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In Two Sections—Section One 





A 
Yn ... it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop... zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “sampling in the field” progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 
pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 
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until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 
technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 
samples of wheat sent in. 

Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International ‘‘Bakery-Proved” Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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ConsTANT PROTECTION 





FROM 
SELECTED 


WHEATS LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 






PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 


BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


ATCHFUL, scientific control of Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


every step in the milling process stands Still Open for Representation 


behind PREFERRED STOCK ... a firm 
guarantee of superior bread flour for the 
baker. All phases of production are care- 
fully protected to insure the best baking 
results. You get the finest standard patent 


bakery flour in the market when you buy 
PREFERRED STOCK. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 


20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. - 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. 


‘GRAIN MERCHANTS wx, 


“MILLING WHEAT - CORN -+ OATS - - FEED GRAINS" 


Operatins SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


J.P. BURRUS, Pres. 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K, C. Mgr. 


WALLACE M. NEIL 
E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 






KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ve 
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FOR BAKERS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 





101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "x"st> 





iv. Be 


GEORGE 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 222%’ 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub -Terminal at 
Nebraska City; Nebraska © 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ISMERTA! 


LOUR quality does make a differ- 

ence in the production of better 
bread .. . especially if it's ISMERTA 
quality. 


ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 








THE IsmertT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Co 
Sg 100-1p, White COtton 


Baker Sells bag ‘ 4... 304 


ce Ce Coleg. 
Bag cost to baksn 4 : 


vv 


Cost of 100-1b, Dress Print Bag... 37% 
Baker sells for 


“womn”) 


More 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


’ AIS pe 

Pye oS 8 

if 1 BAG, } 

UG : tae 

ob / Maw 
Baltimore « Boise + Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo » Charlotte « Chicago + Denver » Detroit 
East Pepperell + Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fic. * Kansas City » Los Angeles 
Lovisville » Memphis * Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans * New York City » Norfolk 
Oklchoma City « Omaha » Orlando * Peoria « Phoenix » Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. 
St. Louis * Salina « Salt Lake City + San Francisco « Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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Quatity 
PROTECTION 
in 


fownlsier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 











supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends. on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in ' TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 














THE MIDLAND FLOW 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 23 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
klahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 








PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 





MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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Centennial Flo uring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


isa om DEALERS IN 
She mack wm ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


— storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


~ ats > . els, together with more than one handund Gomiee 

MILLING GO. Sod werent Re aaa Se wane an taawetiene 
— . FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 


ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Weshington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 
MILLS 











PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Grade Bakers, 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 





FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


























CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 


* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS F OFFICES & 


Shiaien ~ New York Nashville Peoria 
~ beac Chicago Enid Galveston 
> 
let Neve Kansas City Minneapolis Portland BAKERS AN D EXPORT FL °o U RS 
ansas City jalveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 




















_ THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND _ 
FLOUR MILL ~. FLOUR MILLS — 
Higginsville, Migsouri Richmond, Virginia: 


“Canosins 14,000 Sacks Daily 
‘ SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


FAMILY « BaRERS *. CRACKERS ° CAKE 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 



























Eixperierice is a hard-working commodity in 
the Jones-Hettelsater organization. It plays a 
part in every job we do—the fruit of 28 years as 
the leading designers and builders for the Ameri- 
can milling and grain industries. 


} 
Experience 


J 


If you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want a liberal 
mixture of this priceless experience in every 
phase of engineering and building. 


, => 


And you can get it from Jones-Hettelsater en- 
J gineers, who can help you ‘with sound, stimulat- 
ing ideas on economy of operation and efficiency 
of design. 





J ONES it ciires sites OC aiiceiiins Company 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. u 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN ; é 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. ah 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trad 

chicago Board of Tree WABASH ELEVATOR orrices: : 

Mi lis Grain Exch ° N York Ci 
New York oo Seduune Capac ity 4,000,000 Bus. Chlenge, i. ™ tri 
Winni Grain Excl to; 
Duluth Board of Trade « a to 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange teeh Sautth Texas tic 
New York Rubber Exchang oar P . 
New York Coffee ant haw Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas qu 
New York Cotton Exchange Ar 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry las 
qu 
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—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 





Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- Ce 
ard patent from selected hard “ 
winter wheats of superior baking ; 
character. BUFFALO provides by 
the extra baking values that mean :. 
smooth shop production, lower wh 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. wi 
rer 

ye: 

. . ag) 

THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas a 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Export Goal Raised to 577 Million 





Supreme Court 
Refuses Review 
On Cargill Suit 


Vashington—The Supreme Court 
April 26 refused to review an un- 
sucessful suit by Cargill, Inc., for 
$10,600,000 against the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Cargill, Inc., charged the 
exchange with an illegal conspiracy 
in zrain trading in violation of anti- 
trust laws. 

he company said it lost more than 
$3 million on its grain futures con- 
tr: -ts as the result of a series of reg- 
ul: ‘ions issued by the Chicago Board 
of Trade in May and June, 1946. 

he regulations were issued at gov- 
er) nent request after the govern- 
mc nit raised grain price ceilings. All 
pre controls were to expire on July 
1, .946, and the huge postwar grain 
ex ort program was getting started. 

) stabilize grain trading and to 
pr'vent exorbitant profits as grain 
pr ‘es rose, the board required all 
tr:ders who then held futures con- 
tracts to liquidate them by a specified 
da'e at the old ceiling price. 

Cargill brought the suit after it 


i 


was forced to liquidate its futures 
contracts near the old ceiling levels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETURN FROM VACATION 
Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Mrs. Yerxa, have re- 
turned from a month’s vacation on 
Captiva Island off the coast of 
Florida. 











482 MILLION WHEAT AND FLOUR, 
WITH 95 MILLION COARSE GRAINS 


Cabinet Food Committee Takes Action Following Favor- 
able Wheat Supply Report—Higher Goal Will Not 
Affect 150 Million Minimum Carryover 





Senate Passes Modified Bill 
to Cut Mandatory Carryover 


WASHINGTON—The Senate has 
passed a modified version of the bill 
introduced by Milton R. Young (R., 
N.D.), which was designed to elim- 
inate the mandatory 150-million- 
bushel wheat carry-over during this 
crop year. 

In passing the Senate the bill pro- 
poses to reduce the carry-over to 120 
million bushels, thereby clearing the 
way for the government to step up 
its export program for this crop year 
to 570 million bushels without fear 
of running counter tothe law. 

The carry-over mandate has been 
seen as relatively unimportant now, 


since the last farm stock report re- 
vealed more than 250 million bushels 
of old crop wheat still on farms, 
while the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture had virtually completed most 
of its procurement for this crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — Directors of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
April 12, declared a dividend of 50¢ 
a share, payable June 10 to stock- 
holders of record May 14. A similar 
amount was paid March 10. 











Second Quarter Latin and March 


Brazilian Licenses Are Received 


Activity in export flour received a 
boost with the issuance of the first 
licenses for Latin American coun- 
tries for the second quarter of 1948, 
together with licenses for shipments 
to Brazil against the March alloca- 
tions to that country. First second 
quarter licenses were for central 
American countries and reached mills 
last week. 

Additional shipping permits for the 
quarterly basis countries are expect- 
ed to come from the Office of Inter- 
national Trade with some regularity 
in the next fortnight, but it is be- 
lieved that further Brazilian licenses 


may be withheld until the work of 
putting forth the documents for the 
quarterly nations is completed. 
While a fair number of licenses 
was received by miller applicants for 
shipment to Brazil in March, there 
was great disappointment over the 
manner of handling the authoriza- 
tions. Mills which had old sales on 
their books, orders which were placed 
and accepted at a time when the 
wheat market was much higher than 
at present, found that they received 
no licenses for the orders which 
named a specific price. However, they 
did receive licenses on orders which 





World Wheat Pact Treaty to Be 


Sent to Senate Unit This Week 


WASHINGTON—tThe proposed In- 
ternationl Wheat Agreement will be 
Sent to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by the U. S. Department 
of State this week for consideration 
as a treaty. 

The treaty, which was agreed upon 
by the International Wheat Council 
early this year, would commit the 
U.S. to supply 185 million bushels of 
Wheat yearly to importing nations 
Within a limited price range. The 
remainder of the 500 million-bushel 
yearly exports planned under the 
agreement would be supplied by Can- 
ada and Australia. 

Legislation to implement the pact, 
Which officials say will be required 
if the treaty is ratified, probaly will 


not go to Congress unless the agree- 
ment receives the necessary two 
thirds vote in the House or is spe- 
cifically asked for by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Government officials concede that 
a major drawback to the agreement 
is the fact that Argentina and Rus- 
sia, two major wheat exporters, are 
not parties to the agreement. 

Opponents of the pact have at- 
tacked the price schedule set up in 
agreement as being unrealistic. The 
treaty calls for a maximum of $2 
bu., basis No. 1 Manitoba northern 
in store at Fort William, Canada. 
Minimum prices, on the same basis, 
are set at $1.50 for the first year 
and range downward to $1.10 in the 
fifth year of the agreement. 


were founded on a sliding scale price 
based on wheat values. 

If OIT continues to refuse licenses 
on bona fide sales made on the high- 
er wheat market, substantial losses 
may be suffered by millers who have 
such bookings and who covered their 
flour commitment with wheat. Ap- 
parently the Brazilian licenses were 
approved on the basis of about 52 
to 55% of exporting mills’ historical 
experience. Many millers complained 
that the OIT shuffled the amounts 
of flour for each consignee from the 
original application lists and in many 
instances reduced the quantity to as 
low as 25 sacks apiece. Millers said 
that the exchange of cables and oth- 
er expenses incident to working out 
handling methods for such small 
amounts of flour would run the price 
of the flour up as much as 75¢ to $1 
sack, to say nothing of complicating 
the method of distribution upon ar- 
rival at Brazilian ports. 

The slow action in second quar- 
ter licenses is creating some difficul- 
ties in Latin America, according to 
reports received by exporters. In 
‘Venezuela, stocks of flour have been 
almost exhausted and there is a 
threat that a large number of bak- 
eries in the country may have to 
close if supplies are not soon avail- 
able. Authorities are exploring the 
possibility of obtaining flour from 
Argentina, which is not a customary 
source and where flour is more ex- 
pensive than U.S. types for Venezuela. 

Export interest in flour in Cuba 
is slow, millers say, and some li- 
censes which have been issued are 
yet unused because of lack, of ship- 
ping directions from the Cuban buy- 
ers. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Because of the 
improved supply situation as shown 
by the April 23 statements of wheat 
stocks in all positions, the Cabinet 
Food Committee has boosted the ex- 
port goal to 577 million bushels of 
all grains and flour for this crop 
year. 

The grain export program will con- 
sist of approximately 482 million 
bushels in the form of wheat or 
flour and 95 million bushels of coarse 
grains and miscellaneous grain prod- 
ucts. 

Authoritative government sources 
disclosed that the June Export pro- 
gram will be approximately 33 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat or wheat flour 
and it is believed in trade sources 
on the basis of last week’s procure- 
ment that Production and Marketing 
Administration will only require 
about 15 million bushels of wheat to 
complete its procurement for the 
June program. 

Recent supplemental may alloca- 
tions of wheat to France and Italy 
amounting to 135,000 long tons and 
additional supplemental allocations 
of approximately 125,000 long tons of 
wheat to be announced soon will 
bring the final May export program 
up to 1,135,000 long tons. 


Supplemental Allocations 


Typical of the type of supplemental 
allocations which will involve coarse 
grains and wheat categories are the 
following announced this week: Five 
million pounds of corn meal or grits 
to French West Africa for April- 
June shipment through private trade 
channels; 10,250,000 lbs edible vari- 
eties of soybeans to the Philippines 
for the local production of food prod- 
ucts through commercial channels. 
In addition the PMA announced that 
a previous allocation of 9,000 long 
tons of grain sorghums to the Ger- 
man occupation zone had been can- 
celled and a similar quantity of 
wheat had been substituted. 


Carryover Safe 


In making the announcement of 
the increased export goal the Cabinet 
Food Committee stated that the in- 
creased goal would not imperil the 
present mandatory requirement of a 
wheat carryover of 150 million bus- 
hels. Even on the basis of the higher 
export goal, the minimum 150 mil- 
lion bushels carryover would be ex- 
ceeded, authorities stated. 

While the Cabinet Food Committee 
was making public its new goal the 
PMA made the following statement 
on purchases of grain and grain prod- 
ucts. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
bought 11,047,453 bu. wheat and 172,- 
981 bu. barley during the period from 


(Continued on page 41) 
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SIX DAYS OF SHOWERS BREAK 
30-DAY DRY SPELL IN S. W. 


While Final Outcome Will Be Well Behind Bumper 1947 
Outturn, Concensus Is That an Average Crop 
Is Now Fairly Well Assured 


Six days of intermittent showers 
and slow rains over the important 
winter wheat belt stretching from 
central Texas northward through 
Nebraska materially brightens the 
1948 crop prospects, according to 
southwestern observations. Subsoil 
moisture has been ample this year, 
but the 30-day drouth which was 
finally broken had dried topsoil and 
for a time caused considerable con- 
cern. 

Consensus following the rain is 
that an average crop is now fairly 
well assured, and with normal 
weather conditions from now on, an 
above average crop can develop. Of 
course it is still agreed that the 
final outcome will be quite a ways 
behind last year’s bumper edition. 


Moisture Reserve Adequate 


Soil moisture in the western two 
thirds of Kansas has penetrated to 
an average depth of 45.4 inches, com- 
pared with 34.3 inches last fall, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture reported this week. Moisture 
tests were made every eight miles on 
“a 3,000 mile tour of the state shortly 
before the rains came. 

This year’s average penetration 
was only two inches shy of last year’s 


report for the same date, and com- 
pares with 44.8 in 1946. Summarizing 
the report, the BAE said, “Moisture 
reserves below the surface are gen- 
erally adequate over most of the 
state, but immediate rains are needed 
to correct the dry or crusted top- 
soil conditions so wheat plants can 
develop crown and secondary roots 
and stool properly.” 

Apparently this development will 
now come readily for no sooner had 
the report been issued than it started 
raining. 

Rainfall over last week-end was 
again general throughout the wheat 
growing regions of the Southwest. 
In Texas moisture ranged up to near- 
ly an inch at Fort Worth, and in 
Oklahoma counts as high as 1.48 in. 
at Oklahoma City were reported. 
Western Kansas received measurable 
precipitation for the first time, with 
.46 in. at Dodge City, .72 in. at Rus- 
sell, .37 in. at Phillipsburg and .97 
at Goodland. Elsewhere in Kansas 
rain fall was quite heavy. Western 
Nebraska also was benefited by the 
first precipitation in a month. 


Council Surveys Crop 
Based upon reports from 385 coun- 
ties in the Southwest, the Great 
Plains Agricultural Council April 26 








THE 1948 ALMANACK 


GAIN Tue NortHWesteRN MILLER ALMANACK, statistical and 
factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, bows 
to the reader family of this journal. Annually for nearly four dec- 
ades it has made its appearance as a part of THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLeEr’s program of “extra-curricular” services to the trades with 


which the journal is associated. 


This year’s ALMANACK is presented as SECTION II of the current 
(April 27) issue of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER. It is mailed in the 
same wrapper that brings to readers SECTION I of this issue, which 
contains all the customary features of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

All numbers of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for references, but this particularly is true of SEcTION II of the 
ALMANACK Numgper. It is a reference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 

Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports of foreign 
countries, was unavailable during World War II, and some of the 
compilations of the United States government agencies were sus- 
pended for security reasons. Most of this data is now restored, 
though the contributions of some important sources, such as the 
International Institute of Agriculture, are still lacking. No U. S. 
census of industry has been taken since 1939, but the Department of 
Commerce this year is compiling information on a broader scale than 
formerly, and this will be available for next year’s book. 

Basically the ALMANACK is concerned with statistics of price, 
supply, production and distribution, but the factual background of 
trade custom, government regulation and industrial self-control has 
grown to large proportions and is given increasing attention by the 
ALMANACK’s compilers, who acknowledge the generous cooperation 
of departments of government, federal, state and foreign; of officers 
of trade associations, boards of trade and chambers of commerce; 
and of a great many faithful individuals who have responded prompt- 
ly and courteously to requests for information. 


THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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Rains Brighten Wheat Crop Outlook 





released its third comprehensive sur- 
vey of winter wheat condition. R. I. 
Throckmorton, dean of the school of 
agriculture, Kansas State College and 
chairman of the committee reported 
that 3,216,100 acres of winter wheat 
land were not seeded or have been 
abandoned this year. Kansas and Tex- 
as account for 2,636,700 acres of this 
total. In all states, the acreage con- 
sists primarily of land that was not 
seeded because of dry surface soils. 

Summarizing winter injury to 
wheat, the report stated that low 
temperatures damaged the crop on 
316,025 acres. Sumner County, Kan- 


(Continued on.page 40) 
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CRUSTED SOIL MAY HAVE 
BEEN DISGUISED BLESSING 


In a report on the winter wheat 
crop issued just prior to last week’s 
widespread rains in the Southwest, 
Cargill, Inc., stated that the hard, 
dry crust of top soil, which resulted 
from last winter’s snows and the dry, 
windy weather of the past few weeks, 
may prove to have been a blessing in 
disguise. 

The crust almost certainly has 
prevented a lot of soil drifting as a 
result of the high winds and may 
have forced a heavier root growth 
into the ground where subsoil mois- 
ture could be tapped, Cargill says. 
The late planted wheat is about two 
weeks behind schedule and needs to 
make up for some of the lost time 
in order to better cope with high 
temperatures, which are almost sure 
to come a little later. 

Winter wheat is by nature a hardy 
plant, the company says, and with 
timely rains from now until harvest 
the crop could show considerable 
improvement. On the other hand, 
the small plants of the late seeded 
wheat will be relatively weak victims 
should adverse conditions be encoun- 
tered. 

The present outlook for spring 
grain production is very optimistic, 
in the opinion of Cargill, with gen- 
erally favorable reserves of moisture. 
The planting season is a bit late, 
due -to slow melting of snow in nor- 
thern sections, but no real concern 
on this account is felt as yet. Seed- 
ing of small grains is nearing com- 
pletion as far north as Nebraska, 
Iowa and the lake states. 

Because of recent dry surface con- 
ditions in the Southwest, some acre- 
age intended for oats and barley will 
be shifted to corn or grain sorghums, 
Cargill states. Corn planting is 
about done in Texas, is active in 
Oklahoma and getting under way 
in Kansas and Missouri. Spring oper- 
ations are well along in southern 
Minnesota and southeastern South 
Dakota, but just starting in the nor- 
thern regions of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. 
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INDIANA WHEAT REPORTED 
TO HAVE WINTERED WELL 


EVANSVILLE, IND.— Wheat in 
this area looks good and apparently 
suffered very little from the winter 
weather, according to H. R. Lathrope, 
extension agronomist at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Little damage is expected 
from Hessian fly. 

Leaf rust is not yet evident, but 





it may come in with south winds 
later on, he warns. 

Where commercial nitrogen was 
applied in March the wheat has a 


dark green color and looks healthier 


than that lacking nitrogen. Wheat 
following soybeans does better than 
wheat following wheat or corn. 
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OKLAHOMA SHOWERS SAPPEI 








BY WIND, WARM WEATHE!: 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Local shov - 
ers April 23 amounting to one inch i 
a few localities did little to lessen tI 
urgent need for moisture which a 
portions of the state’s wheat ares 
lack. The week has been characte 
ized by high winds and warm weat} 
er, which have seriously depleted su) 
face moisture and resulted in son 
soil erosion. Generally, the sub-so 
moisture conditions are fair, but a 
grain crops deteriorated during th 
past week. 

In the southern portion of the stat: 
wheat made fair progress, but in tl 
north central and northwestern po: 
tions deterioration was more appa) 
ent and some plants were -turnin 
brown. Oats are only fair. Fall plan 
ed oats were damaged severely | 
severe winter weather and sprin 
oats have been handicapped by ur 
usually dry weather. Corn plantin 
continues, but the dry weather h: 
delayed germination and retarde 
growth. 
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MORTON MOVES 
CHICAGO—The Morton Salt C 
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has announced the change in locatio 


of its general offices to 120 LaSalle 


St., Chicago 3. 
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Crops in Europe 
Aided by Rains, 
But Need More 





LONDON—More rain is required in 


Europe, although heavy showers du 


ing the past 10 days have improve’! 


prospects. The spell of cold weathe 
which retarded progress, and the har 
night frosts which, it was feare 
would cause damage, have given plac 
to higher temperatures and optimis! 
has been increased. 
Recent rainfall and 
warmth have been effective in stim 
lating growth of both winter an 
spring sown crops in the U.K. TI 
remainder of the spring seeding 
proceeding satisfactorily, although 


increase |! 


shortage of fertilizers has cause | 


some complaint by farmers. 
German reports speak of hea\ 
rain and the moisture position a 


pears to be satisfactory. Subsoil r: - 


serves are now stated to be norm 
and an official source has announc« 


that the general condition of tl > 
crops is good. Damage from frost w: ; 
of little consequence. In the souther’ 
portion of Europe, however, rain his 


been inadequate and growers in Ital 
Spain and Portugal speak of the nex 
for moisture. Dryness, together wit 


the recently experienced cool cond - 
tions, have delayed growth, but pro-- 


pects are still good. 


France has also had more rain, but 
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in spite of the good prospects of the 
home harvest, some reliance for grain 
has still to be placed on outside 
sources. Hitherto, North Africa has 
been useful in supplementing French 
supplies and bad news from this area 
is causing concern. Crops in Morocco 
and Tunis are described as poor and 
a partial failure of the wheat crop is 
expected. 

Temperatures have risen in the 
Scandinavian countries and crop pros- 
pects have been enhanced. Some rain 
has fallen and field work is progress- 
ing. 
Cold weather in Roumania has been 
lisplaced by slightly higher tempera- 
ures, sufficient to provide a resump- 
mn of growth and work in the fields. 
‘hile some rain has fallen during 
e past few days, more is needed. 
iinfall in Bulgaria has been more 
neral and the winter crops are re- 
rted to be good. Germination of 
‘ing sowing is also satisfactory. 
Warm weather with adequate sub- 
oil moisture enable conditions to 
described as good by official Soviet 
irces. Fluctuations in temperature 
ised a stoppage of spring sowing in 
ome parts of southern Russia, but 
io work has now been resumed on a 
ge scale. 
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JMEISER GRAIN FIRM 
BEGINS BUSINESS MAY 1 


SALINA, KANSAS-+~The Romeiser 
ain Co. will open for business in 
lina, May 1, Clarence A: Romeiser 
5; announced. Offices of the com- 
ny will be on the seventh floor of 
e United Building, and the firm 
vill do a general grain business, but 
pecialize in milling wheat. 

Mr. Romeiser formerly was asso- 
ited with Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 
Grain Co., Salina, which on May 1 
will become the Simpson-Evans & 
.aybourn Grain Co. 

For more than 20 years Mr. Ro- 
meiser has been associated with the 
grain and milling industries,- starting 
as a stenographer with the Hays 
(Kansas) Milling Co. in 1927. He re- 
mained with that firm until 1938, 
holding positions as head bookkeep- 
er, traffic manager and assistant 
manager. He joined the Eberhardt & 
SimpSon Grain Co. in Salina as man- 
ager of the country elevator depart- 
ment and on Feb. 1, 1946, became a 
partner in the Simpson-Romeiser- 
Evans Grain Co., since engaging in 
wholesale buying and selling of grain. 
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USDA to Implement 
Flax Supports with 
Loans, Purchases 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that its program to support 
1948 crop flaxseed at $6 bu., U. S. 
No. 1 grade, Minneapolis basis, will 
be implemented by means of (1) 
»ans to producers, (2) Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of flaxseed in 
Arizona, California and Texas, if nec- 
ssary, to assure that producers re- 
‘eive the support price, and (3) con- 
tracts with processors who agree to 
pay farmers not less than the ap- 
plicable support price. 

Loans to growers: Nonrecourse 
loans will be made through Oct. 31, 
1948, to growers in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and through Dec. 
31, 1948, to growers in all other 
States, Loans will mature on de- 
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mand, but not later than Jan. 31, 
1949, in Arizona, California and 
Texas, and not later than April 30, 
1949, in all other states. 

In determining support prices for 
farmers, the actual cost of freight, 
transportation tax, and _ handling 
charges will be deducted from the 
base price. 

Warehouse and farm storage loans 
to producers will be made at the 
rate of $6 bu., Minneapolis basis, for 
No. 1 flaxseed, and °$5.95 for No. 2 
flaxseed. All loans will bear interest 
at the rate of 3%. 

Price support purchases: Pur- 
chases will be made from Arizona, 
California and Texas producers by 
the CCC at support price levels 
through Oct. 31, 1948, if necessary 
to assure that these producers re- 
ceive support prices. 

Contracts with processors: Con- 
tracts for the purchase of flaxseed 
and linseed oil will be offered proces- 
sors who agree to pay growers not 
less than the applicable support price 
for flaxseed. These contracts will be 
effective from date of execution and 
will cover flaxseed purchased through 
Dec. 31, 1948. The CCC will pur- 
chase flaxseed through Dec. 31, 1948, 
from processors and linseed oil 
crushed from flaxseed purchased un- 
der the contract and offered for ship- 
ment prior to March 1, 1949. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

MINNEAPOLIS — Net earnings 
during the quarter ended March 31, 
1948, of the Cream of Wheat Corp. 
have been reported at $260,840.71, 
compared with $243,381.34 for the 
same quarter last year. Net earnings 
of the company for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1948, were $1,236,- 
190.98, compared with $1,402,321.55 
for the same period a year previous, 
the company said. 
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Ocean Rate on 
Flour Increase 
Announced 


NEW YORK—Increases of approx- 
imately 10¢ a 100 Ib. in North Atlan- 
tic ocean rates on flour have been 
announced by conference lines. 

Rates to Belgium, Holland and 
French Atlantic ports advanced from 
80¢ cwt to 90¢, while the charges 
to Bremen, Hamburg and Gydnia 
went up from 85¢ to 95¢. These in- 
creases become effective May 15. 

The rate to the west coast of Italy, 
French Mediterranean ports and 
North Africa, which formerly were 
85¢ cwt., have become $21 per 2,240 
lb., or about 93.7¢ cwt. This increase 
takes effect May 1. 

Increased rates to Central Ameri- 
can ports were put into force a short 
time ago, and several months ago a 
boost was given rates on cargo to 
South American points. 
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ACME-EVANS CO. ACQUIRES 
12-ACRE FEED MILL SITE 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Acme-Ev- 
ans Co., Indianapolis, has acquired 
the deed to 12 acres of land at Cor- 
dele, Ga., for the purpose of building 
a formula feed mill and possibly a 
corn meal mill. The project is in the 
early stages of planning and no defi- 
nite time schedule has been set or 
construction work yet planned. Cor- 
dele is in the south central part of 
the state. 
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New Directors of GMI 


Gerald S. Kennedy 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., this 
week elected as directors Gerald S. 
Kennedy, director of flour and feed 
operations, and Charles H. Bell, re- 
search production coordinator. 

Mr. Kennedy, vice president in 
charge of flour and feed operations, 
was born Oct. 29, 1894, in St. Paul 
and attended the College of St. 
Thomas. He entered the employ of 
Washburn Crosby Co. June 15, 1914. 
He worked in the wheat department 
at Minneapolis until 1920, when he 
was transferred to the Buffalo office 
where he served for 19 years in grain 
and operations. 

In 1939 Mr. Kennedy was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis as director of 
operations control. He became direc- 
tor of flour and feed operations in 
1942 and vice president in 1943. Mr. 
Kennedy is a member of the board 
of directors and executive committee 
of the Millers National Federation. 
He is a former president of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., holding that 
office from 1944 to 1946. ; 

Mr. Kennedy also serves as chair- 
man of the General Mills operating 
board; vice chairman of the clear- 
ance committee; vice president of the 
Purity Oats division; director of 
Washburn Crosby, Ltd., of Ontario, 
Canada; as a member of the pur- 
chasing and insurance committees 
and the company’s personnel policy 
panel. 





Charles H. Bell 


Charles H. Bell was born in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 24, 1907, and attended 
Blake School in that city, Hotchkiss 
School at Lakeville, Conn., and Yale 
University. He joined General Mills 
in 1930 and was assigned to mill op- 
erations. For three years he learned 
the milling end of the business at 
first hand, then moved into grain, 
grain accounting, general accounting 
and statistical auditing. He joined the 
grocery products division of General 
Mills in 1934 and served as salesman 
and in the Minneapolis office. He be- 
came sales promotion manager of 
grocery products in 1937. 

He enlisted in the Army Air Corps 
in 1942 and was discharged in 1945 
with the rank of major. In 1946, Mr. 
Bell was appointed to the office of 
research-production coordinator. The 
office was created to expedite the 
transition of the products of research 
into commercial operation. 

Mr. Bell is a vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills and a member of the op- 
erating board. He also serves on the 
company’s advertising, research and 
personnel policy committees. He is a 
director of Distillation Products, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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BAKERS PLAN MEETING 
ST. JOHN, N.B.—The annual con- 
vention of the Maritime Bakers Assn. 
will be held in Fredericton, N.B., 
on June 2-3. A large attendance is 
expected. 











March Cuban Flour Imports Gain 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during March amounted to 109,- 
985 200-lb. sacks, according to information compiled by P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician. The unloadings compare with 71,232 sacks in February 
and 74,334 sacks in March, 1947. For the first three months of the 1948 cal- 
endar year, imports of U.S. flour into Cuba totaled 306,649 200-lb. sacks, the 
smallest cumulative total for a comparable period in the previous five years. 
Details by years are shown in the accompanying table: 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 














1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

January ...ssreeees 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
February ..-.eeeees 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
BGM pete cc erectus 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 

Sub-totals ..... 455,756 555,784 745,265 412,520 504,992 306,649 
APT] .ncccccccccces 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 = «§—= aevecs 
MEAG cccccedvccccces 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 180,222 «= «cesece 
TUM ccccccscccccce 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690, .scoce 
TUF cccccsccccscese 166;935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,423 ~~ access 
AUGUSt ..cccccccces 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139.862 «ss. cece 
October ..cccccccees 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 S6.765 8 acesec 
November ........-. 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 | ere 
December. ......... 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 248,588 8  csvsece 

Totals ......065 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,461 = sseace 
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Millers’ Committee Seeks Support 
for Amendment to Food & Drug Act 


The subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Commnittee will accept written testi- 
mony on proposals to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
until May 1, Sen. Homer E. Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), chairman, has told 
E. W. Morrison of the Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas. 

Mr. Morrison, chairman of a mill- 
ers’ committee seeking certain 
amendments to the federal food law, 
urges all millers who believe the law 
should be amended to express their 
views for the committee record. 
Communications should be addressed 
to Edward S. Jarrett, clerk, Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Room G-16, Capitol Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

The Senate subcommittee has been 
holding hearings on the Miller Bill 
(H.R. 4071), which would broaden 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to cover every establishment that 
distributes products in_ interstate 
commerce. The changes requested by 
the Morrison committee are proposed 
as amendments to this bill. 

The flour and corn millers’ group 
seeks an amendment to the federal 
law that would require proof of 
either (1) willful intent, or (2) gross 
negligence, to establish a criminal 
conviction under the pure food act. 

The contention of the millers is 
that the language of the federal law 
requires absolute perfection which is 
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Wheat Stocks in 


unattainable and that constitutional 
rights are violated in that there is no 
requirement in criminal prosecutions 
that there be any showing of intent 
or negligence. The Food and Drug 
Administration maintains that any 
change from the present law would 
seriously impair proper enforcement 
of the act. 

The Morrison committee was ap- 
pointed following meetings of millers 
at Oklahoma City, March 26, and 
Kansas City, April 9. Testimony was 
presented to the Senate subcommittee 
by Mr. Morrison April 17, and some 
observers believe and the subcommit- 
tee will offer to the whole committee 
an amendment to the Miller Bill in- 
corporating the requirement of proof 
of willful intent or gross negligence 
for a criminal conviction. 

It is indicated that there is strong 
support for the millers’ viewpoint in 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The House 
passed the Miller Bill some time ago 
and if the Senate does not amend it, 
a new bill will have to be introduced 
into the House to provide the relief 
that the flour millers are seeking. 
However, the job could be done more 
quickly by a Senate amendment to 
the Miller Bill and the efforts are 
now concentrated on that point. 

The Morrison Committee also is 
asking millers to mail copies of their 
expressions to each member of House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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All Positions 


April 1 55% Above a Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 478 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat remained in 
all storage positions on April 1, 1948, 
despite near-record disappearance 
since last harvest. Rye stocks of 
8.2 million bushels were relatively 
small, yet larger than on April 1 of 


the two preceding years, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Current wheat stocks are 55% 
larger than a year ago and 44% larg- 
er than on April 1, 1946. They were 
exceeded by April 1 stocks in the 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, APRIL 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS 
(Thousand Bushels) 














April 1 April 1 April 1 Jan. 1 April 1 
Grain Position 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 
Wheat On farmst eee 233,856 198,481 139,851 427,620 
Commodity Credit Corp*...... 15,770 6,961 2,903 3,100 
Merchant Millstf .......... 78,788 55,899 71,957 111,730 3,565 
EO. .6k:0's'5 4 6-650.6 0404008 99,644 34,317 32,838 141,889 70,174 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t§.. 130,386 36,477 61,000 112,279 73,476 
WO £4 dns d eas 880th biases enous 558,444 332,135 308,549 796,618 477,593 
ee M.S UEP ET ETT TTT 5,668 2,989 1,700 7,200 4,434 
WOO. 9.00.9 0.5.0 045065054%5 10,252 3,113 2,139 4,072 1,521 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t§.. 3,538 1,379 1,244 3,158 2,196 
LP Cee TREE ET ee ee ee eee 19,458 7,481 5,083 14,430 8,151 
tEstimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 
*Owned by CCC, stored in their own steel and wooden bins and in transit. 
tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. 
{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census on milling and stocks of flour. 
§All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 
STOCKS OF FEED GRAINS, APRIL 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS 
(Thousand Bushels) 
April 1 April 1 Jan. 1 April 1 
Grain Position 1946 1947 1948 1948 
Corn—On farmst 1,032,856 1,276,329 1,517,901 849,198 
Terminals* LETT ET TEU T TOTO PCLT EL 23,608 37,387 13,218 e 9,293 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t 34,658 44,382 35,968 30,442 
-. err err ereere ey oerrss ree et 91,991,126 1,567,087 888,933 
Oats—On farmst 571,372 743,783 $10,644 
Terminals* ‘ reer re ; 23,890 14,037 3,288 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t 32,596 23,074 
Total « vive 790,416 437,006 
Barley—On farmst 117,300 68,696 
WOCUMMR nv ctctewatesscs 26,581 15,756 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t ... 30,495 43,935 30,663 
Total (J eeshaercis 111,134 187,816 115,115 
Sorghum Grain—On farmst . § 28,874 $ 
Terminals* $9 teeees bese 4,127 8,605 3,575 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.t § 8,018 § 
Total ‘ ‘ seer ‘ 45,497 
+Estimates of Crop Reporting Board 
*Commercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA., at 40 terminal cities. 
tAll off-farm storages not otherwise designated; estimates of Crop Reporting Board 


{Includes 4,000 bushels in Commodity Credit Corporation bins 
§Not estimated in April. 





five years 1941 to 1945, but are larg- 
er than on any other April 1 since 
1933. Disappearance since July 1, 
1947, as computed from the supply of 
1,449 million bushels, was 971 million 
bushels. For comparable July-March 
periods, only the disappearance of 
1,055 million bushels from July 1945 
through March 1946 exceeds the cur- 
rent quantity. For the January- 
March quarter disappearance was 
319 million bushels, compared with 
334 million in the same quarter of 
1947 and 350 million bushels in 1946. 
In no other January-March quarter 
has disappearance exceeded 300 mil- 
lion bushels. 


By positions, the current total in- 
cludes stocks of 257 million bushels 
on farms, 73 million bushels in inter- 
ior mills, elevators and warehouses 
and nearly 74 million bushels at mer- 
chant mills, as well as 70 million 
bushels of commercial stocks at 
terminals, and nearly 4 million bush- 
els in transit, owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. Other CCC-owned 
wheat is concluded in the estimates 
by positions. No estimate is made 
for other wheat in transit. Of the 
total stocks, about 221 million bush- 
els is in off-farm positions, compared 
with 169 million a year ago and 134 
million on April 1, 1946. 


Rye stocks of 8.2 million bushels 
in all positions on April 1, 1948 ex- 
ceeded stocks on April 1 of either of 
the two preceding years. They were, 
however, less than one-half, one- 
fourth and one-sixth, respectively, of 
April 1 stocks in 1945, 1944, and 
1943. These are the only years for 
which comparable data are available. 
More than half of current stocks are 
on farms, a larger proportion than 
usual. Disappearance of rye from 
these positions in the January-March 
quarter was about 6.3 million bushels 
in 1948, compared with 3.4 million in 
1947, over 5.8 million in 1946, over 
6.1 million in 1945 and nearly 6.5 
million in 1944. 


Corn, Oats Stocks Small 


Stocks of corn and oats in all po- 
sitions on April 1, 1948 were the 
smallest in the six years of compar- 
able record. Stocks of barley also were 
relatively small. Disappearance of 
corn in the January-March quarter 
was far below that in any. of the 
four previous years, but for oats and 
barley was near the average of those 
4 years. 


Only 889 million bushels of corn 
were stored in all positions, about 
two thirds the amount on April 1, 
1947 and four fifths of stocks two 
years ago. All but 40 million bushels 
of the current total was on farms. 
These off-farm stocks were the smal- 
lest in 10 years. 

Oats stocks of 437 million bushels, 
the smallest in six years of record, 
indicate continued heavy use for feed- 
ing, with both farm and off-farm 
stocks at low levels. The 1943-47 
average stocks on April 1 were 526 
million bushels. 

Barley stocks of 115 million bush- 
els were larger than on April 1 of the 
past two years, but much smaller 
than in 1943, 1944 or 1945. 
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KANSAS SEED DEALERS 
TO MEET JULY 16-17 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Seed Dealers Assn. will hold 
its midyear convention July 16-17 
at the Hotel Broadview in Wichita, 
Kansas, Officials of the organization 
have announced. 
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A. P. COLE, VETERAN 
FLOUR MAN, DEAD 


— 


Flour Broker and Past Officer of 
Flour Distributing Organizations 
Dies After Short Illness 


PITTSBURGH—A. P. Cole, long 
one of the most prominent flour dis- 
tributors in the country, died here 
April 26, following a few weeks’ il!- 
ness. 

For many years Mr. Cole was con- 
nected with the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
but since Jan. 1, 1946, had been en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business 


. under his own name, with offices in 


the Renshaw Bldg. In addition to hs 
own business affairs, he had been ex- 
tremely active in trade associaticn 
work. He was a past president of tle 
National Association of Flour Di:- 
tributors and the Pittsburgh Flowr 
Club. He had served these two o'- 
ganizations in many other capacitie ;, 
and was a member of numerous other 


A. P. Cole 


trade groups. Although well along in 
years, he had remained active unti! 
recently. 

Albert Page Cole was born in Lin- 
coln county, Ontario, Can., in 1876. He 
attended the country schools in that 
county, and later went to Collegiat 
Institute at St. Catharine’s. After em- 
igrating to St. Paul, Minn., in 189%, 
he was employed in clerical work at 
the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapoli: 
He was later made manager of th° 
sales department :of the firm. 


In 1910 the company asked him t» 


take over its Baltimore busines 
where he remained with his wife an: 


son, John Inkstar Cole. He returne'l 


to Minneapolis to head a Pillsbur’ 
sales department. In 1916 he resigne 
to join the Pittsburgh firm in whic 
he was active for 30 years. He becam 
a stockholder, director and vice pres’ 
dent of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., i 
charge of flour merchandising. 


Mr. Cole was the second man t> 


head the Pittsburgh Flour Clu 
(1918) and the fifth president of th 
National Association of Flour Di: 





SPORTS ANNOUNCER WILL 
SPEAK AT FEED MEETIN¢ 


KANSAS CITY—Larry Ray, popt 
lar Kansas City radio sports announ 
er, will be guest speaker at the Apr 


meeting of the Kansas City Fee 


Club to be held April 29 in the Wind 
sor Room of the Hotel Phillips. Dir 
ner will be served at 7 p.m. 
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tributors (1928). He had a broad ac- 
quaintance in the milling, distribu- 
tion and baking industries in his area, 
and was active in bakery associations 
in an advisory capacity. He was a 
member of the Masonic order and 
a member of the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Assn. 

Funeral services will be held for 
Mr. Cole here April 28. 


¥ ¥ 


A. P. Cole, fondly known to his in- 
numerable friends as “Bert,” was rec- 
ognized as the dean of the flour dis- 
tributing industry. For many years 
it had been his privilege to install 
the newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, in which he had been active 
since its inception 29 years ago. Mr. 
Co'e was particularly interested in 
younger men coming up in the indus- 
try. and his friendly advice to them 
wil. always be remembered by those 
for unate enough to know him. In- 
var ably happy, friendly and deeply 
sincere, he will long be remembered 
mo:t affectionately by his host of 
friends. W. G. M., Jr. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. Seeks ECA 
Funds for Past 
heat Deliveries 


\ASHINGTON — Earmarking of 
Eccnomic Cooperation Administration 
funds for application on the U.K. ac- 
count under the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract is being held up pending con- 
sideration of certain fundamental dif- 
ficulties. 

It has been learned that the U.K. 
is asking that the funds be credited 
against earlier deliveries of wheat 
under the contract, and ECA offi- 
ciais are objecting to this proposal on 
the grounds that it may open up 
many other appeals for similar appli- 
cation of funds on this type of bi- 
lateral contract. 

ECA officials say that there is no 
objection to an earmarking of ECA 
funds for this type of contract, but 
the agency declines to get itself in- 
volved in other similar situations 
which might impair the total amount 
of ECA money available. In short, 
ECA declines to reimburse foreign 
nations for expenditures already 
made. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OIT Tightens Rules 
On Exports of 
Package Flour 


WASHINGTON— Expanding sales 
of prepared bread mixes and small 
flour packages to foreign nations are 
seen as an effort to by-pass tighter 
export control regulation by the Of- 
fice of International Trade, which has 
ordered that license applications for 
these products be grouped with bulk 
wheat flour license applications under 
Schedule B-107,300 for flour and 
Schedule B-109,900 for mixes. 

Previously these products could be 
exported under a single license ap- 
plication without regard for destina- 
tion. This exception to the OIT li- 
censing technique was provided to 
Permit brand names to hold their 
Places in export markets. Vastly ex- 
panded shipments of this nature in- 
dicate that this type of export is 
exceeding the purpose provided in the 





exception and brings ‘about the tight- 
er control. 

Under the new procedure, license 
applications for these products will 
be considered at the time the export 
license application for each individual 
country is examined and licenses is- 
sued for shipment of these products 
will not be permitted to exceed the 
authorized wheat flour allocation for 
the country in question. 

According to trade sources, this 
action will have the effect of shutting 
these markets to brand name goods. 
In the past, brand name _ products 
have been permitted to move to cer- 
tain special areas such as Arabia 
and Latin America, where U.S. man- 
ned and staffed projects were permit- 
ted to obtain familiar products with- 
out rigid licensing control. This ac- 
tion is effective immediately. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR TO CLOSE 


BUFFALO—Cargill, Inc., has an- 
nounced that its 2,225,000-bu. Great 
Eastern elevator will be closed, prob- 
ably until next fall due to the poor 
prospects for large grain shipments 
down the lakes to this city before 
late summer. Grain men do not ex- 
pect any large shipments until late 
summer or fall for the reason that 
the grain now being exported has 
been moving largely to gulf ports or 
by rail to the eastern seaboard. The 
large movement is expected to this 
city after the new crop is harvested. 
The Kellogg and Connecting Term- 
inal elevators already are closed. Car- 
gill has two elevators here, the Elec- 
tric and Superior. The Great Eastern 
was closed part of last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH FLOUR MILLERS 
DISCUSS AGENE PROBLEM 


LONDON—tThe council of the Na- 
tional Association of British and 
Irish Millers has expressed the opin- 
ion that millers should use the mini- 
mum amount of Agene treatment 
that is practicable. 

Wilfred D. Vernon, president of 
the association, disclosed this when 
addressing a general meeting of mem- 
bers in London April 15. He was 
referring to the work of the scientific 
sub-committee which had been exam- 
ining the question, and he stressed 
the careful and continuous work 
which had been undertaken on behalf 
of the association by Dr. T. Moran. 
Attempts had been made to isolate 
the toxic agent, he said. Experiments 
had shown that improvers such as 
potassium bromate, chlorine dioxide 
and chlorine did not produce hysteria 
in dogs. 

Dr. Moran had recently visited 
America, stated Mr. Vernon, and 
while there discussed the problem 
with officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration in Washington, who 
informed him that they had no evi- 
dence that Agene was harmful to 
man. 

The scientific sub-committee was 
said to be keeping an open mind on 
the subject while research continued. 
Consideration was being given to the 
use of other treatments, among which 
biological improvers were mentioned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $.84375 
per share of General Mills 3%% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock payable June 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record May 10, 1948. This 
is the 11th consecutive dividend on 
General Mills 334% preferred stock. 
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SAFETY CONTEST AWARD—M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. holds the safety award plaque which he pre- 
sented to the personnel of the Buffalo plant for having won the com- 
pany’s inter-plant contest for 1947. On the left, about to receive the 
plaque, is R. J. Harrington, manager of the Buffalo plant. J. George Kehr, 
superintendent of the Buffalo mill is behind and between the two men 
with a group of the mill employees in the background. 





Heavy Wheat Buying Puts CCC 
Within Sight of Higher Goal 


Almost simultaneous with the an- 
nouncement of an enlarged goal by 
the President’s food advisory com- 
mittee, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
this week completed sufficient wheat 
buying to fill the. old goals. The 
agency went ahead rapidly with fur- 
ther purchases this week and may 
soon reach the enlarged target on 
wheat. 

Purchases from April 24 to 26 were 
announced as 3,382,660 bu. by the 
Kansas City office of the agency, one 
of the biggest purchases since the 
buying was resumed March 12. 

As the market developed weakness, 
the CCC trimmed its price basis ac- 
cordingly and on April 27 was con- 
sidering offers only at flat prices 
based approximately on 9¢ over Chi- 


cago May (not over $2.41% for the 
future) for April delivery at Gulf 
ports. This represented a drop of 6¢ 
from the basis a week ago. May ac- 
ceptances remained on a basis of 7¢ 
over Gulf or 9¢ under, in store, Kan- 
sas City. The April 27 price repre- 
sented a top about 3%¢ over the 
preceding day. 

With the purchases made early this 
week, it is estimated that the CCC 
has acquired practically 287 million 
bushels of wheat, which leaves only 
about 17 million for the agency to 
buy to complete the recently enlarged 
export goal. 

Last week, the agency acquired 
close to 11 million bushels of wheat 
and in addition the PMA took on 
flour contracts equivalent to 2,934,000 
bu. 





FTC Campaign Against Basing 
Point System Gains Support 


WASHINGT O N—The Federal 
Trade Commission campaign against 
the basing point system of prices re- 
ceived broad support this week when 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 
FTC’s action against the Cement In- 
stitute and a number of individual 
companies. 

In effect the Supreme Court out- 
lawed the use of the basing point 
system by any combination of com- 
panies, but the decision does not in- 
volve individual companies with sep- 
arate plants. 

The court not only sustained the 
FTC contention about the illegality 
of the use of the basing point system 
as a method of fixing prices, but it 
went out of its way to reaffirm the 
commission’s stand that freight ab- 
sorption was equally illegal, observ- 


ers said. 

The court decision this week ap- 
pears to lay the final touch to a 
pattern of approval that the US. 
Supreme Court has been drawing in 
a series of decisions. The first was 
the FTC case against the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. and the A. E. Sta- 
ley Co. involving the use of the bas- 
ing point system in the sale of corn 
syrup. 

The court voted 7-1 in upholding 
the trade commission in the latest 
case. The commission has contended 
that through the use of the basing 
point technique, the companies in- 
volved in the cement case were able 
to establish uniform delivered prices 
at any point in the U.S. 

This had the effect of eliminating 
competition, the agency contended, 
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FLOUR TRADE BACK TO LIGHT 
VOLUME AFTER SMALL FLURRY 


Price Break Gives Only Temporary Boost to Orders — 
Some Buy Through May, But Most Bakers Cling 
to Immediate, Prompt Commitments 


A sharp decline in wheat prices 
which occurred with the receipt of 
long-awaited rains over most of the 
winter and spring wheat belts 
brought in a small wave of flour buy- 
‘ing late last week. Quite a few im- 
mediate to prompt shipment orders 
were booked, and a few covered 
through May, but the buying flurry 
was shortlived and trade again is 
back to the light volume of recent 
months. A sharp drop in millfeed 
values offset part of the decline in 
wheat, but even so, flour prices are 
20@30c sack lower than a week ago. 
The easier prices were just what 
most flour buyers had been hoping 
for, but, as usual on such breaks, 
they are holding off for possible fur- 
ther declines. 


EXPORTS CONFINED TO 
PMA, HOLLAND, POKTUGAL 


In export channels, the Production 
and Marketing Administration ac- 
cepted offers of 1,303,800 sacks for 
gulf shipment and the Netherlands 
East Indies made purchases against 
its May allocation. Of the Dutch 
Indies business, 16,000 sacks were 
bought in the Southwest and the re- 
mainder in the Pacific Northwest. 
The southwestern business was re- 
ported booked on the basis of $4.94, 
gulf. Other export activity included 
the covering by exporters of the re- 
cent sale of flour to Portugal. The 
“PMA purchases were campleted April 
22. The top limit paid for 72% ex- 
traction flour was reported to be 
$5.30, gulf, and $5.20 for 80% extrac- 
tion. Further government buying, 
probably for east coast delivery, is 
expected momentarily. March Brazil- 
ian licenses were received by mills 
the past week and there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction over the way 
the Office of International Trade shuf- 
fled consignee names and reduced the 
quantities to each consignee. Num- 
erous instances of only 25 sacks 
apiece were listed. 


SPRING FLOUR SALES 
REMAIN LIGHT 


Aside from a small flurry of bak- 
ery buying April 23-24 on the wheat 
market break, spring wheat flour 
trade remains of limited volume. The 
orders placed generally are of small 
size, with most of them for immedi- 
ate to prompt shipment. A few run 
through May. Family flour buyers 
also are holding back on spring wheat 
flour, preferring to work off previous- 
ly purchased supplies and await more 
concrete new crop developments be- 
fore extending forward interest. 
Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 55% of capacity, 
against 43% a week previous and 
50% a year ago. Shipping directions 
on old. bakery orders are only fair 
at best and instructions on family 
business are irregular. Most mills 
are getting in three days a week 
running time, with occasional in- 
stances of fivé days. Spring wheat 
flour prices are off 20@30c sack from 
a week ago because of the wheat de- 
cline, but a sharp break in millfeeds 
prevented a full reflection of the 
grain price drop. Export licenses for 
Brazil March quotas were received 


during the week, but new foreign 
trade was decidedly light. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
40%; OPERATIONS BETTER 


Sales of flour in the Southwest 
last week averaged 40% of capacity, 
against 25% the previous week and 
77% a year ago. Of the week’s total, 
36% was for government or private 
export account. Domestic buyers 
failed to switch from their practice 
of hand-to-mouth buying, even 
though wheat prices sustained the 
widest break since the record-break- 
ing tumble in February. Mills man- 
aged to book only a few cars each day. 
Volume of family bookings was un- 
changed to somewhat greater, but 
jobbers appear to be going no further 
than 30 days ahead on their inven- 
tories. Demand for clears dropped 
off, but offerings remain light. Pro- 
duction was considerably improved, 
with mills in the Greater Kansas City 
area operating at 95% of capacity. 
Shipping directions were received in 
good volume, necessitating six days 
running time at practically all of the 
mills. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
CAUTIOUS 


Buffalo mills report buyers taking 
on new commitments very cautiously, 
with 30-day shipment being about the 
limit of forward orders. Clears are 
strong and in demand, with output 
curtailed by reduced running time. 
Metropolitan New York trade con- 
tinues spotty, with commitments for 
volume quantities growing less fre- 
quent. Mills in need of immediate 
shipment business last week offered 
price concessions of 15@45c_ sack. 
At such discounts, a moderate trade 
has occurred, with spring high glu- 
tens and standard patents leading. 
Clears are scarce and are priced 
above standard patents. 

Boston trade is confined to small 
lots, with even the large users tak- 
ing only enough for immediate needs. 
Attempts to move supplies beyond 
nearby requirements are practically 


ignored, despite price concessions. 
Bakers in the Philadelphia area con- 
tinue reluctant to place orders and 
the flour market shows little evidence 
of being able to break out of the 
rut it has occupied for an extended 
period. Clears have been in fair 
request, which accounts for a rela- 
tively firm price tone on those grades. 
Pittsburgh reports increased sales, 
but orders still are limited to quick 
or 30-day shipment. The trade gen- 
erally expects a general weakening of 
prices in all lines, wheat and flour 
being no exception, and therefore 
confines orders to actual needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIMITED 


Chicago handlers report no change 
for the better in flour trade, with 
current business consisting of the 
steady buying of small lots for near- 
by shipment. An easier price tone 
has not stimulated interest and even 
price concessions by some mills have 
failed as buying inducements. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders are fair 
to good. No future delivery orders are 
being booked by mills in the St. Louis 
area. Large and small bakers both 
show a minimum of interest and book- 
ings are in small lots for no more 
than 30-day needs. Some mills par- 
ticipated in the recent PMA book- 
ings for gulf shipment. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
SALES SHRINK 


Flour sales in southern states con- 
tinue to shrink, despite greater pres- 
sure being exercised by millers and 
jobbers to get orders, particularly for 
prompt and 30-day shipment. All 
classes of buyers continue a policy 
of extreme caution. Of the business 
passing, hard winters are the best 
sellers, although springs show some 
improvement. 


WEST COAST BAKERY 
SALES QUIET 


California reports indicate bakery 
flour sales are extremely light. The 
prevailing attitude among buyers is 
to do nothing until flour prices level 
off at a lower basis, which is con- 
fidently expected by most of the 
trade. Family flour sales continue 
good reflecting a brisk business at 
the consumer level. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
TRADE SLOW 


No export business in Canadian 
flour was reported the past week to 





Easier Prices Have Little Effect 


as Stimulant to 


Easier prices for durum wheat and 
consequent lowering of durum gran- 
ulars values apparently have done 
little to stimulate new bookings by 
the macaroni industry. Those whose 
old contracts have all be ordered out 
are following a hand-to-mouth policy 
in making replacements. Those with 
orders still on mill books are order- 
ing them out at a regular pace. 

Durum wheat prices are down sub- 
stantially from a week ago and 
premiums on choice milling types are 
also easier, ranging around 58c over 
May. As a result, durum granulars 
are off about 30c sack, and quoted 
at $6.40 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Domestic macaroni business is rath- 
er spotty, according to eastern re- 
ports, being good with some plants 
and quiet with others. Export busi- 
ness still is good on the whole, al- 


Granulars Demand 


though irregularity of export licen- 
ses is beginning to develop. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 24, were as fol- 
lows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.92% @2.96% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.92% @2.96% 
Amber Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting ‘approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: y 


wonwrewrhre 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
1 *201,593 79 
*219,931 86 
159,115 66 


Crop year 
production 
10,258,794 
8,149,271 


April 18-24.... 
Previous week . 11 
Year ago 3 


July 1-April 24, 1948 
July 1-April 26, 1947 
*Preliminary. 
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either the U.K. or other destinations. 
Domestic trade is moderate and mills 
are operating about as usual. Stocks 
of wheat on hand are light, but ap- 
parently sufficient to take care of 
present orders. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 63,204 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,388, 
901 sacks, compared with 3,452,105 
the previous week and 3,826,970 


‘the corresponding week of a ye 


ago. Two years ago the figure wa: 
2,839,245 and three years ago, 3,71°, 
463. Production increased 14,0‘ 
sacks in the Southwest over a weer! 
ago and 61,000 in Buffalo while pro 
duction decreased 27,000 sacks in t 
Northwest, 102,000 in the Central a 
Southeast and 9,000 in the North P 
cific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE 
SHARPLY WITH GRAINS 


Demand Disappears and Modera e 
Spot Offerings Find Slow Outlet 
—May Prices at Discount 


Millfeed prices have broken shar)- 
ly the past few days, reflecting t 
sharp drop in grain prices which w 
induced by generous rains which w 
improve wheat, oats and pasture co 
ditions. Buyers pulled out of the ma - 
ket and, while offerings from mi 
were not heavy, the appearance of 
few cars on the spot market ma‘ 
supplies appear burdensome. 

Resistance to the mounting pric:s 
of millfeeds in recent weeks has bec 
growing and with May values quot: 
at sharp discounts under spot, tho 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 292.5 as of 
April 20, up 10 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 323.6. 











users who could do so decided 
withhold purchases until the lowe:- 
priced May offerings could be o'- 
tained. Additional bookings of floir 
for Gulf shipment by the Producti: 
and Marketing Administration fi ° 
shipment from mills by May 15 inc - 
cate an increased supply of millfe 
in the first half of the coming mont . 

Prices are $5@6 ton lower on bré 1 
than a week ago and middlings a ° 
down almost as much. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in t! ° 
Northwest, the Southwest and 
Buffalo, representing 75% of t!> 
combined flour milling capacities 
those areas, amounted to 52,032 tor ; 
last week, according to figures cor - 
piled by The Northwestern Mille 
Production for the current week cor - 
pares with an output of 51,260 to: s 
in the week previous and 58,886 tors 
in the similar period a year ago. Cr: 
year production to date totals 2,428 - 
865 tons, as compared with 2,374,9:! 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago, 
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Wheat Prices Deeline as Rains 
Improve Crop Prospects 


Moisture Relieves Crusted Topsoil—Favorable Statistics on 
Wheat Supplies Add Power to Downward Price Movement 


Unexpected and generous rains 
over the dry sections of the south- 
western winter wheat belt starting 
April 22 kicked off a wave of selling 
which uncovered stop-loss orders and 
plummeted wheat futures prices from 
8. to 12%c bu. It was the sharpest 
break since the February history- 
making tumble. The moisture was 
reported to have relieved the crusted 
topsoil condition, which had been 
slowing development of the already 
late plants, and dissipated much of 
the pessimism which had been mount- 
ing with each rainless day. 
losing prices of futures at the 
lealing markets April 26 were: Chi- 
cajo— May $2.38%@2.38%, July 
$2 9%,@2.29%, September $2.27% 
@ -.28, December $2.28@2.28%; Min- 
ne .polis—May $2.35%, July $2.33, 
Se; tember $2.26; Kansas City— May 
$2.8%, July $2.21%, September 
2.i:9%. ' 


Supplies Seen as Ample 

ccompanying the break in the dry 
we :ther was information from Wash- 
ingion revealing that the remaining 
su; plies of wheat appear to be ample 
for all needs. The April 23 report on 
what stocks in all positions as of 
Ap:il 1 showed total holdings of 478 
milion bushels, or 55% above com- 
parable holdings a year ago and 44% 
grcater than those of two years ago. 
The quantity is considered sufficient 
to cover potential requirements in the 
last quarter of the current crop sea- 
son and allow a year-end carryover 
of 178 to 198 million bushels on the 
basis of the export program now ex- 
isting. Even with the export goal 
raised to the new figure of 577 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains and flour, 
the carry-over would not be cut 
below the mandatory 150 million- 
bushel figure. A bill now is_ be- 
fore the Senate to reduce the carry- 
over minimum by 30 million, to 120 
million. 


Market Absorbs CCC Buying 

The favorable supply statistics, 
plus the fact that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. was able to step up pur- 
chases to as high as 4 million bushels 
on one day without affecting the 
market, added power to the down- 
ward action of prices. : Flour sales 
showed a temporary pick-up on the 
first days of the mniarket weakness, 
but the volume was not large and 
the rank and file of buyers soon re- 
verted to hand-to-mouth buying in 
the hope of further price weakness. 
Consequently, billing demand for 
cash wheat was not urgent. 


Spring Prices Easier 

The tone of the cash spring wheat 
market at Minneapolis was draggy, 
with prices sharply lower. Receipts 
increased slightly to 900 cars, while 
Duluth took in about the same 
amount. Milling demand was quiet, 
reflecting continued slow flour busi- 
ness. About the only steadying in- 
fluence was a fairly good inquiry for 
wheat for movement via Duluth, but 
bids for that movement also were 
lowered for the week. CCC stepped 
up purchases somewhat, taking 400,- 
000 bu. April 22 for the largest daily 
quantity since the recent buying pro- 
gram started in March. Premiums 
on ordinary protein wheat were 2c 
lower for the week, while the higher 
protein lots were 4@5c lower relative 


to the May future. To-arrive bids 
were lowered 1@2c for the week. 
Durum premiums were erratic, re- 
acting quickly to the slightest change 
in volume of offerings or degree of 
buying interests. The peak was 65c 
over May, but later in the week Nos. 
1 and 2 amber or better were quoted 
54@58c over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 24: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib........... $2.41% @2.46% 
BD Ree EG cc vcsocscecivess 2.40% @2.45% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ....... cere eee 2.40% @2.45% 
2. a  , Serer 2.39% @2.44% 


3 DNS 56 Ib. 2.37% @2.48% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. 2.36% @2.42% 

Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2c, 13% llc, 14% 17c, 15% 
26c, 16% 31c. 


K. C. Premiums Easier 


During the past week cash prem- 
iums for ordinary protein No. 1 
dark hard winter at Kansas City 
were off 1%2¢. This week ordinary 
protein could be bought at 3c over 
the May future, 12% protein is down 
1%@5¢ and 13% declined 3@6%¢. 
Because of the bearish trend and also 
because current flour bookings are 
slow, mills were cautious buyers of 
wheat. Increased receipts during 
the week substantiate the fact that 
most farmers are becoming less pessi- 
mistic over the 1948 crop and many 
are hastening to sell out before the 
new crop is harvested. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.30% @2.78 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. - 2.30 @2.77 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ........ 2.29% @2.76 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.........2.29 @2.75 
SS BPS ee ee 2.31% @2.38 
WO. SOG. ccc ccciscvcvevesese Bae eee 
Ph bbenerpeneevusa cus 2.30% @2.37 
WO 6 TO ciseccanevcsdecene 2.30 @2.36% 
Fort Worth reported ordinary 


No. 1 hard winter selling April 26 
at $2.46%@2.48%, basis delivered 
Texas common points, with practical- 
ly no premium for protein types. 
Moderate offerings met a good de- 
mand for export purposes, but milling 
inquiry was absent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI GROUP TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO JUNE 10-11 


Trends in macaroni merchandising 
and prices will be the subject for dis- 
cussion at the opening session of the 
annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
June 10-11, according to M. J. Donna, 
secretary. 

The subject will be covered from 
the retailers’ viewpoint and the 
wholesalers’ angle by two outstanding 
speakers. Publicity and education will 
be the subjects of a panel discussion 
the afternoon of June 10. An ingre- 
dients panel will discuss such sub- 
jects as Better Eggs for Better Prod- 
ucts, Nutrition and Our Products and 
Better Durum—Better Semolina, at 
the morning meeting June 11. The 
afternoon meeting June 11 will be 
devoted to an audience participation 
discussion on cooperative products 
promotion and a review of future ac- 
tivities of the association. 

Election of officers will be conduct- 
ed prior to the noon recess June 11. 
Social functions are being arranged, 
including cocktails, a dinner dance 
and floor show. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century * * « 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 


April 18-24 Previous 
1948 


April 20-26 April 21-27, April 22-28. 
1947 1946 1945 











week 

oo ne reer ere ere *699,511 726,754 910,730 709,302 903,947 
OEE bc we 606045 8 esd sade es 1,501,553 1,487,874 1.495.865 1,029,692 1,262,357 
EY 'C0G.6.0 bt RAb A ORK 08 ERE TS *422,134 361,520 560,241 421,490 533,106 
Central and Southeast ......... *430,808 532,545 519,419 398,439 611,495 
North Pacific Coast ........... *334,895 343,412 340,715 280,322 401,558 

WORD. saree cicsevecdcinvees 3,388,901 3,452,105 3,826,970 2,839,245 3,712,463 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 68 67 71 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 














-———Percentage of capacity operated c uly 0 ‘ 
April April April April 
18-24, Previous 20-26, 21-27, 22-28, April 24, April 26, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest .ccccess 67 70 87 68 91 36,949,679 41,120,064 
Southwest ........ 96 95 97 71 91 63,352,785 62,226,148 
ROUTED ccvvesiasss 70 60 93 70 89 21,552,788 22,142,652 
Central and S. E... 59 68 66 55 77 23,195,300 23,473,124 
No. Pacific Coast .. 86 88 95 78 97 14,017,478 15,019,776 
TORR ceccesvs 78 80 88 70 90 159,068,030 163,981,764 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
ae finn A ~~ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
> c 
April 18-24 .... 376,920 358,510 oe” i ie ——— SS . eee 
Previous week .. 376,920 333,771 sg April 18-24 ..... 378,960 = *245,961 65 
Oe eee 367,920 365,715 99 Previous week .. 378,960 268,074 7 
Two years ago .. 364,320 216,013 59 SORP OOO. ciciccse 378,360 311,605 82 
Five-year average ......-6eeee seers 76 Two years ago .. 360,360 275,903 77 
Ten-year average ......-.+1eseeeee 71 Five year average .......iceeeseee8 71 
Wichita Ten-year average ........eeseeeeee 61 
April 18-24 . 118,800 107,726 91 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 112,085 94 
Waee GOO s<cccee 118,800 104,659 88 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 91,698 81 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average -....-..-eeeeeeees 76 Montana and Iowa: 
TOM-YOAF AVETERBS ..ccccccccseceses 71 Weekly a 
Salina eapacity output _ tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 100,200 96,859 97 April 18-24 ..... 666,600  *453,550 68 
Previous week .. 100,200 98,000 98 Previous week .. 666,600 458,680 69 
Year ago ....... 100,200 95,830 96 Year ago ....... 667,800 599,125 90 
Two years ago .. 584,600 73,357 pid Two years ago .. 667,800 433,399 65 
Five-year Average .......++.+++++- ; Five-year average ........0.seeeeee 64 
TOM-YORF AVETABE ..cccccccccscccns 83 
BOM=FORE. QVOTORS: occcsacvecssecvess 57 
55 Representative Mills *Preliminary. 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina: 


April 18-24 ..... 964,680 938,458 97 
Previous week .. 964,680 944,018 98 
Year ago ....... 953,280 929,661 98 
Two years ago .. 894,660 648,624 72 
WUVOsFORE GVOTARO ooccccccccccsccse 86 
Ten-year average ..... eTeTrae tree 75 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
April 18-24 ..... 729,366 *430,808 59 
Previous week .. 780,966 532,545 68 
WORF ABO cccoces 791,766 519,419 66 
Two years ago .. 720,606 398,439 55 
Five-year Average ........eseeeecee 61 
TOM-FORF AVOTABS 2 ccccccecccvscoes 61 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

April 18-24 ..... 604,200 *422,134 70 
Previous week .. 604,200 361,520 60 
Year ago ....... 601,200 560,241 93 
Two years ago .. 600,600 421,490 70 


PEUO “TORE GVOTODS occ sc ctccnesecs 
TOUR-VORF GVOTERS 2c cccccccvcesccens 
*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-24 . 243,000 *232,462 96 
Previous week .. 243,000 *238,313 98 
Year ago ....... 333,320 198,093 89 
Two years ago .. 223,720 190,174 84 
PIVG-YVOOF QVETAGZS ..c cscs ccccvesese 85 
SO-HSGRP GUOVORS sc cicscvivcsindse 74 


*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 18-24 ..... 146,400 102,433 70 
Previous week .. 146,400 105,099 72 
YOOr. ABO .icvcces 134,200 142,622 106 
Two years ago .. 134,200 90,148 67 
PUVS+FORF QVOTERS . occ csdeccocesrnse 85 
Tee FORE GVOTEDO 6 occ 606 666 sb ove 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas dnd 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 





-——Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
April 18-24 . 30,406 1,288,686 
Previous week . 30,129 
Two weeks ago. 28,294 
BT "tebe rnevece 30,291 1,202,578 
BEE étb.cseenaws 15,960 1,097,965 
1946 ........... 25,563 1,065,169 
BME. ceasdrsda wee 20,469 1,063,883 
Five-yr. average 24,538 1,141,716 


*Principal mills. 





7-—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly’ Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


$13,278 
13,690 
13,652 
17,679 
10,994 
18,305 
14,189 
14,889 


714,899 18,348 425,280 52,032 2,428,865 

7,441 51,260 

8,987 50,933 , 
748,947 10,916 423,409 58,886 2,374,934 
734,394 6,533 435,531 33,487 2,267,890 
701,198 10,795 422,803 54,663 2,174,469 
632,787 9,434 420,034 44,092 2,117,113 
706,445 9,205 425,411 48,632 2,273,672 


**75% of total capacity. fAll mills. ¢Preliminary. 
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USDA Conservation Plans Criticized 





CONSUMPTION DROPS CITED 
IN ATTACKS ON CAMPAIGNS 


Little Response From Industry Noted in Answer to “Po- 
litically Conceived” Grain-saving Measures—End of 
Cereal Crisis, Adequate Crop Pointed Out 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Sharp declines in 
the domestic per capita consumption 
of flour in the past two crop years 
make the current government drives 
aimed at grain conservation “ludi- 
crous,” according to trade sources 
here. Not only do these campaigns 
seriously impair domestic flour mar- 
kets, but they curtail consumption 
of wheat at a time when surpluses are 
expected and effort should be de- 
voted to expanding rather than lim- 
iting consumption, it is pointed out. 

With the policy of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture aimed at short 
range political considerations instead 
of the long time good of the farm 
producer, it is feared that the em- 
phasis on conservation will be main- 
tained at the expense of the farm 
producer and the milling industry. 


Little Response 

Ever since Congress turned down 
the administration plea for price, ra- 
tion and allocation control power and 
passed the inflation curb law which 
authorized voluntary conservation 
measures, the political leadership of 
the administration has been urging 
conservation measures which have 
met with little response from the in- 
dustries involved. This indifference 
to politically conceived conservation 
campaigns of USDA is based on the 
estimate of the baking industry, for 
example, that this is no time for con- 
servation steps but rather a time for 
vigorous promotion of the consump- 
tion of flour and bakery products. 

To obtain the perspective in regard 
to conservation there is only need to 
study a few facts. First, the world 
cereal crisis has ended according to 
the preeminent world food authority, 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, chief food ad- 
visor to the Economic Cooperative 
Administration. The domestic crop 
outlook indicates another _billion- 
bushel outturn, more than adequate 
for domestic requirements and the 
wheat export program of 300 million 
bushels for 1948-49 for the western 
European nations and other countries. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of USDA reveals that do- 
mestic per capita wheat consumption 
has dropped from 153 lb. in 1946 to 
144 lb. in 1947. In terms of wheat, 
this represents a decline in domestic 
demand for wheat by more than 25 
million bushels, a not inconsequential 
factor as far as the farm producer 
is concerned. Critics of the adminis- 
tration conservation program call at- 
tention to the government exertions 
in behalf of an International Wheat 
Agreement to provide a stable mar- 
ket for U.S. wheat supplies when they 
deliberately refuse to recognize in 
official figures real evidence of de- 
clining domestic markets. 

Adding fuel to the critical flame is 
the recent publication of conservation 


efforts on the part of USDA aimed at 
the best interests of the wheat grow- 
er. In a recent USDA press release 
consumers were urged to use fruits 
for desserts instead of pastries and 
baked goods which require flour. Con- 
tinuing in this so-called conservation 
plan, the consumer was urged not to 
buy or bake more than was needed. 
Housewives were asked to avoid cut- 





<> 
<> 


ting of bread into fancy forms for 
the table and to make open faced 
sandwiches. 

Substitution of oatmeal and rolled 
oats for wheat flour was another con- 
tribution of USDA to the welfare of 
the American housewife, the wheat 
farmer and the flour miller. 

If USDA had no past experience to 
draw upon these conservation efforts 
might be excusable. However, the ex- 
perience of the nation following 
World War I, when the baking and 
milling industries struggled for years 
to regain lost ground, is available. 
The government-imposed damage to 
the baking and milling industries 
through the government 80% flour 
mandate is a malign influence the 
effects of which linger. 

Milling and bakery interests have 
made overtures to the USDA officials 





New Food Conservation Program 


for Consumers Planned by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
new food conservation program for 
consumers. Charles F. Brannan, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture and 
director of the program, explained 
that it is designed to aid consumers 
in meeting the problem of high prices 
as well as in continuing to make food 
available for export in the fight for 
peace and democracy. Voluntary but 
specific conservation measures have 
been developed to enable America’s 
40 million families to cooperate 
whether they eat at home or in the 
country’s 500,000 public eating estab- 
lishments. 

The department said it has the as- 
surance of retail food stores and res- 
taurants that they will help consum- 
ers to make conservation effective 

Meatless Tuesdays are rescinded, 
effective immediately, and consumers 
are asked to observe one meatless 
day a week of their own choice, the 
department announced. 

“Money-Saving Main Dishes,” a 
new publication prepared by the de- 
partment, has been issued simulta- 
neously to suggest practical ways in 
which homemakers can cooperate in 
food conservation. The first edition 
of the booklet, which contains 150 
recipe suggestions and numerous 
menu patterns, is now available. It is 
designed to help consumers save in 
food costs, USDA said. 

In the conservation program rec- 
ommended by the USDA for the pub- 
lic feeding industry, the following 
specific suggestions are included: 

“Don’t buy or bake more bread 
than is needed. Carefully stack and 
store leftover bread. Remember slices 
of bread, half loaves and whole loaves 
accumulate and might eventually find 
their way into the garbage can. 

“Store bread in refrigerator before 
slicing for melba toast to prevent 
waste in cutting. 

“Use melba toast to save bread 
when necessary to serve creamed 
foods on toast. Reduce toast as a 
garniture. 

“Eliminate the cutting of bread in 
fancy shapes for special purposes as 
this is wasteful. 

“Specialize in open-faced  sand- 
wiches, whenever possible, using only 
one slice of bread. 


“Use heels or end slices, stale bread 
and broken crackers for crumbs, 
stuffing, desserts, topping and in 
some casserole and main dishes. 

“Control the service of crackers 
with appetizers, soups and cheese. 

“Substitute at times oatmeal, rolled 
oats, rye or buckwheat for some of 
the wheat flour in recipes. 

“Use rolled oats or bread crumbs 
in meat loaves or croquettes. They 
absorb the meat juices and prevent 
shrinkage. Rolled oats may also be 
used to replace a portion of the wheat 
flour in breads, cakes and cookies.” 


urging that this politically inspired 
conservation program be halted and 
the trend reversed. With the worst 
of world food demands over and the 
nation faced with possible mounting 
and unmanageable wheat surpluses, 
it is high time to gear the govern- 
ment machinery to promote high con- 
sumption of what is still the nation’s 
best buy in foods, wheat flour either 
as such or in the form of bakery 
products. 

USDA officials have privately 
agreed with the industry opinions bt 
no one at the policy level at USD 
will take the step to halt the co! 
servation vogue. 

It is inferred by trade groups th: 
since the USDA has $1 million t> 
spend on conservation measures, 
is unlikely that they will permit thes> 
funds to revert to the U.S. Treasury 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


S. N. JONES VISITS U.S. 


WINNIPEG — Stanley N. Jone 
president of the Winnipeg Grain E> 
change, left for Hot Springs, Va., las 
week to attend the joint Canada-U.s 
committee meeting of the Nation: 
Chambers of Commerce. He will a’ 
tend the sessions as one of the nir 
Canadian delegates to the conferenc 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING POSTPONED 

MINNEAPOLIS—The final mee 
ing for the year of the Minnesot 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industr 
has been postponed from April 30 to 
May 7, according to a recent ar 
nouncement by R. M. Bates, Rapir- 
wax Paper Co. The May 7 meetin 
will be held at the Criterion Clu), 
St. Paul. 








USDA Receives Small Response 
On Baker’s Conservation Plan 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
400 signed pledges have been received 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s conservation headquarters to 
halt consignment sales and hold re- 
turn of stale bakery products to not 
more than 1% of sales. This volume 
of replies represents slightly more 
than 10% of the approximately 3,400 
wholesale bakers in the nation whom 
the USDA had asked to approve a 
voluntary conservation program. 


The plan was submitted to the 
wholesalers in mid-April together 
with a letter urging the individual 
bakers to sign the pledges. The pro- 
gram, if made effective by USDA, 
was planned to extend through Feb. 
28, 1949. Provisions of the agree- 
ment were identical with those set 
forth in the proposed plan for the 
baking industry which was published 
in the Federal Register of March 4, 
1948. In addition to the provision 
in regard to consignment selling, the 
proposal also asked for the limitation 
of inventories of each type of flour 
to a quantity not in excess of that 
required for 60 days’ production, such 
inventories to include all flour on 
hand, in store wherever located or in 
transit. 

An investigation of the replies re- 
ceived by USDA revealed that for the 
most part the companies concurring 
in the appeal for voluntary coopera- 





tion are not prominently known com- 
panies and it is estimated by trade 
authorities that they represent mn 
more than 5% of the total volum 
of bread and bread products sol’! 
by the wholesale bakers of the U.S 

On the basis of recent statements 
by the Secretary of Agriculture t> 
the effect that he would only inst 
tute the campaign: if he received cx 
operation from a “preponderant mz 
jority of the industry,” it seems like! 
that the campaign will never be i: 
augurated unless an overwhelmin 
zeal on the part of the conservatio 
staff is able to persuade him to ré 
verse himself. 

Trade groups have pointed out th: 
the USDA has approximately $1 mi 
lion to spend through June 30, 194° 
on conservation schemes of this tyy 
and that the government agenc 
“may be expected to hang on to th 
type of employment as long as th 
money holds out.” 

If there is no support for the pla 
now, the American Bakers Assn. hé 
reported in a bulletin to its member 
the Secretary of Agriculture is at 
thorized to go to Congress to prov 
there is a need for such a plan, an 
to seek legislation making complianc ° 
mandatory. 

“As far as can be determine‘ 
the need for such controls will be n 
easier to establish today than the 
were six weeks ago,” the ABA said. 
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“My Cattle, MINE TO SELL” 


“MY” Is A LITTLE WORD, but millions of farmers in the world 
can never even hope to use it. They live under “‘isms.’”’ You 
live in the favored nation built on the incentive system. 
Compare the results. Under one plan, people are collected like 
horses, go to work in herds, eat together in shacks, have no 
homes of their own. Those who remain on small farms turn 
over their products to the government. 

Here, each baby born has a chance to own his own farm, 
or to work where he chooses, for as long or as little as he likes. 

A little “ism’’ is a dangerous thing. When it doesn’t work, 
the ism-spreaders say you need more ism-ing. And soon the 
“isms” take over everything. 

Our people enjoy living standards the whole world envies— 
better living standards created by our incentive system. Yes, 
the same incentive that keeps you on the job the year ’round 
keeps Cargill busy 24 hours a day finding better and more 


\. 
N 


OFFICES IN 


© carcint. ine, 


MINNEAPOLIS AN D 


economical ways of handling grain. ..developing through 
research better seed-strains for you to grow . . . using years of 
“‘know-how”’ to build better feeds for your livestock . . . per- 
forming for you a hundred services that grew out of the 
incentive system. 

Cargill has to work, has to serve, to get your business. 
Incentive opportunity awaits every ambitious man and organ- 
ization in our land. And as long as our incentive system 
continues to flourish and grow, just so long will we all be able 
to say, “It’s Mine!’’—just so long will a farmer be able to 
say, ‘““My Crops’’—just so long will he be able to say, “My 
Cattle, MINE TO SELL!”’ 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 


bis ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


Our sincere and constant effort to 
make POLAR BEAR the finest 
baking flour that can be purchased 
anywhere has given POLAR 
BEAR a well-earned reputation 

for top quality among hundreds of 
_ America’s most exacting bakers. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 










OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the _ 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG.., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


aoe = oo “ag . e P » 

RR . STRATTON, Vi S. 

mercy poser Sy Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 







Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Covcccccccccccccccccceeccccccce 
Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 


could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 


Special studies in wheat varieties and soil fertility, shining laboratories and 













today’s milling and baking quality. A long list of special mill equipment- 















LA, 
LIX} 
the purity and condition of the grain before it ever meets the (“¥ , 

| ed 





And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness and purity of the finished flour for bakers use. 


So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 
‘ expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
\ which the baker places such confidence today. 
\ There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 
' from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 
\ COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
H exclusively. The choice is yours. 
‘ 








NORTHWESTERN SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD SPECIAL PURPOSE 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS SOFT FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Inaccurate re- 
porting in these columns of protests 
made recently by Pacific Coast mill- 
ers to Sen. Harry P. Cain of Wash- 
ington against export flour licensing 
policies and methods has led H. W. 
Taylor, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, to offer 
for publication his official statement 
to Sen. Cain. Mr. Taylor was the 
sole witness in this matter on behalf 
of millers of his area. His statement 
contains ino substantiation of the re- 
port from our Seattle correspondent, 
published in the issue of April 13, 
that (1) “certain officials in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are playing favorites 
with friends in the East coast and 
midwestern areas, and that these 
favored few are receiving the bulk 
of all flour export permits which are 
being granted”; (2) that “it was fur- 
ther charged that the holders of 
these permits in turn sell them to 
mills located in areas close to eastern 
or Gulf shipping points,” and (3) that 
“specific charges of definite ‘rates’ 
for export permits are said to have 
been aired at the hearing, and defi- 
nite names, places and transactions 
were reported to have been men- 
tioned.” The essential text of Mr. 
Taylor’s statement follows: 


¢¢ ¢ 


ORMALLY a very large per- 
N centage of our entire output 

moved in export trade, princi- 
pally to Central and South America, 
China and the Philippine Islands, and 
we are dependent on this trade to 
keep our mills operating. 

Since the end of the war flour gen- 
erally has been under specific licens- 
ing, except for a short period of time 
when it was under general license. 
Until Jan. 1, 1948, export licenses for 
flour were issued on a so-called his- 
torical basis, reserving a small por- 
tion for veterans who had entered the 
export field, and a small portion for 
newcomers in export trade. Since Jan. 
1, 1948, we have been operating under 
the provisions of OIT Current Export 
Bulletin No. 431, and presently our 
mills are not operating to capacity, 
and I am sure other witnesses at this 
hearing will also testify that their 
mills are operating at a very reduced 
capacity. 

It is our recommendation that flour 
intended for export to the Western 
Hemisphere, the Orient and Philip- 
pine Islands be immediately placed 
under general license, as it is our con- 
tention that wheat is not now in short 
supply, and that unless this action is 
taken we will find ourselves to be in 
possession of a large carry-over and 
only two and one half months from 
the beginning of the harvest of a new 
crop. 


The Oriental Situation 


Now as to controls, I would like to 
say that I have just returned from a 
trip throughout the Orient, having 
spent some time in Japan, China and 
the Philippine Islands. 

As far as Japan is concerned I real- 
ize this is an occupied country, and 
undoubtedly the food situation there 
is one that will have to be taken care 
of by the Army. However, this is a 
country where a large quantity of 
flour is used commercially and we 
contend that this flour used for com- 
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The Export Flour Licensing Problem 
of Pacifie Coast Millers 


mercial purposes should be allowed 
to move into that country through 
commercial channels. 

In China presently all flour from 
the U.S. is being handled on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis, and has 
been for the past two years with the 
exception of the July and August al- 
locations, which were granted com- 
mercially, and export licenses were 
issued on the old historical basis to 
the mills which supplied China pre- 
war. These July and August alloca- 
tions were sold by the millers through 
their old regular established agencies 
to the Central Trust, which is the 
buying agency for the Chinese gov- 
ernment, but at least this flour moved 
in our old brands, which means so 
much to us, as I don’t know of any 
country in the world where a brand 
or mark means as much as it does in 
China. It seems queer to us that flour 
from this country cannot be handled 
commercially the same as flour from 
Canada, and I submit as evidence a 
clipping from The Northwestern Mill- 
er, dated March 9, under a Vancouver 
date line, which announced an allo- 
cation of 12,000 bbl. for China. 


Dollar Sales to Hongkong 


It is my understanding that the 
purpose of OIT Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 431 was to conserve Ameri- 
can dollars abroad, but in Hongkong 
I found that Canadian flour was being 
sold in Hongkong not for Canadian 
dollars, but for American dollars, and 
this flour eventually finds its way to 
Canton and other South China points. 
No flour allocation is being made 
from U.S. to Hongkong. 

In the Philippine Islands I really 
found a critical situation as far as 
flour was concerned. Until the effec- 
tive date of Bulletin No. 431 flour 
allocated to the Philippine Islands 
was handled on a historical basis, 


about 70% of the allocation being 
given to the mills located in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Where the other 30% 
went I do not know. I do know that 
before the war the mills in this terri- 
tory supplied about 98% of the flour 
shipped to the Philippine Islands. Un- 
der the old system of licensing the 
mills in this district would have their 
export license forms in the hands of 
the Department of Commerce prior 
to the announcement of the alloca- 
tion, and generally within two or 
three days after the announcement 
the licenses would be issued and very 
shortly thereafter the flour would be 
on its way to the Philippine Islands, 
as we all manufactured some stocks 
ahead knowing that we were going 
to get a license, and there was no 
delay in making shipments. Under the 
new system we do not know whether 
we will get a license or not and it 
is very dangerous for any mill to have 
milled ahead any stock of flour, or 
even to have empty bags on hand as 
the flour moves over there under dif- 
ferent brands than we use domestic- 
ally. Licenses to cover the March al- 
location, which was announced on 
Feb. 5, were not processed by OIT un- 
til March 19, after which time bags 
had to be ordered, flour manufac- 
tured, and the necessary shipping ar- 
rangements made. Whereas, if the li- 
censes had been handled under the 
old system there is no question but 
what the flour would have been in 
the Philippines and a goodly portion 
of it used by the time the licenses 
were eventually issued by OIT. 


Shortage in Philippines 
These delays have created a short- 
age of flour in the Philippines which 
has resulted in nationalization of the 
flour business in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and restrictions have been im- 
posed by the Philippine government 





CERTIFICATE PRESENTED—F. H. Ludington (right), president of the 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, is 


shown receiving the 


Brand Names 


Foundation certificate of public service from T. H. Mueller, chairman of 
the foundation’s executive committee. The award, created by the founda- 
tion to recognize the value of brand names in their service to the public, 
was presented at a dinner at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria in New York. 
The citation describing the long history of responsible service to the pub- 
lice by the brand name “Chase” was made by F. M. Folsom, executive 


vice president of the foundation. 
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through their PRATRA (Philippine 
Relief and Trade Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration), and for the informa- 
tion of this committee I am attach- 
ing hereto an editorial from the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
Journal quoting administrative order 
No. 4, dated Feb? 24, from which you 
will note all shipments of Canadian 
flour shall be purchased by PRATRA; 
20% of all American flour, and the 
balance of 80% American flour only 
released to customers by written au- 
thority from the PRATRA office. I 
would like to call your attention that 
the only authority to release flour 
will be given through the Chinese 


“Flour Importers Assn. and the F'ji- 


pino Flour Importers Assn., and 
would like to also call your attention 
to the misbehavior mentioned in con- 
nection with these two associations, 
I am sure that the comments by the 
editor of this journal will also be of 
interest to the members of this com- 
mittee. 

While in the Philippines I found 
flour being sold to the bakers at more 
than two and one half times the price 
which was originally charged for it 
by the mills at the time of shipme:tt. 
PRATRA has a controlled price, but 
in order to get flour to keep operating 
the bakers have found it necessery 
to pay additional under-the-counter 
money even after PRATRA has ‘s- 
sued an order to the above two mcn- 
tioned associations for delivery. 


Sale of Licenses 


As mentioned before, approxima 'e- 
ly 98% of the flour supplied the Phil- 
ippine Islands was furnished by mils 
which are members of the North Pa- 
cific Millers Assn. and located in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. For 
the March allocation, which amount- 
ed only to 240,000 bags, 135 exporters 
submitted 282 applications for a total 
of 3,337,000 cwt. of flour. Of course 
that many licenses were not proc- 
essed, but I do know that the mills in 
this territory, formerly shipping prac- 
tically all the flour to the Philippine 
Islands, received only about 60% of 
the allocation, and we contend that it 
is not fair to the mills in this district 
to issue licenses to Tom, Dick and 
Harry, as this results in the sale of 
licenses instead of the sale of flour, 
as anyone who has a license can sell 
his flour in a market which is in short 
supply. We know that licenses have 
been issued to stevedoring firms and 
fruit exporters, who have never pre- 
viously had any experience in flour 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
TOUR PUBLISHING FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fifty students 
of the current class at the Dun- 
woody School of Baking were enter- 
tained at a luncheon and tour of Tie 
Miller Publishing Co. April 21. 

Accompanied by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the school of baking 
and technical editor of The Americ in 

0 
d 





Baker, and Rudy Harder, assistant 
Mr, Vander Voort, the students hea” 
a short resume of the market sitt 2- 
tion as it affects the baker by Don ©. 
Rogers, market editor of The Ame 
can Baker and The Northweste 
Miller. They were welcomed by Car- 
roll K. Michener and T. A. Grifl 
Officials of the publishing firm, a 
the news gathering methods used » 
the firm were explained by Milton | 
Kihlstrum, news editor of The Nort}- 
western Miller. 

After the luncheon in the club room 
of the company, the visitors were tak- 
en on a tour of the building’s editorial 
and production offices. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 











‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great F lours from the 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 


 <——— 





WICHITA, KANSAS 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











BAGSY wr Kar 


BURLAP COTTON 2 gif 


PAPER fiinres 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


ie [é6. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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Pillsbury Expands 
Capital With 
$12 Million Loan 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has borrowed $12 million on its 
3%% promissory note from the New 
York Life Insurance Co. under ar- 
rangements made in conjunction with 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, it was announced 
last week by P. W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills. 

The note, containing provisions for 
sinking fund payments, matures in 
1968. The proceeds, it was said, will 
be used for general corporate pur- 
poses, primarily to increase working 
capital, 

Pillsbury Mills, although one of the 
oldest flour milling organizations in 
the nation, points out that it con- 
tinues to maintain itself as one of 
the most modern. It has done so in 
recent years by streamlining its ad- 
ministrative organization, diversify- 
ing its products, constructing new 
plants, concentrating upon research 
for new uses for grain products and 
maintaining enlightened employee 
and community relationships. 

Under the leadership of Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president, administration of 
the firm has been organized into sev- 
eral autonomous divisions which re- 
port their activities only to manage- 
ment and the board of directors. The 
most recently created divisions are 
the flour milling division, the grocery 
products division and the grain divi- 
sion. Others are the feed and soy 


- division and the Globe Mills division 


on the West Coast. 

Two new plants are nearing com- 
pletion. At Los Angeles, the finish- 
ing touches are being made on a new 
feed mill and grain storage elevator 
with a capacity of 1,250,000 bu., and 
at Springfield, Ill., a new pre-mix 
plant is nearly completed. When fin- 
ished the new Springfield plant will 
be one of the few of its kind in the 
U.S. built specifically to supply bak- 
eries, hotels, restaurants and insti- 
tutions with prepared mixes. 

A new feed mill, now in operation, 
was completed recently at Lima, 
Ohio, while a new soybean refining 
plant—an addition to the present soy 
plant—was finished at Clinton, Iowa. 
Both of these plants are operated by 
the feed and soy division. 

Ground was broken last winter for 
a pilot plant to be used for transla- 
tion of research laboratory findings 
into actual manufacture of products 
and to test new manufacturing meth- 
ods. The present research and prod- 
ucts development laboratory, mean- 
while, will be doubled in size. A 1,- 
300,000-bu. grain elevator at Daven- 
port, Iowa, is another recent acquisi- 
tion. 

The company has committed itself 
to the production of a series of new 
mixes, designed to lighten work and 
save the time of both bakers and 
housewives, in an expansion of its 
“family of foods.” Newest mixes are 
pie crust mix and hot roll mix. Other 
mixes are in the process of consumer 
testing. 

In the field of employee relations, a 
new office—that of recreation direc- 
tor—has been created to promote 
company social and athletic activities. 
The company sponsors- an annual in- 
terplant safety contest and a monthly 
employee - management newspaper, 
Pillsbury People. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our. Own Laboratory. 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and (Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Lemar, Colo. 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


j. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leaveaworth, Kansas 
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‘The Choice of the _— Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





ARNOLD 


veeBece 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


M. D. King ng Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 

















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
~~ 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high ponte 
wheat district of central western 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


~ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











OIT Broadens 
Scope of Export 
Blanket Licenses 


WASHINGTON—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade has simplified the 
export licensing requirements applic- 
able to nearly 35% of the Department 
of Commerce schedule B classifica- 
tions on the positive list of commodi- 
ties in short supply. 

Beginning April 22, 1948, some 138 
separate schedule B classifications on 
the positive list, including all foods 
and food products, fodders and feeds, 
fats and oils, seeds, inedible animal 
and vegetable products, soaps and 
toilet preparation, will be added to 
the broad list of items which are al- 
ready subject to the blanket (BLT) 
licensing procedure. As formerly con- 
stituted, this original list included 
only seven items—candles, insulin, 
milk shipping cans, milk shipping con- 
tainers, and metal window sash, win- 
dow frames, and fabricated door 
frames. 

Under the blanket (BLT) licensing 
procedure, the OIT authorizes by 
means of a single license document 
the exportation of specified positive 
list commodities to two or more des- 
ignated consignees in the same coun- 
try of destination. The effect of the 
procedure is to cut down paperwork 
for both OIT and the exporter, since 
the latter is required to submit only 
one application for authorization to 
ship a given commodity to all con- 
signees in a given country. 

Applications for BLT licenses 
should be submitted to the OIT on 
the customary application form IT 
419, the words “BLT License,” how- 
ever, should be written across the 
top of the form. Each application 
must be accompanied by a list of the 
proposed consignees, their addresses, 
and the quantities which it is pro- 
posed to ship to each. Evidence of 
accepted firm orders from each named 
consignee must accompany the BLT 
application for all commodities except 
milk shipping cans and candles, the 
licensing of which is not subject to 
this requirement. 

Evidence of accepted firm. orders 
is not required with the application if 
the total amount covered by the order 
to be shipped to each consignee is 
not more than $100, or not more than 
twice the value of the given com- 
modity which may be shipped under 
general (GLV) license, whichever is 
larger. The applicant must neverthe- 
less hold accepted firm orders from 
the named consignees, and must keep 
such orders available for inspection 
by OIT. ; 

A separate BLT application must 
be submitted for each commodity to 
be exported to a single country of 
destination, except in the case of 
meat products, all of which may be 
included in a single BLT application. 
The application must show the total 
quantity to be exported, the total 
price, and the unit price. Any varia- 
tion in price for the same commodity 
as among different consignees must 
be explained in detail. 

No restriction is made as to the 
number of BLT applications which 
may be submitted by an exporter dur- 
ing a calendar quarter. BLT licenses 
are issued for the validity period ap- 
plicable to the commodity which it 
is desired to ship. 

The exporter is required to present 
the BLT license to the collector of 
customs at the time of actual] export 
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clearance of the shipment. The total 


shipped against a BLT license may 
not exceed the total quantity ap- 
proved for export on the face of the 
license, and the total quantity shipped 
to a single consignee may not exceed 
the quantity approved for the re- 
spective consignee. In making out the 
shipper’s export declaration, the hold- 
er of a BLT license must enter the 
symbol “BLT—’” and the license num- 
ber in addition to the other required 
details. 

Holders of outstanding BLT licenses 
for the commodities which were su)- 
ject to the BLT procedure before 
April 22, 1948, may continue to ship 
against such licenses until the fvll 


‘ authorized amount has been shippe1, 


or until the expiration date of the 
license, whichever is sooner. The |i- 
cense must be presented to the co!- 
lector of customs at the time of ex- 
port clearance. 

License applications for these cor- 
modities submitted to OIT prior ‘5 
April 22 will be considered for va!:- 
dation despite the absence of info-- 
mation as to the amount to te 
shipped to each consignee. Applic - 
tions for these commodities submi:- 
ted to OIT after April 22, howeve-, 
must contain all the information r: - 
quired for the new list of items su>- 
ject to the BLT licensing procedur:. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CEREAL CHEMISTS ASSIST 
IN PLANS FOR RESEARC1 


PENDLETON, ORE.—Cereal 
chemists from flour mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest met here April 1 
with Dr. G. E. Hilbert, director of 
the Northern Regional Research La!- 
oratory, Peoria, Ill., and Dr. Haro'd 
S. Olcott, head of the wheat sectio 
Western Regional Research Labor:- 
tory, Albany, Cal., to discuss wheat 
quality research and the entire whe:t 
research program. 

Ideas were exchanged and it is 
hoped the industry will benefit from 
the future of the federal wheat re- 
search program. 

Dr. Mark A. Barmore, director of 
the regional wheat quality laborator) . 
Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman, attended the mee‘ 
ing and said that his laboratory woul: 
be in operation late in April. New 
wheat varieties and breeding stoc\ 
for the plant breeders in the Pacific 
Northwest will be tested for millin 
and baking quality by Dr. Barmore’s 
laboratory. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. 0. FLETCHER ASSUMES 
DUTIES WITH CROP GROU!’ 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Rober 
O. Fletcher, new field secretary of th 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvemer 
Assn., assumed his duties March 2: 
He succeeds Willard N. Crawfor« 
who now is assistant manager of th: 
Pendleton mill of Igleheart Bros., Inc 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS DOWN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Flour re 
ceipts during March this year dé 
clined to 57,050 bbl. from the 65,10° 
bbl. reported for the same month 
year ago, according to the Milwauke 
Grain Exchange. Shipments were als 
lower at 18,550 bbl., compared to 22 
400 bbl. sent from here a year be 
fore. Sharp declines in wheat move 
ment were also noted. Total receipts 
for March were only 5,295 bu., corr 
pared to the 19,200 bu. last yea! 
Shipments were down to 3,330 bu 
from 12,560 bu. a year before. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WISDOM 


BIiA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1821 \N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





— 


lhe Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
resus e MINNESOTA 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 


44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 25¢ TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


a 
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Missouri Official 
Conducts Hearing 
on Used Bag Order 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—A public 
hearing on the proposed Missouri 
used bag law was held here April 19 
before Samuel Marsh, director of the 
state department of Public Health 
and Welfare. Testimony in favor of 
the suggested regulation was pre- 
sented by Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, Roy K. Durham, technical 
director, Millers National Federation, 
and M. S. Buckley, sanitation expert 
of the Rodney Milling Co. 

Opposing the proposal to prohibit 
used flour bags were representatives 
of the National Burlap Bag Dealers 
Assn., who submitted evidence on the 
effectiveness of certain bag clean- 
ing procedures and proposed that 
used bags be permitted if they were 
sterilized according to this procedure 
by a licensed operator 

Decision on the regulation will be 
made by the department after study 
of evidence presented. The earliest 
date on which any regulation could 
be made effective would be July 1, 
since 60 days must elapse after a 
public hearing on any state regula- 
tion. 

The text of the proposed Missouri 
regulation is as follows: 

“On or after July 1, 1948, no miller 
or manufacturer of cereal foods shall 
pack any flour or other cereal prod- 
uct intended for human consumption 
in any container which has been pre- 
viously used. No baker or other food 
processor shall use any flour or other 
cereal food product which has been 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS DONATES 
$3,000 FOR WHEAT STUDY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has made a 
grant of $3,000 to the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, to finance research in a post- 
harvest wheat survey. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, said that the re- 
search will attempt to determine why 
some wheat in certain years is more 
mature than other wheat and gives 
a better baking response immediately 
after harvest. The effect of ethylene 
gas as a maturing agent also will be 
studied. 

The research project will be super- 
vised by Dr. Shellenberger with the 
assistance of Dr. Max Milner and a 
graduate student yet to be selected. 
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REICHERT MILL STARTS 
SOY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


FREEBURG, ILL.— The Reichert 
Milling Co. has discontinued the pro- 
duction of wheat flour to process soy 
flour under contract with the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, it 
has been announced by W. C. Reich- 
ert, president of the company. 

The mill, established in 1861, has 
installed machinery for processing soy 
flour and feed from defatted soybean 
meal shipped from the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland plant at Decatur, Il. 

Soy flour production started March 
18, and output now is reported to be 
nearly 300,000 lb. a day. Daily flour 
milling capacity of the mill was 2,300 
sacks. 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Not by chance is SUNNY KANSAS 


one of America’s outstanding bakery 








flours. For we plan the good baking 


qualities of this well-known brand 


from the first step in wheat selection 


to the final stage of processing. Ex- 
pert milling in our modern plant and 


careful laboratory guidance assure 


the perfection of SUNNY KANSAS. 


* * 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies Z this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgia 



















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





















Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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ST. REGIS PLANT—This view from the air shows the integrated facili- 
ties of the St. Regis Paper Co., North Pensacola, Fla., which are now 
swinging into top production. Roy K. Ferguson, president of the St. Regis 
company and a group of industrialists recently participated in the official 
opening of the new multiwall bag plant, the output of which is the end 
product of two modern kraft paper mills and an adjacent, long-term 
wood supply. In the foreground is the new Alabama Pulp & Paper Co. mill, 
with the multiwall bag plant at the right. In the background is the 
Florida Pulp & Paper Co. mill. The two paper companies are subsidiaries 
of St. Regis. The combined output of the two mills is sufficient to make 
500 million multiwall bags annually. The bag plant has a capacity for 
turning out 250 million bags annually and is designed so that it later can 
be expanded to a capacity of 500 million. 





Cargill-Rockefeller Interests 
Announce Brazilian Project 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, Inc., 
large grain firm with headquarters 
here, and the International Basic 
Economy Corp., New York, have 
reached an agreement for the estab- 
lishment in Brazil of a company to 
engage in the merchandising and 
processing of grain and related prod- 
ucts. 

The announcement was made joint- 
ly April 22 by John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
president of Cargill, Inc., and Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, president of the IBEC. 

The agreement provides for joint 
capital participation by Brazilian in- 
vestors as well as by the two U.S 
companies. 

The project will provide bulk ware- 
housing and storage facilities for han- 
dling grains, oil-bearing seeds and 
other farm products. Because Brazil 
is an important producer and con- 
sumer of corn, it is expected that 
this particular grain will play an im- 
portant part in the company’s ini- 
tial operations. 


Farmers, Consumers to Benefit 

Modern, efficient methods of distri- 
bution will result in benefits to both 
farmers and consumers through lower 
costs and reduction in food waste and 
will stimulate food production by 
broadening market outlets, the joint 
announcement says. 

The IBEC-Cargill agreement fol- 
lows a survey made in Brazil by of- 
ficials and technicians of both organ- 
izations. The survey indicated that 
Brazil needed, and would benefit 
from, the introduction of modern fa- 
cilities for handling and distribution 
of agricultural food products. 

The arrangement with Cargill car- 
ries out the principle of joint enter- 
price which the IBEC is applying 
in association with Brazilian, Vene- 
zuelan and U.S. groups and individu- 
als in developing business enterprises 
in Brazil and Venezuela. 

Cargill will provide the managerial 
and technical personnel and plans to 
train Brazilians in the U.S. for tech- 
nical and supervisory positions in the 
enterprise. Thus, Cargill’s operational 


experience will become coordinated 
with the IBEC Brazilian agricultural 
activities. 


For Better Living Standards 

The basic objective in cooperation 
with Brazilian individuals and groups 
is to assist them in their efforts to 
raise the standard of living through 
successfully proven methods of eco- 
nomic development. 

From its inception in 1865, Cargill, 
Inc., has grown into a leading grain 
company with storage capacity of 
approximately 75 million bushels in 
the U.S. Its facilities include a line 
of country elevators in the upper 
Midwest grain area, terminal eleva- 
tors in important grain markets, 
feed mills and oil seed extraction and 
seed processing plants located in the 
west central states. 

In addition to national and interna- 
tional grain merchandising, distribu- 
tion of a wide variety of agricultural 
products and farm supplies is car- 
ried on through its country elevators 
and independent dealers. 


Venezuelan Activities Launched 


Late in March, the Nelson Rocke- 
feller interests launched a project in 
Venezuela known as the Venezuelan 
Basic Economy Corp. with the an- 
nouncement of the formation of the 
Henke & Pillot Supply Co., Houston, 
Texas, to act as buyer for all food- 
stuffs (including flour), drugs, house- 
wares and other merchandise to be 
distributed in Venezuela. (The North- 
western Miller, March 23, page 9.) 

Under the VBEC; the Rockefeller 
company is establishing a series of 
grocery super markets in Venezuela 
with the expectation of encouraging 
the production of more food and 
cheaper food distribution. First ship- 
ments of food left Houston about the 
last of March. As of March 21, flour 
purchases made totaled about 2,000 
sacks. 

Cargill in Puerto Rico 

In December, 1947, it was an- 
nounced that Cargill, Inc., was nego- 
tiating with the Puerto Rican Indus- 
trial Development Co., for the con- 


struction of grain elevator, feed and 
flour milling properties to be operat- 
ed at San Juan by the Cargill inter- 
ests. Under the proposal, the Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co. 
would provide land, road and dock 
facilities and construct buildings for 
the project. 

When completed, at a cost of $2 
million, all physical assets were to 
be sold to a Cargill subsidiary, to be 
organized in Puerto Rico, with the 
assets to be paid for over a period of 
years. 

Cargill, Inc., has established offices 
in San Juan, but certain contingencies 
remain to be worked out before the 
deal is consummated. 
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OHIO BAKERS COMPLETE 
SUMMER CRUISE PLANS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Final ar- 
rangements for the summer meeting 
of the Ohio Bakers Assn. in the form 
of a cruise from Cleveland to Mack- 
inac Island and return, held June 15- 
17, are being completed, according 
to a recent announcement by Roy 
Ferguson, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

The final arrangements include ev- 
erything for the entire trip, Mr. Fer- 
guson said, including meals and en- 
tertainment. A Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. ship will leave Cleve- 
land at 10 a.m., June 15, arriving at 
Mackinac at noon the next day. The 
bakers and guests will leave the 
island at 6 p.m., June 16, and will 
return to Cleveland at 8 p.m., June 17. 
May 1 has been set as the absolute 
deadline for reservations and pay- 
ment, Mr. Ferguson said. The offices 
of the Ohio Bakers Assn. are in the 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15. 
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UNION BAG SALES 


JERSEY CITY—Sales and earnings 
of Union Bag & Paper Corp. for the 
first quarter of 1948 were higher than 
for any previous quarter in the com- 
pany’s history, Alexander Calder, 
president, told stockholders at the 
annual meeting. Union Bag’s sales 
were $19.3 million for the latest quar- 
ter, compared with $14.3 million a 
year ago. Earnings of $3,560,000 were 
equal to $2.40 per share on the 1,483,- 
042 capital shares now outstanding. 
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This. compares with $2,671,941, equal 
to $2.10 per share on the 1,271,437 
capital shares outstanding in the first 
quarter last year. 
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AMF DIRECTORS RENAMED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


FLEMINGTON, N.J.— Morehead 
Patterson, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced that the board of directors 
of the American Machine & Foundry 
Co. was reelected April 20 at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders here. 

The 11 AMF directors are: More- 
head Patterson, George Arents, Dan- 





* iel H. Haynes, George S. Hastings, 


George S. Hills, John W. Hooper, 
Knox Ide, C. W. LaPierre, Herbert 
H. Leonard, Martin Miller and Roland 
P. Soule. 

The stockholders also approved the 
amendment of the certificate of or- 
ganization. The purpose of _ this 
amendment is to more clearly set 
forth the business which the com- 
pany is authorized to conduct. 
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Bill to Repeal 3% 
Transportation 
Tax Introduced 


WASHINGTON—A bill—HR 6196 
—to repeal the 3% transportation 
tax, has been introduced in Congress 
by Rep. George MacKinnon (R., 
Minn.) 

The measure has been referred to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for action. Favorable attention 
at this session is doubtful, although 
there is strong interest among farm 
producers, who in most cases are 
compelled to absorb this tax in the 
sale of their commodities. 

An influential member of the Ways 
and Means Committee is alleged to 
have said that the only taxes of this 
type which may be lifted this year 
will be the tax on communications. 
A bill for this purpose is now pend- 
ing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduced by Rep. James H. 
Morrison (D., La.). 





Peavey Company Launches All-Out 
Attack on World Wheat Agreement 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Why Risk an 
Atom Bomb Made of Wheat?” With 
that provocative headline, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., pioneer Minneapolis 
grain and milling firm, launched an 
all-out attack April 21 on the pro- 
posed five-year International Wheat 
Agreement, in an effort to spotlight 
hidden loopholes in the plan before 
it reaches the U.S. Senate. 

In full-page pictorial newspaper 
ads, appearing in 25 Midwest dailies 
and in the Wall Street Journal, 
Peavey presented effective pictures 
of five different individuals—a wheat 
farmer, a farm wife, a mechanic, a 
salesman and an official of the Peavey 
company—voicing these chief argu- 
ments against the proposed Wheat 
Agreement treaty with 35 other na- 
tions: 

. It’s a step toward socialism. 

. It means more taxes. 

. Russia can undermine it. 

. It’s full of loopholes. 

. It gives farmers no real guar- 
antees, 


UP Whe 


The five individuals pictured in 
the ad stated these facts as reasons 
“Why I want Congress to vote against 
the International Wheat Agreement”: 

In order to meet commitments un- 
der a similar wheat agreement with 
Great Britain, Canada has had to so- 
cialize its wheat industry, and this 
“creeping paralysis” of state social- 
ism would become necessary if the 
U.S. joined the wheat agreement, un- 
der which we would promise to ex- 
port 185 million bushels a year. 

None of the 33 importing countries 
in the “agreement” guarantees to 
purchase its quota except at mini- 
mum prices—and any nation can back 
out of its agreement with no penalty 
whatsoever. 

The U.S. would have only 370 out 
of 2,000 votes on the International 
Wheat Council, which has unlimited 
power in administering the “agree- 
ment.” 

Russia and Argentina, both very 
large wheat producers, can undermine 
the “agreement” because they are not 
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and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 








SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“DURAMBER” 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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AVOR AND ECONOMY 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


CINCINNATI, O. 





The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 








parties to it. They could start a wheat 
price cutting “war” at any moment 
of their own choosing. 

The Peavey ad urged readers to 
write their senators and tell them 
“to keep the U.S. unshackled. Tell 
them you don’t want a socialized in- 
ternational wheat agreement.” 
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Chicare Delegates 
to Distributors’ 
Convention Named 


CHICAGO—The .Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will be well 
represented at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. Three official del- 
egates were elected at a dinner meet- 
ing held the evening of April 22 at 
the Furniture Club and six or sev- 
en other members are expected to 
attend the national convention. 

The official delegates are Milton 
Reese, Nelson K. Reese’s Sons Co.; 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., and J. E. Fagan, broker. The 
alternates are J. Howorka, Minneap- 
olis-Larabee Flour Co., and Allen 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

Another golf tournament and out- 
ing will be held this year by the 
Chicago organization at the Rolling 
Green Country Club July 8. R.E. Bem- 
mels, president, appointed the fol- 
lowing to the golf committee: George 
Korinek, Frank Korinek & Co., chair- 
man; Seymour Neiman, Neiman Bros. 
Co., and D. C. Creiger, Hobart J. 
Thurber Co. Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills Co., will have charge 
of the horseshoe tournament and N. 
G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., 
will be general chairman of the day. 

An application for membership 
from W. R. Moore, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., was presented and unani- 
mously approved. 
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GENERAL MILLS CITED 
FOR DAIRY PROMOTION 


ST. PAUL—For promoting the sale 
of dairy products through its adver- 
tising in 1947, General Mills, Inc., re- 
ceived from the American Dairy As- 
sociation a special award and cita- 
tion’at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Minnesota Dairy Industry Committee 
in the St. Paul Hotel April 19. 

Leslie N. Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, received a plaque from D. 
T. Carlson of Willmar, past presi- 
dent of the dairy association, and 
W. S. Moscrip, president of the Min- 
nesota committee. 

The citation paid tribute to General 
Mills “for unique accomplishments of 
special significance to the dairy 
farmers of America in the advance- 
ment of greater enjoyment of good 
eating and better nutrition through 
wider use of dairy foods.” Mr. Perrin 
said the nation owes its high food 
standards in great measure to the 
dairy farmer and the industry gen- 
erally. 
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CCC RICE PURCHASES 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 4,200,000 Ib. of 
southern rice during the week ended 
April 9, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture announced recently. The an- 
nounced purchases raise the total 
bought since Oct. 14, 1947, when the 
purchase program was begun, to 247,- 
840,900 Ib. Rice is being bought to fill 
export allocations. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





WANTED: OLD TOMES—Prof. John 
M. MacKenzie of the mechanical en- 
gineering department, University of 
Minnesota, has asked the editors of 
this journal to address an appeal to 
the bibliophilic members of the mill- 
ing industry. Prof. MacKenzie needs 
several copies of out-of-print tomes 
to use as textbooks for his students 
enrolled in the course in flour milling 
engineering. He has students but not 
enough textbooks and he says this 
is very awkward. 


“The normal channels of procure- 
ment have failed and it will be ap- 
preciated if you can assist us by call- 
ing our needs to the attention of in- 
terested millers. Not more than two 
copies of each text will be required 
for our use,” Prof. MacKenzie ex- 
plains. The books that are wanted are: 

Flour Milling Processes, by James H. 


Scott. This book was published by Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd., London. 


Gradual Reduction Milling, by Louis H. 
Gibson; published by The Northwestern 
Miller in 1885 


Practical Milling, by B. W. Dedrick; 
published by National Miller Publishing Co. 
in 1924. 


Studies in Practical Milling, by Edgar 8. 
Miller; published by The Northwestern 
Miller. 


The Microscope in the Mill, by James H. 
Scott; published by the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Liverpool. 

If any of our readers can spare 
their copies of any of the above-men- 
tioned books, here is an opportunity 
to be of service to the industry. Prof. 
MacKenzie will either buy the books 
or accept them as a loan. His ad- 
dress: Prof. John M. MacKenzie, De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis 15, Minn. 

e@e°e 


So far as historians and ethnolo- 
gists are aware there never was any 
cannibalism in the Hawaiian Islands. 
But the boys on the Board of Trade 
in Chicago back in 1874 didn’t know 
this. The result was an embarrass- 
ment. King Kalakaua of Hawaii vis- 
ited the exchange, and as he appeared 
on the floor a group of the more ani- 
mated members began singing the 
then popular song, “King of the Can- 
nibal Isles.” After order had been re- 
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stored, the mayor of Chicago began 
his welcoming speech thus: “I have 
the honor of escorting into your 
midst the King of the Can ‘~ 
Quickly switching to an apology, the 
mayor nevertheless was too late to 
keep the King from departing in high 
dudgeon. To the mayor and the pit- 
men cannibalism, it naturally occurs 
to one, may not have had any more 
opprobrious connotation at the time 
than some of the lustiest bull fight- 
ing and bear baiting on ’change. The 
King was too touchy—they were 
merely paying him a compliment. 


NUTRITION SOMEWHAT 
ANONYMOU S—“A well known 
philanthropic foundation with head- 
quarters in Radio City,” the identity 
of which is undisclosed, has financed 
the distribution to libraries of 2,500 
copies of the book “Tomorrow’s 
Food” by Rorty and Norman. This 
book, which caused a brief stir in the 
breadstuffs industries about a year 
ago, makes a bold attack upon bread 
enrichment and does so in such a 
manner as to do no good for the 
Staff of Life. Distribution was ac- 
complished, according to a represen- 
tative of the publisher, Prentice Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, through the 
American Academy of Applied Nutri- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal., at the head of 
which is a Dr. Francis Pottinger. 
The publisher, complaining that “To- 
morrow’s Food” has been something 
less than a best seller, now proposes 
to reach all the doctors, dentists, nu- 
tritionists and dieticians in the coun- 
try—through the anonymous nutri- 
tional angel and his stooge academy. 


J st 3 We take no pleasure in writ- 
ing about these things, but think the 
flour industry should know about 
them—should taste the bitter with 
the sweet. What we mean is the spo- 
radic, and lately somewhat stimu- 
lated, journalistic attack upon the 
Staff of Life. Two recent outbursts 
of this kind have been chronicled, 
and now there is a third. It is the 
article placarded on the cover as 
“White Bread: One Cause of Epi- 
lepsy?” and captioned inside as “Can 
White Bread Harm You?” in the 
April number of ’48, which for those 
who don’t fully follow the pocket- 
sized “literature,” is in intention if 





not in accomplishment a national 
magazine of entertainment and in- 
struction. % J “ The author of the 
article, which belongs to the preva- 
lent “scare ’em” 


type, is Harry M. 









Davis, who is footnoted as science 
editor of Newsweek and formerly a 
member of the New York Times staff. 
He has, ’48’s editor says, been writing 
books and articles ori scientific sub- 
jects for the past 10 years. Any claim 
that Mr. Davis himself speaks with 


the knowledge and authority of a. 


scientist seems to be carefully avoid- 
ed. #& % % “I am not a health food 
fiend,” writes Mr. Davis, “and would 
take a hamburger with onions rather 
than spinach juice any time. But I’ve 
stopped eating white bread. Frankly, 
I’m frightened by a recent medical 
discovery that one chemical process 
widely used for treating flour can 
produce toxic effects.” The discovery 
referred to is, of course, the inci- 
dence of canine hysteria from eating 
foods made from Agene-treated flour, 
and along with this the recent sug- 
gestion from Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
professor emeritus of Chicago Uni- 
versity, that epilepsy in humans may 
be due to “nerve poison” resulting 
from the same thing. % % % Mr. 
Davis has no kind words for millers 
and bakers. It would be easy to de- 
duce from the remarks he makes 
about them that they are in his opin- 
ion public malefactors. He finds them 
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We don’t know—maybe it’s only 
a laundry tickee; anyway, it was used 
by the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. (Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
of today) as a full-page advertise- 
ment in The Northwestern Miller of 
the early eighties. Upon reflection, 
however, it might be a more flatter- 
ing conclusion all round to remind 
you merely that The Northwestern 
Miller “circulates around the world.” 
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“happily working away” and the pub- 
lic buying their “frothy breadstu‘fs” 
without restraint. He finds them 
“grateful” that scientists have not 
yet condemned bleached flour as a 
human food. He sees them “shrug- 
ging off” suggestions that such four 
may be found poisonous, thougl!: to 
date all tests, as he admits, have in- 
dicated exactly the opposite. %  & 
Just thought you ought to know. 


LANDMARK BURNS—Car! Foss 
of the Ross Milling Co., Ott: wa, 
Kansas, points out that when the R. 
W. Mitchell Building in Ottawa vas 
destroyed by fire recently, the r:ill- 
ing industry lost one of its histor ‘cal 
landmarks. This building was pu: up 
in 1869 as a flour mill, and i: it 
George T. Smith installed some of 
his first purifiers. Several of the erly 
experimental machines were stil: in 
the building until about 20 years «zo, 
when they were wrecked to recover 
the maple wood in them. 
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IN MY GREAT GRANDSIRE’S 
DAY 


My grandsire seeded his field to 
wheat, 

His arm-sweep wide, in tune wit 
a hymn; 

Striding the length of his fur- 
rowed field 

He scattered the seeds till the 
day grew dim. 


With a keen bright scythe he 
mowed his grain, 

Ripened to gold, on a day in 
June; 

He scythed each accurate swat 
as though 

He used the silver sickle of the 
moon. 


He flailed the grain from its ru:- 
tling husk, 

In an amber pool it shattere/ 
out; 

His brawny arms swung dow” 
with a gust, 

Stirring the air like a warriors 
shout. 


He rode his mare to the old store 
mill, 

A sack behind him, a sack b:- 
fore, 

With praise on his lips for th» 
golden grist 

And for grandmother proud <t 
the cabin door! 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 
URSUANT to its annual custom, The North- 
western Miller accompanies this issue with 

a second section, long familiar to readers as The 
Millers Almanack, with the compliments of the 
publishers. 

From a modest beginning as a small volume in 
the style of the New England ‘“‘Almanacks”’ of ear- 
lier years, with weather forecasts, a trifle of humor 
and well seasoned bits of waggery, the Almanack 
hes for many years been both more serious and 
of much greater practical value, especially be- 
cause of its being the sole authoritative publica- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Through these years it has outridden many 
sturms due to wars in the world, and suffered 
from statistical drouths created by censorships 
ani jealousies among the nations of the earth. 
W.th the current edition many of these difficul- 
ties have been overcome and the editors now have 
recson to look forward to a future when the 
compilation will be even more complete and in- 
for mative than now. 

Meanwhile, to our readers—WELCOME. 


TO EXTEND GOVERNMENT 
MONOPOLY P 


MILLER whose opinions about things are 
A. almost invariably sound—at least in that 
they agree with our own—writes as follows: 


“It would be illegal—wisely so—for all 
the millers of the country to get together 
on an agreement to force prices up. 

“Is it not just as unwise and contrary to 
national welfare, to place a very large pro- 
portion of the buying of flour in the hands of 
one man, or in other words, have a monopoly 
of buying, to force prices down? 

“That is just what is happening under the 
CCC’ set-up, and it has demonstrated just 
what CCC can and probably will do if they 
secure further monopolistic powers.” 


Obviously there is no room to dispute any 
one of these premises and their quite obvious 
conclusion. Any and every agency of government, 
of course, has both the right and duty to pur- 
chase flour, or anything else, to supply its own 
needs—for the armed forces, public institutions 
and the numberless activities owned and oper- 
ated by government. Furthermore, it is its clear 
duty to buy to cover its needs in the open mar- 
ket, by sealed bids or by any other fair method 
designed to insure it the benefit of fully com- 
petitive prices. 

But it is quite another thing to assume and 
thereafter exercise complete control over the en- 
tire market for any commodity, thereby displac- 
ing free competition among both buyers and sell- 
ers and creating a combination in restraint of 
trade of a character which would result in prose- 
cution and fine or even imprisonment if under- 
taken by any private person or organization other 
than the government itself. 

Yet just now there is pending in Congress 
legislation which not only would virtually per- 
petuate the CCC, with the same kind of creeping 
authority characteristic of the RFC and with 
the same access to public funds, but with clear 
implication that it is destined to be an essen- 
tially independent agency of government for all 
time to come. Through all the years of the false 
Peace and especially in the crop year just end- 
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ing, the government, acting through the CCC, 
has quite openly and flagrantly “speculated” in 
both the wheat and flour markets, and has at 
times even juggled its buying methods to a point 
which would, if practiced by private dealers, have 
bordered on uncommercial procedure. 


It is unavoidable that, in order to make the 
Marshall Plan fully effective, much of our buying 
and selling of commodities will have to be done 
directly by agencies of the government. It is all 
the more essential that these agencies and their 
acts and expenditures should at all times be under 
control of law and the rules laid down by Con- 
gress. We have in nearly a score of years past 
wasted numberless billions in uncontrolled and 
unaccounted for expenditures by bureaus and 
other forms of ‘“‘authorities.” It is time not only 
to stop the reckless wastes but also to discon- 
tinue the autocratic powers exercised over all 
things, especially including production and prices. 
And the CCC is a first rate place to begin. 


e®e8@ 
SPREADING THE TRUTH 


N a recent issue we commented at considerable 

length upon the vital need that members of 
the grain trade and the flour milling industry, 
together with all others engaged in handling com- 
modities through the facilities of the great com- 
mercial exchanges, should exert every possible ef- 
fort to clarify the widespread misunderstandings 
of the value and usefulness of these exchanges 
and thereby repel the utterly false charges of 
“gambling” and “speculation” made against them 
by politicians in public office even as high as the 
President of the United States. We especially 
commended in that connection the constructive 
contributions of three great grain concerns to 
these campaigns of enlightenment. 


Today we are able to extend our compliments 
and congratulations for the second time to one 
of these, F. H. Peavey & Co., and its associates, 
including the Van Dusen Harrington Co., for ex- 
tending their campaign to include vigorous op- 
position to the already widely condemned Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, by which it is pro- 
posed to freeze the price of wheat the world 
over by the vote of a Wheat Council on which 
this country, in company with Canada and Au- 
stralia, has individual minority representation. 


“Why Risk an Atom Bomb Made of Wheat?” 
is the caption over an advertisement which ap- 
peared last week in 25 mid-west daily newspapers 
and the Wall Street Journal, giving in pictured 
text the effect of this scheme, should it ever go 
into effect, upon the farm wife, the wheat farm- 
er, the workingman and salesman and, finally in 
more explicit language, including the phrase “a 
step toward socialism,” by an official of the Pea- 
vey company. Readers are invited to express 
their views to the senators representing their 








IAL 


several states, who shortly will be called upon to 
decide the fate of this astonishing scheme to sell 
American agriculture down the broad river of 
world-wide socialism. 

Here, indeed, is a task needing to be done and 
in this instance, being exceedingly well done. 
The example is one which not only may but 
should be followed by every miller and grain 
dealer in the country, so that the hundreds of 
thousands of wheat producers throughout this 
broad land may know before it is everlastingly 
too late that not only the production and market- 
ing of their wheat is about to become subject 
to state control, but that the control is not to 
be limited to action by their own country but by 
vote of representatives of the nations of the 
earth. 


It is idle to say: “But this cannot happen 
here.” It is on the verge of happening before 
our very eyes and with the highest officials of 
our government approving and openly supporting 
it. So far as now can be foreseen, only the ad- 
verse action of the United States Senate can 
prevent this country from putting the fate of its 
wheat growers under complete domination of the 
other nations of the world. And the danger is 
not afar off, as in case of the “war to come,” 
but no later than the next harvest, the wheat 
now growing in the ground, the.bread of tomor- 
row. 

@® @ ®@ 


“OUTLOOK CLOUDED” 


WRITER in a privately circulated news let- 
ter begins a paragraph with these words: 
“The outlook ahead is clouded.” 

We wonder where he picked up that idea. Is 
it a fact, or a prediction, a forecast or a mere 
guess, something psychic or something that he 
found at the bottom of the literary trash bar- 
rel? Personally we some way regard it as what 
might be described as a non-committal observa- 
tion timidly expressed. 

In the matter of outspoken prophecy based 
on knowledge and solidified into firm conviction, 
we would prefer what a man said to us only 
yesterday, which slightly condensed, was: “Per- 
sonally I see nothing ahead but governments 
taking over the management of everything, in- 
cluding particularly all business and prices, and 
the rest of us left with nothing to do but stand 
by and watch the whole world headed straight 
for hell.” 


One can, at least, question—even debate— 
such a statement and perhaps weaken a man’s 
faith in his own gloomy forebodings. But you 
cannot debate such a meaningless statement as 
“outlook ahead is clouded.” As a matter of fact 
the entire world outlook has been more or less 
that way since the day when every mature read- 
er of this paragraph, with mixed feelings of pride 
and embarrassment, wore his first long pants to 
school. 

® @ ®@ 


AMBIDEXTROUS—A possible explanation 
of President Truman’s incredible skill in political 
and official fumbling is revealed in the current 
issue of Time, which reports that, in pitching the 
first ball at the opening of the American League 
season at Washington, he held the ball frst in 
one hand and then in the other, and then exhibited 
his ambidexterity by pitching from portside. Still, 
he might have tried using both. 
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British Government Accused 


of Playing Politics With Food 


LONDON — British. traders are 
convinced that there is little necessity 
to maintain rationing in certain com- 
modities under present conditions and 
that determined action by the Minis- 
try of Food could ease the restric- 
tions. Failure to take advantage of 
the present good stock position has 
given rise to suggestions that the 
government is “playing politics” with 
the nation’s food. 

The government’s term of office ex- 
pires in July, 1950, and a general 
election is expected before that time. 
Increases in rations then and even 
total abolition of some restrictions 
would be a potent force in the hands 
of the government and would create 
a good impression in the minds of 
the electorate. Responsible traders 
consider that the present welfare of 
the nation is of more importance 
than a future political advantage, 
and pressure groups are attempting 
to influence governmental policy. 


Oppose Bread Rationing 

Flour traders and bakers are espe- 
cially affected by the continuance of 
bread rationing, which many mem- 
bers of parliament have already clas- 
sified as farcical. The consumption 
of flour has increased in recent 
months, probably as a result of the 
shortage of potatoes, and many bak- 
ers do not trouble to collect the 
necessary coupons but allow  pur- 
chases to be made as required. The 
main reason for bread rationing is 
the avoidance of waste and the feed- 
ing of wheat, flour and bread to live- 
stock. The necessity for this is ap- 
_ preciated, but the general opinion 
is that the abolition of rationing 
would make little difference to con- 
sumption figures. 

Potatoes are expected to come off 
ration July 1 at the beginning of the 
new crop year, although there will 
be a severe shortage during the next 
few week. Heavy inroads have been 
made on reserve stocks intended for 
use in May and June. Meanwhile, 
it is reported that the Ministry of 
Food is planning an “eat more pota- 
toes” campaign as soon as the new 
crop becomes available. This will 
have the effect of reducing bread con- 
sumption, and the arguments for the 
retention of rationing will be weak- 
ened. 

Cite Large Stocks 


Bakers consider that sugar is an- 
other commodity which could be de- 
rationed. Trade circles state that 
accumulated stocks are sufficient to 
maintain the present ration of 8 oz. 
a week until 1949. Most sugar has to 
be bought with dollars, and it was 
for the purpose of saving dollars that 
the sugar ration was reduced by 2 oz. 
last November. In spite of this sugar 
is still being purchased with dollars 
from Cuba, Haiti and San Domingo. 
This sugar, it is stated, is being re- 
fined in Britain and sold to the Le- 
banon and other middle eastern coun- 
tries for sterling. A better use for 
such dollars, traders say, would be 
the purchase of other foodstuffs from 
America or the settlement of dol- 
lars owing to Canada under the 
wheat agreement. 

Supplies from sterling sugar grow- 
ing areas are increasing, and it is ex- 
pected that by 1949 world supplies 
will reach prewar levels. 

The ministry's bulk sugar buyers 
have also been criticized for making 
purchases while prices were high. In 


spite of the obvious signs of a falling 
market last year, bulk buyers pur- 
chased 600,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
at 6c lb. The present price is 4.4c, 
having previously reached a new low 
of 3.75c. 


The government’s policy may also 
be explained by a desire to keep sub- 
sidies on flour, bread and sugar at the 
present levels. Any increase in the 
ration of these commodities to the 
consumer will mean bigger subsidies, 
a rise which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is anxious to avoid. 
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SECOND FUMIGATOR DIES; 
POLICE ABSOLVE COMPANY 


BUFFALO—A second member of 
the eight-man crew affected during 
a fumigation of the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., plant here April 17 died April 20 
from the effects of being exposed to 
the fumigating gas. The first death 
was that of Joseph Waligora, who 
died April 18. The second fatality 
was Victor Doerr. Both were em- 
ployees of the milling company. 

William T. Fitzgibbons, chief of de- 
tectives, with Harry G. Klenk of the 
police department, conducted an in- 
vestigation into the tragedy, said he 
was satisfied that all proper precau- 
tions were taken in connection with 
the fumigation. The laws require com- 
panies doing fumigating to notify the 
county health department before 
fumigation is commenced and to al- 
low 24 hours to elapse before per- 
sons other than members of the fumi- 
gating crew are allowed to enter the 
building. 

Officials of the Pillsbury organiza- 
tion complied with all requirements 
of the state laws and Buffalo regula- 
tions. 


About 29 hours had elapsed be- 
tween the release of the gas and the 
time the crew of eight, headed by 
Harry Stock, an experienced fumiga- 
tion engineer in the employ of the 
Pillsbury sanitation department, en- 
tered the building to open and venti- 
late it. Three floors were opened and 
the crew went to the roof to get some 
fresh air. They reentered the build- 
ing and after opening two more floors, 
some of the men complained of feel- 


ing ill. Mr. Stock immediately or- 
dered the entire crew to leave the 
building and the company nurse then 
ordered all men taken to the hospital. 
The six survivors were released the 
next day. 

Dr. Samuel Sanes, county patholo- 
gist, and Rocco N. DeDominicis, med- 
ical examiner, performed autopsies 
on the victims and Dr. Sanes said 
that he would issue certificates of 
accidental death “due to methylbro- 
mide poisoning.” 

Pillsbury company officials are aid- 
ing the police and health depart- 
ments in making a complete investi- 
gation to determine the cause of the 
deaths. The gas mask canisters were 
sent to the Pittsburgh, Pa., laboratory 
of the federal Bureau of Mines for 
examination and samples of the gas 
used will be analyzed. George B. 
Wagner, head of the Pillsbury sani- 
tation department, came to Buffalo 
from the company’s’ headquarters in 
Minneapolis to assist in the investiga- 
tion. 
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CANADIAN-EIRE TRADE 


TORONTO—Exports from Canada 
into Eire in 1947 increased 96.5% 
over those for 1946, according to a 
recent foreign trade bulletin. The 
principal individual item exported by 
Canada was wheat flour valued at 
$7,709,329. Eire would have been a 
more substantial purchaser if Can- 
ada could have supplied more flour. 
She was also eager to buy Canadian 
wheat but none was available. Other 
notable cereal items were: oats, 
$358,359; oatmeal, $283,732 and pre- 
pared cereal foods, $456,680. 
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GEORGE CARLIN TALKS 
TO PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA—George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago, was the 
featured speaker at the April 12 meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club. After being in- 
troduced by William Saloman, presi- 
dent of the organization, Mr. Carlin 
told a large turnout at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel of the ways and 
means for improving the tenderness 
of bread and rolls. 

Members of the club were asked to 
fill out questionnaires on the type of 
speaker and subjects they would like 
covered at future meetings and to 
indicate if they were willing to back 
educational programs for the better- 
ment of bakery employees. 





Canada Eases Export Curbs 
on Oats, Barley to the U. S. 


WINNIPEG — Canadian oats and 
and barley may now be exported to 
the U.S. This was made known to 
the trade April 21 by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in advising that it will 
no longer be necessary, in offering 
these grains for export, to specify 
that the grain is offered for human 
consumption within International 
Emergency Food Council allocations. 

The announcement stated that ex- 
port of limited quantities to any des- 
tination prior to July 31, 1948, has 
been authorized. Applications for ex- 
port permits will be considered as 
submitted on the basis of daily equal- 
ization fees. These fees will be pub- 
lished daily at the close of the Win- 
nipeg market. 

Sales may be made for shipment 
from any port of exit, but all sales 


are subject to wheat board approval 
and they must be made for payment 
in U.S. funds, except sales to des- 
tinations in the sterling area as de- 
fined in foreign exchange control 
board regulations. 

Because of the provision for “lim- 
ited quantities,” it is not anticipated 
that sales will reach any sizable vol- 
ume. 

The board is also prepared to au- 
thorize the sale of limited quantities 
of flaxseed for export prior to July 
31, to 16 different countries with 
IEFC allocations. They are Australia, 
Belgium, Bizonal Germany (US. 
Army procurement), Finland, France, 
Greece, Netherlands, Netherlands 
East Indies, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, United Kingdom 
Colonies, United States of America. 
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Tax Law Amendment 
to Ban Offsetting 
Commodity Trades 


WASHINGTON—The House Ways 
and Means Committee has tentatively 
approved an amendment to the tax 
laws which will ban the use of offset- 
ting position in commodity markets 
by traders. Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of Agriculture, earlier issued 
a statement in which he charged that 


.traders were using offsetting posi- 


tions in commodity markets to evade 
or reduce tax liabilities. 

Under the amendment to the tax 
laws as approved by the ways and 
means committee this week, traders 
will no longer be able to take offset- 
ting positions in the same commodity 
to protect gains on either the long 
or short side of the market to ex- 
tend their position into a longer time 
period to make the profit on the 
transaction appear as a capital t.x 
gain instead of short term income 
tax item. 
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GRAIN OFFICIAL HEADS 
MPLS. TRAFFIC GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. C. Remeie, 
vice president and general counsel, 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., has been 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn. Other officers include 
M. T. Northey, vice president; M. E. 
Salisbury, vice president, (Mercantile 
and Manufacturing Division); E. B. 
Smith, vice president, (Grain and 
Milling Division); Frank B. Towns- 
end, executive vice president; P. E. 
Paquette, treasurer; R. E. Dobbins, 
secretary. 

Newly elected directors of the grain 
and milling division of the traffic as- 
sociation are: 

A. C. Remele, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.; J. F. Adams, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; F. N. Replogle, Cargill, 
Inc.; B. F. Benson, Benson-Quinn 
Co.; D. E. Fraser, Cereal Grading 
Co.; Edw. J. Barry, Farmers Union 
Terminal Assn.; E. B. Smith, General 
Mills, Inc.; M. E. Scroggins, Scrog- 
gins Grain Co.; W. L. Walter, McCar- 
thy Bros. Co.; W. L. Brisley, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; William T. McAr- 
thur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; P. E. 
Paquette, Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat last week 
totaled 2,300,000 bu. All of this was 
for the United Kingdom. There was 
no export business in flour to any 
destination. 
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MNF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO HOLD MEETING MAY 10 


CHICAGO — In a news story 
which appeared on page 45 of The 
Northwestern Miller for April 20, 
1948, it was incorrectly repor‘ed 
that the annual meeting of ‘he 
board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation would be held 
May 12. 

The correct meeting date is May 
10, at 10 am. at the Edgewaier 
Beach Hotel. 

Routine business will be transa‘t- 
ed and the directors will consider 
various policy matters requiring 
attention. 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Hold 
Annual Dinner 


NEW YORK—tThe annual dinner of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors was held in the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club April 22, with 165 representa- 
tives of the local flour trade and 
their guests attending. 

The affair featured an excellent 
dinner and professional floor show 
and was one of the most successful 
annual dinners of the local group, 
observers said. Guests at the party 
included bakers, railroad representa- 
tives and local grain officials. 
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South Dakota 
Bakers Reelect 
George Schmidt 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—George 
Schmidt, Bell Bakery, Huron, was re- 
elected president of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. at the 1948 annual con- 
vention of the group at the Cataract 
Hotel here April 19. 

The convention, attended by 54 bak- 
ers and 41 allied tradesmen, was fea- 
tured by discussions on bakery prod- 
ucts, sanitation, merchandising and 
modernization. 

Jacob Horchler, Parkston (S.D.) 
Bakery, was reelected vice president 
of the group, and Lex Quarenberg, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected were: C. Swan- 
der, Swander’s Bakery, Huron; Joe 
Langenfeld, Langenfeld Bakery, 
Mitchell; Darcy Cook, Cook’s Bakery, 
Redfield; Allen Dow, last year’s sec- 
retary-treasurer, Golden Rule Bak- 
ery, Sioux Falls; Verlin Balsinger, 
Balsinger Bakery, Watertown, and 
Einar Lawertson, Jacobson’s Bakery, 
Vermillion. 

Ray Gohde, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., discussed “Yeast Raised 
Sweet Goods” to open the morning’s 
program, followed by T. A. Evans, 
milk and food sanitarian, S.D. de- 
partment of agriculture, with a dis- 
cussion of present day problems of 
bakery sanitation and how sanitation 
affects the baker. 

Representatives of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. spoke on moderniza- 
tion and new store fronts to conclude 
the morning program, telling those 
attending the convention how recent 
developments in store front design 
have made the bakery salesroom ap- 
pear more clean and well lighted, and 
discussing the improvements in bak- 
ery sales and store appearance made 
possible by the increased use of vis- 
ual fronts and glass display space. 

The Tri-State Bakers Club met dur- 
ing the recess for luncheon. The meet- 
ing was called to order in the after- 
noon for a review of association busi- 
ness and the election of officers for 
the coming year. 

Arthur E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., told the bakers of the necessity 
of proper merchandising to hold the 
Sains the baking industry has made 
m the postwar period. He was 
followed on the program by Stewart 
White, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid 
City, with a discussion of “Laboratory 
Control in Relation to the Flour Mill 
and Bakery.” 








The sound slide film, “America’s 
Biggest Business,” produced by the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., was shown, followed by 
a round table discussion on industry 
problems and practices, under the 
direction of Bert Johnson. 

The association and allied trades 
banquet was held in the evening, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD REPORTS PROFIT 
NEW YORK—tThe net profit, based 
upon unaudited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 12 weeks ended 
March 20 was $635,845, after depre- 
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ciation and after provision of $394,- 
000 for federal income taxes and $79,- 
816 for interest on 25-year 5%% 
debentures. This is equivalent to 
earnings of 78¢ per share of common 
stock, the company said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. H. INGRAM ELECTED 

TORONTO—A. R. MacKenzie, Pur- 
ity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the millers, feed 
manufacturers and grain elevators 
division of the Accident Prevention 
Assn. held here April 19. He pointed 
out the desirability of employers and 
employees cooperating at all times to 
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avoid accidents. L. H. Ingram, Quak- 
ers Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, was elected president of the 
association. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINERY TRADE UP 

TORONTO—Canada, in 1946, pro- 
duced farm machinery to a value of 
$50 million, exported $26,661,562 
worth of this and imported such ma- 
chinery to a value of $68,351,742, ac- 
cording to a report in the Financial 
Post. Production figures for 1947 
are not yet available, but exports 
increased to $42,237,917 and imports 
to $105,404,869. 
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When the container for your product 


becomes a home necessity it helps your 


sales - your distribution - your profits! 


P/K Ken-Print Bags are part and 










g of something 


parcel of American home 
life today. Women choose 
the products that are 
packed in vari-colored 
Ken-Prints — and keep 


coming back for more! 


“0 


at yellow ee y Print)» 








P/K Bags, 


since 1885, 





convertible into lovely em- 
broidered pillow slips and clever luncheon 


napkins are other popular P/K styles. 


If your product needs sales impetus, 


try P/K Bags. 


The leaders in bag styles 
the Percy Kent Bag Company 


maintains its famous policy of “Always 
Something New". New materials, new wash- 
out inks, new styles ... all combine to 


make profits for you! 


"Ken-Print Bags are worth the difference in cost!" 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IM. 


Buffalo 


Kansas City 


New York 
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Canadian Parliament Debates 
Bill to Cancel Margarine Ban 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The parliament of 
Canada is having one of its most 
heated debates on a bill to .cancel 
the ban on oleomargarine, a measure 
which has been on the statute books 
for many years and applies to all 
parts of the Dominion. This law pro- 
hibits the production or use of mar- 
garine in any form or for any pur- 
pose in any part of Canada. 

Those who are holding out against 
its use are mostly dairy farmers, 
who have considerable political pull 
and know how to use it, observers 
say. Against them quite a few farm- 
ers of the more enlightened sort now 
argue that the situation has under- 
gone a radical change. The original 
argument held that margarine was 
unwholesome and unfit for human 
food. There was at that time some 
truth in-this, they say, but it no 
longer applies. 


Cancellation Urged 


Among the speakers in the Senate 
who have urged cancellation of the 
existing Canadian law against mar- 
garine, the Hon. T. A. Crerar is out- 
standing. Until his elevation to the 
senate, Mr. Crerar was a minister in 
the government and in private life has 
always been a western farmer. A 
number of other agricultural mem- 
bers of both houses are of the same 
mind on this subject as Mr. Crerar. 
They know the law as it stands is un- 
fair and do not hesitate to say so. 

The only apparent reason for pro- 
hibiting margarine in Canada is that, 
if allowed, it would lower the exist- 
ing high price of butter. This country 
makes good butter and has always 
had excellent markets for it at home 
and abroad. The trouble now is that 
not enough butter is being produced 
to supply the domestic demand at 
reasonable prices. Today table but- 
ter is 73e lb, a prohibitive figure so 
far as the poorer classes are con- 
cerned, especially where there are 
children. As for margarine, prices 
now prevailing in the U.S. suggest 
that a -fair price for Canada would 
be 40c Ib. This does not mean that 
the margarine would have to be im- 
ported since all the elements ‘in its 
production are available in Canada. 


Margarine Under Suspicion 


At the time when Canada first pro- 
hibited margarine there was more 
than a little doubt as to its purity 
and suitability for dietary purposes. 
On the strength of this doubt the 
butter making industry was able to 
set up a good case for prohibition, 
and the present law followed. Today 
that picture is entirely changed. 


Medical authorities now certify that 
margarine is quite as pure a food as 
butter and many doctors assert that 
it is the more valuable of the- two. 


To this has been added the testimony 
of thousands of returned soldiers 
who were in Europe during the late 
war, who state that they never saw 
butter during all the period of their 
service and that the margarine which 
was substituted was perfectly satis- 
factory food. Many say they liked it 
better than butter. Certainly none 
of them would be willing to pay the 
existing premium for butter if they 
could get the other as a substitute. 

The milling and baking trades of 
Canada have an interest in this ar- 
gument. Their volume of flour or 
bread production will be considerably 
influenced by the outcome of the 
parliamentary battle. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. BROWNLEE HEADS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 


WINNIPEG—R. S. Law, president 
and general manager of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., has resigned for 
reasons of health. J. E. Brownlee, 
K.C., of Calgary, has been elected by 
the board of ‘directors to succeed Mr. 
Law. These announcements were 
made here April 20 at the main office 
of the company. 

During the past year, in the hope 
he would be able to carry on, the di- 
rectors of the company gave Mr. Law 
an extended leave of absence, but on 
medical advice he has now decided 
to retire definitely from active busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Law was educated at Plymouth 
and Mannamead College, Devon, Eng., 
and farmed for a while in that coun- 
try before coming to Canada in 1911, 
when he took up land at Claresholm, 
Alta. He soon was actively engaged in 
farmers’ organizations in Alberta, 
from which he was drafted into the 
service of the United Grain Growers 
m 1921, when he took up residence 
in Winnipeg. He became secretary of 
the company in 1922 and a member 
of the board of directors and first vice 
president in 1929. In 1930 he succeed- 
ed the Hon. T. A. Crerar as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The new president, Mr. Brownlee, 
has been associated with United 
Grain Growers as legal advisor since 
1912. In 1942 he became a member 
of the board of directors and first 
vice president and general counsel, 
and in January, 1948, he assumed the 
duties of general manager. 

Mr. Brownlee is succeeded as first 
vice president by R. C. Brown, man- 
aging director of the Country Guide 
and Public Press. J. Harvey Lane of 
Fillmore, Sask., continues as second 
vice president. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLEARANCES RECOVER 

WINNIPEG—Actual clearances of 
Canadian wheat only, to overseas des- 
tinations, recovered strongly last 
week from the crop year low of the 
week previous, according to figures 














of the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. For the 
week ended April 15, the total 
reached 4,197,847 bu., as compared 
with only 881,679 bu. the week pre- 
vious, and 2,378,059 a year ago. Since 
Aug. 1 slightly less than 89,400,000 
bu. of wheat only have cleared for 
overseas destinations. This compared 
with roughly 97,700,000 bu. for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT BOARD BUILDS UP 
SURPLUS OF $158,467,000 


WINNIPEG—Parliament was ad- 
vised last week that the Canadian 
Wheat Board has built up a surplus 
of $158,467,000, or about 2744¢ bu. on 
the wheat handled under the govern- 
ment’s five-year crop pool. The in- 
formation was revealed in the annual 
report tabled in the House of Com- 
mons by the Right Honorable C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Details of the operation of the 
five-year pool, which started Aug. 1, 
1945, were included in the report. 

The surplus was built up on the 
576,398,606 bu. of wheat the board 
has bought under the plan of July 31, 
1947, for which it paid producers 
$756,763,785. Its sales and stocks on 
hand then amounted to $929,244,667, 
against which had to be charged its 
operating and administration costs 
and the cost of 10¢ bu. additional pay- 
ment made on the 1944 crop. 

The board had sold 530,435,715 bu. 
from the pool by last July. 

The report also contained a final 
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survey of the crown wheat operation 
under which the government, begin- 
ning in September, 1943, bought all 
the unsold stocks from the 1940-42 
crops. They were distributed at about 
cost to countries which were receiv- 
ing mutual aid from Canada and sold 
to domestic processors and users. 

The government bought 300,440,002 
bu. from the earlier crops, but further 
purchases from the 1943 and 1944 
crops brought the total handled under 
the plan to 452,604,971. It was sold hy 
the wheat board between October, 
1943, and Sept. 1, 1945. 

A small profit was made from the 
actual sale of the wheat. It cost 


. $570,449,202 and was sold for $570.- 


607,632. Since, however, the govern- 
ment was selling the wheat rough y 
at cost under its wartime policy, tie 
report explains, it had to pay carr»- 
ing charges, interest and administr .- 
tive costs which amounted to $31,37':,- 
316. By July of last year the gover 
ment had paid the board about $2° - 
000,000 of this total deficit on t 
operation but still owed $5,516,449 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
FEDERAL GRAIN ANNEX BUR! 
WINNIPEG—A grain annex cc i- 
taining 25,000 bu. low grade whe it 
and 10,000 bu. oats, located on te 
outskirts of Winnipeg, was destroy. d 
by fire April 22. The annex was own ‘d 
s 
e 
e 


oO 
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by the Federal Grain Co., Ltd. It w 
the third fire experienced on t 
premises in three years. The caus 
was not determined. Loss was es i- 
mated at between $50,000 and $60,00). 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHRISTIE’S BREAD CO. 
BUYS MONTREAL PLANT 


TORONTO—D. F. Wilson, presi- 
dent of Christie’s Bread Co., Ltd., re- 
cently announced the purchase by |is 
company of the Boulangerie Provin- 
cial in Montreal, Que. The bakery 
will operate as a branch of and under 
the name of Christie’s Bread, Lid. 
The manager of the new branch is 
Robert Craig, formerly sales man- 
ager of the cake division of the 
company. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Britain has agreed to 
lend 34,000 tons of wheat to France, 
repayment to be made after the har- 
vest, John Strachey, minister of food, 
announced at his press conference 
April 13. The French authorities 
stated early in March that additional 
imports would be required if the 
bread ration of 7 oz. was to be main- 
tained until the harvest. 

The British are diverting four car- 
goes of Canadian wheat to France 
between now and July 1, and repay- 
ment is to be made between August 
and September. The food minister 
said “We do not enjoy making loans 
like this but we feel that under the 
European Recovery Program we 
should do our utmost to help. France 
is desperately short of wheat and 
there will be a serious deficiency until 
the new harvest.” 

Britain was not able to provide the 
full amount asked for by France, and 
though the diversion would lessen 
British stocks, the amount involved 
only represented two days’ supply at 
present rates of consumption and the 
British ration would not be endan- 
gered, Mr. Strachey said. 

It is understood that the French 
government is trying to borrow ad- 
ditional amounts from Belgium. 





By George E. Swarbreck - 


As Winston Churchill so rightly 
said at the dinner given in London 
recently in honor of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Britain is divided on practic 
as well as on doctrinal issues. Y° 
all, be they of the right or the le 
are at one with the government : 
the campaign to increase exports ' 
order that Britain can pay her w 
abroad. The European Recovery Pro 
gram will help but will not solve t 
difficulties, and it is only by ha 
work that the British can hope 
regain economic stability. The g« 
ernment’s efforts to increase ©¢* 
ports, especially to the U. S. a 
Canada, have general support f 
they will assist in meeting oblig: 
tions to both countries. 


kkk 

Alfred B. Hemmings, 64 year 
selfmade baker millionaire, is one ° 
the 140,000 Britishers affected by t» 
government’s capital levy on lar 
fortunes. Mr. Hemmings started | 
first bakeshop in King’s Road, Ch: 
sea, London, in 1906, with a capit. 
of $300. Now he has 113 shops wi'! 
several bakeries and is said to 
worth well over 4 million. On t! 
interest from that sum he will ha 
to pay tax at the rate of $1.40 for 
every dollar earned. How much that 
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will cost him has not yet been cal- 
culated, but Mr. Hemmings isn’t wor- 
rying. Instead, he advises the gov- 
ernment to ease controls on develop- 
ment so that he can extend his busi- 
ness. He would not mind paying even 
more taxes and with a bigger business 
he would be able to hand over even 
more money to the treasury, Mr. 
Hemmings said. He believes that the 
government’s policy of “trying to 
bring everybody to the same level” 
is against the interests of the nation. 


xk kk 

A new mill in the process of con- 
struction at Gateshead, Northumber- 
land, for Joseph Rank, Ltd., is ex- 
pected to start operating in 1949. 
The cost of the mill is estimated at 
$2 million and covers an area of 
81,000 sq ft. Employment will be 
found for 350 people and the output 
is expected to be in the region of 
3,309 tons a week. 


xk 

Some idea of the difficulties ex- 
pericnced by the bizonal control au- 
thorities in Germany can be judged 
by « report that at least half the food 
ration tickets used during March at 
Kassel were forged. Kassel is typical 
of many German communities and 
the number of forged documents cir- 
culaiing in the country is said to be 
alarming. If the use of forged cou- 
pons grows it can only lead to a 
breakdown in the rationing scheme. 


xk**k 

The Baltic Mercantile & Shipping 
Exchange has named H. C. Brewer of 
J. A. Billmeir & Co., Ltd., as chair- 
man for the next 12 months in suc- 
cession to Sir Norman Vernon. Mr. 
Brewer has been vicechairman for 
the past five years, and he is to be 
succeeded in that capacity by W. J. 
F. Holmes of Produce Brokers New 
Co. (1924), Ltd. 


x** 


An intensification of effort in Hol- 
land has resulted in trade agree- 
ments with Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
From the Rumanians, The Nether- 
lands will get 30,000 tons of corn. 
Further supplies of corn and soya 
beans have been negotiated with the 


Yugoslavs. 
kkk 


John Strachey, minister of food, 
has announced that 8,000 visiting 
athletes to the Olympic Games in 
London will receive heavy workers’ 
rations, including 1 Ib. of bread a 
day, for eight weeks. Mr. Strachey 
said, “We are anxious to do our 
guests well and it is foolish to be- 
grudge them the food. It is only 
016 of 1% of the entire food con- 
sumption of the country for the pe- 
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riod.” British athletes will receive 
the same increased rations. 


xk 
The Miller, London trade publication 
has drawn attention to the dearth 
of apprentices entering the flour mill- 
ing industry and suggests that a 
pamphlet “The Milling Industry as a 
Career” should be prepared and dis- 
tributed to schools in order to inter- 
est boys in the prospects of the job, 
together with the introduction of a 
national apprenticeship scheme. The 
Miller’s suggestion could be imple- 
mented by arranging for parties of 
school boys to inspect flour mills, for 
this would: undoubtedly arouse their 
interest in an unfamiliar industry. 
The subject reminds me of the re- 
marks made by the late E. V. Lucas, 
a brilliant essayist, on millers. ‘““With 
blacksmiths we can be on terms of 
intimacy; millers are distant and 
aloof. Blacksmiths are at our doors; 
millers mean a climb. Blacksmiths 
can be induced to turn aside from 
their normal work to make a boy’s 
hoop; millers would never grind a 
special doll’s bag of corn, not even 
for the Squire’s only daughter. The 
shyest child can have a front seat 
at the smithy matinees, but it re- 
quires influence or rare gifts of per- 
suasion and charm to be invited up 
the steps of a mill into the terrify- 
ing abode of thunder and white- 
ness.” 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CURRENT CROP WHEAT 
GRADING LOWER — DBS 


TORONTO—Fifty-six per cent of 
wheat cars inspected in Canada dur- 
ing the first seven months of the cur- 
rent crop year have graded No. 3 
northern or better, excluding 
“toughs” in these grades, as against 
nearly 70% for the same period of 
the previous crop year, according to 
a report by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The proportion of “toughs” 
in all grades and varieties at 29.6% 
is well above last year’s level of 
19.7% for the same period, the re- 
port said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD SUBSIDY FOR MALTA 


LONDON — The British Colonial 
Office recently announced that, sub- 
ject to parliamentary approval, a 
contribution of $1,200,000 is to be 
made towards the expenditure of the 
Maltese government on food sub- 
sidies for 1948-49. The contribution 
will enable the Maltese government 
to maintain the present rate of sub- 
sidies during the current financial 
year, but the British stress that no 
further payments can be expected in 
succeeding years. 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Guuren,’’ Melbourne 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 







Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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IMPERIAL 




















ERE’S a flour produced by 
that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling ... a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





































ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
























Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years ches 


Payment at Mill—We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Declining grain markets, plus 
generous rains to improve pasture condi- 
tions, have had a weakening effect in mill- 
feed prices the last few days. Buyers ap- 
pear to have pulled out of the market be- 
cause of the substantial discounts shown in 
prices for May delivery and while offer- 
ings are not large, the appearance of a few 
cars on the spot market made supplies seem 
more than adequate. Quotations April 26 are 
$5@6 lower on bran, at $73 ton, Minneap- 
olis. Standard midds. are off $4@6, at $74, 
flour midds. $2.50@4.50 lower at $77.50 and 
red dog $2@3 lower at $80 ton. 

Duluth: Demand has picked up consid- 
erably. The trend is downward; supplies ex- 
tremely scarce. Pure bran $78.50, standard 
bran $77.50, flour midds $80.50, mixed feeds 
$80, red dog $82. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed has all 
but disappeared within the past week, and 
quotations are considerably lower. Declines 
probably would have been even greater but 
for the fact that offers are fairly light. 
Feed mixers are holding purchases to im- 
mediate needs. Quotations April 26: bran 
$69@70, shorts $73@74. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.50 
lower than the previous week. Quotations 
straight cars: bran $67@68, millrun $78.20 
@79.20, shorts $79.50@80.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Demand on millfeed continues 
good, and supplies are just about adequate 
to take care of existing needs. Prices are a 
trifle lower this week. Quotations: bran 
$78, shorts $80. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed has slack- 
ened, and supplies are sufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $74@75, shorts 
$76@77. Prices are $2@2.50 lower than 
those in effect a week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed tumbled after soar- 
ing to a new peak for the current splurge. 
Demand was fairly active. Quotations Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $75@75.50, millrun $76@ 
76.50, gray shorts $77@77.50. 

Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
about $1.50 ton lower on bran and $1 ton 
lower on _ shorts. Supplies are adequate. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: bran $76@ 
77, gray shorts $78@79. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, 


carlots, prompt, 


bran $83@84, gray shorts $85@86, burlaps, 
delivered TCP, or $2@3 ton lower on bran 
and about $2 ton lower on shorts, com- 


pared with previous week. Despite the high 
prices, the demand continues good enough 
to readily absorb all offerings. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $77, standard midds. $77.50 
@78.50, flour midds. $82@82.50, red dog $83 
@ 84. 

St. Louis: The demand for spot stuff has 
fallen off sharply; offerings are freer, con- 
sequently price fell off as much as $1.50 on 
bran and $1 on gray shorts. No interests is 
shown in future delivery. Prices for bran 
$79.50@80.50, gray shorts $81.50@82.50. 

Toledo: Millfeed was sold for delivery by 
truck last week as high as $88 ton for bran 
and $86 for flour midds, f.o.b. mill, which 
was getting up near the high point of the 
crop year and at a precarious level with the 
new crop only two months away. 

Buffalo: Although most buyers are not 
very anxious to buy for future shipment 
even at a reasonable discount in prices, the 
demand for nearby shipments of all grades 
of millfeeds is still well ahead of the cur- 
tailed output, lifting prices to somewhat 
higher levels than during the preceding 
week. Prospects point to a firm market and 
larger demand than supply until well after 
the pasture season begins. 


Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $84@85, 
standard midds. $85@86, flour midds. $87 
@88, red dog $87@88. 


Boston: Millfeeds were fairly dull on the 
Boston market last week. Prices were re- 
vised upward $1@2 in the mid-week, but 
the advance was not the result of the usual 
law of supply and demand as measured by 
local trading activity. 

Local pastures are fast coming into shape, 
which will have considerable bearing on the 
current market situation. Poultry raisers 
are still moving cautiously and in many 
cases are not replenishing their flocks. High 
cost of feed and unsettled conditions for 
poultry products are given as the principal 
reasons. Dealers catering to this branch of 
the industry state that business appears 
constantly on the downgrade, with the out- 
look poor. 


Quotations: spring bran $91, midds. $92, 
mixed feed $91, red dog $94. 
Philadelphia: The millfeed market here 


lost some of its advancing momentum when 
reports became current that feed require- 
ments will not be as great as anticipated 
earlier due to reductions in hog and cattle 
populations. However, poultry trade is show- 
ing more interest, and an expanded demand 
is expected from that quarter. Dealers ex- 
press the belief that the supply situation is 
bound to improve before too long because 
of either stepped-up government, purchases 
of flour or increased pasturage. Quotations 
were under the best of the week, but still 
above the levels of the week before with 
$2 advances lifting bran to $88@89 and 
standard midds. to $89@90, and red dog rose 
$1 to $91@92. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are down and 
bran for immediate delivery remains tight. 
Variance of 2@3 between eastern and 
western originating points continues in 


prices of millfeeds, Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh basis: bran $84@87.85, standard 
midds. $85@87.80, flour midds. $87@89.80, 


red dog $89@90.80. 


New Orleans: The advance in millfeeds 








As fine a flour as you 

. will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 
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ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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Export 





























Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


- LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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during the early part of the week was off- 
set later on by the sharp decline. Buyers 
are still cautious and purchasing only for 
immediate and nearby shipment. Feed mix- 
ers and jobbers are mterested only in book- 
ing for replacement. No inquiries or book- 
ings reported on export. Bran $82.75@ 
$4.25, shorts $85.25 @86.75. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 dur- 
ing the past week, but demand continued 
to exceed supply, with mills decreasing out- 
put. Plants are working 24 hours, but some 
only four days a week, installing new ma- 
ehinery and making repairs during the slack 

riod. Feeding increased with baby chick 
and turkey poult season at hand. Plants are 
booked well into May. 

Quotations, red bran and millrun, $85, 
midds. $89. To Denver: red bran and mill- 
run, $91, midds. $95. To California: $91.50, 
midds. $95.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are moving 
well. Quotations: bran $54.25, shorts $56.25, 
midis. $60.25, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
bas 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of millfeed 


is | mited to the reduced output from mills. 
Den:and remains keen, and all supplies are 
bei readily absorbed, chiefly for con- 
sun; tion in eastern Canada. Sales in the 
thr prairie provinces are quite small. 


Quo'ations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alb. rta bran, $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
ext: 


a: Vuneouver: There has been no change for 


the »etter in the local millfeed situation. 
twe-'ern mills are holding to current high 


ev. .«, and buyers among the poultry and 
live. ock breeding groups are maintaining 
‘sale resistance in favor of cheaper sub- 


istit: es. Stocks in dealers’ hands are am- 
inle or current needs. Cash car quotations: 
ra $51.80@52.80, shorts $53.80@54.80, 
mics. $55.80@56.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade continues 
ligh: and scattered, with buyers showing 
no ore interest at the lower price basis 
lof |e past week than they did previously. 
Pur) white $6.55, medium $6.25, dark $5.30, 
gacked, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market con- 
tinu: ‘to be a dull affair, with bakers show- 
ing little inclination to purchase the dark 
flour. Modest amounts of it have been chang- 
ing hands in reflection of the hand-to- 
mouth policy of bakers who are refusing to 
buy on deferred delivery basis. Discounts 
offered on both prompt and delayed ship- 
ments are proving ineffectual. Meanwhile, 
prices have developed an easier undertone 
and the rye white quotation of $7.01@7.20, 
compares with $7.20@7.35 a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions improved. Pure 
while $7.05, medium $6.80, dark $5.05, rye 
meal $6.05. 

Buffalo: Demand. for rye flours is slow; 
supplies are adequate. The trend is steady. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.20, dark 
rye $5.20, medium rye $6.95. 

Chicago: There has been no change in rye 
flour except a drop in prices of 15@20¢. De- 
Mand continues light, with only scattered 
sales being reported. White patent rye $6.60 
@6.79, medium $6.25@6.45, dark $5.29@5.85. 

New York: Fill-in rye purchases were 
made on lower grain markets. Pure white 
Patents $6.50@6.90. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives report 
that bakers are still very price conscious 
and refuse to order any amounts of rye 
flour except when urgently needed for fill- 
ins. Prices were lower last week, but little 
buying developed. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh basis: rye flour white $6.75@6.89, 
medium $6.60.@6.64, dark $5.75@5.89, blend- 
ed $6.54, rye meal $6.04. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, April 17, 1948 
(000’'s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,016 o* ee oe 
BOM 6.6643 céce as az 
SS ea oe 6 
Philadelphia Dake 
Ota bonis. 1,016 6 
Previous week .. 1,793 6 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8S. 
at the close of the week ending April 17, 
1948, and April 19, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-~American— -—in bond—, 
April April April April 

17, 19, 17, 19, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
mmecat 5... 62,517 29,788 1,965 228 
SP tg 7,832 33,230 eae ‘saa 
MES -¥bd es kes 2,583 6,195 6 538 
Petes 1,512 2,036 — 244 
Harley ...... 12,848 12,445 se 40 
Flaxseed 3,805 2,197 os wake 

Soybeans 5,692 9,653 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 17 (fig- 
Ures for corresponding date a year ago giv- 
en in parentheses): wheat, 120,000 (none) 
bu; corn, 235,000 (280,000); rye, 58,000 
Mone). 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Both domestic and ex- 
port markets are dull at present, but it is 
expected some export shipments will soon be 
made under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Quotations: rolled oats $4.65 in 80-Ib. 
cottons, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.60, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While prices for rolled oats 
and oatmeal have firmed, trade is not large, 
but reasonably good for this season. There 
were indications that small lots had been 
worked for export. Supplies are moderate. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 15, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 8,722 ow 260 187 
Churchill ....... 144 6 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 


18,430 1,614 6,801 9,201 








VRSOUR 60s caves 1,120 317 1,567 
i eres 28,416 1,614 7,380 10,955 
Year ago ..... 23,622 1,834 13,089 7,482 
Receipts during week ending April 15: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar.. 1,390 29 204 208 
Pacific seaboard. 1,637 ee 71 15 
Other terminals* 23 oe ee ee 
Tee”. cose 3,050 29 276 224 


Shipments during week ending April 15: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





TT Perr ee 172 3 709 664 
Milled or 
processed ... 16 1 24 36 

Pacific seaboard— 

OCOAM socccces 1,589 ee 

MG cas tecuddece 51 ee 36 4 
Other terminals* 47 vs 31 75 

BORE 6060 see 1,874 4 800 779 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 15, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..106,608 7,693 39,471 34,655 
9 


Pacific seaboard. 32,391 oe 32,2068 698 
Churchill .....¢. 2,969 oe Ts eo 
Other terminals* 2,075 3 1,480 2,783 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 15, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar., 93,236 6,856 35,860 27,461 


Pacific seaboard. 25,699 oe ISS 576 
Churvhill ...:... 4,976 oT 40 ee 
Other terminals* 1,025 3 1,428 1,444 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAMUEL CORDNER BAYNE, 
BAKERY OFFICIAL, DIES 


LONDON—tThe death occurred re- 
cently in Belfast of Samuel Cordner 
Bayne, chairman and managing di- 
rector of Inglis & Co. Ltd., one of 
the largest bakery concerns in the 
U.K 








Mr. Bayne, who was 79, spent 10 
years in the U.S. where he was em- 
ployed by the Fleischmann Yeast Co. 
Returning to northern Ireland in 
1894, he became sales manager of 
the Avoniel Distillery, subsequently 
becoming managing director of Uni- 
ted Distilleries, and amalgamation 
of three Belfast distilleries formed 
under his guidance. He was instru- 
mental in introducing the modern 
method of bakers’ yeast into the 
British Isles. In 1922 he became 
interested in Inglis & Co. and he as- 
sumed chairmanship of the company 
in 1945. 

For many years the president of 
the Belfast Master Bakers Assn., 
Mr. Bayne was elected to preside 
over the Irish Association of Master 
Bakers in 1929. He was popular in 
baking and flour trade circles and 
did not spare himself in his efforts 
to improve the standing of the trade. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

PRICE HEARINGS COMPLETED 

WINNIPEG—Private hearings in 
an investigation into alleged bread 
price fixing among Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia bakers, 
were completed here recently. Spe- 
cial--commissioner conducting the in- 
vestigation was H. Carl Goldenberg, 
K.C., Montreal. He will make his re- 
port to the Federal Department of 
Justice in Ottawa. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


VAENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


eake Crryv , 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ERM 


and PURIFIED WHEAT G 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 
* Pastry Flours 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE . 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Cana 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


eat 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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For Better? Milling {Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask fon LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Father-Son Team 
Wins Pillsbury 
Top Wheat Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—Young men won 
top honors in the seventh annual 
Philip W. Pillsbury awards for wheat 
grown in the U.S. during the 1947 
crop year. 

Top honors went to W. A. Brown 
and son, Norman, who together op- 
erate a 1,600-acre farm near Pierce, 
Colo. They won their wheat king title 
on a sample of hard red winter wheat 
with a test weight of 67.5 lb. a bu. 
The senior Brown currently holds the 
title of Pillsbury state wheat king of 
Colorado. 

Tom Ridley, 26, of Langdon, N.D., 
won the reserve championship and a 
special award for his sample of du- 
rum wheat, testing 64.3 Ib. Mr. Rid- 
ley, a grower of certified seed, is the 
North Dakota state durum cham- 
pion, having won the stafe title and 
the Pillsbury award at the North Da- 
kota State Durum Show at Langdon. 


Wins Special Award 


Spencer Dunham, 19, Caro, Mich., 
won a special award for his sample 
of white wheat testing 57.6 lb. Other 
special award winners were Roy Snoe- 
berger, Rockfield, Ind., for a sample 
of Fairfield soft red wheat testing 
60.5, and William R. Woods, Tioga, 
N.D., on a sample of Mida hard red 
spring wheat testing 62.5. 

Roger Gaardner, Park River, N.D., 
a member of the Future Farmers of 
America and a high school student, 
won honorable mention on his sam- 
ple of hard red spring wheat, testing 
63.7. Others winning honorable men- 
tion were Victor P. Rasmussen, Clark- 
ston, Utah, son of last year’s wheat 
king; Philip H. Rasmussen, Logan, 
Utah; Charles Mankin, Gillette, Wyo.; 
Kenneth Thayer, Fort Collins, and 
G. E. Gerlach, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


To Receive Trophy 


The winner of the national award 
will receive a large engraved trophy, 
$100 in cash and an all-expense round 
trip to Minneapolis. The reserve 
champion will receive $50 and a cer- 
tificate of achievement. 

Judges said that this year’s sam- 
ples of wheat were “outstanding” and 
showed improvement over previous 
seasons. The awards were offered on 
wheat samples that first had been 
entered in state-wide competition 
conducted by colleges and state crop 
improvement organizations. Judging 
of the 23 samples from 13 states in 
the contest this year was conducted 
by K. E. Beeson, Purdue University; 
L. L. Compton, Kansas State College; 
R. F. Crim, University of Minnesota, 
and J. C. Hackleman, University of 
Illinois. 

The Pillsbury awards were estab- 
lished in 1941 in recognition of the 
best wheat grown in the U.S. for the 
purpose of improving the quality and 
increasing the quantity of the na- 
tion’s wheat supply. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC CARLOT INSPECTIONS 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane ter- 
minals led the carlot wheat inspec- 
tions in March, with inspections to- 
taling 596 and 12,429 for the season 
to date. For the latter period a year 
ago there were inspections of 15,567 
carlots. Portland had 289 carlots for 
March and for the season to date 
10,433. A year ago for the longer 
season that terminal had inspections 
of 11,345. Montana wheat inspect- 
ed in the Pacific northwest since 
July 1 amounted to 2,603 carloads. 
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W.RZANES 


COMPANY 


Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Wouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS | 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS § 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











PILES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 
vator Coll 


i 


The Colorado Milling & Ele 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUOTS 








Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 





BLAIRS@: 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Ke i 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chas’ 


CHASE BAG COMPAN®*S 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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London Flour Importer 
Continues Wartime Task 


LONDON — A. Vaughan Thomas 
has been connected with the flour 
importing trade throughout his busi- 
ness career. He received his training 
in salesmanship with the old estab- 
lished firm of Harris Bros. & Co. 
(Grain) Ltd., London, and later be- 
came associated. with the now ex- 
tinct flour importing firm of P. H. 
Zuppinger, 59 Mark Lane, London, 
which was one of the first firms to 
handle Kansas flours in London and 
to sell them direct to the bakers. 

In 1907;. Vaughan Thomas started 
in business as a flour importer on his 
own account, representing some of 
the leading American and Canadian 
mills. His office was in 59 Mark Lane 
and escaped destruction when the 
building was partially destroyed by 
fire through enemy action, on the 
night of Dec. 29, 1940. Owing to the 
great dearth of offices through the 
large destruction by fire of the office 
buildings in the vicinity of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange, and at the same 
time the illness and death of his as- 
sociate, Mr. Jones, Vaughan Thomas 
decided to conduct his business from 
his home and the Subscription Room 
of the London Corn Exchange during 
the war and until such time as suit- 
able office accommodation was avail- 
able. 


Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY ie 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE AppREss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
* BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
|_ 833-35 Ex Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








A. Vaughan Thomas 


In August, 1947, Vaughan Thomas 
converted his firm into a private lim- 
ited company and invited George E. 
L. Baker, the son of E. T. Baker, 
flour miller of Maldon, Essex, to join 
him as an active director. Mr. Baker, 
who also is a miller, was connected 
with his father’s firm until he joined 
the R.A.F. in 1941, and during his 
term of service spent two years in 
India and Burma. Although, as he 
says, he has yet to learn the intri- 
cacies of the flour import trade, his 
knowledge of flour, his youth and en- 
thusiasm will render him a valuable 
associate to Vaughan Thomas now 
and when normal trading is resumed. 

During the war Vaughan Thomas 
was appointed by the Ministry of 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











FLOURS comet: 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tt! 








-“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
& 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 





Chicago 
s 


CRACKER FLOUR 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNA 
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MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








McVEIGH 2 CO., 


INC. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. © 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high sfandard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS Botts 


Coyntry-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 








CONVERTED WAREHOUSES — Because of the great destruction «of 
London warehouses, isolated buildings in southeastern England were use: 
as emergency storage; some are still being used because of the scarcity 
of proper facilities. The railway shed shown above was one of those un- 
der the surveillance of A. Vaughan Thomas as inspector of flour stores 
for the Ministry of Food. 








WARTIME STORAGE—One of the 
emergency flour storage sites in 
southeastern England contained 3,- 
000 tons of flour, arranged in accessi- 
ble corridors. The photograph above 
shows this store, with the stacked 
sacks perfectly locked. 





Food to inspect flour stores, for which 
all kinds of buildings were requisi- 
tioned in country places, as remote 
as possible from areas where destruc- 
tion by bombing might occur. His 
duties were to see whether the build- 
ings were sound, properly ventilated, 
free from pests and the sacks of 
flour correctly stacked. The territory 
for which he was responsible was a 
large area in the southeastern por- 
tion of England. A motor car was 
placed at his disposal, and together 


with H. A. Catt of Joseph Wile: & 
Son, Ltd., flour and grain import: rs, 
London (who acted as his chaffeir), 
he covered many thousands of miles 
during the war years, sometimes in- 
der very dangerous circumstance:. 

Vaughan Thomas continues his w ork 
of flour store inspection, which en- 
tails not only traveling around the 
country but considerable. cler:cal 
work in reporting in full detail about 
the flour warehouses visited. None 
the less, Vaughan Thomas says, he 
finds the work very interesting as it 
gives some spice to life in these «ull 
days of government control of his 
legitimate business of flour import- 
ing. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor Almost 50 Years...| 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD « WINONA 


FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 


2? 2 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


FLOUR 
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Better Management 
Asked at Illinois 
Bakers’ Convention 


By S. O. WERNER 


Chicago Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — The im- 
portance of better management in 
obtaining loyalty and cooperation 
from industry’s manpower was the 
theme of two addresses delivered at 
the 41st annual convention of the 
I! nois Bakers Assn. at the Abra- 
hen Lincoln Hotel here April 19-20. 

he perfect manager of men must 
be a combination of teacher, plan- 
ne’ and leader, George N. Graf, di- 
rector of merchandising, Quality 
B: :ers of America, told the bakers 
in the final speech of the morning 
se:-ion April 19, “12 Keys to Better 
Men Management.” 

O. Malmberg, Doughnut Cor- 
po ation of America, speaking dur- 
ine the afternoon session, called 
ati -ntion to the present unrest and 
ins‘ability of the national and inter- 
na onal situation, saying that rising 
cos and slowing up of sales have 
co: ‘bined with these conditions to 
m:.e employees fearful of the 
fui ure. : 

idio commentators and the gov- 
er: nent are spreading such gloom 
an: fear, Mr. Malmberg said, that 
people do not pay enough attention 
to more important and more cheer- 
ful news. Emphasizing the title of 
his address, “There Is Only One 
Problem,” the speaker said the only 
problem confronting the baking in- 
dusiry today is manpower, and the 
necessity of obtaining loyalty and 
cooperation of employees. 

“There is no such thing as pro- 
duction in a machine,’ Mr. Malm- 
berg said. ‘We must have men who 
have a desire in their heart to do 
things—and management must be 
expert in handling human beings.” 

In other features of the first day’s 
session, Henry Hummel, veteran 
baker from Robinson, IIl., attend- 
ing his 40th convention of the Illi- 
nois bakers, led the audience in 
song to open the convention. George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
was introduced as the chairman of 
the morning session April 19. 

Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of 
the IBA, reported to the association 
that the group is making progress 
with new members, and remarked 
that bakers throughout the state 
had recently given better attend- 
ance to various regional and area 


meetings that have been held under. 


the auspices of the association. 
Walter H. Kurth, treasurer of the 


(A ONAN RAE NEE RAO LIT RO Nem Ae 


H. J. BROULETTE, NAMED HEAD 
OF ILLINOIS BAKERS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—H. J. Brou- 
lette, Harvey’s Pastry Shoppe, Cham- 
paign, was elected president of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn. during the sec- 
ond day of the group’s convention 
here April 19-20, succeeding Robert 
J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bakery, Inc., 
Galesburg, who was elected chair- 
man of the wholesale division. Al 
Steffensen, Park Ridge, Tll., was re- 
elected chairman of the retail divi- 
Sion, and Walter H. Kurth, Elite 
Bakery, Minier, treasurer. Thelma 
E. Dallas, Chicago, is secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn. 


cerca seman ee ran a 





Illinois Bakers Assn., gave his re- 
port, followed by a review of the 


baking industry promotional 
program. 
Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake Rite 


Bakery, Peoria, spoke for Sherman 
Ramey, director of promotion for 
BIPP, in the review. Mr. Zickgraff 
said that the past year in BIPP had 
been one of disappointment, changes 
and setbacks, but the initial adver- 
tisement in the March 15 issue of 
Life and the advertising that has 
followed indicate that the baking 
industry promotional program is 
well on the way to accomplishing 
the consumer education and public 
relations which are an important 
part of BIPP. 

Robert J. Conover, president of 
the association, complimented the 
membership on the _ cooperation 
shown between separate branches 
of the industry during the past year, 
and called attention to the work of 
bakers in the western area of the 
state for their work with grocers 
in obtaining better bread displays, 
carried on under the direction of 
E. N. Peterson. 

Mr. Zickgraff, chairman of the 
afternoon session, got the program 
under way by introducing Miss Dor- 
othy Thomas, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., who pre- 
sented the sound slide film, “Ameri- 
ca’s Biggest Business” produced by 
the company. Miss Thomas dis- 
cussed the need for an industry edu- 
cation program to meet the future 
needs of the baking industry by 
arousing the interest of young peo- 
ple in baking, saying that other in- 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
April 17 April 24 
- ———1948-——__. 1948 1948 
ee eee ee eer re a 33% 238 33 ee 
IS. og £06.30 46:6. 5 6 4-4:45) 0 06 O6 0S OES COD OE 39% 33% 38% 39% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....scccccecccccccss 34% 28% 31% 32 
| PSR SO ert eee TRE EE ee PTET 41% 38 42% 40 
Ts ks 5g og ab 0 664405 600 3064S 35% 2% on 2% 
Ce SE OC oib'c.0.b de sob Sut ec cbeeesewiene 13% 10% 12% 12% 
Cee Peete MORIN OG 26606 6c es eh ete eee cece 66% 61% 66% 65 
66 cc ce bod eh O60 W855 hSE BS Od boa bo 24 21 23% 24 
Wer aeee Gees HE AAMRGPIOR, TRO. occ ccc cee ce sweeesian 164% 13% as 15% 
es i i a at ie Sia oss WD 10% 8% 9% 9% 
PA ree eS ee ee eee ee eee 39% 34% 38% 385% 
ee ee, ee eb ka els Bae Nawessee ve 126% 118% he 126% 
Ce ie MR Lare. WE CO 0c 6680040 r Chere he Ohed eee’ 105 91 Pr 105 
ea chek ie as OS od Oes F405 Ob 6S HR KC OO ES 56% 44% 56% 58 
DE RR eee eee ee eee ee 30% 26% 27% 27% 
EEE, SEPT Pe ee CL TT eee ee 22% 18 18 18 
PM ove eck rece s OHS 6d Os AO ee ee OR 34% 30% Sy 33% 
ee, DC ng cea econ es bee eds eseeeees 31 25 28 27% 
re en Ch Cate WE, <a ees eee eeen ae taee 98 91 93 93% 
ey Ge I GI cies ci ses cketos wares etre ses 10% 8 10% 10% 
gE ee eee eee ee Pore ere a 28% 22% 244% 25% 
BRA eT eee eee ee ere ee ee 39 32% 34% 35% 
i Sr eee eee CT eRE Teer 38 ¥ 34% 38 37% 
TEEN «BOUNOMIS GE ATMOTICE 2c cect cece esse secses 22 19 20% 20% 
CD + WN oa cic Loh en eb oe SV ER Des ees 47% 37% <2 45% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ...nccccccccccccccecs 2% 3% 4% 
\. 2! UL: Se Terr ere ree re ree errr c: 12 10% 11% 12% 
Bid Asked 
ee ee vs cays occu dsawwdess 10% 12% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............... 22 23% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 


dustries have done a better job of 
selling their industry to future 
workers than have the bakers. 

The evening of April 19 was given 
over to a cocktail party and dinner 
dance. 

Panel discussions on state and na- 
tional legislation affecting the bak- 
ing industry as well as production 
and selling problems were spotlight- 
ed on the second day’s program. 
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Brazilians Mystified Over U.S. 
Flour Policies, Miller Told 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


Brazilians feel that the U.S. has 
given them shabby treatment in the 
matter of flour supplies, according 
to David S. Jackman, vice president 
and general manager of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. Mr. Jackman, 
who returned a short time ago from 
an extensive South American trip, 
found Brazilian officials mystified by 
U.S. handling of flour exports to 
their country. 

One top government official, in 
charge of all Brazilian foreign trade, 
told Mr. Jackman that when Presi- 
dent Truman was in Rio de Janiero 
last year Brazil’s great need for flour 
was explained to him. Brazilian of- 
ficials got the impression that US. 
flour shipments would be increased, 
as a result of these talks, but in- 
stead exports to Brazil were reduced 
rather sharply. 


Prefer American Flour 


“You have taught us to prefer 
American flour,” another top govern- 
ment official said, “and then refuse to 
ship it to us, even though we are 
willing to pay for it, while it is be- 
ing given away in larger quantities 
to other nations.” 

Shortages of food and high prices 
can strengthen communism in Brazil, 
as well as in Europe, Mr. Jackman 
was told, and adequate food supplies 
are necessary to combat inflation and 
the heavy burden on the poorer peo- 
ple of Brazil as well as elsewhere. 


If the U.S. Office of Internationial 
Trade can get the license mess un- 





tangled in time, the U.S. will ship 
about 2,500,000 sacks of flour to 
Brazil this crop year. This compares 
with 8,369,000 sacks shipped in the 
calender year 1947 and 4,500,000 
sacks in the calendar year of 1946. 
In 1945 exports were 2,000,000 sacks. 


This, of course, is more American 
flour than we were shipping just 
prior to the war, but in the pros- 
perous days of the middle twenties, 
before the celebrated U.S. wheat- 
coffee barter, Brazil took about 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 sacks annually 
and population of the country was 
much smaller then. 


Demand Not Excessive 


Brazil needs more flour, but there 
is no such huge demand as indicated 
by the recent flood of license applica- 
tions in Washington, Mr. Jackman 
said. These mountainous totals are 
duplications arising from the fact 
that several importers are trying to 
sell the same sack of flour. Without 
restrictions, this demand would soon 
settle down to a normal level far 
below license application totals. 

Booming Brazilian industrial ac- 
tivity is raising the living standards 
of the country’s 47 million people, 
Mr. Jackman found, and the leading 
cities are growing rapidly. There is 
considerable immigration from 
Europe and Sao Paulo was in the 
midst of a tremendous building boom 
when Mr. Jackman was there in 
February. 

Average per capita consumption 
of flour in Brazil was 43 lb. in the 
years before the war, but probably 
is greater than that now. In pre-war 
years only about 3% of the flour 
consumed was imported, the _ re- 


mainder being milled in Brazil, most- 
ly from Argentine wheat. 

Brazil has been paying extremely 
high prices to Argentina for import- 
ed wheat this crop year. When Mr. 
Jackman was in Rio in February 
the government bought 300,000 bu. 
of Argentina wheat at a price of 
$7.70 bu. which is $2 higher than 
wheat could have been delivered from 
the U.S. at that time if such exports 
had been permitted. 

Wheat and flour prices are under 
ceilings and the government is the 
sole wheat importer, allocating all 
grain to millers who in turn ration 
their flour customers. Imported flour 
was not under allocations, when 
Mr. Jackman was in Brazil. While 
flour distribution in the cities was 
under control at ceiling prices, flour 
that leaked into the black market 
one way or another was bringing 
$10 sack profit in the interior of the 
country. 

In prewar days very little U. S. 
flour went into southern Brazil, the 
most populous part of the country, 
but American flour is very popular 
there now. Bakers prefer it and 
stand in line to get moderate allot- 
ments, Mr. Jackman said. Import- 
ers told him that they belived Amer- 
ican flour could retain much of this 
market under normal conditions if 
it was priced at no more than a $1 
cwt premium over home-milled and 
Argentine. 

Brazilian officials denied vigorously 
that U.S. flour was being re-exported 
as was charged at the time specific 
licensing was restored on Latin 
American flour exports last year. 
Since Brazil has a prohibition against 
exports of food, if any such opera- 
tion existed it was black market. 
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CORN MILLERS TO HEAR 
WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR. 


CHICAGO—Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., 
business economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation during 
its annual convention at the Shera- 
ton Hotel here May 10. 

Mr. Hoadley will address the fed- 
eration on the subject of “Business 
Trends and Prospects.” The speaker 
is a graduate of the University of 
California, and a faculty member of 
the School of Banking at the Univer- 
versity of Wisconsin. 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Visitors during the past week at 
the New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, included W. 
J. Warner, sales manager, durum, rye 
and coarse flours; Robert Watson, as- 
sistant to director of personnel rela- 
tions; F. A. McBride, administrative 
assistant to Anthony B. Sparboe, 
president of the flour milling division, 
and D. W. Carlson, controller of the 
former premix division. 

+ 

M. D. King, president, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was a vis- 
itor in Chicago last week, calling on 
the trade. 

% 





Bernard Friel 


DEPARTMENT HEAD — Bernard 
Friel recently was appointed head of 
the millfeed and protein meal de- 
partment of the Bates Grain Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Friel formerly was 
a representative for the Kansas Soya 
Products Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 





David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, left April 23 for 
Boston to spend some time with his 
family. 

s 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, met April 19 with millers at 
Beardstown and Pittsfield, Ill., before 
meeting Roy K. Durham, MNF tech- 
nical service director in Jefferson 
City, Mo., April 20 to attend a hear- 
ing on the used bag order proposed 
by the Missouri Department of 
Health. 

” 


A. B. Alford of the Detroit offices 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited briefly with 
Charles C. Chinski in New York, on 
his return with Mrs. Alford from a 
South American cruise. 

i 

H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, re- 
turned last week from a month’s va- 
cation in Florida at Anderson Lodge, 
Cleveland, which is owned and oper- 
ated by David Anderson, whose fa- 
ther went to Toledo in 1909 from the 
management of the Noblesville (Ind.) 


Milling Co. to take over the manage- 
ment of the National Milling Co. of 
which he later became president be- 
fore the property was sold to the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


H. C. Lautensack, vice president at 
Buffalo for General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, attended the dinner April 
22 of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director bakery 
products division, Valier & Spies 
Company, St. Louis, spent several 
days in eastern markets last week 
and called at the New York offices 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


J. E. Spaeth, vice president-secre- 
tary, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was another vis- 
itor with the New York personnel of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 21-22. 

e 


Howard Cunningham, first vice 
president and director of purchases 
of the National Biscuit Co., New 
York, is expected on a visit to the 
Toledo mill this week. 


H. P. Lorenz, grain department, 
Shellabargers, Inc., Salina, Kansas, 
visited with the Kansas City trade 
April 24. 

a 


James A. Vaughn, office manager 
of B. C. Christopher & Co., Kansas 
City grain firm, is in the St. Joseph 
hospital, Kansas City, for treatment 
of severe burns suffered in an ex- 
plosion of butane gas in a tourist 








William G. Epstein 


JOINS MENNEL — William G. Ep- 
stein has joined the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, as special field represen- 
tative, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Epstein formerly was 
director of laboratories for the 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
and chief chemist for the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago. He is a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and the 
Production Men’s Club. 
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cabin stove near Hot Springs, Ark., 
recently. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn were 
returning from a vacation trip to 
Mexico City and had stopped for the 
night. Mr. Vaughn was first taken to 
a Hot Springs hospital and later 
moved to Kansas City. 
® 


Charles R. McClave, president and 
general manager, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., was a 
visitor at the offices of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, during the 
week ending April 24. 

s 


Louis D. Preomas, founder of the 
Bluebird Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
recently used the 25th anniversary 
number of Bluebird Briefs, the com- 
pany publication, to thank the 700 
employees of the firm “for making 
the anniversary possible.” 


Charles R. McClave, president and 
general manager, Charles G. McClave, 
assistant to the president, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and C. D. McKenzie, president, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
called on officials of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation at the Chicago offi- 
ces of the federation recently. 


Miss Dorothy Kirk, food editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion magazine, 
conferred April 23 with Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

ea 

Harold G. Moeller, manager, sta- 
tistical department of the former pre- 
mix division in New York of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was tendered 
a luncheon April 26 by his associates 
to celebrate the arrival of a new 
consumer, Andrea. 


R. D. Cobb, sales manager, W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, with J. 
Spagnol, local representative, called 
on the trade in Pittsburgh during the 
past week. 

& 


Mrs. Helen S. Coleman, former di- 
rector of sales for the Buffalo Bak- 
ing Corp., has purchased Pfeiffer’s 
Marine Grill and Yacht Club Lounge, 
Buffalo. Mrs. Coleman, who is well 
known in the baking industry, Will 
take over the business May 1. She 
will retain the Pfeiffer name but will 
add “Now Helen Coleman” to the 
window sign. 

we 


Miss Barbara Prewett, daughter of 
T. O. Prewett, Erwin Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, is a candidate for 
queen of the Kangaroo Hop, an an- 
nual occasion at the University of 
Kansas City, May 7. 


The engagement and approaching 
marriage of Miss Patricia Dobry to 
Ralph A. Myers, Jr., Yukon, Okla., 
Was announced last week by the 
bride-to-be’s parents, Joseph E. Do- 
bry, president, Dobry Flour Mills Co., 
Yukon, and Mrs. Dobry. The wedding 
will take place May 29. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobry and their daughter left April 
21 for a fortnight’s vacation in Miami, 
Fla. 

ae 


R. D. Cobb, W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, called at the Chicago of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller last 
week on his return from an eastern 
business trip. 

+ 


Frank Cross, Oklahoma City, 
Southwestern division traffic mana- 
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W. H. O’KEEFE RETIRES FROM 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. recently announced the 
retirement of W. H. O’Keefe, divi- 
sional sales manager. Mr. O’Keefe’s 
retirement follows a prolonged period 
of ill health which has kept him from 
his work. 

Mr. O’Keefe began his sales ca. 





W. H. O’Keefe 


reer with International in 1907 ; 
the company’s New Prague, Minn 
mill. In his 41 years of service he ha 
had many responsibilities with th 
company. For the past several year 
he has held the position of division: 
sales manager with headquarters i 
the Minneapolis office. 





ger for General Mills, Inc., has ré 
turned from Amarillo, Texas, where 
he attended a grain rate hearin 
before the Texas railroad commi: 
sion. 

* 


C. A. Barrows, sales manage 
grocery division Valier & Spi 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is calling o 
the trade in the south. B. V. Hop 
per, sales director bakery divisio 
is calling on the trade in the eas 

* 

Clayton Lisy, advertising man 
ger, King Midas Flour Mills, Mi! 
neapolis, is calling on compa! 
branch offices and visiting wit) 
trade contacts in eastern territor: 
Mr. Lisy expects to return abo! 
May 1. 

? 


Robert J. Keith, director of a 
vertising, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sa 
in New York April 21 that a stuc 
made of “Food Day” advertising 
newspapers on the crowded Thur 
day and Friday issues would be va 
uable in determining the effectiv: 
ness of advertisements placed « 
those days. Mr. Keith spoke as 
representative of the Association 
National Advertisers at the bureé 
of advertising session of the Ame! 
can Newspaper Publishers Ass 
convention. 

+s 


Jack Rathbone, president, Arno 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is cal 
ing on the trade in Pennsylvania an 
other eastern states. 


a 
P. T. Zimmerman, sales manage! 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mil! 


Co., is on an extended trip throug 
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southeastern states, calling on mill 
connections. : 
* 


Kansas was happy over light to 
heavy rains last week but the south 
was glad to have dry weather again, 
reports P. H. Baum, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, home from a 
visit with jobbing trade in the New 
Orleans vicinity. He found the trade 
much more optimistic. 


Edward S. Moore, Jr., assistant to 
the president of National Biscuit Co., 
New York, has been appointed a vice 
president of the organization. 


Sharon Lynn is the name that has 
been chosen for a daughter born to 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Wagner April 
24 at a Minneapolis hospital. Mr. 
W.gner is a director of the depart- 
ment of biological control, Pillsbury 
Miils, Inc. . 


DEATHS 


Leslie M. Dawson, editor of The 
Cracker Baker and managing editor 
of Baker’s Weekly, New York, died 
April 23 at his home in Pelham, N.Y. 
Previous to joining the baking trade 
pulications in 1921, he was active 
in ‘he food and baking industries. He 
wes at one time associated with what 
is ‘the Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., also with the United 
States Baking Co., which was ab- 
sorbed by National Biscuit Co. He 
s also with the Ohio Baking Co., 
ter purchased by the Ward Baking 

He is survived by his widow, a 
1ughter, a son and sister. 








~ 





Op s 


M. C. Freer, 69, southwest repre- 
sentative of S. R. Sikes Co., Minne- 
apolis, died in a Minneapolis hospital 
April 24 after a short illness. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.94 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.94, as 
compared with 17.15 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.53, as compared with 
31.5 a year ago. 
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W. P. FROST ELECTED TO 
HEAD BUFFALO EXCHANGE 


BUFF ALO~—Wayland P. Frost, 
Manager, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
faio by the board of directors of the 
Corn Exchange April 19. 

ther officers elected were: Ger- 
ald W. DuRant, vice president; Otto 
E. Auerbach, treasurer; Fred G. 
Krueger, executive secretary; Rich- 
ard J. Murray, assistant treasurer, 
and Lester J. Dorr, traffic commis- 
Sioner, 

The stockholders at a meeting pre- 
ceding the board’s session elected the 
following directors for three years: 
Mr. Auerbach; John P. Broshard, 
Manager, Archer - Daniels - Midland 


Co.; Theodore A. Wagner, president, 
Wagner Grain Co. 

The three retiring directors are: 
Donald A. Coon, meal sales represen- 





tative, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; 
John F. Gerard, vice president, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and Francis E. Smith, 
manager, Rosenbaum Bros. 

The board of directors now is made 
up of the president, vice president, 
treasurer, the newly elected directors 
and the following holdover directors: 
Elmer J. Koehnlein, Allied Mills, Inc.; 
Karl F. Mahlstedt, Pratt Food Co.; 
Dan A. Southwell, Southwell Grain 
Corp., and Maitland D. Wyard, Car- 
gill, Inc. 
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TRAFFIC MAN TRANSFERRED 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. E. Nicholson, 
assistant general freight agent, Great 
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Northern Railway, has been trans- 
ferred to Seattle as general freight 
agent. Members of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis extended congratu- 
lations and best wishes at a fare- 
well luncheon April 19 at the Hotel 
Normandy. 
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GRAIN BUYERS, GROWERS 
ATTEND WHEAT SCHOOL 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — A 
large number of elevator and mill 
grain buyers and certified wheat 
growers attended the wheat variety 
identification school at Frederick, 
Okla., April 15-16. Instructors at the 
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session were Fred T. Dines, head of 
the agricultural department, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co.; R. H. Jordon, 
grain inspector, Oklahoma City; 
Claude Goodknight, grain inspector 
from Texas; Willis B. Combs, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture grain 
marketing specialist, Chicago, and 
representatives from state agricul- 
tural schools. 
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ONTARIO WHEAT GOOD 
TORONTO—The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that al- 
though the Ontario winter wheat 
crop has_ deteriorated somewhat, 
prospects of a large outturn are good. 
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IL EEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES, bountiful Nature 
provides man with wheat abundantly laden with 
nutritional values. For decades, many of these 
values were necessarily lost in the milling process. 
But then through scientific advances, the miller 
and the baker were enabled to restore these health- 
giving qualities. And today practically all white 
bread and rolls and family white flour are “en- 
riched.” Truly, the miller is keeping faith with 
Nature and with America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, made from wheat, 
are enriched: 


You, as a miller, can feel proud of your own, and your industry's 
port in safeguarding public health through enrichment. 
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WASHINGTON—In the form of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. charter 
bill passed by the Senate last week, 
it is concluded on the basis of the 
legislative history of the debate that 
the grain trade and export industry 
representatives accomplished little 
more than legally establishing a sta- 
tus quo for the CCC for a period of 
12 years, the charter life proposed by 
the Senate. 

The grain export trade groups 
urged Congress to hold the life of 
the new CCC charter to a period of 
not more than two years. The Senate 
bill grants a 12-year charter. The 
House version of the charter exten- 
sion holds the CCC to a two-year 
charter. 

The trade groups had urged the 
appointment of an independent board 
of directors from outside the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Senate 
failed to grant this request and au- 
thorized a four-man board of direc- 
tors with the secretary of agriculture 
as the chairman of the board. While 
it is true they held the board mem- 
bership to presidential selection and 
Senate confirmation, it is believed 
that there is nothing to prevent the 
board membership of consisting of 
USDA employees. Briefly, it estab- 
lishes four new salaried jobs at the 

-USDA. 

The House bill provides for a five- 
man board of directors not more than 
two of which can be members of 
USDA. 

Seen as CCC Approval 

That the trade groups generally 
failed in their purpose is found in 
legislative history during the debate 
last week. 

In speaking on an amendment of- 
fered by Sen. John J. Williams (R., 
Del.), which would require the CCC 
to use private trade channels to the 
maximum practicable extent, Sen. 
Walter F. George (D., Ga.) said, “I 
merely wish to say that the two 
amendments to be offered by the sen- 
ator from Delaware are in line with 
the present practice of the CCC. Gen- 
erally and consistently the CCC has 
followed the practices called for by 
the two amendments. But since the 
proposal now is the granting of a 
federal charter over a period of years, 
the corporation will be operating with 
rather extended and extensive powers, 
and it was deemed advisable that it 
be made abundantly clear in the act 
itself granting the charter or char- 
tering the corporation that the pres- 
ent practices were to be adhered to 
with respect to its commodity trans- 
actions.” 

To observers here, there could be 
no clearer statement of approval of 
the past operations of CCC and that 
this statement in effect tells CCC to 
go ahead on the basis in which it has 
operated in the past. 

If it was the purpose of the trade 
groups to get the CCC out of the ex- 
port business or the business of state- 
to-state trading, it appears they have 
failed to get the results they desired. 
An amendment proposed by Sen. 


Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) and adopted 
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SENATE BILL WOULD GRANT 
12-YEAR CHARTER TO CCC 


Efforts of Grain Export Trade Groups to Limit Charter to 
“Two Years Fail; Amendment Seen as En- 
dorsement of CCC Activities 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


by the Senate, specifically authorizes 
the CCC to engage in export business 
and under the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act 
must submit its proposal in these 
fields to Congress in its annual 
budget. 


However, where CCC acts as an 
agent for another government agency 
such as the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the corpordtion can 
act as the procurement and export- 
ing agency as it has in the past. 


No Change Seen 


In the Senate bill there is a pro- 
vision which attempts to force CCC 
to use private trade channels but 
since the agency has almost exclu- 
sively used these channels in past op- 
erations in regard to grains, it is seen 
that the admonition merely nails 
down the present practices as the 
rule to be followed. 


The Williams amendment which 
confirms the present CCC methods 
of doing business states: 


“Section 12—Utilization of asso- 
ciations and trade facilities; the cor- 
poration may in the conduct of its 
business utilize on a contract or fee 
basis, privately owned and operated 
plants and facilities, committees or 
associations of producers, producer- 
owned and producer-controlled co- 
operative associations; shall to the 
fullest extent practicable utilize ex- 
isting trade channels for the mar- 
keting, sale and distribution of such 
agricultural commodities.” 

In the House version, however, the 
trade case appears to be a little more 
clearly sustained. In that bill, re- 
ported favorably last week by the 
House Banking and Currency’ Com- 
mittee, there is a ban on the CCC 
ownership of real estate. This pro- 
posal was turned down by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, and it is safe 
to expect that when the two bills 
come up for a conference hearing be- 
tween the two chambers the owner- 
ship ban will be lifted. 


Compromise Possible 


The House two-year extension pro- 
vision and the Senate 12-year charter 
proposal appear to be subject to 
some opportunity of compromise. In 
the House bill the committee adopted 
additional language proposed by ex- 
port interests which is expected to 
run into strong opposition from the 
farm bloc, and it is not expected by 
observers to get conference approval. 

The House wrote into its bill the 
following, “In the corporation’s pur- 
chasing and selling operations with 
respect to agricultural commodities 
(except sales to other government 
agencies) and in the warehousing, 
transporting, processing, exporting or 
handling of agricultural commodities 
the corporation shall utilize the usual 
and customary channels, facilities 
and arrangements of private trade 
and commerce.” 

This provision will meet firm op- 
position from farm interests, USDA 
officials predict, since it presents 
complicating factors to the price 


support programs. For example in 
price supporting poultry, eggs, dairy 

roducts or potatoes in many in- 
stances it has been necessary for 
CCC to operate at the farm level to 
prevent spoilage both in procurement 
and disposal. If, it is forecast, the 
farm interests see the possibility of 
complications in these operations they 
will protest this provision. They are 
believed to have sufficient strength to 
defeat it. 

If it was the purpose of the trade 
groups to write a specific ban on 
CCC dealing direct with other gov- 
ernments that end is defeated in the 
Senate bill. The Byrd amendment 
clearly gives CCC authority to deal 
directly with other foreign govern- 
ments. USDA officials admit that the 
two proposals now before Congress 
grant CCC more limited power than 
those under the old Delaware charter 
which expires June 30, 1948, but this 
comparison is relative. The old CCC 
charter was an extremely broad 
charter similar to many private char- 
ters in which the corporation could 
undertake any legal action. Under 
either the House or Senate bills the 
authority of CCC is narrowed to 
dealings in agricultural commodities, 
and the proposals appear to give CCC 
the authority to continue its opera- 
tions as in the past. 





Crop Outlook 


(Continued from page 1) 





sas, and Baylor County, Texas, ac- 
counted for almost one third of this 
total. In general, winter injury was 
not heavy and consisted largely of 
thinning the stands. Soil blowing in- 
jury was confined to local fields and 
was not great. 

Considerable precipitation was re- 
ceived in the spring wheat area while 
the rains were falling in the South- 
west. Floods were a menace to prop- 
erty and delayed field work in the 
Red River Valley, as well as the up- 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Grow- 
ing wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
is in excellent condition, the Preston- 
Shafer Milling Co. reports. Some well 
informed grain men say the prospect 
is better than in 1946, the company 
says, adding that weather conditions 
are ideal. 





per Mississippi region. Melting lat 
spring snows, which were unusual! 
heavy, augmented by generous rain: 
have overflowed thousands of acr 
of farm land. 

The Occident Elevator Division « 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. report 
that in the northern third of Nort 
Dakota and Montana, very little seec 
ing or field work has been done, bi 
the moisture conditions in that ars 
are very favorable and farmers ar 
expected to plant small grains we 
into May. In southern Minnesota ar 
southern South Dakota, practical! 
all small grains have been sown ar 
some are showing above ground, a: 
cording to reports from those area 
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CANADIAN CROP LANDS 
STILL TOO WET TO WOR 


WINNIPEG—tThe farmers are < 
the land at only one or two isolate 
points in western Canada, chiefly i 
southwestern Saskatchewan an 
southern Alberta. High temperatur« 
have brought virtual disappearanc 
of snow in the unprotected areas, bu 
most of the crop lands are still w 
and over large areas no field wor 
will get under way for at least ar 
other week. In southern Manitob 
particularly in the Red River Valle: 
thousands of acres are inundated, an 
it will be some time before the floo: 
waters recede. It is feared that som 
of this acreage may not be sown t 
crops this year. 











Dr. FitzGerald’s Appointment 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 
in Feedstuffs 


nounced by Paul Hoffman when 

he was selected administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration was that of a director of 
ECA’s food division. That fact illus- 
trates the importance attached to 
food procurement and distribution in 
the multi-billion dollar program 
launched by the U.S. for the purpose 
of aiding world economic recovery 
and political stabilization. Inasmuch 
as grains will continue to be an im- 
portant—probably the most impor- 
tant—single category of foods in- 
volved in the gigantic undertaking, 
it also illustrates how great and far- 
reaching the impact of the program 
will be on the grain and grain using 
industries of the U.S. Thus, the choice 
ECA’s food division director is of 
direct and major interest to everyone 
handling and processing grain. The 
policies adopted and the execution of 
them will be large factors during the 
next few years in the domestic sup- 
ply and price picture. 

It was this realization that caused 
those in our industries who know the 
man best to greet with real enthusi- 
asm the appointment of Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald to the top food job in 
ECA. It was particularly heartening 
to learn first that Dr. FitzGerald 


Toe first major appointment an- 


virtually had been the unanimoi 

choice of those consulted on the a; 

pointment, and second that he hai 
been assured of full authority withi 

his division. In other words his wor' 
could not be handicapped or circun 

vented by conflicting interests ar 

ideas of other federal departments « 

agencies. 


- Fs. 


Dennis FitzGerald is well know 
to and has won the confidence a1 
admiration of a great many in tl 
grain and grain processing industrie 
This may be considered particular! 
remarkable because, when he had h 
first official contacts with the: 
groups, he had little knowledge « 
their operations or problems. He w: 
an economist, and it was only na 
ural in those days at least to consi 
er a government economist simp 
as another New Deal bureaucrat a! 
theorist, and to look upon him wit 
some suspicion. 

A number of characteristics in I 
FitzGerald’s makeup allowed him 
rather gradually, to be sure 
overcome this attitude on the pa: 
of business men, and to “get on tl 
same side of the table” with them i 
a discussion. In the first place, he i 
a natural and unaffected person, wh 
likes friends and their company. I) 
the second place, he frankly admitte: 
what he didn’t know, and displaye: 
a keen and sincere curiosity in learn 
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ing the problems and thinking of 
those who would be affected by the 
policies of government. When these 
qualities were added to his intelli- 
gence, his training in his own field, 
his honesty of mind and his unusual 
energy, it is not surprising that busi- 
ness men concluded that he was a 
man with whom they could work. 

Dr. FitzGerald’s contact with the 
feed industry dates back to the time 
when the protein order was first con- 
sidered by the USDA. Numerous feed 
men will remember his appearance 
during that period as a speaker at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. Oth- 
ers will recall trips he made to small- 
er trade meetings, to “get both sides 
of the picture.” During all of the pe- 
riod of grain and feed scarcities he 
had a leading voice in the USDA, 
anc also reflected the USDA policy 
leve! contact with OPA. He later was 
chosen to accompany Herbert Hoo- 
ver on a world trip to study food 
neeis, was selected to be secretary 
general of the International Emer- 
gen 'y Food Committee, and recently 
was named director of the Office of 
For:ign Agricultural Relations at the 
USDA. 


¥ ¥ 


<= 


ilter Berger has said that, dur- 
ing nis government service, Dr. Fitz- 
Ger ld was his great source of com- 
pro ise or modification of the more 
pun tive type of government controls. 
The fact that he had acquired an 
und:rstanding of the effects of such 
con rols, and that he had an open 
mir | approach to the problems pre- 
senied, gave a more practical aspect 
to } olicy decisions. 

iis sketchy appraisal of Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald serves only to point up the 
conclusion that the tremendously im- 
poriant job of procuring and distrib- 
uting food under the ECA program 
probably could not have been given 
to a more capable man. This is not 
to say that he will handle it without 
making mistakes or incurring criti- 
cism, for it is a far too stupendous 
and complex job to expect that. But 


| 





Joe L. Hilbun 


REPRESENTATIVE—Joe L. Hilbun 
has been named southeastern repre- 
Sentative of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Hilbun formerly 
Was production superintendent of the 
Rainbo Bread Co., Roanoke, Va. Dur- 
ing the war he was director of dietet- 
ies of the Hospital Center, Camp 
Carson, Colo., and chief of Food Serv- 
ice for the 5th Service Command, 









the assuring thing is that, in this pro- 
gram that will have such impact on 
all of the grain trades, Dr. FitzGerald 
may be expected from his past per- 
formance to call in the trades in- 
volved, lay his cards on the table and 
await their side of the story before 
handing in a final recommendation. 
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COURT DISMISSES CASE 
AGAINST GRAIN FIRM 


WINNIPEG—tThe Court of King’s 
Bench decision last week, dismissed 
with costs, an action by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board against Hallet 
& Carey, Ltd. of Canada, grain deal- 
ers, which demanded delivery of 40,- 
000 bu. barley. The grain was held 
in terminal elevators for Jeremiah 
J. Nolan, Chicago, by Hallet & Carey. 

Order-in-council P.C. 1292 was 
ruled ultra vires and invalid in the 
same judgment. On April 3, 1947, 
by an order-in-council, the Canadian 
Wheat Board was empowered to take 
over control of all oats and barley 
in commercial positions on the ar- 
rangement that the board pay an 
arbitrary price of 64%¢ bu. for bar- 
ley. 

The order-in-council empowering 
the wheat board to seize existing 
stocks of oats and barley was given 
on the basis of emergency. 

The action started when Mr. Nolan 
forbade the Hallet & Carey Company 
to deliver his grain to the board, and 
threatened action if it did so. 
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Feed Men Suggest 
Better Wage, Hour 
Administration 


WASHINGTON—Pleas for a more 
practical application of the wage and 
hour laws to the feed industry were 
heard this week before a Senate labor 
subcommittee. Administration of the 
present law was attacked by the 
trade witnesses, particularly in re- 
gard to the area of production defini- 
tion of the present law. 

Trade groups appearing at the hear- 
ings on the amendment to the pres- 
ent Fair Labor Standards Act in S.— 
2386 are not objecting to the basic 
wage considerations but to the admin- 
istrative flexibility now available 
which leaves feed dealers and country 
elevators in a constant state of con- 
fusion. 

The following witnesses appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee: A. 
C. Remele and Ron Kennedy for 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
and John Hinck, Corning, Iowa, for 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

















Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


noon April 16 through April 23. Flour 
purchased last week totaled 1,303,800 
sacks (2,925,662 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent). 

The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 9,515,567 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 564,546 through 
Chicago, 700,000 through Minneapolis, 
and 267,340 through Portland, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1 total 246,425,720 
bu (revised); flour 27,810,617 sacks 
(61,807,175 bu., wheat equivalent); 
Barley 5,876,786 bu.; oats 5,275,561 
bu.; Grain sorghums 4,712,661 bu.; 
rye 912,460 bu., corn 2,000 bu. 
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SBA OFFICERS RENAMED—The three men shown above were renamed 
to their officers’ posts to guide the Southern Bakers Assn. during the 
coming year. William J. Colby (left), Ambrosia Cake Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was automatically retained in his position as vice president and 
chairman of the board of governors when E. P. Cline (center), Colonial 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., was reelected president of the group. Faber 
A. Bollinger (right), Atlanta, was reappointed to his post of secretary- 


treasurer. 





Southern Bakers Assn. Renames 
E. P. Cline President for 1948-49 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—E. P. Cline, 
Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., 
was reelected president of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. for the 1948-49 term 
at the business session of the group’s 
34th annual convention April 21. 
William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was automatically 
retained as vice president and chair- 
man of the board of governors. 

Faber A. Bollinger, SBA secretary- 
treasurer, Atlanta, was reappointed 
to his post for anothér term by the 
president and the governors. 

The following were elected for two- 
year terms to the board of governors 
by a mail vote prior to the conven- 
tion: 

George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Ope- 
lika, Ala.; C. H. Ahrens, Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; B. R. Fuller, 
Jr., Bell Bakeries, Inc., Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Howard Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; William 
Riley, Riley’s Bakery, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; John Wolf, William Wolf Bak- 
ery, Baton Rouge, La.; Donald Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala.; O. C. 
Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C.; W. H. Attaway, 
Becker’s Bakery, Spartanburg, S.C.; 
James Swan, Swan Bros., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Louis Barth, Colonial 
Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Members of the board of governors 
whose terms continue through 1948- 
49 are: 

Louis Collins, Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; W. Garvin Ship- 
ley, W. G. Shipley Baking Co., Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; Benson Skelton, Flow- 
ers Baking Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; R. 
H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; William J. Rains, Grocers 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky.; Al M. 
Cadwell, Cotton’s, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
La.; Phil Hardin, Hardin’s Bakeries, 
Meridian, Miss.; Harvey L. William- 
son, Durham Baking Co., Durham, 
N.C.; W. W. Barr, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; F. B. Evers, 
American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
and Peter M. Dorsch, Spalding Bak- 
ing Co., Staunton, Va. 

The new board of governors ap- 
pointed the following to serve the 
association as governors-at-large: 

E. P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Louis E. Natt, Mrs. 
Natt’s Bakery, Miami, Fla.; W. H. 
Flowers, Flowers Baking Co., Thom- 


asville, Ga.; M. C. Fox, Dainty Bak- 
ery, Alabama City, Ala.; Frank E. 
Gant, Quality Bakery, Spartanburg, 
S.C.; K. G. Patterson, Quality Bak- 
eries, Asheville, N.C., and Vaughn 
Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The board of governors, at its 
meeting April 21, also reviewed plans 
for attaining the objectives for the 
1948-49 year, including the first an- 
nual Southern Bakers Exposition and 
Production Clinic scheduled for Sept. 
19-21 at Atlanta. 

Resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion (1) thanked officials of the Fuchs 
Baking Co., Miami, for the invitation 
to visit that company’s modern plant; 
(2) thanked the city of Miami Beach 
for its cooperation with the conven- 
tion; (3) sent greetings to George 
Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., 
who was absent because of illness; 
(4) thanked individuals and organiza- 
tions who contributed to the success 
of the convention and (5) honored the 
memory of Joe McGough, governor 
of the association who died during 
the past year. 
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LOSS IN 1947 REPORTED 
BY CARR-CONSOLIDATED 


Net loss of $252,227 on net sales 
of $30,362,983 during 1947 has been 
reported by the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. This compares with a net 
profit in 1946 of $2,850,397, or $3.93 
a share on net sales of $26,310,424. 
The 1947 loss result was after elim- 
ination of $100,000 for future decline 
in inventory, $114,016 profit on sales 
of capital assets and $806,297 carry- 
back tax credit and other minor ad- 
justments. 











SBA REGISTRATION TOPS 
PREVIOUS YEAR 


MIAMI BEACH — Registration at 
the 34th annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. held at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel here April 18-21 
totaled 391, compared with a figure of 
319 registered at the 1947 convention 
of the group. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately 20% over 
the previous year’s mark. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour buyers failed to divert 
from the current practice of hand-to-mouth 
buying, even though wheat prices sustained 
the widest break last week since the his- 
toric tumble in February. As for export, 
PMA accepted offers of 1,303,800 sacks and 
the Netherlands East Indies completed minor 
purchases against its May allocation. 

Sales were 40% of capacity last week in 
the Southwest, 36% of that amount being 
for government or private export. The previ- 
ous week's sales were 25% of capacity and 
“a year ago, 77%. 

Domestic trading was quiet, mills manag- 
ing to garner bookings for a few cars each 
day. Early in the week two principal south- 
western bakers acquired additional lots for 
nearby requirements and those independents 
who were in the market took only a few 
hundred sacks apiece. 

Volume of family bookings was unchanged 
to somewhat greater. Jobbers appear to be 
xoing no further-than about 30 days ahead 
on their inventories. 

Only 16,000 sacks of the total purchase of 
80,000 sacks of 72% extraction flour made by 
the Dutch Indies was placed in the South- 
west. Transactions were completed April 23 
on a reported basis of $4.94, Gulf. The re- 
mainder of the quantity was secured in the 
Pacific Northwest. Other export activity in- 
cluded covering by exporters of the recent 
sale of flour to Portugal. The PMA _ pur- 
chases were completed April 22. The top 
limit paid for 72% extraction flour was re- 
ported to be $5.30, Gulf, and $5.20 for 80% 
extraction. Further government buying, 
probably for East Coast delivery, is expect- 
ed momentarily. 

The demand for clears dropped off, but 
offerings remain light. Prices were about 
15¢ sack lower. 

Production was considerably improved in 
Greater Kansas City last week, the output 
being 95% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were received in good volume, necessitating 
six days running time at practically all of 
the mills. 

Quotations April 24, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.45 @5.65, standard patent 5.35@ 5.60, 
straight $5.30@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $5.90@6.90, first clears $4.45@ 
4.55, second clears $4.30@4.40, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.15@4.25; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.70, straight $5.55@5.65, cake 
flour $6.60@6.90. 

Seven mills report domestic business fair, 
four quiet, 13 slow, three dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week ranged up to 120% and averaged 72%, 
compared with 30% a week ago and 22% a 
year ago. A number of mills reported PMA 
shipments, which amounted to 75% of the 
week's sales. Domestic bookings were di- 
vided 60% to the family buyers and 40% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 83%, 
compared with 87% the previous week and 
82% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged, 
as follows, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons April 24: carlots, family pat- 
ent $5.90@6.75, standard patent $5.75 @6.55; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.67@5.77, 
standard patent $5.62@5.72, straight grade 
$5.57@5.67. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Omaha: A slipping flour market meant 
few sales here last week. With summer ap- 
proaching and prospects of a bumper wheat 
crop, buyers were continuing their hold- 
off operations, hoping to take advantage of 
lower prices. There was a small amount of 
PMA buying here during the week. 

Production averaged five days a_ week, 
and a majority of millers found that ship- 
ping instructions were more scarce than 
usual, One mill decided to take advantage 
of the slack season by closing its doors for 
fumigation. The process will mean only a 
two-day production week, but mill officials 
believe this will be sufficient to handle the 
week's expected scarce buying. 

Prices were down generally for the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, Omaha, April 24: 
family short patent $6.50; bakery short pat- 
ent $6.30; cake flour $7. 

Denver: The market weakened a bit to- 
ward the end of the week, and prices fell 
off to some extent during the last seven 
days. Supplies are ample and demand is 
quite slow. There is a little export buying, 
but most buying is coming from domestic 
quarters. Quotations April 24: family $6.10, 
bakers $5.85. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at capac- 
ity last week. Shipping directions ranged 
from fair to good. Domestic sales averaged 
95%, compared with 40% the preceding 
week. There were no direct export sales. 
Quotations April 24, basis Kansas City, 100- 
Ib. cottons, carlots: family flour $5.85, bak- 
ers short patent $5.58, first clears $4.40, sec- 
ond clears $4.20, 

Hutchinson: Flour interest quickened 
somewhat on market breaks late last week, 
and bookings were on a broader scale for 
mills of this region. Round lot buying by 
PMA helped swell the volume. Inquiry was 
particularly active after a second big de- 
cline in prices late in the week, but brought 
no extended bookings. Buyers clung to their 
hand-to-mouth policy. Shipping directions 


















are forcing expanded operations this . week. 
Prices showed a decline of 20¢ sack, com- 
pared with the preceding week,.and mills 
continued to offer discounts of 20@256¢ for 
spot bookings. 

Salina: Flour business the past week has 
been rather quiet, with prices unchanged to 
5¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are per- 
mitting good running time. 

Texas: There was no improvement in de- 
mand for either family or bakers flour last 
week, combined sales probably again 
amounting to only 15 to 20% of capacity. 
Some mills made bookings to PMA, which 
possibly increased the volume of sales of 
such units to 50 or 60% of capacity for the 
week. Operations continued at around 75% 
of capacity. Prices were about unchanged 
on family flour, also clears, and a shade 
lower on bakers’ flour. Quotations April 24, 
100’s, cottons: family flour, extra high pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, high patent $6.30@6.40; 
standard bakers, plain, $5.80@5.90; clears, 
plain $5.20@5.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Except for a small flurry 
of bakery buying on the wheat market 
break April 23, spring wheat flour trade 
remains of limited, volume. The orders 
placed late last week were generally of 
small size, with most of them for imme- 
diate to prompt shipment. A few ran 
through May and at least one bakery cov- 
ered requirements into June. 

The decline in wheat, which occurred 
with the receipt of much needed rains over 
both the winter and spring wheat belts, was 
just what the rank and file of flour buyers 
had been hoping for. As usual, however, they 
believed that further declines might follow 
the initial break and most of them re- 
fused to budge from their policy of taking 
on only near-by requirements. Family buy- 
ers also were holding back, preferring to 
work off previously purchased stocks and 
await more concrete new crop develop- 
ments before booking ahead again. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week av- 
eraged 55% of capacity, against 43% a week 
previous and 50% a year ago. Shipments 
were 71% of capacity, against 66% the 
previous week, 

Shipping instructions on old bakery flour 
orders are only fair at best and spring 
wheat mills continue to operate on re- 
duced schedules. Three days a week seems 
to be the limit’ of quite a few plants, but 
here and there are companies which man- 
age to get in five days running time. Fam- 
ily flour directions also are rather spotty. 

New export business with spring wheat 
mills is decidedly light, due to price dis- 
advantages under other sections of the 
country. Mills received Brazilian licenses 
for March the past week and there was 
much dissatisfaction over the way the Office 
of International Trade had _ shuffled the 
names of consignees listed on license ap- 
plications and reduced the amounts of flour 
going to each consignee. Several had been 
cut to as little as 25 sacks apiece. No Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration busi- 
ness has been booked by strictly spring 
wheat mills for some time. 

Flour prices are 20@30c sack lower as a 
result of the decline in wheat, although a 
sharp break in millfeed prices prevented 
full reflection of the grain price drop. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 65% of 
capacity last week, against 71% the previous 
week and 82% a year ago. For the North- 
west, the percentage was 67, against 70 a 
week ago and 87 a year ago. 

Quotations, April 26: standard patent $5.80 
@5.90, short patent $5.90@6.10, high gluten 
$6.20@6.40, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80@6.85, first clear $5.30@ 
$5.80, second clear $4.60@4.85, whole wheat 
$5.75@5.95, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21c less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Family 
flour demand is considerably stronger, but 
bakers continued to buy with caution. Only 
a few cars a day are being bought. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. Operations at one 
mill were cut down to three and a half 
days last week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been no change for 
the better in the flour trade and current 
business consists only of the steady buying 
of lor 2 cars for nearby shipment. All classes 
continue indifferent and a drop of 15@20¢ 
in spring wheat flour prices has not stim- 
ulated buying. Some mills are very anxious 
for business, but even price concessions 
have little effect. Buyers are watching crop 
prospects. Unless some drastic change takes 
place, buyers are expected to continue buy- 
ing only as needed during the balance of 
this crop year. Shipping directions are fair 
to good. Very little interest is being shown 
in family flour, and only scattered, small 
sales are being made. 

Quotations April 24: spring top patent 
$6.10@6.34, standard patent $5.90@6.29, 
first clear $5.25@6.13; family flour $7.30, 
hard winter short patent $5.70@5.90, 95% 
patent $5.60@5.75; first clear $5.18@5.40; 
soft winter short patent $6.35@7, standard 
patent $5.60@6.75) first clear $4.85@5.95. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report do- 
mestic flour buyers as very indifferent. No 
future delivery orders- are .being booked. 
Large and small bakers alike show mini- 
mum interest. Bookings are in small lots, 
buyers taking single cars for-present use up 
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to 30-day requirements. Local mills par- 
ticipated in the. PMA bookings of several 
lots for export. Phere is-a fairly good. de- 
mand for clears from exporters, but offer- 
ings: are rather slim. Johbers say there is 
no change on-the part of the bakery trade 
in purchasing for nearby position only. 
Shipping directions have slowed. Prices for 
hard and soft patent are 20¢ higher to 15¢ 
lower, clears ‘steady to 5¢ up, spring wheat 
patent 25¢ lower, clears 5¢ higher to 5¢ off. 

Central states mills report very little ac- 
tivity. Large and small bakers continue buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth. An occasional car here 
and there is about all that is being placed 
on the books. Specifications are slow. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 24, in 100-lb 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.60, 
ordinary $5.55; top hard $7.20, ordinary 
$5.65; bakery. flour-cake $6.55, pastry $5.30, 
soft straight $5.50, soft clears $5.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.80, standard patent 
$5.65, clears $5.10; spring wheat short 
patent $6.30, standard $6.10, clears $5.90, 
low protein $4.90. 


Toledo: There has been nothing in the 
market to constitute an incentive for buy- 
ing flour beyond immediate and nearby ac- 
tual needs. Timely rains in the Southwest 
improved prospects for the next crop and 
encouraged the hope of still lower wheat 
prices in the near future. So from every 
point of view—both millers’ and buyers’— 
the present hand-to-mouth policy. of opera- 
tion is confirmed. Of course, millers would 
like more domestic sales for immediate ship- 
ment to help maintain even current rates of 
reduced operations of the mills, particularly 
where there has been no participation in 
export sales. ‘ 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers continue to take on new 
commitments very cautiously and conserva- 
tively and only for nearby or 30-day ship- 
ments. Clears are strong and in demand, 
mostly because of the curtailed mill output. 
Clears are up about 10¢ sack. The trade as 
a whole seems to be pursuing a policy of re- 
ducing old contracts as rapidly as consump- 
tion permits. Some sellers seem to think 
that this policy sooner or later will provide 
a healthy basis for buyers to stock up again. 
The curtailed production has made millfeeds 
very strong and firm in. price. The export 
license situation is holding down exports and 
contributes to the light production. 

Quotations April 24,’ f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.80@7.90, high gluten $6.90@7, 
standard $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.05@ 
6.10; hard winter standard $6.10@6.15, 
first clear $5.45@5.50; soft winter short 
patent $5.80@5.85, straight $5.60@5.65, first 
clear $4.90@4.95. 


New York: The local flour market is 
colorless as buyers continue their resistance 
to volume orders and buy only in hand-to- 
mouth quantities. Buying has for some time 
been characterized as spotty, but commit- 
ments are growing less frequent, with the 
result that mills need orders so badly that 
prices are practically demoralized. For April 
and May shipment concessions of 15@45¢ are 
reported. At such discounts a moderate to- 
tal was sold, with spring high gluten and 
standard patents leading. Clears were so 
scarce that many of them were priced con- 
siderably above standards. Low cake and 
cracker consumption reduced soft wheat 
flour sales to an extremely low figure. Chain 
bakers priced previous orders and purchased 
lightly. Price breaks at the close of the 
week further reduced confidence and brought 
quotations about 40¢ below the previous 
week. 

Quotations April 24: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $6.40@6.80, standard pat- 
ents $6@6.40, clears $6@6.30; southwestern 
short patents $6.10@6.35, standard patents 
$5.70@6.25; high ratio cake flours $6.90@ 
7.30, eastern soft winter straights $5:75@ 
6.10. 


Boston: Flour quotations have fluctuated 
in a narrow range recently. After a moderate 
rise, springs fell off, closing unchanged to 
10¢ lower. Hard winters lost an early 10¢ 
advance and finished at net losses of 5¢. 
Soft wheat flours. were extremely dull and 
held around previous closing levels. 

Business is confined to small jobbing lots. 
Large buyers are very slow to take hold 
and are buying only for immediate needs. 
Attempts to move supplies beyond spot 
shipments are practically ignored, despite 
price concessions. 

Small bakers report that retail business 
is duller than ever, with consumers prac- 
tically by-passing all sweet goods. 

Quotations April 24: spring short patents 
$6.70 @6.95, standards $6.50 @6.75, high 
gluten $6.95@7.25, first clears $6.25@6.45, 
hard winter short patents $6.30@6.65, 
straights $6.05@6.45, Pacific soft wheat 
$6.47@6.72, east soft winter straights $5.90 
@6.50, high ratio $6.80@7.45, family $7.56 
@7.85. 


Philadelphia: Because bakers generally 
are reluctant to place orders, the local flour 
market is showing little evidence of being 
able to break out of the rut it has occupied 
for an extended period. 

The past week has witnessed the develop- 
ment of an easier undertone, principally be- 
cause the path of least resistance for prices 
was the downward side. 

Spring family and first clear have. with- 
stood the lower tendency and are holding un- 
changed, but other grades have shown a 
gradual recession, with losses ranging from 
5 to 15¢ sack. 

Mill men explained that there has been 
some inquiry for clears and this has con- 
tributed to a comparatively firm undertone. 
Family flour had heen ruling higher, then 
relinquished its small adwance. 

Actual business-consummated by most mill 
representatives and jobbers has been negli- 
gible. Bakers are shying away from pur- 
chases for other than nearby needs and a 
number of these have been induced by the 
Various discounts offered by mills. 

There is still some thought that bakers 
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will be forced into the market on a growing 
scale, since stocks on hand are pretty wel] 
worked off in numerous instances. However, 
there is also the realization that consump- 
tion requirements are still far below aver- 
age. 

The latter is especially true of soft in- 
ters, since bakery retail sales are still lag- 
ging in what is interpreted as a resistance 
on the part of housewives to current prices, 

The sinking spell suffered by grain futures 
on news of rainfall in southwest growing 
areas was not immediately reflected in l|o- 
cal flour prices. 

Export business has been quiet and -hip 
manifests for the past week show very |it- 
tle flour left the port for foreign destina- 
tions. 

Quotations April 24: spring family 35 
@7.60, high gluten $6.95@7.10, short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.60@>).70, 
first clear $6.30@6.40, hard winter rt 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.35@6.45, oft 
winter $5.25@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: New flour sales are of in- 
creased volume, but still are limited to ‘0- 


day delivery. Orders cover widely it- 
tered territory, however. Mill represent: es 
are pressing hard for business by telep! ine 
and personal calls. The trade is keen ‘or 
bargain flour, and price concessions le: ver 
than formerly offered brought the | er 
sales made the early part of last y k 
After “Big Steel’ stated its policy of ce 
reduction, the entire trade became jit y, 
and refused to make any flour con t- 


ments. The trade now fears a general K- 


ening of price structure in all lines, it 
and flour being no exceptions. Ther e, 
the trade again sits back and defers as ong 
as possible any new commitments for ir 
Flour prices fell on all lines, except « rs, 
which are firmer and scarce. A little f: ly 


and soft wheat flours are being sold a he 
lower figures, because of decided need ri- 
rections are fairly good with deliverie . 
ing made promptly. Consensus among he 
buying trade is that there is no sho ge 
of flour, hence, prompt delivery will i- 
tinue, much lower flour prices seem | ly 
to develop and that flour buying on is 
market is both risky and unwise. Mil! p- 
resentatives returning from West Vir A, 
and a general coverage of the entir: 
state areas, report bakery sales show ne 
improvement. For this reason, mill 1: e- 
sentatives continue to express hope th: 
creased flour sales will result. 

Quotations April 24, carlots, deli 
new cottons: hard winter patent $5 
5.87, medium patent $5.83@5.92, short t 
ent $5.88@5.97; spring wheat $6.16% 7 
medium $6.21@6.79, short $6.26@6.84; st 
clears $6.10@6.24; high gluten $6.99% 
family patent advertised brands $7.30% 
other brands $6.60@7.14; pastry and 
flour, $5.60@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Continued = shrinkin: 
flour sales is evident, with greater pre re 
being exercised by millers and jobber to 
get orders, particularly for prompt an 
day shipment. Buyers on the other |! d, 
continue a policy of extreme caution nd 
purchase sparingly for both types of p- 
ment. Hard winters are best sellers, th 
northern springs showing improvement nd 


bakers and jobbers forming the best t- 
let. Soft winters from the Midwest ani A- 
cific Coast are in poor demand, the |! er 
particularly, since the price differ« al 
which prevails is definitely curtailing - 
chases. Cracker and cookie bakers Ww 
most interest, but no commitments re 
made for shipment later than May he 


discount of 30 to 40¢ sack for promp n- 
der futures is quite a factor in limiting ur- 
chases for forward shipment. Shippin li- 
rections, while slightly improved, cor ue 


to lag, since production of baked is 
shows no sign of increase. Export sal« re 
quiet, with only limited amounts ng 
worked to European and South Am<« un 
countries. 

Quotations April 24: carlots, deli’ red 
new cottons: Hard winter bakery shor! at- 
ents $5.95@6.10, standard $5.07@5.95, irst 
clear $5.40@5.65; spring wheat bakery ort 


patent $6.60@6.80, standard $6.45@6.60. rst 
clear $6.10@6.25, high gluten $6.90% 1° 
soft wheat short patent $6.15@6.30, str ht 
$5.55@5.80, first clear $5.05@5.30, gh 
ratio cake $6.45@6.80; Pacific Coast ke 
$7.10@7.30, pastry $6.20@6.30. 

The above prices are based on ship: nts 
through June, with a discount of 1) 15¢ 
for May and 30@40¢ for April. Barge p- 
ments from Minneapolis are 20¢ sack ss. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Los Angeles: Bakery flour sales are wn 


from even the previous low level of act ty 
The prevailing attitude is to do nothin in- 
til flour prices decline, as is confident! x- 
pected. There were a few large bo gs 


following the market break at the e of 
the week, but these were individual 


tions and apparently did not represen ny 
change in the general bearish attitu of 
the trade. Shipping directions on old « rs 
are slow. Volume of family flour sales n 
tinues very strong, reflecting a very sk 


business at consumer levels. The sat 
tory volume of family flour sales is e» 
ed to continue. 

Quotations April 24, 100’s cotton - 
gluten $7.39, bluestem $6.88, whole 4 
$6.67, bakery $7.07, clear $6.05, cake ‘= 
cake and pastry $6.09. 








— 
CANADIAN MARKE' S$ 
- 

Toronto - Montreal: Canadian mills 
making the best of what business y 


have on their books, which, except fo! 
mestic bookings, will have to last the i- 
ance of this crop year. There has be: 4 
falling off in marketings by western ! 
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ers which has further cut the already les- 
ened amount of wheat available for milling. 
The domestic market is taking normal 
amounts. 

Quotations, April 24: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, bak- 
ers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K., government regulation flour 
$11.22 for 280 lb. for shipment to end of 
July, Montreal. 

Domestic demand for winter wheat flour 
is rather quiet. Some small lots have been 
sold for export. Quotations, April 24; stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $6.75 up, ac- 
cording to demand, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis. For export basis 
$4.20 for 100 lb. plus equalization, Montreal, 
Halifax or St. John. 

No improvement in marketing of winter 
wheat. Quotations, April 24: $1.39@1.41 ship- 
pins points in Ontario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: No export business was _ re- 
pori-d worked in Canadian flour last week 
to ther the U.K. or other destinations. 
Dor estic trade is moderate, and mills are 
ope) iting about as usual. Stocks of wheat 
on | and are light, but apparently sufficient 
to ke care of present orders. Quotations 
Apr. 24: top patent springs for delivery be- 
twe'. Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia .oundary $9.05 cottons, second patents 
$8.5. second patents to bakers $8.05. 

V..ncouver: Flour trade continues extreme- 
ly iiet in this area. Export business for 
the »alance of the crop year is now con- 
side -d practically impossible, and shippers 
are now clearing up the balance of the 
whet board allocations made early in 
Mar: h. 

Db. alers report no improvement in the 
gen: al domestic situation. Store sales con- 
tinu. at a very low ebb, and the specialty 
bak -s are now feeling the. full effects of 
eur: nt high prices for fancy goods, with 
the esult that many are operating only on 


a li ited seale. Their flour purchases, as a 
rest are cut to very small proportions, 

N Ontario cake or pastry flour is offered 
here now, and western grinds are finding 


reac. acceptance as a substitute. Prices are 
hold. ng firm. Cash car quotations for 98's 
ecott os: first patents $9.65, bakers patents 
$8./ cake and pastry flour to the trade 
$9.9 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
Tie following is a comparison of set- 
tlins prices at Kansas City for April 17 
and 24: 


B!:AN— April 17 April 24 
Brill sacsenevs $....@*75.95 $....@72.00 
DY geseteoenes aeuan @ t63.00 -- @*62.50 
MO 566855006 55.00@ 56.00 - @*53.25 
Sy sipiviees 0p 48.50@ 50.00 46.25@ 48.00 
PRUGE aveveee 47.50@ 49.00 46.00@ 47.75 
Sep! mber 47.00@ 49.00 46.00@ 47.25 

SHORTS— 
MPI scscescee $77.25@ 78.50 $....@t74.50 
My 2000.00060 «oe +@*71.50 69. 00@ 69.50 
MMO coccceece 61.00@ 62.50 54.00@ 56.50 
EY sbesveses 55.00@ 58.90 54.00@ 56.50 
OS ees 55.00@ 57.70 53.50@ 55.50 
September 54.00@ 57.70 53.50@ 55.00 


Sales (tons) .. 1,440 1,320 
*hid. tSale. tAsked. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points ,in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

April April April § April 

3 10 17 24 

Four mills ... 39,177 36,427 20,391 *16,869 

*Three mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 17, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis .. 131 160 31 48 2,936 1,912 
Melutly ....6.. 8 2 od 16 870 255 
Week ending April 10: 
Minneapolis .. 143 124 37 112 2,738 1,637 
Duluth ...... 24 3 189 15 705 242 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
Week ending April 17, in tons with com- 
Parisons: 
-Receipts—, -Shipments—. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis 98 8 10,350 15,660 
Kansas City .. 2,580 2,670 5,220 5,880 
Milwaukee ... 90 120 3,840 4,920 
Philadelphia .. ° aoe cece 


Week ending April 24: 


Mir |) er Tr 9,480 15,570 
Kar sas City .. 2,550 3,060 7,260 5,970 
Milwaukee ... ... 150 3,420 5,100 





GMI WEST COAST CEREAL 
PLANT INTO PRODUCTION 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The new- 
ly completed cereals plant of General 
Mills, Inc., at Lodi, Cal., is in pro- 
duction on a limited scale and the 
first carload of cereal foods was ship- 
Ped recently. When in full produc- 
tion, the $2 million plant will em- 
Ploy 175 workers, exclusive -of -ex- 
ecutive and office personnel. 








HEAVY ECONOMIC LOSS 
FROM INFESTED GRAIN 


—~<>— 
Oscar T. Cook Tells Chemists Great- 
er Care Is Needed in Stor- 
ing Wheat 


WICHITA, KANSAS—tThere is ‘a 
heavy .economic loss in wheat each 
year arising from improper handling 
of grain. in storage, Oscar T. Cook, 
president of the Cook Chemical Co., 
Kansas .City, told members of the 
Pioneer Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists at their April 
24 meeting at the Allis Hotel, Wich- 
ita. Mr. Cook, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject. of “The Evo- 
lution and Control of Infestation in 
Grain Handling,” stressed the fact 
that dangers of insect damage exist 
all the way from the farm to the mill, 
and are by no means exclusively a 
miller’s problem. 

He emphasized that greater care 
should be taken to keep down infes- 
tation of wheat preceding its arrival 
at the flour mill and said that mills 
should refuse to buy weevil-infested 
or weevil-cut grain. Mr. Cook also 
spoke on the proper fumigation meth- 
ods in mills and in boxcars prior to 
shipments to the customer. 

Warren F. Keller, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, reviewed the 
millers’ short course held recently at 
the college. Some of -the topics cov- 
ered in the four-week course were 
milling, milling machinery, flow 
sheets, wheat identification and sani- 
tation. Forty-five millers and mill 
workers enrolled for this course which 
indicated the need for such education 
and training in the milling industry, 
Mr. Keller said. The Rev. J. Henry 
Hornung of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Wichita, gave an -en- 
tertaining after-dinner speech en- 
titled “The Biggest Problem in the 
World Today.” 

Luther L. Lyons of the Foundation 
for Industrial Research, University 
of Wichita, concluded the day with 
a paper entitled “Determination of 
Surface Area and Size of Wheat and 
Corn Starch Products.” This paper 
was presented at the national con- 
vention in Kansas City last year, but 
since Mr. Lyons has done additional 
research in the past year, he reported 
his latest findings at this meeting. 
Slides were used to show apparatus 
and methods used. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COLORADO MILLING BUYS 
DURANGO MILL PROPERTY 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, has purchased 
the grain elevator and milling proper- 
ties at Durango, Colo., owned by the 
Graden Mercantile Co., of Pueblo, 
Colo. The flour mill, which was estab- 
lished in 1882, has been operated’ by 
the Graden company since 1891. It 
has a capacity of 330 sacks daily. 

Keith Paisley, with the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. at Pueblo, will 
be manager of the Durango mill for 
the company. The acquisition in- 
creases the milling capacity owned by 
the Colorado company to 35,050 sacks 
daily. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50c DIVIDEND VOTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a meet- 
ing April 20, at the general offices of 
the company, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share on: the out- 
standing common capital stock pay- 
able May 1, 1948,-to stockholders of 
record April 27. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
MIE nace Sec eycaaees $. 
8 5 SST 6. 10@6. 34 
Spring high gluten.............. 
Spring GOCE i. oa. oi kts he hen we 
Spring wtan@ard 2s .'6 6c ascseeect 
Spring Aret CleAF 4... vis veccecccs 5.25@6.13 5.30@5.80 
Beare Winter Temitly .n.s ccc cseee -@. ee <s 
BEOPE . WOOP GRGTE ac cccccccccss 5. 10@ 5. 90 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.60 @5.75. 
Hard. winter first clear .......... 5. 5 5.40 
Mest Winter TAMAIIY 2.0 oo cacccccess 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6. 607. 00 
Soft winter standard ..........:. 5.60 @6.75 


Soft winter straight ............ 
Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten ............. 


white 


Spring short 


Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard witttOr dhort oo chk.wee tices 
Hard winter standard ........... 


DME ssaccceppesos 


4.85@5.95 
6.60@6.79 
6.64@6.92 
New York 


Soft winter family ...........+.++ @ 


Soft winter straight ...:........ 
Soft winter standard ............ 
Rye flour, white 
D@rum, OFOU UVUIK Foe cecces ves 


Family patent 


Bluestem 


Bakery. grades 


Pastry 


**In cottons, 


equalization. 


errr $...@. 

ee eeee Re oss .@6.88 
eave, 00 OTT 
-@... .«.°@6.09 


5.75 @6.10 


6.91@7.26 
Seattle Los Angeles 
$...@. 


-@7.30 $6. 806. 85 


-@.. 6. 200 6. 40 
-@... 5.90@6.10 
5.90 @6 129 5.80@5.90 


5.29@5.85 8. 30@ 6. 55 


«+ -@7.60 $7.35@7.60 
6.40@6.80 6.95@7.10 
«++@... 6.70@6.90 
6.00@6.40 6.60@6.70 
6.00@6.30 6.30@6.40 
6.10@6.35 6.40@6.60 
5.70@6.25 6.35@6.45 


13@... &. : 
6.50@6.90 7.10@7.20 


Spring s 
Spring first 
Spring exports§ ‘ 
Ontario soft = 6. 15@ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. 


Kans. City 
Pee 
o@ vee 
S 
oe vee 
eee 
5.90@6. 90 
5.45@5.65 
5.35 @5.60 
4.45 @4.55 


5. 55@5. 65 
Te 
«@ ess 
o @. wae 
. Mee 
Boston 
60s @ oes 
6.95 @7.25 
6.70@6.95 
6.50@6.75 
6.25@6.45 
6.30@6.65 
oF cee 
7.56@7.85 
5.90@6.50 
vee 
8 «er 
<P 60> 


Spring top patentsf..$... 
patent{.. 
clear{... 


Ontario exports§. 


Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


q98- ‘Ib. 


St. Louis 


- @6.30 
-@6.10 
-@5.90 
.20 
- @5.80 
- @5.65 
-@5.10 
- @6.60 


- @5.50 
- @5.05 
-@7.05 
-@5.05 
-@7.50 


5 $.. 
7.95 


cottons, 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 
.. $7.80@7.90 
: .@ 


6. 9097. 00 


i086. 60 
6.05 @6.10 
yy wer 
oe ewe 
6.10@6.15 
5.45 @5.50 
-@ 
5.80@5. 85 
-@. 


5. 60@5. 65 
4.90@4.95 
- @7.20 
- @5.20 
-@7.19 


Atlanta 


ae 


@ ... 


oo @ oe 
~@ ... 


-@11,22 


$100 Ibs. 


ee 
a Are 
--@... 
oo @ ies 
ee 
ce ee 
oP as 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@9.05 
- @8.55 


plus 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
St. Louis 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Spring bran 


Standard midds.*.. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
ee $..:.@77.00 $....@73.00 
-@.... sooe@ 
77.50@ 78.50 -@74.00 
é see 82.00 @82.50 -.@77.50 
83.00 @84.00 . +++ @80.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 


eocee $85.00@86.00 $88.00@89.00 


87.00 @ 88.00 89.00@90.00 


BB meevreevrrs 87.00@88.00 91.00@92.00 
Spring bran 
BWePOMAS ccccccscce $....@54.25 
qWinnipeg ......... --@49.25 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Ge sss 


79. a 80.5 
81.50@82.50 


Cleveland 
Sines 


Ft. Worth 


83. 0 0 @ 84.0 0 


85.004 86.00 


Atlanta 


Middlings 
$....@60.25 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 17, 


7—-Wheat—7, -——Corn——, -—Oats—,, -—Rye—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


eo ecccvoecces 14 


eee 947 28 317 3,401 
Rpts ie ern 1,041 770 140 1,260 
a eae 950 ie 3 a 
SANS i 553 654 2,166 5,326 


Fort Worth 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans 


New York 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


co voccccccerees ee 355 q 
sdvodes 689 26 90 1,667 
cevcees 16 1 282 K 
cececeee 2,077 970 629 


Wichita 


Totals 


Terri 4,192 2,189 96 
oegeeee 1,605 1,504 -» 2,145 
eeceeee 10,285 1,183 os oe 
sovccce 512 706 878 1,651 
oeeoepe 11,496 4,797 424 2,511 
cceceee ee 1 2 
eevccce 1,545 2,117 45 
cecceee 628 962 22 980 


1947 


2,116 


6,477 8,479 390 3,935 1,136 


400 
430 


K 7 462 
1,787 1,513 641 1,618 


889 
1,064 861 784 3,013 
poprescocsccce 3,276 144 oe o 





49,455 26,912 7,262 30,624 


and corresponding date 


1948 
121 42 
365 27 
120 
191 is 
2 5 
re 7 
134 9 
72 79 
6 <* 
302 916 
37 ‘ 
26 
97 92 
9 
26 
56 
2 


1,294 


a year ago: 
-~Barley— 
1948 1947 
4 3 

194 260 
369 513 
1,143 1,046 
10 112 

3 a 
141 80 
3,881 3,475 
4,759 4,673 
3 He 
191 141 
40 40 

ne 7 

18 26 

8 12 

3 +s 


1,473 10,767 10,357 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 19 


April 
April 
April 


April 2 


April 


April 
April 
‘April 
Aprit 
April 
April 


20 


19 
20 
21 
22 


24 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

-—Minneapolis—. -——Kansas City—. 

May July Sept. May Dec. July Sept. 
ob eesee 249 243% 235% 250% 237% 229% 228 
eh 66.0% 251% 245% 237% 252% 239% 231% 229% 
nee ekes 251 245 237 253% 240% 232% 231 
oo omens 245% 239% 231% 248% 234% 227% 226% 
epeyese 240% 236 229% 241% 228% 221% 219% 
ragaeies 238% 234% 228 241 229% 221% 219% 
SOYBEANS -—CORN— -— RYE ¢ OATS ‘ 

cago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago 

May July May July May July May May Juiy 
400 889% 224% 214% 427% 367% 116 110% 94 
404 395 223% .214% 425 367 115% 110 93% 
412 400 22 217% 435 374% 117 110% 94% 
404 392% 222 212% 440% 373% 112% 106% 91% 
396 384% 217 206% 430% 363% 109% 103 88% 
395 385 217 206% 429 361% 1094 103 88% 














WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


v 

WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED — MILLER, EXPERIENCED IN 




















milling both hard and soft wheat for me- 
dium-sized mill near Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress 9355, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

SALESMAN TO SELL NEW TEXTILE 
BAGS and live in Northeastern U. 8S. Age 
20-30. Please outline education and ex- 
perience. Address 9354, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 

WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 
large or small mill—head miller, second 
miller, grinder or bolterman, Lifetime ex- 
perience in wheat, rye, cereals, feeds and 
flour blending. High school and college 
education. Can qualify for any position 
in flour milling. Go anywhere but prefer 
Pacific Coast or Gulf States (or Mexico). 
Single, age 57, references. Address Box 
416, Hotel Cecil, 640 8S. Main St., Los 


Angeles 14, Cal. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
“Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 






































v 
FOR SALE—200 CWT. FLOUR MILL AND 
wholesale flour feed business; also retail 
feed and grain warehouse with grinding 
and mixing equipment. Little Falls Mill & 
Mercantile Co,, Little Falls, Minn. 
WANTED 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
With general and cost accounting 
experience, flour milling or baking 
industry. 

LARSEN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


35 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois 








BROKERS WANTED 


By aggressive Oklahoma mill, both 
family and bakery flour, covering states 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and 
southern half of Kentucky. Replies 
considered strictly confidential. Address 
9351, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Grain Exports Considered One 
of Lesser Problems Facing ECA 


WASHINGTON — Grains will be 
one of the lesser problems facing 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion authorities, it was learned here 
last week, indicating that if ECA pol- 
icy is upheld against other agencies 
the grain export business may be re- 
turned to private trade hands at the 
end of this crop year. This conclusion 
was qualified on the continued bright 
outlook for bread grain production 
throughout world producing regions. 

However, ECA officials anticipate 
difficulty in the surplus commodities 
which may be acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. under price sup- 
port operations and in other fields 
where speculative operators are al- 
ready boosting price levels in antici- 
pation of a free ride on the ECA 
gravy train. ECA officials assert that 
there will be no free rides and warn 
that the funds as authorized by the 
ECA law appear inadequate to do the 
job even at current price levels. 

Other government sources reveal 
that all types of middlemen are ap- 
pearing in Washington urging that 
they be permitted to participate in 
off-shore procurement as brokers, and 
this activity is said to have firmed up 
the markets in some of these com- 
modities. Continued pressure of this 
type may drive ECA into government 
procurement as an escape from these 
pitfalls. 

One of the first problems to be 
faced by ECA food authorities will be 
a decision on the U.K.-Canadian 
wheat contract. The U.K. is asking 
that ECA funds be promptly applied 
to that contract on the basis of two 
ECA dollars for every U.K. sterling 
credit. There is a strong probability 
that this request will be approved. 

The ECA establishment is still in 
the formative stage and it is believed 
that any decisions regarding private 
procurement of grains or other com- 
modities will be delayed for some 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
7J—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6'x50’' Rotary 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24". four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 
7i—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36’x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 


Steam 


closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. H. Day 8,000-lb. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, ete. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC’ 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 











time. The Northwestern Miller was 
told that present procurement meth- 
ods will last for another 90 days on 
most commodities. 

A major problem of ECA at least 
for the next year will be in fats and 
oils. Philippine production of copra 
is expected to be off by at least 200,- 
000 tons, oil equivalent, in the next 
year due to labor shortage. The de- 
cline in U. S. lard production also 
is a factor in the fats and oils short- 
age. 

Meanwhile, Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
top food official in the ECA, said 
that the program should have little 
effect on prices of domestic commod- 
ities since the program as now 
planned represents a sharp reduction 
from previous years. 

¥ ¥ 
Canada Readies Shipment 

TORONTO—Canada’s first ship- 
ment under the Economic Cooperative 
Administration is due to leave Mont- 
real around April 30. The cargo is 
expected to be cereal, but no other 
details such as volume, cost and coun- 
try of destination have been disclosed. 
The flow of ECA supplies is expected 
to be in full swing by mid-May. 


BREAD 1:5 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. D. PETERS APPOINTED 
GMI STAFF ASSISTANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. L. Brang, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
announced April 20 the appointment 
of William D. Peters, now associated 
with the department of public serv- 
ices, to staff assistant in grocery 
products sales promotion. 

Mr. Peters started with General 








Mills in 1936 as a grocery products: 


salesman in the St. Louis market. In 
1937, he was transferred to Hannibal, 
Mo., as territory manager. In 194], 
Mr. Peters was transferred to south- 
ern Illinois and in that territory won 


General Mills’ “President’s Annual 
Award.” 
In 1943, Mr. Peters volunteered 


with the Army Air Forces. Upon dis- 
charge in early 1946, he came to Min- 
neapolis where he served in the de- 
partment of public services in charge 
of field liaison, special events and em- 
ployee relations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL INCOME, SALES 


NEW YORK—Net income from op- 
erators of the Continental Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries for the 13 weeks 
ended March 27, 1948, were $1,180,- 
612.51, compared with $1,349,310.18 
for the 13 weeks ended March 29, 
1947, according to a recent company 
report. After deduction of $50,000 for 
amortization of good will in each pe- 
riod, net income for the 1948 period 
stood at $1,130,612.51 and for the 
1947 period at $1,299,310.18. Gross 
sales for the 1948 period totaled $37,- 
809,277.40, compared with gross sales 
of $35,400,349.94 for the similar 1947 
quarter. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKERS GROUP 
PLANS DEMONSTRATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The third educa- 
tional meeting scheduled by the 





Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers 
Assn. at the Toledo Edison Co. May 
5 will feature a demonstration on 
cookies, pies and fillings by Lloyd 
Miller, Procter & Gamble Co., and 
a lecture on “Simplified Cost Find- 





April 27, 1948 


ing” by Pat Graw, King Midas Flour 
Mills. 

A simple production method in 
cookies will be demonstrated, as wil] 
a pie mixing process stressing the 
new tolerance method of mixing. 
Formulas with costs will be avail- 
able for all items demonstrated, as- 
sociation officials said. 

Following the question and answer 
period for the first part of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Graw will discuss the total 
cost of bakery production. Refresh- 
ments will be served at 7 p.m., with 
the meeting beginning at 7:30 p.m 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


246,000 Tons Oil 
Cake, Meal Expor's 
Planned by ECA 


WASHINGTON—The latest bill : 
particulars presented to Congress »y 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coope 
tive Administration administrator, 
regard to the export program for ji 
cake and meal during the 15 mon 
from April, 1948, through June 
1949, reveals a total export of th 
commodites from the U.S. to w 
tern European nations and 
German occupation zone of 246,() 
metric tons. 

Inside sources reveal, howev:r, 
that none of the figures which \\'r. 
Hoffman presented to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee can with c: r- 
tainty be justified as they repres: :t 
U.S. Department of State calcu a- 
tions and the price base which has 
been used is not known. Even |r. 
Hoffman expressed some doubt o\er 
the accuracy of the total estimate 
when he told the committee that 
appeared that more funds would be 
needed than the amount authorized 
by the Congress. 

Nevertheless, official sources w/o 
are closer to the oil cake situation 
than Mr. Hoffman doubt that there 
will be any abnormal outgo of oilsecd 
meals this coming crop year. Reports 
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Sonat o>a 
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from Washington at this time 
garding exports must be discoun‘ 
by the possible changes in plans 
which may develop later. For exam- 
ple, if it is decided to shift emp/a- 
sis from human food exports to ani- 
mal feeds on the basis of excellent 
bread grain crops in Europe thcre 
could be a substantial change in c''r- 
rent plans. 

ECA officials are hopeful that ‘he 
Congress will give them a wide fi: x- 
ibility in the use of money so t! at 
they can switch money where it is 
needed the most. This could me in 
that presently contemplated bre :d 
grain allocations to one nation mis 1t 
be diverted to another, or from bre id 
grains to feed grains and supplies if 
it was deemed more important 0 
build up livestock in the coming ye © 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL JUTE CROP 


WASHINGTON—The 1948 j 
crop in Brazil is forecast at 20 1 
lion pounds or more, if the harv +t 
season is favorable, compared w 2 
about 17.6 million in 1947, 20.7 m '- 
lion in 1946, and 18.7 million in 19 >, 
a recent report of the United Sta’ 's 
Department of Agriculture indicat 
Approximately 55% of the crop is « 
pected from the state of Amazor 
and 45% from Para as compa! 
with about 65% and 35%, respecti' 
ly, in 1946. Commercial product 
in Espirito Santo probably averag 
close to 500,000 Ibs. annually. 
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Management’s Biggest Job 





By B. D. Cook 
W. E. Long Co. 


ANAGEMENT’S biggest job 
M is to build a strong organiza- 

tion to meet rapidly changing 
conditions, to successfully exploit op- 
portunities and to protect invest- 
ments. 

Much has been said, and written, 
about the future of the baking in- 
dustry. Indeed, the subject is inex- 
haustible. However, every baker must 
face the challenging future with a 
clear understanding of the job, a well 
organized plan and capable manage- 
ment. Well qualified and strong man- 
agement is a prerequisite in the 
achievement of progress. 

Management’s biggest job demands 
effective leadership. The manager, 
himself, must be competent to as- 
sume his high rank of responsibility. 
He must be able to select and train 
able subordinates, develop and main- 
tain high morale, set up proper de- 
partmentation, develop efficient op- 
erations and progress towards the 
objective. 

There are indications on every 
hand that the baking industry is 
back in a buyers’ market. In visit- 
ing several markets that afforded a 
cross section analysis it was clearly 
revealed there is no longer a short- 
age of baked goods. The consumer 
is once again the boss and, as time 
marches on, will become increasingly 
critical in her selection of baked 
goods. She will expect and demand 
the highest quality and fair value. 
Competition within the industry is 
expected to be unusually keen and 
aggressive for potential markets. 
There are many food industries mak- 
ing a strong bid for a portion of the 
consumer’s food dollar. 

Fortunately, the baking industry 
in the South enjoys an enviable op- 
portunity for growth. For many years 





ADVISES MANAGEMENT —B. D. 
Cook of the management advisory 
Service of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, in the accompanying article 
Points out that management’s big- 
gest job is “to build a strong or- 
ganization to meet rapidly changing 
conditions, to successfully exploit op- 
Portunities and to protect invest- 
ments.” 


the per capita consumption has been 
substantially below that of other 
sections of the country, due to the 
consumption of corn bread, hot bis- 
cuits and low income. Now, the proc- 
ess of industrialization and the di- 
versification of agriculture is rap- 
idly changing these conditions, offer- 
ing southern bakers a splendid op- 
portunity for continued growth. To 
fully capitalize on that opportunity 


they must build the finest kind of an 
organization. 


Training Program Needed 

Many well qualified men employed 
in the baking industry answered the 
call of their country. Some have re- 
turned to their jobs, others have 
been permanently lost to the indus- 
try. Those who have returned to 
their former jobs are finding it dif- 
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ficult to readjust themselves to new 
and fast-changing conditions. New 
men must be trained to fill these jobs 
and an educational program instituted 
that will provide training for both 
those men who went eway and for 
those. who were steadily employed. 
They must be fitted for the job ahead. 

With unprecedented sales volume 
and high profits as a result of a 
sellers’ market, we know of bakers 
who allowed the quality of their 
organization to drop below those nor- 
mal requirements consistent with 
sound’ operation. It has been my 
pleasure to visit a large number of 
plants in the past few months and I 
would like to tell you about one of 
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the plants visited recently in a dif- 
ferent section of the country. 

This successful baker, with a small 
but well-equipped plant and substan- 
tial resources, was operating his 
sales organization without a sales 
manager or supervisor, and without 
adequate sales control. He awak- 
ened one morning to find two new 
competitors in his home market. The 
sudden impact and strong caliber of 
the competition that invaded his mar- 
ket area, where he had enjoyed mar- 
ket leadership for years, caught him 
totally unprepared. Before he could 
strengthen his organization to meet 
this tough competition, he suffered 
a loss of business that will prove 
very costly to regain. 

Every baker who operates efficient- 
ly will find it necessary to build 
and to maintain a good organization 
to win and hold consumer preference 
for his product in the buyer’s mar- 
ket. He cannot afford to speculate 
on the caliber of his organization, 
or the possible results, because there 
is too much involved. 

I would like to talk to you about 
a plan that is not new, but is used 
successfully by many of the lead- 
ing bakers throughout the country. 
It is known as the “four key-men 
plan.” 

The four key-men plan is a prac- 
tical and sound basis for the opera- 
tion of a baking business, because 
every employee in the bakery is re- 
sponsible to one of these four key- 
men or to his assistant. This plan 
affords management the opportunity 
to departmentalize the business, 
delegate authority, attach definite 
responsibility and leaves the manager 
free to focus his attention on the 
broader aspects of the business. This 
includes planning for more effec- 
tive leadership, study and control of 
budgets, effectuation of policies and 
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public relations. It gives department 
heads their chance to demonstrate 
individual abilities, and an opportu- 
nity to grow in capacity. 

The four key men in this plan are 
the manager, the production super- 
intendent, the cost accountant and 
the sales manager. Each of these 
four key men should have capable 
understudies who are in training for 
the job ahead. These understudies 
will add to the stability of the plan 
and furnish incentives to other em- 
ployees. 

The_ production superintendent 
must be well qualified in every phase 
of production. In addition to bak- 
ing a good loaf of bread, he must 
possess the ability to study, analyze, 
interpret and control costs. Nearly 
60% of the money spent in doing 
business comes under the heading of 
materials and direct shop costs. 

It is most important that the prov- 
duction superintendent be qualificd 
in the selection and training of em- 
ployees and their proper placement 
in the organization. He must ha’ 
the ability to understand and to g 
along with people, to build and stir 
ulate morale and to guide their ef- 
forts into greater productive chan 
nels. To accomplish this he must ha. 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, '"GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 

















































Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; J oods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, 


silent salesmen... 


Travelling salesmen | 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 

salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 

help sell your products effectively —protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags 


& WwooDs 


cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


LTD. 


Montreal ¢ Toronte ® Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg © Calgary 
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well-rounded experience and an ef- 
fective plan of labor relations, de- 
signed to create harmony and co- 
operation among the employees in his 
department. 

This should result in friendlier 
employer-employee relations, and 
hold costly labor turn-over to a mini- 
mum. The result will be shown in in- 
creased efficiency. 


The Cost Accountant 


The cost accountant, or office man- 
ager as he is sometimes designated, 
must be thoroughly familiar with of- 
fice management procedure. He must 
have the ability to diagnose cost 
trends and to determine the rela- 
tionship and effects of costs. 

A cost accountant makes operative 
a system providing a complete tie- 
in between the two well-known fac- 
tors in operation: (1) money paid 
out for materials, labor. and sup- 
plies: and (2) funds deposited in 
the bank. He furnishes management 
with all the factual information of 
cost data necessary to plan intelli- 
gent budgets for purchasing, plant 
rehabilitation, expansion of markets 
and other phases of operation. More 
important, he gives management the 
thorough basis for constructive and 
long range planning. 

The sales manager occupies one of 
the most important key jobs in your 
company. He must possess the quali- 
ties ihat fit him for the job of a 
successful leader and also have keen 
administrative ability. He must know 
the quality and potentialities of his 
sales organization and the territories 
it serves. And he must also know 
the potential and quality of the ter- 
ritory not being serviced and the 
approximate time and cost of devel- 
oping that potential. It is essential 
that he have complete knowledge of 
competitive conditions such as num- 
ber of routes, territory serviced, ad- 
vertising activities and sales poten- 
tialities. 

The Manager _ 

The successful manager works 
closely with his key people, furnish- 
ing incentive, stimulating their en- 
thusiasm and endeavoring to do all 
of those things that build high morale 
and appreciation of the job. 

Harmony is the keynote, and the 
capable manager is at all times striv- 
ing to promote harmony among his 
key people. He realizes that to build 
a winning combination, each man on 
the team must have a high regard 
for his teammates. 

Recently, while visiting a plant, I 
was talking with the production su- 
Perintendent in his office when the 
sales manager walked in and said, 
‘See here, Bob, something has to 
be done about this bread. It has 
been this way all week, full of holes. 
My men can’t meet stiff competition 
with this stuff. Look at it yourself. 
The men are complaining and it’s 
Tuining our sales. If you don’t do 
something, I am going straight to the 
Old Man about it.” 

_The superintendent had just fin- 
ished a hard day and retorted, “Go 
see the Old Man! I am doing the 
best I can. Your men are always 
bellyaching. They are not so hot as 
salesmen, if you ask me. You stick 
lo sales, let me bake the bread.” 

Weeks have passed and the last I 
heard, the production superintendent 
and the sales manager weren't speak- 
Ing. Quality suffered, sales declined, 
Profits fell off. 

This is not an isolated case. It is 
happening every day in plants around 
the country. How did it happen? 
All because of the wrong approach. 
The proper team spirit was missing. 
Management must be constantly 
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alert and quick to sense the faint- 
est rumbling of discord. When evi- 
dence of misunderstandings is found 
between key people, the manager 
must bring’ his ingenuity .and wis- 
dom to bear, get them together and 
smooth out the rough spots. Then 
business can go humming along. The 
smart manager realizes the success 
of any plan or program depends al- 
most entirely on management’s abil- 
ity to perfect a smooth and well- 
integrated plan of harmonious Go- 
operation among his key people. 


Build Strong Organization 


Building men and fitting them into 
your organization is management’s 





MILLED FROM 


biggest job. It will require effective 
leadership. Without it, no enterprise 
can rise to the full measure of its 
business opportunity. 

The baking industry enjoys a vol- 
ume of business approaching 2% 
billion dollars annually. This amount 
is bound to increase as a result of 
the nation’s increase in population 
and per capita consumption. The bak- 
er must build a strong and capable 
organization to exploit fully his op- 
portunity. 

Management must be on the alert 
and highly sensitive to new and effec- 
tive ideas for the continued advance- 
ment of its key personnel. The 


strength and caliber of the organ- 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° 


LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 


THE 
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ization you build will depend almost 
entirely on the individuals you select 
as key people. They, in turn, have 
the big job of selecting and training 
those under their supervision. 

I strongly urge you ‘to throw the 
spotlight on each of your key peo- 
ple. Focus your attention on their 
qualifications for the big job ahead. 

Make a fresh appraisal of your 
key personnel, make doubly sure you 
have the right men for the jobs, 
train them well, provide capable un- 
derstudies, build high morale, supply 
the proper incentives. If you do, you 
are on the way to building a strong 
organization. This is management’s 
biggest job. 
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WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING + 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 

MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 













TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





; Cable Address oN ALL 
HASTINGS” MING 2 cova CABLE CODES 
Montreal ey USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 






“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 





















Hard Wheat Flours 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Quality leaders are these star 
flours milled from the finest 
baking wheats grown in north- 


western Kansas. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














- The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Westera Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
























S. R. STRISIK CO JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour Mill Agents FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
° Kansas City, Mo. 




















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. -FLOUR 


IN ¢ Broker and Merchandiser 


Flour Brokers DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
OMAHA, NEB Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
New York Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 







San Francisco 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EX<HANGE 


ELLY Aout 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Husband (at breakfast): “Spring 
is coming my dear. Soon the sap will 
be climbing in the trees.” 


Wife: “Don’t be silly, Henry— 
talking of climbing trees at your 
age.” 


¢¢¢ 


He had just taken out a large ‘fire 
insurance policy on his property. 

‘What would I get if this build- 
ing burned down tonight?” he asked 
the agent. 

“Oh, about 10 years,’”’ was the re- 


ply. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Visiting Americans: “The unions 
here in England are very much like 
ours at home.” 
Englishman: ‘Yes, the resemblance 


is striking.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Wifey: “You know very well that I 
never ran after you.” 
Hubby: “Listen, honey, a_ trap 
doesn’t run after a mouse, but it 
gets him just the same.” 


¢*?¢ ¢ 
‘May I have Tuesday off?” 
“And why, if I may ask?” 
‘It’s my 25th wedding anniver- 
sary.” 
“What! Are we going to have to 
put up with this every 25 years?” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 
Storekeeper: ‘‘What kind of soap 

do you want, my boy?” 
Henry: ‘Just any kind that’s got 
lots of perfume in it so’s Ma kin 
smell it and won’t make me wash all 


over again.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Wife (at the bathroom door) — 
“Dinner’s on the table, John. Hurry 
and finish your bath.” 

Husband—‘“Coming, dear! Just one 
more stanza and I’m through.” 


ee ¢ 
“Do the birds come and pick up 
the bread crumbs from your lawn?” 
“They used to before my wife be- 
gan to make her own bread.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

Attendant: “There’s a man outside 
who wants to know if any of the 
patients have escaped lately.” 

Director of Insane Asylum: “Why 
does he ask?” 

Attendant: “He says someone has 
run away with his wife.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Two small boys were discussing the 
capabilities of their mothers, both 
active club members. “My mother 
can talk on just about any subject,” 
the first lad declared proudly. 

“Phooey!” retorted the other. “My 
mother can talk without any subject 


at all.” 
ee ¢ 

A beggar approached a man on the 
street. “Mister, I have had nothing 
to eat for three days. Will you please 
give me a dollar?” 

“Of course not!’”’ said the man. “If 
you are that bad off, I should think 
you would be humble enough to ask 
for a quarter which you, no doubt, 
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would be more likely to receive than 
a dollar.” 

“Give me a dollar, or give me a 
quarter, whichever you please,” said 
the beggar, “but—don’t tell me how 
to run my business.” 


¢$¢F 

Mother: “Dorothy, you’ve disobeyed 
Mother by racing around and mak- 
ing all the noise. Now you shan't 
have that piece of candy. 

Father (entering a few minutes 
later): “Why so quiet, little one?” 
. Dorothy: “T’ve been fined for speed- 
ing.” 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK . 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











ANALYSES 


‘“FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








BARNEY J. O°’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trad@ - KANSAS CITY, MO 











Flour Specialists Pico: 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR MERCHANTS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


52, by E.C.3 | O. I. F. business much preferred. - 
. | Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: “‘DorrEacs," London | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


Established 1870 


| 
| 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | 
| 


(E.A.GREEN) IMPORTERS OF 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS GRAIN 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 | 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Oorn gr h Ch h 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry.’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARvEL,’’ Glasgow 





| — 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
_and Western U nion 5 5 1 5 Letter © odes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Dre.toma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, — __ FEEDINGSTUFFS 
d FLOUR 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. lees Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Usnetteation Streets LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
_ 46 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
eemoes 4100 a2 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 


} 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel- snumpateaened N. V. Cable Address: Minna ll 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
@ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


STOLP & Co., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


Bankers: Tonnes» Bank, Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FErLIxXcOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 


N.Y. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH s JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
P. O. BOX -82, ROTTERDAM FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF IMPORTERS 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,” Belfast 








ONPODUBLIN, BELFAST” =| DUBLIN BELFAST — | alls saarcan nscestaticn* Sercttam 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution ‘Ss., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxurip,"’ Dundee 





Established 1885 


_BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Buy and Sell 
Through FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 


W A N T A D S Solicit Correspondence From 


ae Manufacturers and Exporters 


ais | Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterd 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | “Deno '°0:22 AMSTERDAM (Cc) 





Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 


FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
. ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FEEDSTUFFS-™"" 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.... 
Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Baker-Perkins, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co, 
Bowman Dairy Co. 

Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Bradley & Baker 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

“Bunge Corp. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. . 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R.R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Comm, ‘‘Cereales”’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crespo B., Rene 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen's League renee Associ- 
ation, Inc. ... 

Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 

Vay Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

Despatch Oven Co 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

We Swaan, A. 

Detroit Liesel Engine Division 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. .... 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ie 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Institute 

lurkee Famous Foods 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 

Equipment Engineering Co. 

Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc, 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. ..........+. 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 

Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, ° 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howes, S., Co., Inc. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling; Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jas & Van Walbeek 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Hesbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Junction City Milling Co. 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. .. 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co, 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Millis 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ........ 

Laminated Bakery Package Research. 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., Co. ... 

Longhorn Engineering Co. 

Loudonville Milling Co., The 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
McVeigh & Co. 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Meyer & Brown, The, Corp. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Mitchell, E. P., Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 

National Almond Products Co. 

National Cotton Council of America ... 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Blevator Co. 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator . 

Northern Publishing Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 

Norvell- Williams, 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 

N. W. Mills Sales Agency .......sseses 


O’Dowd, Barney J. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company ee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..... 
Peek Bros. ..... 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Petersen Oven Co, 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ... 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel ‘Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

St. Regis Sales Corporation 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider Bakery Service és 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. . 

Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co, 

Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Sprout-Waldron & Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Strasburger & Siegel 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corp. ... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd..... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Transit Grain Co. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


U 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vis, P. C., & Co. ... 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holiand 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales. Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Zanes, W. R., & Co. 
























There’s one right 
solution 


: to every puzzle 


i @ 
| 25 


Leading mills everywhere have found by profitable experience that 


s the one RIGHT solution to maturing, enriching and bleaching puzzles 


31 


is N-A’s Flour Service Division. 


This team of time-tested products, extensive laboratory facilities, and 


E: 51 a nationwide staff of trained field specialists will welcome your puzzles. 


-: § Call on them today to demonstrate with your own technicians and 


. 6 


consultants their effective and practical answers to 


36 


 g flour treatment problems. 
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m0 WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


21 


- & NOVADELOX 
- 7 for a whiter, brighter flour 
a N-Richment-A = 


for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 













|2RUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Good news 
about cancer 


THERE’S NEW HOPE in the new, three-way 
campaign of the American Cancer Society. Hope 
that cancer, already curable in many forms, can be 
further curbed .. . and deaths reduced through... 


1. RESEARCH ... which has yielded X-ray 
radium and surgical techniques for treatment, and 
is seeking new cures. 


2. EDUCATION ... which helps the public iden- 
tify danger signals, know what to do and where to 
go when cancer is suspected. 


3. MEDICAL SERVICE .. . which keeps doctors 
up on latest developments in detection, treatment 
and cure, carries cancer control into the home. 


IT TAKES DOLLARS as well as doctors to win 
this war. And the place to invest them is where 
they roll farthest to protect you and your family— 
the American Cancer Society. When their field 
man knocks at your door for your 1948 contribu- 
tion, give generously! 





























BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 


The ‘‘man behind the microscope’”’ in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained «. . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 


















































17 Great Mille 
Producing 84.000 Cut. De 
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Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratéry ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 84,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. . and, when the consumer faces the bread. rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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PROTECT YOUR 
VALUABLE MILLING PRODUCTS -- 


talons Uality Bags 
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‘For three generations we have furnished 
, Fulton Quality Bags to the Milling trade. 
‘Flour and feed have moved safely in these 
,containers to all parts of the world. Our _ portant consideration when buyers procure 


many years of experience in manufactur- _ hags manufactured by Fulton. 
ing cotton bags from the raw cotton to the 


finished product insure reliable service and FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


high quality to bag users. 
Manufacturers Since 1870 
Fulton Artcraft Printing offers real dis- ies sis oni ittinn Siiiidantts 


play value for mill brands and is an im- New York New Orleans Denver Kansas City, Kansas 


taal > AGS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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In Two Sections—Section II 


he- Northwestern Miller 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., APRIL 27, 1948 


N this section THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER brings to its readers 


a recapitulation of the factual 


and statistical backgrounds of the 


flour, grain, feed and commercial baking industries. For nearly half 
a century such information has been made available annually, to the 
trades served by this journal, through the publication that since 1909 
has been known as THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. To sub- 
scribers of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER the ALMANACK is sent with- 
out extra charge. The 1948 edition appears as Section II of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER of April 27. 

Compilation of the ALMANACK is facilitated by the cooperation 
of a great many people who, in their private or official capacities, 
assist in assembling and checking the included data. THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER is especially indebted to departments of govern- 


ment, federal, 
boards of trade and chambers of 


state and foreign; 


to officers of trade associations, 
commerce; to faithful individuals 


who have responded promptly and courteously to requests for in- 


formation. 





STATE 


FLOUR PACKAGING 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Beginning in 1945, the Millers National 
Federation conducted a state-by-state cam- 
paign to bring about the adoption of a uni- 
form decimal weight system by the several 
states, perpetuating the provisions of War 
Food Order No. 1, which were in force only 
for the duration of the wartime emergency. 
Essentially uniform packaging laws de- 


-— Signed to cover this point have been adopted 


by 34 states. A summary of the pertinent 
provisions of the state laws and regulations 
governing packaging and labeling of flour 
follows: 

ALABAMA 

Legal sizes of packages are 5, 10, 25, 50, 
100 and 200 Ib., and packages weighing 
less than 5 lb. Flour may be sold at retail 
in any quantity from bulk stock by mer- 
chants or sold in containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers, blenders or 
for export. 

Net weight must be stated on label with 
name and address of manufacturer or per- 
son responsible for placing product on mar- 
ket. Information must be plainly printed or 
stenciled on package or tag. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled, 


ARIZONA 
Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown 
Label must state net weight, plainly and 
conspicuously. Name of manufacturer, job- 
ber or seller required, 


ARKANSAS 

Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown 

Label must state true weight. Regula- 
tions follow federal practice regarding vari- 
ations. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Name and address of manufacturer or dis- 
tributor required. If name other than man- 
ufacturer is stated, must be preceded by 
“manufactured for,’ “distributed by” or 
equivalent phrase. 


CALIFORNIA 
Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 4 Ib. and containers 
of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
lb. These limitations do not apply to flour 


retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers, or blenders, flour sold for ex 
port or flour exchanged for wheat by mills 
grinding for toll. 

Label must state net weight. Al!l letter 
ing and figures must be legible and con 
spicuous. If name on package is not that 
of real manufacturer, must be preceded 
by “packed for’ or equivalent § phrase. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


COLORADO 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. These 
limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, flour sold in containers 
of more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers, 
or blenders, flour sold for export or flour 
exchanged for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll. 

Label must state net weight. Name and 
address of manufacturer or distrifutor not 
required, but if given must be correctly 
stated. If name other than manufacturer 
is stated, words “‘manufactured for,” ‘“‘dis- 
tributed by" or equivalent phrase must ap- 
pear. Information must be no smaller than 
$-point caps. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled 

CONNECTICUT 

Any size of package legal if correctly 
marked as to net weight. 

Label must state net weight. Regulations 
authorize tolerance of 12 oz. on 49 Ib. 
sacks and 8 oz. on 24} lb. Name and 
address of manufacturer or distributor re- 
quired. Name of product required The 
required information must appear conspicu- 
ously in relation to other material. 


DELAWARE 


Any size of package legal if net weight 
is correctly stated on label. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Any size of package legal if net weight 


is correctly stated Federal requirements 
goverr label and bleaching. 


FLORIDA 

Legal size packages are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. These limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, flour sold to the bakery trade 
and flour exchanged for wheat. (The above 
standards become effective 6 months after 
the expiration of the National Emergency 
declared on May 27, 1941. Until that time 
a barrel is defined as 196 lb., but any size 
package is apparently legal if properly 
marked as to net weight.) 

Label must state net weight, name of 
product and name and address of manu- 
facturer or distributor. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. 














GEORGIA 

Legal size packages are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 
. 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
lb. ‘These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers or blenders, flour sold for ex- 
port, flour exchanged for wheat. 

Label must state net weight. 
address of manufacturer required. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. Flour bleached 
with nitrogen peroxide is considered to be 
adulterated. 





Name and 


IDAHO 

Legal packages are limited to cartons, 
bags or packages of less than 5 Ib. and 
containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multi- 
ples of 100 Ib. These limitations do not 
apply to flour retailed from bulk, flour sold 
in containers of more than 100 1b. to com- 
mercial bakers or blenders or for export, 
or flour exchanged for wheat by mills 
grinding for toll. 

Label must state net weight and either 
name of manufacturer and place of manu- 
facture or name and address of packer or 
dealer Legible type not smaller than 8- 
point heavy gothic capitals must be used. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


ILLINOIS 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 5 lb. and containers of 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 10v Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed from bulk; flour sold in containers 
of more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers 
or blenders or for export; flour exchanged 
for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label. 
Name and address of manufacturer or dis- 
tributor required. Name of product must 
appear. Information must be given in type 
no smaller than 8-point brevier caps and 
larger for bigger packages. Bleached: flour 
must be so labeled. 


INDIANA 

Legal sizes are limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. These 
limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk; flour sold in containers 
of more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers 
or blenders; flour sold for export; or flour 
exchanged for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll. 

Net weight must be stated on label. Name 
and address of manufacturer or distributor 
required. Name of product must appear. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


IOWA 
\ barrel of flour is 196 Ib., a sack is 
% bbl. or 49 lb. No flour may be sold as 
barrel or sack in other weights. Flour may 
be sold by pound in all sizes of packages. 
Net weight must be stated on label. 
Name and address of manufacturer, distrib- 
utor or dealer required. Information must 
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be given in type no smaller than 8-point 
heavy gothic caps. Bleached flour must 
be plainly labeled accordingly. 


KANSAS 

Legal package sizes are limited to car 
tons of less than 5 Ib. and containers o 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib 
These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold for: 
export, flour. exchanged for wheat by mill; 
grinding for toll. Packages of any size ove: 
100 lb. are permitted for flour sold to com 
mercial bakers or blenders. 

Net weight must be stated on outsids« 
of package. Name and address of manu 
facturer need not be given but must be 
correctly shown on principal label if given 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. 

KENTUCKY 

Law authorizing only the following size 
takes effect 6 months after expiration of! 
the national emergency: cartons of 5 Ib. o1 
less, and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 am 
100 lb, These limitations do not apply t 
flour retailed direct from manufacturer t 
consumer, or flour exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label. Nam« 
and address of manufacturer printed o1 
plainly marked on it. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. 

LOUISIANA 

Any size of package legal if correctl) 
marked as to net weight. No state law 
establishing standard barrel. 

Must state net weight on label. Nam: 
of product required. Name and address o 
manufacturer or packer must be stated. 

Food manufacturers must register annu 
ally with the State Board of Health eac! 
product sold in Louisiana. The examinatior 
and investigation fee has been set at $2.5) 
for each product registered, with a maxi 
mum of $10 for any one manufacture: 
packer or distributor. Each different kind 
or variety of flour, such as plain, phos 
phated, self-rising, cake or other special 
flours, like corn, rye, buckwheat, whol: 
wheat, ete., must be registered instead o! 
each brand or type as heretofore; that 
is, the product ‘Plain Flour’’ may be dis 
tributed under a number of _ different 
“brand” names, but only one fee will bé« 
required to register it. Labels or copies ot 
labels must be submitted, at the tim: 
application is made for registration, show 
ing the various brand or trade names un 
der which any particular kind or variety o 
flour will be packed for distribution. 

Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


MAINE 
Any size of package legal. 
Must state net weight on label, 
and conspicuously. 
so labeled, 


plain! 
Bleached flour must Il 


MARYLAND 


Any size of package legal if net weigh 
is correctly shown. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly an 
conspicuously on label.’ Reasonable varia 
tions are permitted. Bleached flour must ! 
so labeled. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Legal package sizes are limited to to! 
tainers of less than 3 Ib. and container 
of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 1° 
lb. These limitations do not apply to flou 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold 
containers of more than 100 Ib. to con 
mercial bakers or blenders or for expor 

Net weight must be stated, plainly an 
conspicuously, on label. Bleached flour mu 
be so labeled. 
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MICHIGAN ; 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 5 Ib. and containers 
of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
Ib. These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 Ib. to com- 
mercial bakers or blenders, flour sold for 
export or flour exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label. All 
packages must be labeled with the name of 
commodity, true net weight and the name 
and address of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


MINNESOTA 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 3 Ib. and containers 
of 3, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 
100 Ib. These limitations do not apply to 
flour retailed direct from bulk, flour sold 
in containers of more than 100 lb. to com- 
mercial bakers or blenders, flour sold for 
export, or flour exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll 

Net weight must be stated on label. Name 
of product must appear. Name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or distributor must 
ippear. Information must be given in type 
no smaller than 8-point caps. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. 


MISSISSIPPI 
No regulations concerning specific size 
vackages. 
Net weight must be stated, plainly and 
onspicuously on label. Name and address of 
nanufacturer must appear. 


MISSOURI 
Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
ainers of less than 3 lb. and containers of 
. 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
‘hese limitations do not apply to flour re- 
siled direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
ainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
akers or blenders, flour sold for export or 
lour exchanged for wheat. 
Net weight must be stated on label. 
Name and address of manufacturer or 
acker or distributor required. Bleached 
our must be so labeled. 


MONTANA 
Any size of package is legal if net weight 
correctly shown. 
Label must comply with federal standards. 


NEBRASKA 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
ainers of 5 lb. or less, and containers of 

0, 25, 50, 100 and 200 lb. Rye and whole 
vheat flour must be sold in packages of 
ess than 5 or 5, 10, 25, 50 100 lb. Mlour 

prepared for special purposes’’ may be sold 
n other sized packages. 

Net weight must be clearly printed on 
abel. Name and address of manufacturer 

nd place of manufacture must appear. 
Bleached flour must be distinctly and legi- 
bly labeled. 

NEVADA 

Legal package sizes are limited to cartons 
of less than 5 lb., and containers of 2, 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 Ib. to com- 
mercial bakers, blenders or for export, 
flour exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be on label with reason- 
able variations permitted. Jobber’s or manu- 
facturer’s name and address required. If 
jobber’s name, must be preceded by “packed 
for’ or equivalent phrase. Information must 
be “plain and intelligible.’ Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Legal package sizes are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 Ib., and containers of 
“, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
lb. Any size package is permitted for flour 
retailed from bulk. Flour may also be sold 
to commercial bakers, blenders or for ex- 
port in any size over 100 Ib. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly in 
large type, on each package. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. 


NEW JERSEY 

Any size of package legal if weight is 
correctly shown. 

Net weight must be stated on label, plain- 
ly and conspicuously; also, name and place 
of business of the manufacturer, packer 
or distributor. 


NEW MEXICO 

Legal package sizes are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 Ib., and containers of 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
hanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated in letters at 
east one inch high on label. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. 


NEW YORK 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 3 Ib. and containers of 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
"hese limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 Ib. to commer- 
ial bakers or blenders, flour sold for export, 
flour exchanged for wheat by mills egrind- 
ng for toll 

Net weight must be stated on label. If 
packages contain less than 10 Ib., informa- 
tion ‘must appear in bold-faced letters at 
least one ninth inch high; if from 10 to 
1)0 lb. the letters must be at least 4% Inch 
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bold face; if over 100 lb. letters must be 
% inch bold face. Name and address of 
manufacturer, packer or distributor is re- 
quired. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Legal package sizes are limited to 3 Ib. 
or less, and packages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 
and multiples of 100 lb. These limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk. 

Net weight must be shown on label. 
Reasonable variations allowed. Name and 
place of business of the manufacturer, pack- 
er or distributor must be shown. Bleached 
flour must be marked “artificially bleached” 
in letters not smaller than % in. in size. 
Each brand of bleached flour must = be 
registered with the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, at an annual fee of $15. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 5 lb. and containers 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 
100 lb. These limitations do not apply to 
flour retailed direct from bulk, flour sold 
in containers of more than 100 Ib. to com- 
mercial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated legibly on 
label. Name and address of manufacturer, 
jobber or person responsible for placing 
product on market must appear. Label 
must show approximate percentage of each 
kind of wheat used, state where grown, and 
percentage of protein in flour. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. 


OHIO 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 3 lb. and containers of 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
changed for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly and 
conspicuously on label. Each package or 
container must be distinctly labeled with 
the name of the product and the name 
and address of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor. Bleached flour must be _ so 
labeled. 

OKLAHOMA 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 5 Ib. and containers 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
Ib. These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Food manufacturers in Oklahoma must 
register annually their firm or corporate 
names and addresses with the State Com- 
missioner of Health. Fee $1 due July 1. 
Oklahoma manufacturers who have paid 
the merchant’s license fee of $1 per year 
are exempt. 

Net. weight must be stated on label. 
Name of product must appear; mixed or 
blended flour must be marked “flour com- 
pound,” with name of manufacturer and 
location of plant. Name of product must 
be in letters not less than % inch in 
length. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 





OREGON 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 200 
lb. These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly and 
conspicuously, on label. Reasonable varia- 
tions are permitted. Name and address of 
manufacturer, packer or distributor must 
appear on label. Bleached flour must be 
so labeled. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of less than 3 lb. and containers 
of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label. Tol- 
erances provided by regulations. Informa- 
tion must appear in not less than 8-point 
(Brevier) caps so as to be “plainly seen 
and read.” In cases of packages too small 
to use this type, size may be reduced 
proportionately. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. 

Name and address of manufacturer or 
distributor required. Manufacturer’s name 
must be preceded by the words, “‘Manu- 
factured by” or ‘“‘packed by,” or followed by 
“manufacturer” or “packer.’’ Distributor’s 
name must be preceded by the words, ‘‘dis- 
tributed by” or ‘packed for,’ or followed 
by “‘distributor’’ or ‘‘wholesale dealer.’’ Oth- 
er terms not allowed. Dealers and distribu- 
tors whose names appear on packages must 
maintain for five years a record of the 
name and address of the manufacturer 
of each shipment, and their goods must 
carry a code mark in order to identify 
the manufacturer of any given package. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Any size of package legal provided net 
weight is correctly shown. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly and 
conspicuously, on label. Federal require- 
ments govern label. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Legal package sizes are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 Ib. to commer- 
cial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Net weights must be plainly marked on 
label. Letters and figures must be at least 
1 inch in length. Regulations permit toler- 
ances of 4 of 1% on packages of 90 Ib. 
and over and % of 1% on smaller. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. ‘ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Legal package sizes are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
changed for wheat. 
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The label must be plain and conspicuous. 
Net weight must be shown. Name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler 
or other person responsible for placing 
article on the market shall also appear. 
Bleached flour must be conspicuously la- 
beled. 

TENNESSEE 

Legal package sizes are limited to con- 
tainers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples 
of 100 lb. Buckwheat, whole wheat, pan- 
cake, prepared biscuit and cake flours may 
be sold in packages of 5 Ib. or less. These 
limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, flour sold in containers 
of more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers, 
blenders or for export, flour exchanged for 
wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label, plain- 
ly and conspicuously. All flour sold must 
conform with the labeling provisions as set 
forth under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. 

TEXAS 

Legal package sizes limited to packages 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, 150 and 200 Ib, 
Specialty flours may also be packed in any 
size package of 5 lb. or less. These limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, flour sold to bakers for exclusive 
use in the bakeries, flour exchanged for 
wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label, plain- 
ly and clearly readable. The name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer (meaning per- 
son, firm, association or corporation which 
processes the cereal into flour) and thé 
name of the place where milled must ap- 
pear. Bleached flour must be so labeled 
as well as self-rising flour. 

Registration—All manufacturers of food 
doing business in Texas and all such per- 
sons, firms, corporations, who import or 
bring into the state of Texas and offer 
for sale or distribution from any place 
not a part or possession of the United 
States any article of food, shall register 
with the director, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, State Board of Health annually 
on or before Sept. 1. The fee is $1. Courts 
have held this does not apply to inter- 
state transactions. Food and Drug Law, 
Art. 4469. 

UTAH 

Legal package sizes are limited to car- 
tons of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
changed for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label in 
letters large enough to be clearly and 
legibly read. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. 

VERMONT 


Any size of package legal if net weight 
is correctly shown. 

Net weight’ must be stated on label, 
plainly and conspicuously. Name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or distributor must 
appear on label. If the name is not that of 
actual manufacturer, it must be preceded 
by “packed for,’’ “distributed by” or equiv- 
alent phrase. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. 


UR BUSINESS IS BAG SERVICE 


COTTON 


‘The Pioneer Bag Company is founded on 


the principle of customer service. Pioneer 


PIONEER 
PRINTS 


bags are tops in quality of material and ex- 
pert workmanship, of course, but beyond 
those fundamentals, we aim also to make 


. the customer’s problems our own. Let us 
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USED 
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- give vay law 
GIL JACKSON 


show you how good service can be. 


> Pioneer Bac Company 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, 16, MO, 
/RVEW £. LINSCOMB 
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YOUR BRAND IN COLORS + YOUR 
IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN § 
2 BRAND IN COLORS + YOUS 


“THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,” the 
life story of King Cotton, is a new 
Bemis motion picture in full color with 
sound. It is available for showing to 
your office and plant organizations 
as well as other groups. Write us 
for details. —- { 


ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL" 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 


Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 


Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston* Brooklyn ‘ > Jacksonville, Fila. « Los Angeles 
Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago r \ BAC’ Louisville * Memphis « Minneapolis 
Denver « Detroit + East Pepperell F J Compan? Mobile « New Orleans « Norfolk 
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polis*Kansas City os New York City * Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Orlando «+ Peoria + Phoenix mo Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. * St. Lovis * Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif, 
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VIRGINIA 

Legal package sizes are limited to pack- 
ages of 3 Ib. or less, and packages of -5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 Ib. to commer- 
cial bakers or blenders or flour exchanged 
for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated directly above 
or below principal label with reasonable 
variations permitted. Name of product must 
be given. Name and address of manufac- 
turer or distributor must appear. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. 


WASHINGTON 

Legal package sizes are limited to pack- 
ages of 5 lb. or less and containers of 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed djrect from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers, blenders or for export, flour 
exchanged for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated on label. Name 
of product must be given. Name of manu- 
fucturer and place of manufacture must 
appear. Information must be placed so as 
to be readily seen and clearly legible in 
type no smaller than 8-point Brevier cap- 
tals. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons 
of less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
These limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
changed for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated, plainly and 
conspicuously, on label. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. 

WISCONSIN 

Legal package sizes limited to contain- 
ers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 200 lb. Spe- 
cialty cake and pancake flours may also be 
packed in containers of less than 3 Ib. 


These limitations do not apply to flour 
retailed direct from bulk, flour sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 lb. to commercial 
bakers, blenders or for export, flour ex- 
changed for wheat. 

Net weight must be stated, accurately 
and conspicuously, on label. Name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer, packer or dealer 
required. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 


WYOMING 


Any size of package legal if net weight 
is correctly shown. 

Net weight must be stated, in conspicu- 
ous place and large enough to be readily 
seen by the buyer. Name and address of 
manufacturer or distributor required. 
Bleached flour must be marked in plain 


gothic letters at least 1 inch high. 





WEIGHT VARIATIONS IN FLOUR 
PACKAGES 

As normally milled, the average moisture 
content of flour when it leaves the packers 
is usually from 13.75 to 14% of the total 
weight. This may vary slightly from time 
to time, depending on the type of wheat 
and local weather conditions at the time 
the flour is milled, but, by and large, this 
is the general average for the country as 
a whole. (The maximum amount permitted 
by law is 15%.) Obviously, any variation in 
this factor from the time the flour leaves 
the mill until it reaches destination will 
have a definite bearing on the net weight 
of the flour which the purchaser receives. 
If there is a gain in moisture, the net 
weight will be increased and if there is a 
loss, the net weight will be reduced. - 

A large number of experiments have been 
conducted over a period of years in which 
the natural loss of moisture of flour has 
been measured under varying conditions of 
storage. The table below, for example, gives 
the results of a study made a number of 
years ago by the city sealer of weights and 
Measures at La Crosse, Wis., in which three 
Sacks of spring wheat short patent flour 
were subjected to what might be termed 
dry storage, but involving substantially the 
same conditions as would prevail in a heated 
warehouse, or as would exist where the flour 
was not constantly in contact with the 
outer air. 


Weight Variations in Sacked Flour 
(pounds and ounces) 


Jan. 22 ... 49- 3 24-10 12- § 
Jan. 23 ... 48-11 24- 5 12- 3 
Jan. 24 ... 48- 7% 24- 3 12-1 
Jan. 25 ... 48- 5% 24- 2 12- % 
Jan. 26 ... 48- 4 24- 1% 12- 
Jan. 27 ... 48- 3 24- 1 11-15% 
Jan. 28 ... 48-1 24- 11-15 
Jan. 29 ... 48- 23-15 11-15 
Jan. 30 ... 47-15% 23-15 11-14% 
mans Me ses 47-14% 23-14 11-14 
Feb. 1 ... 47-12 23-13 11-13% 
Feb. 2... 47-11 23-12 11-13 
Feb. 3 ... 47-10 23-11 11-13 
Feb. 4 47- 9% 23-10% 11-12 
Feb 5 47- 9 23-10% 11-12% 
Feb. 6 ... 47-8 23- 9 11-12 
Feb. 7st BF OM 23- 8% 11-11% 
web. $-... 49+ 6 23- 8 11-11 
Feb. 9 ... 47-6 23- 7% 11-11 
Feb. 10 ... 47- 4 23- 7 11-10% 
Feb. 11-... 47- 3 23- 6% 11-10 
Feb. 13 ... 47- 2% 23- 6 11-10 
Feb. 13 ... 47- 2 23- 6 11- 9% 
Feb, 14 ... 49-1 23- 5 11- 9 
Feb. 15 ... 46-15 23- 4 11- 8% 
Feb. 16 ... 46-14% 23- 3 11- 8 
Feb. 17 ... 46-15 23- 3% *11- 9% 
Feb. 18 ... 46-14% 23- 3 1l- 8 
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Feb. 19 ... 46-14 23- 2% ll- 8 istics on this subject which provides that: pean flour up to about 10,000: tons per 
Feb. 20 ... 46-13 23- 2 11- 8 “Variations from the stated weight or year. 

Feb. 21 ... 46-12 23- 2 1l- 7% measures shall be permitted when. caused Under the present system of allocation 
by ordinary and customary expesure, after Norway is bound to take certain quanti- 
Loss 2- 7 1- 8 0-13% the food is introduced into interstate com- ties as flour, the equivalence of which 
*Windows open for the day merce, to conditions which normally occur might have been preferred in wheat. This 
ae in good distribution practice and which causes a temporary increase in the flour 

Other experiments indicate that there is unavoidably result in change of weight or import figures. 
no appreciable difference in the moisture measure.” Method of Buying—All buying from Nor- 


variations of various kinds of flour, and no 
noticeable relationship between the type of 
container used and the amount of moisture IMPORTS OF FLOUR BY NORWAY 
loss. On the other hand, small packages 





way is done by the State Grain Corp. 
When notice of an allocation has been re- 
ceived the Norwegian mill agents are re- 


Normal importation of wheat flour into quested to cable their mills for offers 
exhibit greater and more rapid changes Norway in prewar days amounted to 35,000 and on the basis of these the business 
in net weight and moisture content than to 40,000 tons annually and was mainly is concluded. Payment is effected through 
larger ones. limited to protein-rich flour from the credits opened in New York in United 

Most government regulatory authorities United States and Canada, consisting of States dollars, in the case of United States 
have long since recognized the inevitability types which experience over a number of mills, and in Ottawa, in the case of Canadi- 
of flour weight variations due to moisture years had proved suitable to this mar- an mills, against a Canadian loan to Nor- 
changes and make due adjustment for ket. The flour was bought from United way. All sales are made on f.o.b. basis, 
such changes from the normal moisture States and Canadian mills by the State insurance effected by the State Grain Corp. 
when packed in their weight checking op- Grain Corp. (Statens Kornforretning), which No particular contract is used. Years of 
erations. For example, the Federal Food has been the sole buyer since 1915, with experience have built up complete con- 
and Drug Administration has issued a regu- the exception of two years, 1927-1929, when fidence between buyer and seller. Buying 
lation relating to flour as well as some there was an interval of free trade. The is always done directly with the mills 
other foods of similar physical character- import figures given above included Euro- and not through brokers or exporters. 





For nine years, V-90* . . . the only phosphate crystal with a “rain coat” 
... has been providing consistently superior baking action... 

assuring lighter, tastier, more appetizing, more readily digested 
biscuits, cakes, muffins, waffles, etc. And, in doing this, V-90 has 

been continually helping you expand the sale of your self-rising flour! 






Behind V-90’s nine years of outstanding leavening performance is 
Victor’s fifty years of manufacturing, technical, and laboratory ut ont 

1 
experience with phosphates! Through the years, thousands of flour 





problems have been studied in Victor’s “‘product problem clinic.” The i 

o 
knowledge thus acquired, coupled with a continuing research program, qeave 
have been dedicated to the improvement and progress of family flour. 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
With such a background as this, it’s easy to see why V-90 is your 


best self-rising flour salesman. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS « 141 West Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 
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each state law as they apply to flour: 
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S23 AE ee 2 ee.S 


When WFO-1 was rescinded, Oct. 18, 1946, enrichment ceased to have statutory support save in those states which, anticipating this event, had passed laws calling for compulsory 
enrichment. At the present time 21 states and the territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico have such laws, with legislation pending in Rhode Island and Massachusetts (a bill calling for 
the establishment of enrichment standards for flour and bread was killed in Virginia). Thetable below, prepared by the Millers National Federation, shows the principal provisions of 































































































































































































































































































































































The flour enrichment law became effective May 5, 1945, in Puerto Rico and May 8, 1945, in Hawaii. Both territories specify that the enrichment ingredients are those required 
by the federal definition and standard of identity for enriched flour. 





















































PERMISSIBLE MODIFICATION 
ENF ORCE MES oT AGENCY nee KIND OF 
. + ENT AG CIN 
. REQUIRED ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS . = 2. —— EXEMPTION ENFORCEMENT 
(In milligrams per pound of flour) ga= | FF , CERTIFICATE AGENCY 
8 EFFECTIVE as o 5 Certificate of Intent | 
. . Sale ieT e: ade ees 3.2 <5 | 
STATE m3) DATE _ | pToConlorm to | § i-¢ is | Flour, |— ee 
<< : . f | tol f.. | ederal Standarc | o ad 
az Thiamin | Riboflavin | Niacin | Iron ba | gies | Distrib- | Secondary 
ions wooo el | x ae Le utors | Processors } 
Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | | Min. | Max. | AEES | | - 
ALABAMA s+ s+| 1943 | Oct, 1, 1943 | 1.66 | 2.5 |......|.....-| 6.0| 24.0] 6.0| 24.0 | Yes | Yes | | Yes | As prescribed. | State Board of Agri 
culture 
ARKANSAS ep ae 1945, July 1, 1945 2.0 ‘None “4.2 None “16 0 "None "13.0. None ~ 500 None re | Yes | aie Yes Yes Continuing. Fur- | State Health Officer 
nished by Health 
| | Officer 
GEORGIA..............| 1945 | May 1,1943 | 2.0 |None| 1.2 | None| 16.0 | None| 13.0 | None| 500 ned Yes | Yes | Yeu | Yew |_| Yew | As prescribed Commissioner of 
‘Also c uatom Ye with capacity of = po e ; 
less wheat per hour, and custom mills whic 
| do not use artificial bleaching methods. 
INDIANA 1945, About Nov. 1, As Established by State Board of Health | May be amendet at Yes | Yes. Yes Yes "As prescribed | Seer ret. ef of State 
1945 | any time | be a | Board o Health 
wheat | 
| | |not spec.| me 
a | | |] | | | — | —__—___ _——_— — —{ ae - sisiiionssaneamiceninan <7 
KANSAS | 1947 | When Session 2.0} 2.5] 1.2] 1.5] 16.0 | 20.0 | 13.0 | 16.5 | 500 | 1500 | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | | Yes | As prescribed | State Board of Healt! 
Laws Published. | ] | | | | | } | | A sept SR be onl | = ein on aah i pS eee 
KENTUCKY | 1944 | 6 months after * As petebliched by ‘Federal I Definition ‘and. ‘Standard “of “Tdentity pnw standaris | Yes | Yes | | Yes | Yes | As prescribéd 5 State Department o ° 
* | expiration o! for Enriched Flour. contro | realth 
| emergency. | | 
—— = — — | cee | cee cee | ee | mm | ——— | — —| -— —— ——— | — —___——— — | ee | | a | —— ——— 
LOUISIANA | 1942 | Oct. 1, 1942 1.65 | None [ i } 6.0 ne 6 0 any | “| Yes Yes Yes Yes | Yes | | Yes Either single pur- "President of State 
| ‘ts is | chase or continuing | Board of Health 
smcstataameaictiilibicniiticiaallaaa SEE UE SELES CRE Se kn (ho Se Oe 20a) AS INNO Goset baleen Cri ai 
MAINE | 194 5 ” July 21, 1945 2.0 2.5 1.2 1. 5 16. 0 “20. y "13. 0 16.5. | 500 | 1500 Yes | Yes | Yes | Certificate not required None | Conminiower ry 
| | | | Agriculture 
MISSISSIPPI | 1044 | Feb, 1,1945 | 2.0 | None 2 | None “16.0 | None| 13.0 | None | 500 | None| Yes Yes | Yes | Yes | Nocertificate. Bakers who| None | State Health Officer 
| | | | elect to enrich their product 
> | | | | by other ‘means areexempt. } 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ..| 1945 ~ July 1, 1947 ae = As prescribed by State Board of Health Federal standarde wil At 7 | Yes | | Yes Yes Yes | As prescribed | State Board of Healt! 
»e adopted when they! tion o' | 
do not conflict wit |Pgerd of} | | 
| state laws Health | | 
aaiiatiaial ponatiiil —_ ' ae A ee ees eee aX ee Pate SD oe” ee = 
NEW JERSEY ..| 1946 ~ July rt, 1946 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0 x 13.0 | 16.5 500 | 1500 | Yes Yes Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes As nhs) (six | Sete Saperenees o! 
| |} months 
} | } | | | | |- ecco Bee 
| | | | 
_| | | Unenriched flour must be so labeled 
—— —_——— I ——S s§s | ————— | - | Cr  - ——_—_——— ——— — _ S——— | —E = — 
NEW YORK 1945 | Jan. 1, 1946 2.0] 2.5] 1.2] 1.5] 16.0 13.0 | 16.5 | 500 | 1500 | May be varied ‘ | Yes Yes Yes’ | Yes Yes | Furnished. | Commissioner of 
| | necessity or better | | } | Currently annual. — | Agri. & Mkts. 
| | + health formulae | | | | ey : — ; : ——- 
| | | indie ate.’ | | | | U nenrich our must be s so labelec 
NORTH “CAROLINA ae 1 45 | July 1, 1945 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 | 16 0 20 0 | 13.0 | 16.5 | 500 | 1500} Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Must be ‘approved | Commissioner of 
| | | } | Agriculture 
NORTH DAKOTA beat July 1,1945 | 2.0| 2.6| 1.2 | 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0] 13.0| 16.5 | 500 | 1500 a Tis | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Yoo | As preseeibed State Food Com'r ranc 
| 
OKLAHOMA ‘ v0a7 | Aug. 7.1947 | 2.0| 2.5| 1.2 | 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0| 13.0| 16.5 | 500 | 1500 ~ Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | As prescribed | State Commissioner 
| | | | | | | of Healt! 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1942 | Aug. 1,1942 | 1.66] 2.5 Bg 6.0 | 24.0] ,6.0 | 24.0 Yes | Yeo | Yes | Yes | Yee | | Yes | Must be approved. | Commissioner of 
| | | | | Either single pur. or | Agriculture 
| | } | continuing | 
SOUTH DAKOTA.......| 1945 | July 1,1945 | 2.0| 2.5] 1.2 | 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0 | 13.0 | 16.5 | 500 | 1500 | Yes l Yee | Yes | | Yes Ge | ten | mente | =a of 
| } | | 
TEXAS ipods “1943 Oct. 10, 1943 1.66 | None 6.0 | None 6.0 | None | Yes } Yes Yes Yes | Nocertificate, Bakers who| None “State Health Offic er 
| elect to enrich their prod- 
* | | | ucts by other means are 
| | | exemps, ¥ 
WASHINGTON 1945 June 6, 1945 2.0; 2.5] 1.2 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0| 13.0 | 16.5 | 500 | 1500 >| Yes Yes Yes | Yes Yes Yes As prescribed “Direc tor, , State De 
| | partment of Agricul- 
| | } sil | ture 
WEST VIRGINIA “1945, June 1, 1945 2.0 2.5 1,2 1.5 | 16.0 | 20.0] 13.0] 16.5 500 | 1500 Yes Yes Yes Yes ea Yes iz Yes Yes | E sither r single pure hase| Commissioner of 
; —————|.—_——_|— —|—_—_—_——|——_-——_| or continuing Agriculture 
| Also | non-commerc ial, flour made aa nd sold at 
| | | retail by small West Virginia mills 
a — ————— — |} |_| |__| —___ ’ . “a a Rates etcntr ans mai wien ‘ceamaciaie —a 
WYOMING os | 1945 May 18, 1945 As required by Federal Definition and Standard of Identity for Federal standards Yes | Yes Yes Yes \s prescribed rr. ommissioner of 
} } En nric! iched Flou r. a control. } } Agriculture 




































ENRICHMENT 


The present United States standards for 
enriched flour and enriched bread are shown 
in the table below. The flour standard is 
established by federal definition. The bread 
standard is that which was established by 
order of the War Food Administration and 
now is incorporated in state and terri- 
torial enrichment laws. The two stand- 
ards are interrelated in tbat bread made 
from enriched flour will meet the enriched 
bread standard. 


Enrichment Standards 
(Milligrams per 1b, unless otherwise stated) 


Flour Bread 
standard standard 
Required Min, Max. Min. Max. 
Thiamine ... 2.0 2.5 1.1 1.8 
Riboflavin ... 1.2 1.5 0.7 1.6 
Niacin ....... 16.0 20.0 10.0 15.0 
TrOM .cccceeee 13.0 16.5 8.0 12.6 
Optional 
Calcium ..... 500 625 300 800 
Vitamin D ..250 1000 150 750 
USP units 


The label statement for bread currently 
recommended by the American Bakers As- 
sociation and permitted by the Food and 
Drug Administration, is as follows: 


One half pound of this bread supplies 
you with at least the following amounts 
or percentages of your minimum daily 
requirement for these essential food sub- 
stances:. thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B;) 17.5%; niacin (another 
“B” vitamin) 5 milligrams; iron 40%. 


However, if 8 slices actually weigh one 
half pound, it is held permissible and de- 
sirable to place a previously recommended 
reference to “8 slices” in the dietary state- 
ment. 

The same label statement is proper for 
enriched white rolls and buns except that 
the following change should be made: The 
words “this bread’’ should be deleted and 
“these rolls’ substituted; the statement 












































































































































STANDARDS AND 
LABELS FOR FLOUR AND BREAD 


ENRICHMENT PREMIX STANDARD 


A schedule of recommended levels of en- 
richment ingredients in premixes has been 
specified by the technical committee of the 
Millers National Federation. The levels pro- 
would then read “one half pound of these vide a safety factor to insure compliance 
rolls, supplies, etc. .. .’ with government standards for enriched 

Unless the word “enriched” is used on flour. 
the label of rolls or buns it is not neces- The recommended levels to be added to 
sary to use a dietary statement. But should each pound of natural flour are: 1.9 mgs 
the word “enriched” appear any place on thiamine, 1.15 mgs riboflavin, 13.7 mgs 
the labe) other than in the list of ingredi- niacin, 12 mgs iron. These amounts when 
ents, the dietary statement is required. added to the amounts in flour should in all 

These label requirements apply only to cases bring the product up to the mini- 
those bakery products which move in inter- mum standard for enriched flour. 
state commerce. Manufacturers of commercial premixes 

The following label statements for flour have been informed of these recommenda- 
are recommended by the Millers National tions and assurance has been given that 
Federation, with the permission of the Food premixes conforming to these specifications 
and Drug Administration: will be made available to millers. These 

Eight ounces of enriched flour contain premixes should be added to the flour 
not less than the following proportions of stream at the rate recommended by the 
the minimum daily requirements of vitamin manufacturer and feeders should be ad- 
B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 65%, and justed carefully on that basis and watched 
8 mg of niacin.” closely, the federation points out. 

The foregoing declaration covers only the The technical committee recommends ad- 
four required ingredients in enriched flour. dition of a uniform amount of the pre- 
If desired, the miller may add a paren- mix to all grades of flour, except that in 
thetical explanation ‘“‘(another B vitamin)” the rare cases where clears and stuffed 
following the word “niacin.” straights are treated special rates of addi- 

If either or both of the optional ingredi- tion may be calculated provided the 10% 
euts, vitamin D and calcium, are added to safety factor is observed. It is possible 
enriched flour, the declaration would read that In some cases short patent flour may 
as follows: require a slight addition to the standard 

“Bight ounces of enriched flour contain rate of feeding but such Imstances can be 
not less than the following proportions of determined by analysis. 
the minimum daily requirements of vitamin 
B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, vitamin D 31%, 
iron 65%, calcium 33%; and 8 mg of 
niacin.” 





DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF 


IDENTITY FOR CORN PRODUCTS 

The federation has recommended the fol- . ‘ aie — 
lowing declaration for enriched self-rising Regulations fixing and establishing defini- 
flour: tions and standards of identity for corn 

“Eight ounces of enriched self-rising flour products became effective Aug. 11, 1947. 
contain not less than the following propor- These regulations were published in the 
tions of the minimum daily requirements Federal Register May 13, 1947, as 12 F. R 
of vitamin B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 3110-12, under Title 21, Food and Drugs, 
65%, calcium 66%, and 8 mg of niacin.” Chapter I, Food and Drug Administration 

If vitamin D is to be added as an op- Federal Security Agency (Docket No. FDC- 
tional ingredient to enriched self-rising 447), Part 15. Copies of the regulation 
flour, the percentage declaration would be may be obtained from the Food and Drug 
the same as it is with respect tq enriched Administration, Washington, D. C. 
flour, namely, 31%, Standards of identity are fixed in the 


order for-the following products: white 
corn meal, yellow corn meal, bolted white 
corn meal, bolted yellow corn meal, de- 
germinated white corn meal, degermed 
white corn meal, degerminated yellow corn 
meal, degermed yellow corn meal, self 
rising white corn meal, self-rising yellow 
corn meal, white corn flour, yellow corn 
flour, grits, corn grits, hominy grits, yel- 
low grits, yellow corn grits, yellow hominy 
grits, quick grits, quick cooking grits, en- 
riched corn meal and enfriched corn grits 

With the establishment of the standards 
for enriched corn products the minimum 
and maximum quantities of vitamins and 
iron enrichment required are uniformly 
established for all the states. 





NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D. C., was es- 
tablished in 1916 by the National Academy 
of Sciences under its congressional charter 
and organized with the co-operation of the 
national scientific and technical societies 
of the United States. The Food and Nu- 
trition Board operates under the council’s 
division of biology and agriculture, and 
important avenues of activity are those 
of the board’s committees, among which 
are the committees on cereals, dietary al- 
lowances, fats, food composition, food eco- 
nomics, institutional feeding, nutrition of 
industrial workers, nutrition surveys and 
protein foods. The cereal committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams, has played a prominent part in the 
enrichment of flour and bread. 





BREAD STANDARDS 

The renewal of bread standards hear 
ings has been tentatively scheduled for the 
fall of 1948 by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The hearings were begun in 
1941 and tentative standards were formulat 
ed at that time, These were held in abey 
ance, however, because of the emergency 
period, 

Technically, the bread standards of the 
FDA remain the same as those that were 
in effect before the war, 
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FLOUR CONTAINER REGULATIONS 

The Millers National Federation and other 
organizations connected with the flour mili- 
ing industry have been conducting a cam- 
paign to bring about the abandonment of 
the practice of re-using flour containers. 
Eight states have adopted regulations which 
prohibit the packing of flour and other 
cereal products in used containers; six 
other states have passed regulations govy- 
erning the type of container used in the 
packing of flour. Several additional state 
health departments are planning to join in 
the movement, 

A list showing which states do or do not 
have flour container regulations is as fol- 
lows: 


State Remarks 


ers only 

laundered 
xX X XX XXXXXXNo regu- 

lations 


* New contain- 
New or 


Alabama 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas .. 
California . 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware .. x 
Dist. of Col.. 
Florida ... 
Georgia 
Idaho ..... 
Illinois -.... 
Indiana ... 
IOWB wsesee 
Kansas os 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 
Maine ..... 
Maryland 
Mass. ..... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri 
Montana ... X 
Nebraska 

Nevada .... x 
New Hamp.. 

New Jersey. X 
New Mex. 

New York . x 
No. Carolina 

No. Dakota. 

OMIO .eeces 
Oklahoma . X 
Oregon .... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

So. Carolina. 

So. Dakota.. x 
Tennessee . 

Texas ...+. X 
Utah ..... ° 
Vermont ... 
Virginia ... 
Washington. xX 

W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming 


New bags pref. 
Fed. regulations 


See footnote 


x xX X 


See footnote 


xx 
x xx XXX 


See footnote 
July 1, 1948 


XxX XXX KX XXXX XXK KX XK X 


FOOTNOTES 

Georgia—Bakers will be permitted to use 
laundered secondhand bags, but all flour 
offered for sale as flour must be packed 
n new containers, according to a regula- 
tion issued Dec. 12, 1947. 

Kansas—An order prohibiting the use of 
-ccondhand bags issued by the State De- 
partment of Health was to have become 
effective April 15, 1948. At the request 
of used bag dealers, a hearing was sched- 
uled for the order, which automatically 
postponed its effective date. 
Missouri—Used bag dealers obtained post- 
ponement of an order issued by the Mis- 
-ouri State Board of Health and a hearing 
vas scheduled for April 20, 1948. The pro- 
posed Missouri order is similar to the Il- 
inois and Kansas orders which prohibits 
the packing of flour in used bags and pro- 
hibits the use of flour packed in used bags. 





BROMATED FLOUR STANDARD 

\ hearing was held by the Federal Se- 
urity Administrator March 24, 1948, to re- 
eive testimony regarding revision of the 
definition and standard of identity for bro- 
mated flour. The Millers National Federa- 
tion has requested lowering the maximum 
illowable bromate addition from 75 to 50 
parts per million, and to permit all flour, 
regardless of its protein content, to be 
bromated. The present standards permit 
bromating of wheat flour of 15% or more 
protein content (dry basis). 





LABEL REQUIREMENTS FOR FLOUR 


The term “label,” according to the U. 8S. 
Food and Drug Administration, means a 
‘display of written, printed or graphic 
matter upon the immediate container of 
any article; and a requirement made by 
or under the authority of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 that any word, 
statement or other information appear on 
the label shall not be considered to be 
complied with unless such word, statement 
or other information also appears on the 
outside container or wrapper, if any there 
be, of the retail package of such article, 
or is easily legible through the outside con- 
tainer or wrapper.”’ 

Labeling requirements specified by the 
laws of the several states are covered else- 
where in this publication. 

To comply with federal regulations, if 
the flour is bleached the word “bleached,” 
must immediately and conspicuously pre- 
cede or follow the word “‘flour,”’ except that 
where such name is a part of a trade-mark 
or brand, other written, printed or graphic 
matter, which is also a part of such trade- 
mark or brand, may so intervene if the 
word “bleached” is in such juxtaposition 
with such trade-mark or brand as to be 
eonspicuously related to the name. 

Enriched flour conforms to the definition 
of standard of identity, and is subject to 
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the requirements for label statement of op- 
tional ingredients. 

A general statement of the labeling re- 
quirement for food packages is contained 
in Section 201 (n) of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which states: 

“If an article is alleged to be misbranded 
because the labeling is misleading, then in 
determining whether the labeling is mis- 
leading there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only representa- 
tions made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, or any combination 
thereof, but also the extent to which the 
labeling fails to reveal facts material in 
the light of such representations or mate- 
rial with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of the article 
to which the labeling relates under the 
conditions of use prescribed in the labeling 
thereof or under such conditions of use as 
are customary or usual.” 

Details of label requirements for other 
wheat flour products and mixtures are con- 
tained in “Definitions and Standards for 
Food,” obtainable from the Food and Drug 


Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, ~ & 

In prepared flour mixes, it is not neces- 
sary to show the amounts of each con- 
stituent in the mix, but the ingredients 
should be listed in a descending order of 
the amounts of each ingredient. All in- 
gredients should be noted on the label, ex- 
cept as permitted in the standard of 
identity. 





FAMILY FLOUR CONSUMPTION 

Approximately one fourth of the total 
wheat flour production in 1945 was marketed 
for use and consumption in the home, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which reached 
this conclusion as the result of a special 
survey. 

The survey, covering 931 companies which 
operate 1,052 mills, was undertaken at the 
request of the milling industry to deter- 
mine how wheat flour manufactured during 
1945 was distributed according to uses or 
purposes, 
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Bakery flour, or flour produced and packed 
for commercial bakeries, institutions, ho- 
tels, restaurants and government agencies, 
except direct exports, accounted for 59% 
of the total; other commercial flour for the 
domestic market, industrial flour and flour 
for direct export, made up the remainder. 

Wheat flour production in 1945 was dis- 
tributed as follows, according to the bu- 
reau report: 





Production, 
% of 1,000 
Use total sacks 
Home baking* ...... 24.5 69,251 
SNE Sosgi¥dcbeca - 68.8 165,920 
BRI@MGOTS. 2c ccctccccce 1.8 5,199 
Semolina and durum. 3.8 10,633 
MESPOTE ve ccccossoves 6.5 18,316 
InGustrial ...ccccesss 4.6 12,959 
100.00 282,278 


*This item includes all-purpose flour, and 
prepared flour mixes, including flour packed 
in cartons, which was 1.4% of the total. 








Riegel Papers 


Nine of the twelve 


12 “ Riegel 


largest baking companies 


buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among bakers, and in many other fields, you will find most of the sales 


leaders are regular Riegel customers. They recognize our ability to produce 


packaging and industrial papers that combine technical excellence with 


economy and production efficiency. This widespread confidence in Riegel is 


perhaps the best reason why your company—whether large or small—should 


see if we can also serve you. Riegel Paper Corp., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 
(1924) 65,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1925) 70,000 bushels Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1926) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 110,000 bushels Additional Storage 
ACMB MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS, MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1984) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 600,000-bushel Elevator 
APPLE RIVER MILL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ARKANSAS RICH GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
Ae TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATEANSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 600,000 bushels "storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 760,000 bushels ‘Additional Storage 
BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, Kan. 
(1927) 76,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 


Warehouse 
(1936) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1926) 126,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 800-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
ffice and Warehouse 
A. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill. 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Elevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kansas, 80,000-bushel Concrete 
Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 250,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1930) 360,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 360,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 
““Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage 
DIXIB PORTLAND FLOUR 6O., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Blevator. 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1984) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THB DRACKETT CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1, ~ 000- bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
BEAGLE MILLING OCO,, Edmond, Okla. 
(1925) 100,000-Lushel Concrete Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla., 
(1926) 640,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
oe 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FEDER 4 MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
case), 261,000- bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, Wash. 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Fort Scott, Kansas 
(1946) New Headhouse and Elevator 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1931) 230,000 bushels "additional Storage 
(1941) 260,000 bus Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
14 Contracts for 10 Elevators with 6,648,000 bus ca- 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
GLOBB GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 760,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office 
(1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING OO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Milling Blevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla., 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Bullding 
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HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

pad Feed a Warehouse and Elevator 
HONEYMEAD P. RODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

(1940) ee! 000-bushel Blevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 

(1925) 500,00 000 bushels Concrete Storage 

(1936) 500, 000 bushels Additional Storage 

(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 

(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 

(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 

(1936) 260,000 bushels Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Minneapolis (1926 to 

date 


Ten Contracts fer Nine Elevators and Additions with 
Storage Capacity of 7,526,000 oe 
KANSAS BLEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kani 
Pe og Remodeling Elevator and installing Drier 
R., MILLING CO., McPherson. Kansas 
1981) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan. 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 260,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
po Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Div. of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,460,000-bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
Cy 20,000- ‘pushel Concrete Elevator 
M. F. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(94s) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(19465) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 226,000-bushel Blevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
nn yd 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
OUNTA CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(agai) 600,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS Co., EB. St. Louis, Ill. 
(1946) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 360,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Blevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 
(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEVATOR CORP., Enid, 


Okla. 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1946) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) A. 000 bushels Concrete Storage 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1922) Ore 000 bosher Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CO RATION, Redwood City, Cal. 
(1941) Cement Sllos 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Blevators, with 6,630,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1944) Atchison, Kansas, Remodeling Feed Mill 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Bins, 70,000-bushel 
Capacity at Clinton, Iowa 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Elevator and 
Warehouse at Lima, Ohio 
(1946) Los Angeles, Cal., 1,250,000-bushel Grain Ele- 
vator and Annex 
(1946) Centerville, Iowa, 300,000-bushel Soybean Stor- 


age 
(1946) Buffalo, N. Y., Remodeling Warehouse 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 600,000-bu Blevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 260,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Blevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capacity 
of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls. 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 
City for Soybean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
(1946) Iowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
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ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 160,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 
RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels ‘Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, [Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bushel. Ele- 
vator 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Blevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CoO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 660,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla, 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMALL COMPANY, W. J., INC., Neodesha, Kansas 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Alfalfa Storage and Blending 
Plant 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 160,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 640,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminal) 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, III. 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 
(1939) 2,600,000 bushels Storage 
THEO, STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 600,000 bushels ‘Additional Storage 
(1941) 500, 000 bushels Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla. 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
EX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO, (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Mill Building 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel Flour Mill 
Building (Burrus mill) 
(1945) Fort Worth, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator, 
Feed Mill, Warehouses 
(1946) Amarillo, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 — Storage 
UNITED STATES ARM 
(1942-1944) Gonacien at Various Military Installa 
tions 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Concrete Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1933) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 
Grain Storage 
WALKER & SONS, INC., HIRAM, Peoria, Illinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan 
(1927) 260,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
I. G WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 600,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla 


1947 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Tempering and 
Cleaning House Addition 

Dixie-Portland Flour Mills Co., Richmond, Va. 500,000- 
bushel Grain Elevator 

Contimar—S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. San Nicolas, 
Argentina, Corn Mill 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. Fort Scott, 
Kansas, New Packing Plant; Great Bend, Kansas, 350,- 
000-bushel Elevator; North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000- 
sack Flour Mill Unit and Warehouse; St. Louis, Mo., 
1,000,000-bushel Elevator 

Miller Malting Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 500,000-bushel Grain 
Storage, New Malt House 

Northwest Linseed Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 300,000-bushel 
Grain Storage 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, Texas. Flour Storage 
and Packing Plant 

Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas. Flour Storage 
and Packing Plant 

ie Co-operative Farmers Assn., Tacoma, Wash. 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


(Subject to Change) 


At the request of The Northwestern Miller, the Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, has supplied the following data covering import duties 
on wheat, flour and bran, as of February 16, 1947. 

The department points out that it cannot guarantee that the rates here given will 
always be applied to particular shipments, since duties are subject to change at any time. 
These duties should be confirmed after a lapse of some months. 

When two or more rates of duty for the same article are indicated, products of the 
United States as a rule are admitted at the lowest (“minimum"™) rate, except (a) into 
Canada, where the “intermediate” rate applies; (b) into British colonies, where the “prefer- 
ential” rate does not apply to non-British imports. 

With regard to duties on Canadian grain and its products, the Commercial Rela- 
tions and Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, of Canada, fur- 
nished The Northwestern Miller with the following information; 

Canada has trade agreements with the United Kingdom, Eire, Australia, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa and the British West Indies. However, Eire, Australia and New 
Zealand do not extend a preference to Canadian flour under the terms of these agreements. 
Moreover, under the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade the South 
African preference to Canadian flour is abolished. The Union of South Africa has not, 
at the time of writing, brought the: tariff rates negotiated at Geneva into effect since 
it has not yet adhered to the agreement. 

Canada exchanges most-favored-nation treatment with the United States, Guam, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Samoa (U.S.), Virgin Islands (U.S.), Philippine Islands, Panama, Mexico, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay, El Salvador, Ecuador, Venezuela, Cuba, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Belgium and Belgian 
colonies, Liechtenstien, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Curacao, Surinam, 
Czechoslovakia, France and French colonies and possessions, Poland, Italy, Iceland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Greece, Syria, Lebanon 
and China. Most-favored-nation treatment is also being exchanged by Canada and Cuba 
under the General Agreement in Tariffs and Trade; under this agreement the Cuban pref- 
erence extended to United States flour is considerably reduced. In exchange for most- 
favored-nation treatment by Paraguay, Canada grants that country the intermediate rate. 


FRANCE 


The importation of wheat and vread flours 
is under the monopoly control of the Na- 
tional Cereal Office. Import restrictions or 
license requirements also apply to all grains 
and flours. 


Euro 
All rates of duty per £00 kilos (220.46 Ib.) 
unless otherwise specifie 


ALBANIA 
No information is available regarding 
the present customs regime in Albania. 
Trade with Albania not resumed. 
French francs* 


AUSTRIA Wheat flour, 80% extraction or 
Normal commercial and financial trans- gg MUTE EL TCL LUPE TTT eT ee 70% ad val. 
actions were resumed with Austria as Wheat flour, 61 to 79% extraction 
of Dec. 7, 1945. The pre-anschluss tariff, 70% ad val. 
which was effective in 1938, has been rein- Wheat flour, 60% extraction and 
stated with such implementation as is eee See TOTS Pr eee e 30% ad val. 


Minimum 
Duty in 


necessary to bring it up to date with con- Oatmeal (breakfast cereal) .30% dd val. 
ditions existing at the present time. How- Ce CE. SG cdancheec Che bees eve 30% ad val. 
ever, no information has yet been forth- Se MP seeds bceace snes sdesius 50% ad val. 
coming as to any changes in duties. an ge EES eS ae ee eer s 30% ad val. 
inports “are subject to license. NE S46 Us dea bait hue bebde Vea Mar 50% ad val. 
Duties are stated in gold crowns but are a eee CéholséeeNavteessus 50% ad val. 
payable in Austrian schillings. One gold Rye ...........:ceeceececceeceee 50% ad val 
crown equals 1 schilling. ea rrr ees eee 30% ad val. 
gold crowns SEEPS STER  CCCE ee ne TET TEE Tee Free 

Wheat, rye, O€tS .....eeeeeeeee eeccce 6.0 Production tax: exempt. Milling tax on 


BOGE: od nine 680 65060006 ebeseocesencsts Free wheat, 4 francs per 100 kilos. 
The Minister of Finance is authorized to Transaction tax, 1% 


LUXEMBURG 
(See Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg) 


MALTA 
Duties per 100 kilos in British pounds: 
Prefer- 
General ential 
WORE. co ccs ccdcccaceeess 1s 9d 9d 
Wheat if damaged so as to 
be unfit for food for man 3s 2d 2s 6d 
WHORE BOOP cic cdi conviicss 6s 0d 4s 0d 
Bran or pollard containing 
more than 5% of flour 
per 100 kilos of flour con- 
tained in excess of 5%.. 6s 0d 4s 0d 
Bran containing not more 
than 5% of flour ....... 2s 0d 2s 0d 
There is a surtax of 2s per 100 kilos on 
bran and pollard. 
These products require an import license. 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg) 


NORWAY 
Duty in crowns 
Wheat and oat flour, wheat and bran. .Free 
The importation of wheat, rye, barley and 
oats and products thereof is controlled by 
a government monopoly. 


POLAND 

Import duties have been suspended pend- 
ing the institution of a new tariff. Certain 
excise and other internal taxes are taking 
the place of import duties. No information 
has been received as to the amount of 
any of these taxes. All imports are sub- 
ject to license. 


PORTUGAL 
Duty in gold escudos 
per kilo 
DCO, GTOED-WERD 6 cowie cvs ticoceocs 0.006 


Wheat and wheat flour may be imported 
only by authority of special decrees, which 
also fix the rates of duty. 

Duties are paid in paper escudos at the 
rate of 24.45 paper escudos to one gold 
escudo. 

RUMANIA 

Import duties are collected on all grain 
and grain products. However, these com- 
modities are exempt from import taxes 
other than import duties. In view of the 
recent eurrency stabilization no informa- 
tion has been forthcoming on the present 
rate of duties. All imports are subject to 
license. 
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SWEDEN 
Duty in crowns 
Wheat flour, rye flour, etc...... cvcees 6.50 
Wheat, rye, barley ...........eeeeees 3.70 
BAD ccc ccccccseccctcesccccccescccces ECO 


Imports of wheat and rye and their 
milled products are under government con- 
trolled monopoly. 

The license fee (milling tax) on imported 
and ‘domestic wheat fluctuates from time to 
time. The rate of 0.005 crown per net kilo 

Note: The duty on barley is suspended 
through June 30, 1948. 


SWITZERLAND 
Duty in francs 
Wheat and rye .....ceeceveee cieees ee 3.00 
Grain (except corn) Sree eT ee ere 0.60 


Corn ..seoee oe 
Cereals, pearled, ‘hulled, “cleaned or 
crushed, groats and eepneenienen except 





ecccesceccces $80 
Oats, hulled, cleaned or ‘crushed areecee 6.00 
Flour, packages over 6 kilos........... 4.50 
Flour, packages up to 5 kilos........ *40 
Bran .ccccccccscccccccccces eccccee ccs O80 


*Per quintal. 

The following supplementary duties stated 
in francs per 100 kilos are also levied: 
Oats, worked up, 4; barley, cleaned, 20; 
other cereals, worked up, 8; oatmeal, 4; 
barley meal and meal of cereals, 8. Barley 
and other cereals and pulses, used in the 
preparation of brewing malt or beer, are 
subject to an additional duty of 4.05 francs 
per 100 kilos gross, and malt when used 
in the manufacture of beer is subject to 
an additional duty of 5.50 frances per 100 
kilos gross. 

Importation of flour is a government 
monopoly and is subject to an additional 
duty of 25 francs per 100 kilos gross. 
Wheat and other cereals require an import 
permit. 

Under the United States-Switzerland re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, the United States 
was granted an annual quota of 118,000 

Francs per 
License tax— metric ton 
metric tons of wheat. 

Cereals; and flour of corn and rice in 

containers of over 5 kilos each...... 0.30 


TURKBY 
Duty in Turkish 
paper pounds 


reduce the duty on wheat and rye. 
(It is not known what surtaxes are col- 
lected on grains and flours.) 


BELGIUM - NETHERLANDS - 


LUXEMBURG 
Wheat, ad valorem ......seeeeeeecees Free 
RYO cep cccccecccccccvceseceveces ‘ Free 
BastO. .ccccccdssccosvssesces Séba0d 200 Free 
Oats « cc ccecsccvsccccccvesessvesessses Free 
Maize (COFM) ..ccrccccccccvcccsessece Free 
Buckwheat ...ccccscccccssccccssseess Free 
Flours of the above, ad valorem...... 3% 


Note—The import duty on flour is sus- 
pended until Jan. 1, 1949. After that date, 
a quantity not in excess of 50,000 metric 
tons per year may be imported into the 
Netherlands for consumption exclusively in 
the Netherlands free of customs duty. After 
50,000 tons have been imported the normal 
3% rate applies. 

Import licenses are required in Belgium- 
Luxemburg for imports of these products 
from the dollar area, and in the Nether- 
lands for imports from all areas. 

% of duty- 

Transmission tax— paid value 
Wheat, spelt, rye and meslin ........ 3.50 
DOF ccccccccccesess ee ceroesecscccese 9.00 


OCNSP STAIN co ccvcvcccccesscsccccecs 4.50 
Wheat and rye flour, groats and 
BOMOMNA ..cccccccccccvccsecsecs +++ *3.60 
Other MOUF .occccccccsccccccccccescs *4.50 
BER ccccccccccccececcesesceseeseeses 4.50 
*Packed in packages’ for retail sale :. 00 


BULGARIA 
No recent tariff information available. 
Normal relations have not yet been re- 
sumed with Bulgaria. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Duty in Czechoslovak crowns 
per 100 kilograms gross weight 
WHER cccccccccces ° 00.0 
RYO scccccccucescse 
Wheat and rye flour. 
Semolina, imported by manufactur- 
ers of food pastes, under permit, 
up to 2,000 metric tons and under 
special conditions ..........++.-- 15.00 
Duties on grains, flour and flour products 
provisionally suspended through June 30, 
1948. 
Turnover tax of 1% ad valorem on the 
c.f. value, including duty. 
All imports are subject to import li- 
censing. 





DENMARK 
Wheat, rye and their products, n.o.s...Free 
Import licenses are required for flour, 
éroats and flakes. All imports are subject 
to exchange control. 


ESTONIA 
: (Estonia has been incorporated into the 
8. 8 R 
FINLAND 
Finnish marks 
per kilo 
VENUES 6 cakes dn's'5¥ 000066 Cecteceeseets *Free 
Wheat flour: 
OFA ns Tree sFree 
Mee oc anc cvicccevcccctcocucceess 
Until further notice (April 13, 1947) 
TD. occ cocacvccsccucpigeageoenes ven ee 


All imports into Finland are subject “to 
permit and exchange control. 


Import duties are temporarily suspended. 
Import permits are required. 

*French duties as listed apply in the Saar 
territory. 

GERMANY* 

All food shipments to the Combined 
British and American Zones of Germany 
from the United States are handled by 
the Civil Affairs Division, Department of 
the Army. Imports into the French Zone 
are conducted solely through the Office du 
Commerce Exterieur (Oficomex), a branch 
of the French Military Government. No de- 
ta'ls are available regarding the rates ap- 
plied in the Soviet Zone. 

No decision has yet been reached as to 
the institution of a new uniform German 
tariff schedule. 

*Excluding the Saar territory. 


GREECE 
Duty in metallic drachmas 
on- 
General ventional 
Wheat flour ............ 11.00 0.70 
Ls LEE TE LETT ee 7.50 6.00 
i BET RC RT UED TET eT 3.00 2.00 


Above duties are stated in metallic 
drachmas, but are payable in paper drach- 
mas at the rate of 2,000 paper drachmas 
to 1 metallic drachma on wheat flour and 
bran and 1,500 to 1 on wheat. In addition 
to the duty, there are surtaxes amounting to 
three fourths of basic duty, payable at the 
same ratio. The milling quotas for wheat 
limit imports of American grain. 

The importation of wheat and flour is 
subject to permit. 


HUNGARY 


All imports are subject to license. The 
are rates of duty are as of March, 

46: 

Duties are stated in gold crowns but are 
Payable in forint. Gne gold crown equals 
4 forints. 

Duty in 
gold crowns 
(per 100 kilos) 


Wheat and spelt ........ eeccesesccs 6.30 
Wheat flour and semolina ........... 13.00 
Bran of all kinds ...........6++ - Free 


Note—The ratio of the gold crown to the 
forint for payment of import duties is fixed 
by the Hungarian government. One gold 
crown equals four forints. 


IRELAND (OR EIRE) 
We gc tht creeds Gbbvec opbecesecccrtcace Free 


Wheat flour, under permit, and bran. .*Free 
*May be imported only under permit. 


ITALY 
Duty in mage nae 
WOES cc ccncocveccticntbrvecasctibces 
WeOGt BOOP oi vc kHE CES ehh chs ess $8.90 
BOGE cc ere ceccspescidersevossnesecds 7.35 


Since the armistice with Italy, these prod- 
ucts have been imported on chiefly Italian 
government account. Imports are subject 
to ministerial import license. 


LATVIA 


(Latvia has been incorporated into the 
U. 8. &. R.) 


LITHUANIA 


(Lithuania has been incorporated into the 
U. 8. & R.) 


i. SUPT CIS eRe ET 6.30 
SPAIN Duty i WROSt BOUP bc ccccccsccsecccsevssese 9.50 
yin 
gold pesetas BGM ccceevevcccsscsccessecccsesdese 1.60 
WOOD scccancscees cedetee eovccccsece 18 40 Above rates were increased 156.6539% 
Wheat flour ..... eccccccccccccccocse 88.10 resulting from devaluation of Turkish Ib. 
Flour of other cereals Ceeeercesceccce 9.90 Transaction tax, 15% for wheat and 
Imports are subject to permit. bran; 12.5% for wheat flour. 





CORN MEAL 
CORN FLOUR 


FOR EXPORT 


DEGERMINATED— LOW FAT 








Produced in One of America’s Finest Corn 
Mills — Rapid and Experienced Handling 
of Export Orders 


Wire 


TALEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MISSOURI 


CABLE ADDRESS—STALEY, U.S. A. 











UNITED KINGDOM 


British 
prefer- 
General ential 
WHOM se cictcccbesvesnoseses Free Free 
Wheat flour and bran, ad 
VRIOTOM. ceccccscscessassoce 10% Free 
Imports are subject to license. 
(U. S. 8. R.) RUSSIA 
Wheat, other grains and bran,........ Free 
Piowr, GA VaGlOrOM ©2060 cite cccccoces 20% 
Trade m Russia is a government monop- 
oly. 
The 1939 tariff schedule is officially 
confirmed as being in effect. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
No recent tariff information is avail- 


able. Normal trade relations have not yet 
been resumed with Yugoslavia. 


North America 
Rates of duty per 100 kilos (220.46 Ib.) 
unless otherwise specified. 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
Duty in dollars 


Prefer- 

General ential 

Wheat, ad valorem ....... 20% 10% 
Wheat flour, bbl. of 196 Ib... $0.75 $0.25 
Bran (animal feed) ad. val. 10% Free 
Package tax, 15¢ on each package im- 


ported, 
An import permit is required fort wheat 
flour. 


CANADA 
Duty in dollars 
Inter- Prefer- 
mediate ential 
Wheat, bu. (60 Ib.) ........ $0.12 Free 
Wheat flour and semolina, 
Dee. CRBS FP ve sssseeses 0.50 Free 
Millfeed, ad valorem ...... 20% 15% 


Wheat, wheat flour and feeds are exempt 
from the sales tax. (The special excise tax 
of 3% of the duty-paid value has been 
abolished on all imports from the United 
States and from other countries on most- 
favored status with Canada.) 

The value for ad valorem duties cannot be 
less than the American price advanced by 
the amount of the exchange. At present 
(Dec. 27, 1946), the buying rate on Ameri- 
can dollars is $1.00% Canadian funds. If 
the United States value is $100, the Canadi- 
an customer has to pay duty on $100.50. 
Dumping duty also applies if the Canadian 
importer remits to the American exporter 
less than $100 American currency (or 
$100.50 Canadian currency) unless the goods 
are of a kind not produced in Canada. 
Dumping duty would be equal to the dif- 
ference (not in any case to exceed 50% of 
the fair market value). This penalty is at 
present suspended. 


COSTA RICA 
Official exchange rates: Buying (5.60 


colons equals $1); selling (5.67 colons equals 
$1). 


ae Conven- 
General tional 

rate duty 

of duty Rate* 

WOON cwdas ccawasteccees 21.00 eeee 
Wheat flour, best grade’... 22.00 17.95 


Wheat flour, inferior 


BPOGOR she cnsercasocece 34.00 eves 
Whole wheat flour ....... 22.00 17.95 
Bran (fine for food) .... 26.00 
Bran (for cattle feed) .... 3.00 


There is a Public Works Tax of 0.01 
colon and a Consumption Tax of 0.10 colon 
on wheat flours and semolina (best grade 
wheat flour), and a Medical School Tax of 
0.01 colon, all per gross’ kilogram. On the 
basic import duty plus the above taxes a 
National Patent Tax is assessed of 6%. 
There is also a Disembarking Service Fee 
of 0.01 colon per gross kilogram. To the 
above duty and surtaxes should be added 
the Charity Tax of 2% of the f.a.s. value of 
the goods imported, 

A certificate of sanitation (analysis) and 
a certificate of origin are required for ship- 
ments of wheat flour, and these documents 
must be legalized by a Costa Rican Consul 
in the United States. 

Note—The import duty rate on “wheat 
flour best grade” and “whole wheat flour” 
are bound under the United States-Costa 
Rica reciprocal trade agreement. 

*Applies to U. S. products. 


GUATEMALA 
? ‘Duty in’ quoreaies 
Wheat (gross weight) ......... e 2.00 . 
Wheat flour (gross weight) ..... esos 340 
Bran for feed ...cccccccccccecs «eeeee Free 
Bran for food .... aecsee:. a 


Note: Importers ‘of “wheat ‘and. rye flours 
should présent a certificate by thé hifller, 
legalized by the sanitary authorities of the 
country of origin, and visaed by the Guate- 
malan consul, certifying to their purity and 
quality. When this certificate is not pre 
sented, a fine equal to 25 per cent of the 
duty will be levied, and the flour will be 
held pending analysis by the local sanitary 
authorities. 

Note: The duty on wheat and wheat flour 
is “bound” by the United States-Guatemala 
reciprocal trade agreement. 


HONDURAS 


Duty in lempiras 
per 100 kilos 


cocccccce 13.00 


Wheat flour (gross ——* 
Bran for food ........ ‘ 
Bran for feed .. 
Wheat (gross weight) ostee 

Surtax, 10% of the duty. 

Note: The duty on wheat flour is “bound” 
by the United States-Honduras reciprocal 
trade agreement. 

MEXICO 
Duty in Mexican pesos 

Dutiable Unit—Specific + ad valorem. 

Flour, including immediate con- 





tainers, legal kilo ......... 0.10 35% 
Wheat, gross kilo ........+20. 0.06 20% 
Bram, STOSS MIO 22 ceveccere 0.01 10% 
Corn, Groes KIO ....ccecscces Free 1% 


There is a surtax of 3% of the duty 
on all dutiable articles by freight or ex- 
press. 

Sacks and bags are dutiable separately. 

Packaged foodstuffs must be registered 
with the Mexican Department of Public 
Health before importation. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Duty in dollars 
Wheat .ccccccccevcecs ecccccccoccs BECO 


Wheat meal and BRP cividvistesve Free 
Bran— 


For cooking, per Ib .....+.+. cocss 0.63 
For £000 3 ..cccccccscccscccece ecoccces PFO 
Cereals, ready to eat .....ceeeeeees 40% 


There is a duty of 76c per bbl which may 
be imposed on flour imported from any 
country whose fishermen have the privilege 
of taking fish from all parts of the coast 
of Newfoundland, but which impose duties 
on fish imported from the Dominion or its 
dependencies. This has been suspended since 
its enactment in 1905. It does not apply 
to the United States. 

Imports of grain and grain products are 
dependent on allocations set up by the 
International Emergency Food Committee 


and the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
NICARAGUA 

Duty in gold 

cordobas 

Wheat (net weight) .........0ceeeeee 0.69 

Wheat flour (net weight) ........... 2.8875 

Bran (met weight) ........seseeeees 0.69 


There is a tax of 10c per package on all 
imports, plus 10c per 46 kilos or fraction 
thereof, up to a maximum 1 cordoba on 
each imported package. 

Duties are paid in paper cordobas at 6 
paper to 1 gold cordoba. 1 gold cordoba 


equals $1 U. 8S. 
PANAMA 
Duty - bathem 
*Wheat (gross weight) .......... 1.50 
Flour, per kilo (gross weight). e 
Wheat bran ........... cectanwisc se Glee 
Corn bran (gross weight) cosccesosoe OD 





Mixed bran with corn ...... Geccccee BOO 
Bran not specified .......... S oe Free 
Seeds for cereals (rice, corn, ‘ete. ). Free 


8ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON (FRENCH) 





WHER nccccccccccccccccce . Free 
Wheat flour, gross weight.. .. Free 
Other flour, gross Warpeeranes es Pubs «++ Free 


BrAM ceccccccces e ccccccccce FECO 
These products’ “are. subject to import 


permit. 
EL SALVADOR 
*Duty in U. 8. dollars 

Wheat (gross weight) .... - 6.00 
Wheat flour, superfine (gross weight). B rd 
Bran (gross weight) .......esseseee% 

Duties paid in colones at the rate se . 4 
colones to $1. 

*Duties include all charges and surtaxes. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Sidney Smith 


(Flour Feed & Grain) 
LTD. 


52 MARK LANE 
LONDON, E.C. 3 





Importers 





Cable Address: “TRONTOPRI-LONDON” 


Distributors 








The duty on wheat is “bound” against 
change in the United --States-Salvadorean 


_trade agreement. 


UNITED STATES 
Wheat, bu., 60 Ib. 
Wheat flour, 100 Ib. 
Semolina, 100 }b. 
Corn, bu., 56 Ib. : 
Cornmeal, and flour, 100 Ib.-.....-.- .50 
Oats, hulled or unhulled, bu., 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., “100 Ib.. 
Rye, bet., G6 We oo vei c eS ceesese 0 
Rye flour and’ meal; 100 Ib. ‘ 
Barley, hulled or unhulled, bu., 48 Ib. yh 





Pperi BOSIOW, Bi ..ccccccccvepecccscass 00% 
Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled, 100 Ib. -10 
Buckwheat flour, Ib. .......eeeeeeees .002 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., Ib. .......- 01% 
Macaroni, vermicelli, ete., containing 
eggs or egg products .........-.-++ -02 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ib.... .02% 
Flaxseed, bu., DR haed caubos e500 32% 
Linseed of], Wd. .ncccccscccccccsecees 045 
tAd re 
WPOM, .GOTtM, Ot. .cccccncccripoopeor 24 
Unground screenings, etc ........+4+. 21, % 
Ground screeningS ......-eseeeceeeeers 2% % 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc. ......... 10% 
Biscuits, cakes, etc. ...ccccccccsccves 110% 


Wheat, unfit for human consumption 5% 
Bread (yeast) . ° .-Free of duty 

Above dutiable ‘products when products 
of Cuba and imported therefrom would be 
entitled to a rebate of 20% from above 
rates. 

*Corn which is the product of and im- 
ported from Cuba is dutiable at the rate 
of 10c per bu of 56 Ibs under paragraph 
724, Tariff Act of 1930, as modified pur- 
suant to the Cuban Trade Agreement. 

tAd valorem rates apply to the entered or 
appraised value, whichever is higher. The 
appraised value is ascertained under section 
402 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended, 
in order defined, if such values exist, at 
foreign or export value, whichever is higher, 
at United States value, or at cost of produc- 
tion. 

{Plus an additional sugar tax (I. R. C., 
sec. 3500 (3) ), which is 0.5144c per lb of the 
total sugars therein on all articles composed 
in chief value of manufactured sugar. 

410% ad valorem, but not less than 40c 
nor more than 80c per 100 Ibs. 

In a Presidential Proclamation published 
in T. D. 50650 it is provided that the rates 
proclaimed pursuant to trade agreements 
shall apply to the products of all countries, 
subject to certain exceptions and conditions. 


West Indies 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Rates of duty in sterling’per 100 Ibs un- 
less otherwise specified. 





British pref- 





Antigua— General erential 
WEES scccccacccscccrs ls 64 ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

1b8) ..seeee PTYTT Tre 9s 0d 7s 0d 
BPOR ccccccccecccceses 2s 0d ls 4d 


Surtax, 30% of the duty on all imports 
— wheat flour, on which it is 10% of 
the duty 

These products require an import permit. 


WOES cevevvncd cg eees Is 0d 6a 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

TRB). cccccceceecuoncs 2s 0d Free 
BRAM cccccccccccccccss 1B OG 6a 


There is a surtax of 5% ad valorem. 
These products require an import permit. 
Barbados— 


WEA .cccsccscccccese 0d Free 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 teed? 
(1) Whole meal ..... 2s 0d Free 


(2) Other than whole 
meal .......... 58 9d 
Bran ...... cocccces 1B 8A 
Surtax on imports, 20% of the duty. 
Package tax— 
Flour, 6d per 196 lbs; bran, 6d per 80 lbs; 
wheat, 6d per package. 
These products require an import permit. 
Bermuda— 
British Preferential Tariff 


3a 9d 
7a 


— Ad val. Surtax 
Wheat (100 Ibs) ..* 3d ove eee 
Wheat flour (98 Ibs). 9a eee eee 
Bran (100 Ibs) ..... 3a ° P 

General Tariff 

Specific Ad val. Surtax 
Wheat (100 lbs) .... .. 10% 25% 
Wheat flour (98 Ibs). 9d 2% % was 
Bran (100 Ibs) ..... 10% 25% 


Import permit ‘Fequired. 
British pret- 


Dominica— General erential 
Wheat cocccccccss 6B OG ls 8d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

> ncccccccvescceccsl BS 6d 8s 4d 
Bran .ncccssecsscccees 48 24 2a 6d 


Trade tax, % of 1% ad valorem. 

There is also a surtax of 25% ad valorem 
on bran from all sources. 

These products require an import permit. 
Grenada— 


WER wccccccccccccece 18 C4 ls 0a 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
BBO) cccccccccccccses 18 64 Ss 0d 


WMG nc cee cccaecscossas 8d Free 

There is a surtax of 10% of the duty. 

These products require an import permit. 
Jamaica— 


Wheat ..........- - 28 0a ls 64 
Wheat flour, “bbl (i96 
TRB) cvcciccccsctcres 12s 0d 9s 0d 
TRFOR cccccccccccccccss BS OG 1s 10%d 
Package tax— 
Packages not over % cwt, 6d; over % 


ewt, not over 1 cwt, 1s; over 1 cwt, not over 
4 ewt, 28s; each cwt over 4 cwt, 6d. 

These products require an import permit. 
Meusnorrat— ; 
ls 6d ls 0a 


Wheat flour, bbl (196 
Ibs 


D ccccccccccccccces OS OA 7s 0a 
ls 44a 
Surtax on wheat flour, 10% of the duty; 
25% of the duty on otber. products. 
These products require an import permit. 
evis—— 


ls 04 


pC vepyeneteqgned yf - 


St. Christopher and N 
Whea' 


Peete eee ereeeee 


ls 6a 
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Wheat flour, bbi (196 

IDS) vocveweeccccccces: O8- Od - 
Bran ° coccccee SB OG 
Surtax, 12%% ‘of duty. 
These products require an import permit 


Tea 04 
ls 44 


, St. Lucia— / : 
Wheat ........... - Is 64 1s 0d 
Yes flour,, bbl (96 
bs) Ee ebececce 08° O48 6s 0a: 





Bran eeporcccreeseteces Os 3d Free 
Surtax 25% of duty except on-wheat flour. 
These products require an import permit. 
st. Vincent-—-— “ 

Wheat ...... -» ls 6a ls 0d 
Wheat flour, boi (196 

DB) wccceccccces ooee 18 6A Ss 0a 
Bran .cccccseccecesses Is 6d ls 0d 
Surtax on wheat aria bran, 10% of duty. 
These products Sodutre an import permit. 

Duties 


Trinidad and Tobago~ 
WHER 2c cccccvceseocese 
Wheat flour, bi (196 © 

TDG) cccccccdicccccecs 0.84 0.36 
Br@® - cccccsscccesececs 0.90 0.15 
These products fequire an import permit. 

Turks and Caicos Islands— 


in Trinidad dollars 
0.60 0.30 


Wheat . séeees 28 O04 Is 6d 
Wheat flour, ‘pol ‘(96 

IDB) ccccseccccsive -.. 48 60 3s 0d 
BOR .occccsccccccsaces 1s 6d ls 0d 


Package tax: Flour, 6d per cwt or frac- 
tion; bran and wheat, same as in Jamaica. 
These’ products require an import permit 
Virgin Islands British pref 


(British)— General erential 
WHERE cscccccccvccces 1s 0d 8d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

Ibs), In quantities of 

50 Ibs or more i..... 4s 0d 2s 8d 
Wheat flour, Ib, in quan- 

tities of less than 50 

TD scccsviscivvevdss a 4d 
BPOR .cccosccce 3a ls 6d 


Surtax on all imports, an al duty. 
These products require an import permit 
CUBA 
Rates in U. 8. dollars per 100 kilos (220.46 
bs). 


‘ U. 8S. pref- 
General ential 
Wheat, gross weight ...... $0.16 $0.16 
Wheat flour, gross weight. 0.83 0.63 
Bran (gross weight) ...... 0.50 0.40 


Plus surtax of 8% of duty on bran. 


CURACAO (NETHERLAND WEST INDIES) 

Duties in florins per 90 kilos (198.41 lb.) 
Wheat, ad valorem (invoice valuation) 3 
Wheat flour ...... ecccscccccccccccecs 0,50 
BrPOn for FO08 2. caccvccceccssserseses Free 

Surtax on all imports, 10% of the duty. 

Importers are not permitted to place or- 
ders abroad until the exchange control au- 
thorities have authorized payment to be 
made. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Duties in U. 8. dollars per 100 kilos 
(220.46 Ibs). 
Wheat and bran .....ssccecesceceeees Free 
Wheat flour, net weight ............ $5.00 

In addition, there is an internal tax of 
$2 per net 100 kilos on wheat flour. 

Additional taxes: Import license tax, 3.3% 
ad val; wharfage tax, 12%c each 560 gross 
kilos (if less than 50 gross kilos, exempt); 
document taxes, 1% and 6% ad- valorem, 
and a $4 clearance fee on ‘all imports. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Duties in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs), 
unless otherwise specified. 


Guadeloupe— 
Wheat, net weight .......... odecce °5.75 
Wheat flour, net weight ........... *17.00 


Bran of all grains, gross weight— 
Coming from temporary admission—e\ 
empt: 

Other—exempt. 

Consumption tax on wheat flour, 1 fran: 
per’ 100 net kilos. Import tax, 5% ad \v 
lorem on wheat and none on wheat fiou 
Octroi tax on wheat, 2% ad valorem; 0! 
bran, 2% ad valorem. 

The importation of these products is sub- 
ject to permit, 


Martinique— 
WARE. cccccccccccccccces cccccseces 5.70 
Wheat flour’ Cobevccccececeseccocee *17.40 
OCOPM cocccccccccccccccccccccccccces 14.20 
Corn meal ......... Peccccccceccce - 14.40 


Bran of all grains, gross weight— 
Coming from temporary admissions——e~ 
empt. 
Other—exempt. . 
Octroi tax on wheat and flour, 5 francs 
per 100 net kilos and 2% ad valorem on 
bran. 
Import tax on wheat flour, 0.1%; othe: 
items, 5%. 
Special surtax on wheat flour, 0.1%; oth 
items, 4%. 
The importation of these products is su! 
ject to permit. 
*Temporarily exempted from duty. 


HAITI 
Duties in gourdes per net kilo. 
Wheat .......2.000% Ce ecceccccccsescces 0.1) 
Wheat flour . .ccccees ec ecccccescce o- 0.3 
BOR ccccccccccsdccecdccsecdeceseetece 0.0: 


Surtax on all importa, 20% of duty. 





South America 


Rates per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) unles 
otherwise specified. 


ARGENTINA 
tRate o 
*Valuation dut) 
Wheat and corn flour ....... 0.016 42% 
WS cccccrcsgesccvcecceses -064 Free 
POrTIMS ccccccccccscccveseces -08 Fre« 
Gemolina ......seeeees eoccce -128 Free 


*Valuation in “Argentine gold pesos per 


kilo. Percentage of valuation; includes 
surtax. 
BOLIVIA 
: Duty in bdlivianos 
Wheat flour, gross weight ......... 35.00 
Wee, BORD WORM ccccccidcdisécs 12.60 


Fer sowing, free, under permit. 
Bran, gross weight ........6.--seeee0. 1.60 
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There is a surtax of 300% ~ of the ‘aaty 
on bran. 

Flour, domestic ana feveten; is subject to 
a tax of 2 bolivianos per-quintal of -46 kilos. - 

Imports are subject to permit. 


’ BRAZIL 
Duty in cruzeiros* 
Minimum rates 


per ton 
Wheat,t gross weight .....+6.esseees 62.10 
Wheat, cracked or half milled 0 tee ce 155.00 
Wheat flour,t legal weight .......- 155.00 
Bran and middlings, gross weight.. 124.30 


*There is a surtax of 10% of the duty. 

¢There is an additional surtax of 0.60 
cruzeiro per 44 kilos of flour theoretically 
to be extracted from imported wheat, at a 
fixed extraction ratio of 70%. 

tThere is an additional surtax of 0.60 
cruzeiro per 44-kilo bag of imported flour. 

The surtax of 2% of c.i.f. value, port of 
entry, applying to most imports, is charged 
on wheat flour, bran and middlings, but not 


on wheat, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Duty tn dollars of British Guiana (4s 2d). 
British pref- 
General erential 


Wheat flour, bb] (196 Ibs)... $1.39 $1.00 
(The rate to Canadian flour 
is $0.91.) 
Wheat, 100 Ibs ......-eeeeee -50 -25 
Bran ..eees TUTTE TTT ETT) -50 -25 


There is a surtax of 25% of the duty on 
flour, and of 30% of the duty on wheat and 
bran. 

Bill of entry tax, 3% ad valorem. 

An import license is required for these 
products. 


CHIL 
Chilean gold pesos 
Wheat flour 35.00 per gross metric quintal 
PUG 60:600 0 02 13.50 per gross metric quintal 


Wheat—When the c.i.f. value of the wheat 
is 70 pesos or more per 100 kilos, it is free 
of duty; when its price is 69 pesos, the im- 
port duty is 0.75 gold peso per 100 kilos, and 
this rate of duty is increased 0.75 peso for 
each peso of decline in price. 

Surtax, 0.25 peso per 100 kilos or fraction. 


Import tax, 5% of duty-paid value. 

General import-sales tax, 8% of the duty- 
paid value on wheat and bran, and 3% on 
wheat flour. 

All imports are subject to permit. 

COLOMBIA 


Duty in Colombian pesos* 
per 100 gross kilos 


WHERE oc cccccccccnccccccccsccecscees a 

Wheat flour ..... ceseesesere eeccccese 18.00 
Bran (for fe@) ..cccccccccccccveces 1.00 
Bran for human consumption ...... 10.00 


The Colombian importer must obtain an 
import permit before his order is placed 
abroad. 

*Dutiable on gross weight. 


ECUADOR 
Duty in sucres 
Flour, gross weight .......esee+seeees 15.00 
Flour, self-rising (legal wt.) ........ 200.00 
Wheat, gross weight ...........-ee5% 20.00 
Bran, gross weight ........eeeeeeees 5.00 


A certificate of analysis is required for 
imported flour. 

Surtaxes: 7% of duty, 7% of declared 
value, and 1%% ad val. (f.o.b.). 

General sales tax, 5% ad val. (f.0.b.). 

All imports require import permits. 


NETHERLAND GUIANA (SURINAM) 


Duty In florins 
Flour, when packed in packages of 


1 kilo or less, ad valorem (c.i.f.)... 16% 
Flour, otherwise packed ............ -025 
Wheat and other grain ..........-- 16% 


MIMTOOR on ccccccccccccccccceseccese . Free 
There is a surtax of 25% of the duties 
on all imports. 
Permit restrictions and exchange control 
apply to imports into Netherland Guiana. 


PARAGUAY 

Duty in auaren® 
Wheat, gross weight .........6-ee0005 2.42 
Wheat flour, gross weight ............ *3.77 
Corn meal, gross weight .........++. 7.64 
Bran, gross weight .....+++eerseseers 5 
Surtax, 11% ad valorem, except on wheat 

and wheat flour, 6%. 


*On June 6, 1947, the duty will be 5.02. 


PERU 
Duty in = 
Wheat flour, gross weight ........... 00 
Wheat, gross weight .........s.-«45:. ise 
Bran, gross weight 


Surtaxes: 2% of declared value on all 
imports except rice, vermicelli, flour, lard, 
tea and wheat. 1% of declared value on 
all imports. 2% of declared value on all 
imports except certain foodstuffs (including 
wheat and wheat flour) and articles cov- 
ered by international agreements. $0.50 
(U. S. Cy.) per metric ton on imports of 
wheat and coal, and $2.70 per metric ton 
on imports of general merchandise through 
Callao; $1 per metric ton on all merchan- 
dise imported through other ports. A spe- 
cial tax. of 1.43 soles per metric ton is 
imposed on all imported flour. 

Additional regional taxes are collected, 
varying according to locality. 

Prior import licenses required on all im- 
ports. 

Note—40,000 metric tons of wheat per 
year from Chile allowed duty-free entry. 


URUGUAY 
Duty in Uruguayan pesos 
Wheat flour, gross weight ........... 4.05 
i ee wn Peers) See roe | 
Bran, gross weight .........5.-+++s.48- 2,36 
There is a surtax of 9% ad -yalorem, 


based on the c.if. value of wheat 


VENEZUELA 
Dus in — 
Wheat, gross weight ........< «ss .s 2.00 


Wheat flour, gross weight ........5: 4.00 
Bran, gross w@ight ....sssseeeeceues : 


products imported into France. 
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ae 7 FF ee ~ Afriea ary te 
jeu henley (ee = ea 
“Same rates.of duty as apply on similar 


Duties paid 
in .francs. 

' Production tax 8% on the landed duty 
paid ‘values (import duties suspended since 
March 29, 1945). 


MADAGASCAR : 
ad valorem 
WHORE BOO in on hide sec e 5%; other 15% 

The importation of wheat and flour is 
subject to permit. . 


Import duties have been temporarily sus- 


pended. 
EGYPT 


Egyptian pound (1,000 milliemes). 

Wheat—Based on the c.i.f. quotation for 
Australian wheat at Egyptian ports, in 
terms of the London exchange, when Aus- 
tralian wheat is quoted at 60 English shil- 
lings or -less per metric ton, the duty is 
945 milliemes per 100 kilos, gross; for each 
5s advance in the quotation above 60s, the 
import duty is decreased on a varying scale 
by 20 or 25 milliemes; when the quotation 
is 160s or more, the duty is fixed at 480 
milliemes. 

Wheat Flour—Same as wheat duties, plus 
450 milliemes for each category. 

In addition to the import duty, there is 
@ quay tax of one tenth of the duty, and 
an additional ad valorem duty of 7% of 
duty. Municipal tax levied on total amounts 
paid as import duty, ad valorem duty and 
excise, on general merchandise: Alexandria, 
1%%; Port Said, 2%; Suez, 3% 


MOROCCO 
Rate of duty 
Wheat, wheat flour, bran, ad valorem 12% % 

In addition to ‘the ad valorem import 
duty, there is a “gate tax” of 0.03 franc per 
gross kilo on wheat imported into French 
Morocco. 

In Spanish Morocco, in addition to the 
ad valorem import duty, there is a discre- 
tionary consumption tax ranging from 0 to 
0.12 peseta per kilo on imported wheat and 
from 0 to 20 pesetas on imported flour. 

In French Morocco, there is a stamp tax 
of 1% of the total customs duties. 

In Spanish Morocco, there is a epecial 
consumption tax of 1% ad valorem on flour, 
except in Sanjurjo, where it is free of this 
tax. 

Ad valorem rates based on wholesale cash 
value of goods delivered at the custom house. 


TUNIS* 

Duties are 5% ad valorem except on bran, 
dutiable at 1.02 francs per 100 kilos. 

Customs “formality” tax, 5% ad valorem. 

Import control tax: wheat, 3; wheat flour, 
4.05; wheat semolina, 4.60. 

Imports are subject to permit. 

*Trade in grain is on government to gov- 
ernment basis. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Per 100 lbs——_——_., 





Maxi- Inter- Mini- 
Wheat— mum mediate mum 
In the grain.... 2s 8d 28 8a 2s 6da° 
Ground or other- 
wise prepared. 6s 8d 5s 84a 5s 4d° 
Bran, wheaten - 1s 2d 1s 2at 1s 0d 
Wheat, wheat flour and meal: There is, 


in addition, a special customs duty per 
cental equal to the difference between lis 
3d for wheat and 18s 6d for wheat flour and 
meal, and the cost per cental to the im- 
porter at the port of importation (c.i.f., in- 
cluding customs duty); provided, the cost of 
the product per cental to the importer, free 
on board at port of shipment, shall be taken 
to be a sum not greater than the ordinary 
market price for export per cental at time 
of purchase, expressed in Union currency, 
of similar goods free on board at port of 
shipment. 

*Applies to the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada. The intermediate rates apply to the 
United States and all other countries. 

tApplies to bran from all countries at 
present. 


Asia and Australasia 
AUSTRALIA 


Rates in Australian pounds per 100 Ibs. 
British pref- 


General erential 
WHER cnccccccccccccccee 88 O4 Free 
Wheat flour ........... % 6d Free 
BE, 24 ibe oadenecetenes ls 3d 9d 


The preferential rates apply to imports 
from the United Kingdom and New Zealand, 
and on bran only from Canada. 

There is also a primage duty of 10% ad 
valorem on such imports with two excep- 
tions. New Zealand imports are exempt 
from primage and bran is only subject to a 
5% ad valorem primage duty under the 
British Preferential. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1939, importation was 
prohibited from all non-sterling areas, in- 
cluding Canada and Newfoundland. 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Wheat .and wheat flour, duty: 1 rupee, 
12 4/5 annas per cwt.* 

The Indian duty rates apply also to the 
Dominionsief Pakistan. Both wheat and 
wheat flour are free of duty until further 
notice. 

*124/5 annas equals 8/10 of a rupee; 
duty is therefore 1.8 rupees. 


CHINA 
Including Manchuria and Taiwan (Formosa) 


Chinese Import Duty ad valorem 
4,  Seerrrerie Petree r ie 15% 
DOOD -5 5 die B86 eo'5 ba et teaeets cum 15% 
BA oe hb civsveccdenvpewihachises 10% 

Duty Payiug Value 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 83, 


issued Oct. 19, 1946, provides:that the duty- 
paying value of any import liable to an ad 
valorem rate of .duty shall be -determined 
on the basis of the wholesale market value 
of the goods, in local currency, at the port 
of importation. This latter shall be consid- 
ered to be higher than the duty-paying 


value by (a).the amount of the duty on 
the goods, and (b) 7% of the duty-paying 
value of the goods. The formula for as- 
certaining the duty-paying value is there- 
fore: 

Wholesale market value x 100 


100 + duty rate + 7 

While the actual method of arriving at 
the wholesale market value of an imported 
commodity under existing unstable price 
conditions is not entirely clear, it appears 
that the Chinese Maritime Customs makes 
some attempt to arrive at a reasonable 
wholesale market value for duty-paying 
purposes, and does not, it is reported by 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
use “black market” values for assessment 
of duty-paying value. Local prices are, 
however, generally considerably higher than 
the c.i.f. costs of imported goods, because 
the country’s entire price structure is at an 
inflated level. 

Port Charges, et cetera 

Port charges and surtaxes at Shanghai 
amount to about 9% of the duty. A Con- 
solidated Commodity Tax of 2.5% ad va- 
lorem is payable on both imported and do- 
mestic flour. 

Trade Controls 

The Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations, announced by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on Nov. 17, 1946, for immediate 
effect, provide that wheat, wheat flour, 
and bran may be imported only under li- 
cense, 

Wheat and wheat flour are listed on 
Schedule II and will be subject to import 
quotas to be fixed by the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports and allo- 
cated quarterly by the Import Quota Allo- 
cation Department. Import licenses will 
be tssued to registered importers at the 
beginning of each quarter, or at other con- 
venient times, in respect of goods to be 
imported during the ensuing quarter or such 
other period as may be determined by the 
Board. 

Bran is listed on Schedule III (a) of the 
revised trade control regulations. Applica- 
tion for import licenses for goods on this 
schedule shall be made by registered im- 
porters to the Foreign Exchange Examina- 
tion Department of the Central Bank of 
China prior to the completion of pur- 
chases abroad, and shall contain the essen- 
tial particulars of such proposed purchases. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Ad valorem, 

A.f., %o 

Wheat, corn, rye, barley and buckwheat 9 
18 





Wheat flour, wheat meal, in bags..... 

Flour not of specified grains.......... 18 

Bran .... ° eecsecee . 
Note: These duties include the surtax. 


Importers are not permitted to place or- 
ders abroad until the exchange control au- 
thorities have authorized payment to be 
made. 

FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Duties are paid in piastres 


Tariff Rate of duty 
item Description of products ad val. 
No. 

68 (1) Wheat, spelt and meslin: 
co PPP Perey Cee ee ee 15% 
(2) Crushed grain and grist, con- 
taining more than 10% 
OF MOU cscccccessccies 15% 
(3) WOOGE. ccbivecveswressscnies *15% 
165 Bran from any kind of cereal 5% 


*A reduction in the duty on wheat flour 
(ex item 68) from 15 to 12% was provided 
for in the schedule of duties for Indochina 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade signed at Geneva. This reduction is 
not yet in effect, however, since the Gen- 
eral Agreement has not yet been made ap- 
plicable to French Indochina. 

Rate of exchange—1l piastre equals U. S. 
$0.14297. 

While purchases for Indochina in the 
U. S. are no longer made by the New York 
branch of a French Government agency, 
the Bureau of Overseas Territory, located 
at 44 Beaver St., New York, serves in an 
advisory capacity on foreign trade matters. 
Imports into Indochina are made according 
to an over-all supply plan, for which ex- 


change is allocated by the Indochinese 
Government authorities. Generally, dollar 
exchange is not granted for purchases 


in the U. S. except in the case of essential 
goods not procurable from France or other 
French Union sources, 
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JAPAN 


Goods imported into Japan for use by 
the occupation forces, and goods importea 
by Licensed Agencies for Relief tn Asia 
(LARA), Cooperative Agencies for Remit- 
tances to Europe and the East (CARE), 


‘and other relief parcels are not subject to 


duty. Duties on goods imported for other 
purposes are given below, although because 
Boeki Cho (the Japanese Board of Trade) 
is the importer for all commercial ship- 
ments, and pays the import duty, the 
amount of such duty is of little importance 
to traders. 

*Duty per 100 kin 


PE Sas ckiba' we 54's 4a 0 bee bet ek 2.50 yen 

EE MME "S850. 658 4:0 6:4.0.008 b0DR6 bS 4.30 yen 

GEN UE 85 non bin a os ons od0d 508 Free 
*100 kin equals 132.28 pounds. 
BRITISH MALAYA 

Wheat, flour and bran ..........00. Free 


Exchange to pay for imports from the 
U. 8. is granted only in the case of essen- 
tial goods not procurable within a reason- 
able length of time from British Empire 
sources, 

NEW ZEALAND 

Rates in New Zealand pounds per 100 Ibs. 

Bran or Pollard.—Free. 

Wheat.—When the current domestic value 
at the port of export to New Zealand is 
5s per bu of 60 lbs, the duty shall be 8d 
per bu of 60 lbs, provided that— 

(a) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
5s per bu of 60 lbs, the rate of duty shall 
be decreased by %d (halfpenny) per bu of 
60 lbs for every %d (halfpenny) or fraction 
of %d (halfpenny) by which the said cur- 
rent domestic value exceeds 5s, and 

(b) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than 5s per bu of 60 Ibs, the rate of duty 
shall be increased by %d (halfpenny) per 
bu of 60 lbs for every %d (halfpenny) or 
fraction of %d (halfpenny) by which the 
said current domestic value is less than 6s. 

Wheat Flour (including wheat meal and 
similar preparations of wheat)—(a) When 
the current domestic value at the port of 
export to New Zealand is £13 per ton of 
2,000 lbs, the duty shall be £1 12s. per ton 
of 2,000 Ibs. 

(b) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
£13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate of duty 
shall be decreased by 1s per 2,000 lbs for 
every 1s or fraction of 1s by which the said 
current domestic value exceeds £13. 

(c) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than £13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate 
of duty shall be increased by 1s per 2,000 
lbs for every 1s or fraction of 1s by which 
bo said current domestic value is less than 

(4d) Where wheat flour, including wheat 
meal and similar preparations of wheat, is 
imported in packages weighing less than 150 
lbs, the current domestic value thereof shall 
be determined as if such goods had been 
imported in packages weighing 150 Ibs or 
such other standard weight as the minister 
may approve. 

(e)- Notwithstanding anything in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of this tariff item, the 
current domestic value of wheat flour, in- 
cluding wheat meal and similar prepara- 
tions of wheat, shall not in any case be 
dee to d the free-on-board (f.0.b.) 
export cash price thereof by more than £1 
6s per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 

All imports are subject to import license, 
and wheat flour is prohibited from impor- 
tation. At present, no licenses are being 
issued for wheat, wheat flour, bran or pol- 
lard, 





PALESTINE 


Palestine pound (1,000 mils) follows pound 
sterling. 

Import duties on wheat and flour vary 
according to value fixed periodically by direc- 
tor of customs. Wheatevalued at 8,000 
mils per ton or over is assessed 1,000 mils 
per ton import duty. From this maximum, 
the duty rate is increased 250 mils for each 
decrease of 250 mils in valuation to a min- 
imum valuation of 5,250 mils, when the duty 
is 4,000 mils. The value of wheat for duty 
purposes is determined by the director of 
customs. 

Flour, semolina and crushed or ground 
wheat valued at 11,500 mils per ton or 
over is assessed 2,000 mils per ton import 
duty. From this maximum valuation, the 
rate of duty is increased 250 mils for each 
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decrease of 250 mils in valuation to a min- 
imum valuation of 6,250 mils, when the duty 
is 7,500 mils. The director of customs has 
authority to determine the value of these 
products for duty purposes. 

Rye flour valued at 8,000 mils per ton or 
over is assessed 3,500 mils per ton import 
duty. From this maximum valuation, the 
import duty is increased 259 mils for each 
decrease of.250 mils in valuation to a mini- 
mum valuation of 5.750 mils, when the im- 
port duty-is 6,000 mils. 

BON ..cccscccccccescecs eoccsecccsooes Free 

Imports are subject to import permit. 

SYRIA AND LEBANON 
Paper pilasters 


per 100 kilos 

Wheat, spelt, maslin and groats....Exempt* 
Flour—From hard wheat .......... Exempt 
From soft wheat ......-seceseers Exempt 
Bran ....-. eocccccoce eocccccese 11% ad val. 


In addition to the import duty, there is a 
municipal tax on goods arriving by sea: 
1% ad valorem; on goods arriving by air 
or land: 1 sl piaster per kilo. Landing 
charges average about 1% ad valorem. 


The Syrian pound (100 paper piasters) is 
pegged to the French franc at the rate of 
20 French francs to 1 Syrian pound. A 
change is pending because of devaluation 
of French franc. 

*According to available data. 





CANADIAN IMPORT DUTIES 
Canadian Import Duties, compiled by The 


Northwestern Miller from information re- 
ceived from the Department of National 
Revenue, Customs and cxcise, Ottawa, 


Canada: 
o—Duty in dollars— 


ro 
ges 
P| @ ZEcé 
SSS .5 f E3s- 
=fe 3 E & § tog 
geo § 6 O27 
Wheat flour and 

semolina, per 

bbl. (196 lb.). Free .50 1.35 -50 
Wheat, per bu, 

(60 ID.) cscee Free .12 .30 om 
Millfeed ........ 15% 25% 25% 20% 
Barley, n.o.p., 

at” eee Free .22% .26 07% 
Indian corn, 

Ber Bs scccee Free .10 -20 .08 
Oats, per bu. .. Free 09 16 .04 
Rye, per bu. ... Free .09 15 .06 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade rates apply to importations from the 
United States under the regulations and 
where these rates are not shown the Inter- 
mediate Tariff rates apply to such im- 
portations 

The British Preferential Tariff rates ap- 
ply to importations from Great Britain 
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UNITED KINGDOM CONTROL REGULATIONS FOR 
WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD 


under the British Preferential Tariff Regu- 
lations. 

Grains and seeds, in their natural state, 
wheat, flour and feeds are exempt from the 
consumption or sales tax of 8% but semolina 
is subject to this tax on the Oustoms duty 
paid value. 

The special Excise tax of 3% applies only 
to importations under the General Tariff 
and is levied on the Customs duty paid 
value, 


Rye requires a permit for its importa- 


tions issued by or on behalf of the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board no 
wheat or wheat products may be imported 
into Canada without a permit from the 
Board. 

The importation of these products is not 
affected by the Foreign Exchange Control 
regulations. 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF DANISH 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The Danish government controls imports 
and exports through an institution known 
as ‘Varedirektoratet,” with some _ 1,500 
employees, The banks and money are 
controlled by Danmarks Nationalbank. No 
change in this situation is expected until 
the balance between imports and exports 
becomes normal. 

Flour Imports Banned—The import of 
flour into Denmark was stopped on thé 
outbreak of World War TI and has not 
been resumed. Denmark is still able to 
produce nearly enough bread grain to cover 
Danish needs but this necessitates the bread 
being made from soft wheat and soft rye. 

Prewar Flour Buying Methods—Previous 
to the war the flour import trade in Den- 
mark was done through flour mill agents, 
who were in constant cable communica- 
tion with their flour mill connections in the 
United States and Canada. The flour agents 
sold the flour to the various importers, who 
took up the documents. The flour was sold 
c.i.f. Danish ports and delivered in cotton 
bags of 100 kilos (220% Ibs) and 50 kilos 
(110% 1bs). Prices were quoted per 100 
kilos, Insurance cover was against “all 
risks." No specific contract form was used 
but short sales contracts bore the usual 
strike clauses. Arbitration clauses also 
were included in the contract, some with 
buyer’s option of arbitration either in 
New York or London; others, for arbitra- 
tion in Copenhagen. It is hoped that 
eventually there will be a return to direct 
trading under these terms. 

Flour Importers’ Association—The inter- 
ests of the flour agents and the flour im- 
porters are looked after and safeguarded by 
a flour importers’ association known as 
“Foreningen af Danmarks Importorer og 
jrossisiter i Melbranchen,” whose officers 
are: president, Hubert Justesen, Brodr. Jus- 
tesen, Copenhagen: vice president, Troels 
Fode, Kompagnistraede 32, Copenhagen. 











TRICOL 


TrRICOL is especially 
made to impart balanced 
flavor and sweetness 
to golden brown breads. 


Write for practical information 
and formulas 
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AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. —— CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS —— LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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Nulomoline is a freshness-retaining sugar. 
quality and checks the staling of cakes, cookies, and icings. 


Nulomoline is the original standardized invert sugar, made for 
and used by bakers for more than 30 years. 


Packed in barrels, drums, half-barrels, and 50-pound pails. 
Write us for details 


It improves the 
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Manufacturers of NULOMULINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
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Wheat—aAll offers of grain are made 
through shippers’ representatives in the 
various markets of the United Kingdom and 
submitted to the Imported Cereals Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food, by which 
the purchases are made. The one excep- 
tion to this is Australian grain, purchases 
being negotiated direct with the Australian 
Wheat Committee. Formerly the constitu- 
tion of the grist for national flour varied 
from 40 to 60% imported wheat and from 
30 to 60% homegrown. Now, however, the 
Ministry of Food fixes the constitution of 
the grist according to circumstances, and 
the proportion of homegrown is consid- 
erably less than the maximum during the 
war years, 

Imported Flour—Offers of overseas flour 
are made through the shippers’ prewar rep- 
resentatives (the importers) in the various 
markets of the United Kingdom and sub- 
mitted to the Imported Cereals Division of 
the Ministry of Food by whom all pur- 
chases are made. Between February, 1943, 
and November, 1945, there was no direct 
distribution of imported flour, except in 
Scotland. From November, 1945, direct de- 
liveries of imported flour were allowed in 
England and Wales, distribution being made 
by importers, factors and British millers 
alike, but following on the increase in 
the rate of extraction of British milled 
flour to 90% on May 12, 1946, this sepa- 
rate distribution of imported flour was with- 
drawn in England, Wales and Scotland 
and up to now (March, 1948) has not been 
restored. In Northern Ireland no separate 
distribution of imported flour has been 
allowed since February, 1943. Mixing-in 
of imported flour at the British mills con- 
tinues, the rate varying from time to time 
from 5 to 20%. 

National Flour—This flour, milled by 
British millers under strict control, is 
from an all-wheat grist. The milling ex- 
traction throughout the United Kingdom 
was increased on May 12, 1946, from 85 to 
90% and reduced to 85% again on Sept. 
22, 1946, at which rate it atill stands 
(March, 1948). The permitted grist of na- 
tional flour as on Jan. 1, 1948, was as fol- 
lows: homegrown wheat, maximum 10%; 
Manitoban wheat, 70%; imported wheat 
other than Manitoban (if available) 20%; 
imported flour, 10% BEngland and Wales, 
15% Scotland and Northern Ireland; calcium 
carbonate (creta praeparata), 14 oz. per 
sack of 280 lb. The amount of admixture 
of calcium carbonate was increased from 7 
oz. to 14 oz. when the milling extraction 
was increased to 90% and is still maintained 
at 14 oz. although the rate of extraction 
has been reduced to 85%. 

National flour must include the maxi- 
mum amount of germ which the milling 
plant is capable of producing. National 
flour, either straight or self-rising, and 
“M” flour, which is national flour without 
the germ, are the only flours available 
for all general purposes. A small amount 
of imported white flour is issued under 
license to biscuit manufacturers for cer- 
tain types of biscuits for the home mar- 
ket. Supplies of imported flour also are 
issued for the manufacture of biscuits for 
export. National flour from an all-Eng- 
lish grist is also allowed and this, generally, 
is used for household purposes and for 
biscuits and, to some extent, for certain 
flour confectionery. 


Prices of Flour—All flour is sold at a 
fixed controlled price as follows, per 280 
lb.: national and all-English wheat flour, 
40s delivered in returnable bags, 41s 4d, 
delivered in nonreturnable jute bags, 43s in 
nonreturnable cotton bags; high ratio home 
produced cake flour, 62s 4d delivered in re- 
turnable bags; imported (Canadian, “Aus- 
tralian or Argentine) 41s 4d, delivered in 
nonreturnable jute bags, 43s in nonreturn- 
able cotton bags. Where payment is not 
made within 28 days of date of invoice, 
5% per annum interest may be added. A 
subsidy of 6s 3d ($1.25) per 280 Ilb., on 
bread flour is paid to bakers in England 
and Wales; 6s Od ($1.20) per 280 Ib. in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. When the 
subsidy is claimed the bread must be sold 
at not more than the maximum price fixed 
by order. 

In all cases flour prices are subject to 
the customary discounts based on 4d in 
the pound sterling for cash in seven days, 
from mill or store. The Statutory Rule and 
Order (S R & O 1947, No. 548) enacts that 
where delivery is taken by the buyer at 
premises where flour is stored the price 
shall be reduced to cover transport charges 
in accordance with the schedule appended 
to the order. For instance, the rate for 
“inner London” is 9d (18¢) per sack of 
280 Ib. 

Mixing-in of Imported Flour—On Dec. 15, 
1946, the admixture of imported flour in 
the national milling grist was reduced from 
10% to 5% in England and Wales and from 
15% to 10% in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. On Feb. 16, 1947, rates were in- 
creased to 10% for England and Wales 
and 15% for Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
On March 9, 1947, a further increase was 
made to 15% for England and Wales and 
20% for Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Another increase occurred on April 27, 1947, 
to 20% for England and Wales with no 
change for Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
From Sept. 14, 1947, admixture was reduced 
from 20% to 15% for all mills in England, 
Wales, Scotiand and Northern Ireland. The 
last change took place on Oct. 12, 1947, 
when admixture om imported flour was re- 
duced to 10% for England and Wales but 
remained unchanged at 15% for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 

Method of Flour Distribution—Fiour is 
distributed to bakers and consumers by 
millers, importers and factors. The supply 
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of national flour for distribution by im- 
porters is arranged by small committees 
appointed by the Ministry of Food in each 
of the “Port Areas’’—London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, Leith and Belfast. 
These committees consist of the flour agent 
of each of the Port Area Grain Commit- 
tees, representing the importers, and one 
miller representing the millers. It is the 
function of the Port Area Grain Committees 
to arrange the allocation of imported flours 
to the mills for mixing-in and when sepa- 
rate distribution of imported flour is al- 
lowed, to the importers and the home 
millers. At present there is no separate dis- 
tribution of imported flour to bakers either 
by importers or millers. 

However, imported flour continues to be 
made available, under license, to biscuit 
manufacturers, for ships’ stores and other 
special purposes. 


Method of Remuneration to Millers and 
Importers—British millers, grain and flour 
importers are remunerated on a ‘global’ 
basis, each of the trades setting up small 
committees or associations to distribute 
the sums received from the Ministry of 
Food to the individual mills and traders. 
In the case of the millers it is the Millers’ 
Mutual Pool, Ltd: in the case of the grain 
trade, the Grain Trade Remuneration Com- 
mittee appointed by the Federation of Corn 
Trade Associations, Ltd; in the case of 
flour importers, the Flour Importers’ (Dis- 
tribution and Control) Association, Ltd. 
Flour factors (jobbers) are remunerated by 
a commission of is 3d (30c) per sack of 
280 Ibs on flour distributed up to the limit 
of their average prewar trade for the three 
years ending June 30, 1939. 


Bread—All commercial bakers in the 
United Kingdom must be licensed. They 
number nearly 27,000. No licensed baker 
must cease to produce bread without giv- 
ing at least 14 days’ notice in writing to 
the food executive officer, but in an emer- 
gency he can contact the local food of- 
ficer, who in turn will arrange deliveries 
of bread from other bakeries to the baker 
who is unable to manufacture. Bakers 
are permitted to use national flour only for 
bread manufacture, which is supplied to 
them by the millers, importers and fac- 
tors. Imported flour is distributed to mill- 
ers only for mixing-in purposes or to im- 
porters for certain specified uses. mm & 
not compulsory to produce national bread 
but the sale of other kinds of bread, such 
as wholemeal and proprietary brands of 
brown bread (some containing malt and 
malt extract) is allowed free of price re- 
striction on condition that national bread 
is also available for sale. Until August, 
1947, only 2 Ib. of fat were permitted to 
be added to 280 lb. of flour for dough-mak- 
ing. There is now no restrictions and im- 
ported flour may also be added, but there 
are very limited quantities of these avail- 
able. Caterers who produce bread for sale 
only as part of a meal are not required 
to hold a license. Under present regulations 
bread is counted as a main course of the 
three main courses that are allowed in 
caterers’ establishments but the customer 
is not required to give up any bread unit. 
A sandwich, consisting of two pieces of 
bread and a filling of meat or sandwich 
spread, and buttered bread rolls may be 
supplied also without a bread unit. On the 
other hand, for plain bread rolls a bread 
unit is required. 


Bread Rationing—Bread is rationed in- 
somuch that it is supplied to the public 
only on the production of bread units, the 
general rate being four units for a large 
loaf (1% lbs) and two units for a small 
loaf (14 oz). Each person is allowed 36 
units per month for bread, flour and flour 
confectionery but heavy workers and ado- 
lescents get an additional allowance. 


Price of Bread—National bread is sold 
throughout the United Kingdom at 4%d 
(9c) per loaf of 1% Ibs and 2%d (5c) per 
1-Ib loaf. 


Flour Confectionery—There is no restric- 
tion on the amount of flour that may be 
used in flour confectionery but the baker 
must include a certain percentage of fat 
and sugar to comply with the article he is 
selling. Better quality cake may be sold 
at 2s 6d (50¢) per Ib. but it must contain 
at least 40% fat and sugar and dried egg 
content. For cakes of lesser quality than 
40%, the price is fixed at three times the 
cost of the ingredients with a ceiling of 
ls 6d (36¢) per lb. Cakes for celebrations 
of weddings, golden and silver weddings, 
can be made under license, free from price 
control. 

According to official regulations the price 
of the article must comply with the in- 
gredients used, be it buns, cake or fancy 
goods. These can only be sold on the pro- 
duction of BU’s (bread units) by the cus- 
tomer, according to weight, and the baker, 
in his turn, must send every eight weeks, 
to the local food office, the bread units 
he has received from sales, which must 
correspond with the amount of flour he 
has used. 





FLOUR MILLING IN DENMARK 

There are about 70 large Danish mills 
employed in milling wheat and rye flour 
and about 800 to 900 small mills scattered 
throughout the country, the majority grind- 
ing feeding grains. The milling grist used 
for wheat flour calls for 80% wheat, 20% 
barley, with extraction at 80%. For bolted 
rye flour 65% rye is used with 25% barley 
and 10% wheat, with extraetion at 69%. 
For rye meal] the mixture is 65% rye and 
35% barley, with extraction not less than 
98%. 
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FLOUR CONTRACT OF THE LONDON 
FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FLOUR CONTRACT 


LONGOR, . 0c cccccccccccccesscccechMees 


SOLD TO/BOUGHT SEs levhebdanhiadebegeinesesedksentac¢ieesiisignveadacudeealanay 
on the printed rules endorsed on this Contract........cccssscescccccccccccecccsceces BAY 
(2 per cent. more or less) of Flour, weighing at time of despatch................lbs. gross 
DANAE... cc eeececsecccccccccessseccecsscssescesssesest® be equal at time of despatch to 


fair average quality of the season’s shipments Of.........ccsecsecsescecsccsesseccesseeees 
Due allowance to be made for bleaching and time out of bulk. 


The Flour is not warranted free from defect rendering same unmerchantable, which would 
not be apparent on reasonable examination, any statute or rule of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Despatched oF to be Gempatched FFOM..ccsccccccccccccccccccsccccsssscccsecvescocccccece 
per rail and/or Lake or River steamer or steamers, as per Bill or Bills of Lading dated or 


to be dated.........6.. 000-6000 ee00 aeeawe at the price of........ bdaseakbccesse Pre Peete y" 


BOGain nc bad 60 G6d 006 He cedoresovese’s Canadian currency, per 280 lb. gross C.I.F. terms (Ocean 
freight and Marine Insurance to be provided by Buyers and for their accounts). 


Each shipment shall be deemed a separate Contract, and in case the above forms 
part of a larger shipment of the same brand, any loss arising from damaged or ullaged 
packages, or any excess or deficiency shall be shared pro rata by the receivers of the 
various parcels. 

Bill or Bills of Lading to be final as to quantity, weight and date of shipment in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 


1. Payment to be effected by United Kingdom Payments Uffice by cash in Ottawa on 

presentation of, and in exchange for, shipping documents which are to consist of:— 

(1) One original Ocean Bill of Lading. 

(2) Two copies of the invoice certified correct by Messrs, Thomson & Earle, Ltd., Mon- 
treal 

(3) One original certificate of origin. 

(4) Certificate from Messrs. Thomson & Earle, Ltd., certifying that they have received 
and are forwarding to the Ministry of Food of the United Kingdom: (a) Two remain- 
ing original Bills of Lading; (b) Second original certificate of origin. 


2. Freight.—Buyers to supply tonnage to fit the within. Buyers to give 14 days no- 
tice of call. 


8. Shipment.—Buyers have the option of calling for all or any part of this Contract 
F.O.B. any other port or ports on the Atlantic seaboard or at a Pacific Coast port or ports, 
at differential/s agreed and advised under date of August 2, 1946, for the port/s concerned. 


4. Vessel to load as customary at the port of loading. 


5. All allowances under charter party and/or freight agreement to be for buyer's 
benefit. 


6. Demurrage.—Should the within flour, or any portion thereof, not be loaded on 
board within the contract period, or be called by buyers and not loaded on board before the 
expiry of the free rail demurrage period, all expenses incurred to be for buyers’ account. 


7. Buyers agree to accept documents containing the Chamber of Shipping War Devi- 
ation Clause and/or any other recognized official War Risk Clause. 


8. Buyers to hand Sellers and Sellers agree to accept............. eee eeccnecs . bushels 


Of csocccoccvcccccccccres Winnipeg Wheat Futures at.........ccceeeeccece cents per bushel. 


9. Vitaminization.—Sellers guarantee that the flour is vitaminized by the addition of 
1/140th of an ounce of Vitamin Bl per 280 Ib. of flour. 


Seller shall not be answerable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by strikes or by 
combinations of workmen. 


IMPORT DUTIES (United Kingdom) CLAUSE.—In the event of the goods, at time of 
shipment, being of a class subject to import duty, but by reason of origin entitled to free 
entry or a preferential reduction of duty, Sellers must provide the means of satisfying the 
Customs Authorities as to the origin of the goods, failing which Sellers shall be responsible 
for the duty or difference in duty paid, if any, and for any additional expenses arising 
from failure of Sellers to provide such means. Should importation into the United Kingdom 
be prohibited before the goods are shipped this Contract or the unfulfilled part thereof 
to be cancelled, 


Buyer and Seller agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either legal or by arbitra- 
tion, this Contract shall be deemed to have been made In England, and to be performed 
there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, the place of payment 
or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England or Arbitrators appointed in 
England, as the case may be, shall, except for the purpose of enforcing any award made in 
pursuance of the arbitration clause hereof, have exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes 
which may arise under this Contract. Such disputes shall be settled according to the law 
of England whatever the domicile, residence, or place of business of the parties to this 
Contract may be or become. Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business 
elsewhere than in England or Wales, shall, for the purposes of proceedings at law or in 
Arbitration, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the office of the 
Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., and if in 
Scotland, he shall be held to have prorogated jurisdiction against himself to the English 
Courts, or if in Northern Ireland to have submitted to the jurisdiction, and to be bound by 
the decision of the English Courts. The service of proceedings upon any such party by 
leaving the same at the office of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour 
Trade Association, Ltd., together with the posting of a copy of such proceedings to his 
address abroad, or in Scotland or Northern Ireland, shall be deemed good service, any rule 
of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. 


All disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shall be referred to Arbi- 
tration in London, according to the printed rules endorsed on this Contract, and neither 
Buyer nor Seller shall bring any action against the other of them in respect of any such 
dispute until such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, or by the Committee of Appeal, 
as the case may be, and it is expressly agreed that the obtaining an award from either 
tribunal, as the case may be, shall be a condition precedent to the right of either con- 
tracting party to sue the other in respect of any claim arising out of this Contract. All 
costs of or connected with the stating and argument of any Special Case for the opinion 
of the Court on any question of law arising in the course of the reference shall be borne 
and paid by the party requiring the same to be stated unless or except so far as other- 
wise determined by the award to be made in the reference. 


RULES 


1.—IN DEFAULT of fulfillment of contract, either party after giving notice shall have 
the right of re-sale or re-purchase either publicly or privately, or assessment of difference 
in value by arbitration, as the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good on demand 
the loss, if any, by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. In case either party shall 
suspend payment, or convene or hold a meeting of creditors, or commit an act of bank- 
ruptey, or (being a company) shall have a Receiver appointed by the Court or Debenture 
holders, or convene a meeting for or go into liquidation whether voluntary or otherwise, he 
Shall be deemed to be in default, and the other party shall, after giving notice by letter or 
telegram to the defaulting party, and notwithstanding any bankruptcy or liquidation, imme- 
have the right of re-sale or re-purchase or assessment by arbitration, as the case 
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may be, and shall also be entitled to be paid, or to prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation 
or otherwise, for the loss, if any, or shall account for the profit, if any, oocasioned by such 
re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. 


2.—DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY.—Should it be decided by arbitration that the Flour 
shipped is of a distinctly different description, or 10 per cent. inferior in quality to that 
guaranteed in this Contract, Seller shall, if required, receive back the Flour at the cost, 
freight and insurance market value on the day on which the claim for arbitration is made, 
of the description or quality guaranteed, or should the buyer keep the Flour, the Seller 
shall pay such an allowance for difference in description or inferiority in quality as may 
be awarded by arbitration in London, but it shall be in the discretion of the Arbitrators to 
give, in either case, damages over and above the difference in value, according to the 
special circumstances of the case. 


3.—NOTICE OF ARBITRATION shall be given and Arbitrator nominated. 


4.—FINALITY RULE.—Arbitration on quality having been claimed in accordance with 
the terms of this Contract, the parties claiming must proceed with the arbitration within 
twenty-eight days from date of final landing if landed at a Dock or Public Wharf, other- 
wire within twenty-eight days from date of final discharge of steamer. After the expira- 
tion of these limits, claims for quality to be void unless the delay is, in the opinion of the 
Arbitrators, considered justifiable. 


5.—NON-BUSINESS DAYS.—Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Sunday, the 
first Monday in August, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, and any other legal Bank Holiday. 


6.—ARBITRATIONS AND APPEALS.—Any dispute arising out of a contract shall be 
referred to two Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each party in difference, the two 
Arbitrators having power to appoint a third if and when they disagree. In the event of 
one of the parties appointing an Arbitrator and the other refusing, or for seven days after 
notice of the appointment neglecting to appoint and instruct his Arbitrator, then upon 
application of either of the disputing parties and provided the applicant pays to the Secre- 
tary of the Association three guineas the question in dispute shall stand referred to an 
Arbitrator to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Associ- 
ation, Ltd., to meet the Arbitrator already appointed. In case the Arbitrators do not within 
14 days after their appointment agree to an award or appoint a third arbitrator, or in case 
of the death, refusal] to act or incapacity of any one or more of the Arbitrators then upon 
application of either of the disputing parties and provided the applicant pays to the Secre- 
tary of the Association three guineas, the question in dispute shall stand referred to two 
Arbitrators to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Associ- 
ation, Ltd., at a meeting convened by notice for the purpose. In case the two Arbitrators 
appointed as aforesaid do not within 14 days after their appointment agree to an award or 
appoint a third Arbitrator, then the said Executive Committee, at a meeting constituted 
as hereinbefore provided, shall appoint a third Arbitrator. In case of death, refusal to act, 
or incapacity of any such Arbitrators, the said Executive Committee shall from time to 
time substitute a new Arbitrator or Arbitrators in the place of the Arbitrator or Arbitrators 
so dying, refusing or incapacitated. Should the disputing parties both agree to refer the 
question to the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., then, provided each applicant pays 
to the Secretary of the Association two guineas, the Executive Committee shall appoint two 
Arbitrators with power to call a third if necessary to settle the dispute. Only members of 
the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd. (or their officially nominated representatives), 
shall be eligible to act as Arbitrators. All arbitrations shall be held in London. No mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee having an interest in the matter in dispute shall vote on 
the question of the appointment of Arbitrators. 


All awards (except in appeal cases) on quality and/or condition made for quantities 
not exceeding 5,000 sacks of 280 Ibs. each shall be subject to the following fees for each 
Arbitrator engaged: 


Not exceeding 600 sacks of flour of 280 Ibs. each, or the equivalent thereof, £2 2s, 
And every additional 500 sacks (or part thereof) of 280 lbs. each, £1 1s. 


For quantities exceeding 5,090 sacks of 280 lbs. each, the fees shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the Arbitrators. 


All fees for technical arbitration to be at the discretion of the Arbitrators. 


All awards must be written upon an Association form of Award stamped with the seal 
of the Association, which can be obtained only of the Hon. Treasurer at a cost of 6s if 
both parties concerned are members or at 20s if either or both are nonmembers, the extra 
15s being paid by the nonmember in any case. 


The award of any two Arbitrators in writing (subject only to the right of appeal here- 
inafter mentioned) shall be conclusive and binding upon all disputing parties, both with 
respect to the matter in dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the reference and 
award. 


In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award a right of appeal shall lie to 
the Committee of Appeal elected for that purpose, provided notice be given to the Secre- 
tary of the London Flour Trade Association, Ltd., before 4 o’clock p.m. on the tenth 
business day after the day on which the award is dated, and provided also that the 
appellant do pay to the Secretary of the Association, on giving notice of appeal, fees upon 
the following scale: . 

Members, 14 guineas; nonmembers, 20 guineas. 
The cost of the Award form to be paid together with the above fees. 

The duly elected Court of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, unless all 
except one of the members of the Court of Appeal decide to vary such award. They shall 
also award by whom all fees and expenses shall be paid. 

The award of the Court of Appeal, whether confirming or varying the original award, 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the day, and, when signed, shall become the award of 
the Court, and shall in all cases be final. 

The cost of Award forms for members is 5s per form and for nonmembers 20s per form. 
Should either of the disputants be a nonmember an Award form costing 20s must be used, 
the extra 15s being paid in any case by the nonmember. 

Notices given under any of the above Rules must be in writing and either posted to or 
delivered at the usual place of business of the person or firm to whom addressed. 

The Lendon Flour Trade Association, Ltd. Registered Office: 25 Corn Exchange Cham- 
bers, Seet) ing Lane, London, E. C. 3. 





PROTEINS bases, and are usually amorphous and col- 

Proteins are naturally-occurring com- loidal. Most proteins contain about 16% 
pounds containing carbon, hydrogen, oxy- nitrogen. Proteins are of the following gen- 
gen, nitrogen, —_ ag ——. oc- eral classes: Albumins, globulins, glutelins, 
gaulonally iron and a few other elements. prolamines, conjugated proteins, ‘nucleopro- 
tions of amino acids and are constituents teins, glycoproteins, phosphoproteins, chro- 
of all living cells, both animal and vegeta- moproteins. lecithoproteins, derived proteins, 
ble. They combine with both acids and proteases, peptones and peptides. 
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STATE BREAD REGULATIONS 


The following summary of the state regulations governing the sale of bread has been 
made on the basis of reports received from the states up to Feb. 15, 1948. The states not 


listed have no specific requirements. 


ALABAMA 

Bread for sale or service elsewhere than 
in establishment in which it is made or 
prepared shall be wrapped, or packaged, 
individually or in unit quantities, so as to 
be sealed and the wrapping shall enclose 
or have printed or stamped thereon the 
name and address of the baker. 


ARIZONA 
Sizes.—1 Ib or 1% Ibs or multiples of 1 Ib. 
Bread wrapping not required. 
ARKANSAS 


Bread when transported must be suit- 
ably wrapped or packed in clean contain- 
ers at the shop or plant where baked. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sizes.—‘“‘Standard loaf” shall weigh not 
less than 15 oz. and not more than 17 oz. 
avoirdupois. “Standard large loaf’ shall 
weigh not less than 22% oz. and not more 
than 25% oz. avoirdupois. ‘*“T'win loaves’’ 
or multiple loaves may be made or procured 
for the purpose of sale, sold or offered or 
exposed for sale, providing each ur of such 
twin or multiple loaf conforms to the stand- 
ard weights set for standard or standard 
large loaf or any multiple of either such 
weight. 

Bread sold in any wrappings shall have 
on the body of the wrapping in letters. so 
as to be clear and legible to the buyer or 
prospective buyer, in a color contrasting 
with background, words “standard loaf” or 
“standard large loaf.” 

CONNECTICUT 


Sizes.—1 lb or 1% lbs or some multiple 
of 1 lb. 

Bread wrapped in paper or other mate- 
rial must have on the outside of wrapper 
a plain statement of weight; bread sold 
without wrapper must have on each loaf 
either a pan impression setting forth its 
weight or a label attached to the loaf on 
which its weight shall be plainly written 
or printed. Weight marks on such wrap- 
pers or labels shall be printed in plain, 
heavy Gothic, capital letters and figures 
not less than five thirty-seconds of an inch 
in height and shall not be affixed to the 
loaf in a manner or with a gum or paste 
which is unwholesome or insanitary. 


DELAWARE 


Sizes All loaves of bread manufactured 
from wheat flour in whole or in part shall 
weigh at least 1 Ib. avoirdupois weight. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sizes.—% 1b, 1 Ib or multiples of 1 Ib. 
Every loaf of bread manufactured for 


sale, sold or offered or exposed for sale 
shall have affixed thereon, in a conspicuous 
Place, a label at least 1 in. square or 1 in. 
in diameter, upon which label there shall 
be printed in plain bold face Gothic type, 


not smaller than 12 pt. the weight of the’ 


loaf in pound, pounds or fraction of a pound 
in black ink upon white paper. The busi- 
ness name and address of the maker, baker 
or manufacturer shall also be plainly printed 
on each such label. 


FLORIDA 


Label must include, name of product, 
name and address of the manufacturer or 
distributor and the net weight. 


GEORGIA 
Sizes.—Standard unit loaves: 1 Ib., 1% Ib., 
2 Ib., 3 Ib., 4 Ib. and 5 Ib. 
Label must appear upon the top or side 
of loaf of wrapped bread, unwrapped bread 
may have label upon the bottom of loaf. 


HAWAII 


Sizes.— % lb, 1 Ib, 1% Ibs, 2 Ibs or other 
Ib weights. 

Variations at the rate of 1 oz per lb over 
and 1 oz per lb under the specified weights 
are permitted in individual loaves, but the 
average weight of not less than 25 loaves of 
any one unit of any one kind shall be not 
less than the weight prescribed. Twin or 
multiple loaves may be sold provided they 
conform to the above weight requirements. 

ILLINOIS 

All bread kept for the purpose of sale, 
offered or exposed for sale, shall be sold 
by weight. If bread is wrapped it must 
have the net weight of contents plainly 
and conspicuously marked on outside. If 
bread is unwrapped the information must 
be stated on label or pan impression or 
other mechanical means. 

Chicago, Ill., ordinance requires loaf of 
bread must weigh % Ib., % Ib., 1 Ib. and 
1% 1b. and multiples of 1 Ib. 


IOWA 

Sizes.—% Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., 1% Ib. or 
multiples of 1 lb. In case of twin or multiple 
loaves the weight specified applies to com- 
bined weight. 

There shall be printed upon the wrapper 
of each loaf of bread in plain conspicuous 
type, the name and address of the manu- 
facturer and the weight of the loaf in 
terms of one of the standard weights 
specified above. 

KANSAS 

A loaf of bread shall be 2 Ib. in weight. 
Bread, unless composed in chief part of rye 
or maize, shall be sold only in whole, half 
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THE SEA INSURANCE 
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of LIVERPOOL 


Our certificates of insurance are payable in case of loss at all 
large ports of the world, and we maintain for handling claims 
on flour a special organization which includes agents and 
surveyors at the principal flour ports of Europe for dealing 
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or quarter loaves and not otherwise. Every 
loaf, half loaf or quarter loaf of bread 
which does not weigh the full weight re- 
quired shall be plainly labeled with the 
exact weight. 

All bread loaves before removal from 
baking room shall be wrapped in clean, 
unused paper, unprinted or printed on one 
side only. The use of newspapers or any 
unclean paper for the wrapping of food is 


prohibited. 
KENTUCKY 
Wrapped bread shall meet the labeling 
requirements of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 


LOUISIANA 

Bread must be properly labeled in com- 
pliance with State Food, Drugs and Cos- 
metic Act. Must be registered with De- 
partment of Health annually. 

No bread, cake or other bakery product 
shall be exposed for sale in any unscreened 
store, shop or stand, or in any open lot, or 
transported over any public highway to 
any place for sale there or elsewhere un- 
less same shall be wrapped effectually and 
in a cleanly manner, provided, however, 
that bread, cakes or other bakery products 
delivered in quantities shall be covered 
or enclosed so as to protect same from 
dust, insects and contamination by han- 
dling while being transported and it shall 
then be wrapped before sale for retail 
trade. 

MAINE 


No person, firm or corporation shall dis- 
tribute, transport or sell for distribution 
or transportation any bread, in loaf form, 
which is not properly enclosed in a sani- 
tary wrapper. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sizes.—1 lb., 1% Ib. or multiples of 1 Ib. 
Net weights shall mean net weights not 
more than 12 hours after baking. In multi- 
ple loaves, each unit shall conform to the 
required weight. 

Name of manufacturer and weight shall 
appear, in case of wrapped bread, on wrap- 
per of each loaf or in case of unwrapped 
bread by means of a pan impression or 
other mechanical means or upon a label. 


MICHIGAN 

Sizes.—12 0z., 16 0z., 20 oz., 24 oz. or 32 oz. 
loaves with 1 oz tolerance. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of baked goods and pastries to con- 
vey, ship or transport any baked goods or 
pastries from the place where such goods 
are manufactured to any place in this state 
where baked goods and pastries are to be 
consumed or offered for sale, without first 
Placing such baked goods and pastries in 
a clean and sanitary container or package 
sufficiently tight and compact to exclude 
all dust and dirt and other contaminated 
material. None of such containers or pack- 
ages containing baked goods or pastries 
shall be opened or exposed to the dust or 
dirt or other contamination from the place 
where manufactured until they arrive in the 
Place where such baked goods and pastries 
are to be consumed or exposed for sale. 


MINNESOTA 
as lb or 1% Ibs or any multiple of 
1 Ib. 


Every loaf of bread manufactured for 
sale, or sold, offered or exposed for sale, 
shall have affixed thereon in plain state- 
ment in a prominent place the weight of 
the loaf of bread, together with the name 
of the manufacturer. In the case of wrapped 
bread the required information shall be 
stated on the wrapper of each loaf, and 
in the case of unwrapped bread it shall 
be stated on a label using plain legible 
type. The labels on unwrapped bread shall 
not be affixed by the use of gums or pastes 
which are unsanitary and unwholesome. 
There shall not be more than two labels on 
a loaf of bread or unit thereof. 


MISSISSIPPI 


All bread made in the bakery must be 
wrapped in clean paper, each loaf sepa- 
rately, before being distributed for sale. 
Bread delivered in wholesale quantities 
must be wrapped, either each loaf separate- 
ly or in bundles, before being shipped. 

MONTANA 

Sizes.—1 lb., 1% Ib., 2 Ib., 3 Ib., 4 Ib., 5 Ib., 
6 lb., or other multiple lb. weights. 

Package or container must be labeled 
in plain, intelligible words or figures with 
correct statement of the net weight. 

Transportation of any bread, pastry or 
other bakery food product for subsequent 
display or sale is prohibited unless said 
bread, pastry or other bakery food product 
is wrapped or packaged in such a manner 
as to adequately protect the product from 
contamination. 

NEBRASKA 

Sizes Every loaf of bread made for sale 
shall be of the following weights avoir- 
dupois % Ib., 1 Ib, 1% Ib., 1% Ib. and 
exact multiples of 1 Ib. and no other 
weights. Whenever twin or multiple loaves 
are baked, the weights herein specified shall 
apply to each unit of the twin or multiple 
loaf; provided, that a twin 1% Ib. loaf 
may be made and sold, but units of said 
loaf must not be sold separately. 

There shall be printed on the wrapper 
of each loaf of bread, in plain conspicuous 
type, the weight of the loaf in terms of one 
of the standard weights herein specified. 


Provisions shall not apply to fancy breads, 
NEVADA 

Sizes % ‘lb., 1 Ib. or 1% Ib. or ‘multiples 

of 1 Ib. avoirdupois. A‘ weight’ statement 

is permitted on bread wrappers for stand- 

ard pound lodAves as follows: “Minimum 


Net Weight—1§ oz.” 
All bread or bakery products must show 
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the name of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor and place of business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Before removal from the bakery sec- 
tion of an establishment, all loaves of 
bread shall be wrapped in clean, new paper. 


NEW JERSEY 
All bread wrapped at bakeries in wax 
paper or in any other manner for sanitary 
or other purposes in advance of delivery 
or sale, shall be considered as coming un- 
der the head of food in packaged form and 
all such bread shall be plainly labeled. 


NEW YORK 

Sizes.—1 lb or 1% Ibs or multiples of 1 Ib. 

The statement upon the wrapper or label 
shall be in plain, heavy, Gothic capital let- 
ters and figures not less than 5/32 in. in 
height and shall be so placed as to appear 
upon the top or side and not upon the 
end or bottom of the loaf. Unwrapped 
bread that is labeled may have the label 
upon the bottom of the loaf. 


7 NORTH CAROLINA 


All packages must be labeled showing 
net weight. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sizes.—A loaf of bread must weigh either 
16 oz. or 24 oz. avoirdupois or a whole 
multiple of 16 oz. avoirdupois. The weights 
shall apply alike to each unit of twin or 
multiple loaves. 

OHIO 

Sizes.—Not less than 16 oz. net 12 hours 
after baking. 

Every loaf of bread manufactured for 
sale, sold, offered or exposed for sale shall 
have affixed thereon a plain statement in 
plain position of the weight of the loaf 
of bread, the business name and address 
of the maker, baker or manufacturer. In 
the case of wrapped bread such informa 
tion shall be stated on the wrapper of 
each loaf and in the case of unwrapped 
bread shall be stated by means of a pan 
impression or other mechanical means or 
shall be stated on a label using plain legible 
type. Such label affixed to an unwrapped 
loaf shall not be affixed in any manner 
which is unsanitary and unwholesome, and 
there shall not be more than one label on a 
loaf or a unit. 

OKLAHOMA 

It shall be unlawful for any person in 
this state to sell or offer to sell any loaf 
of bread manufactured outside of the state 
of Oklahoma without having pasted on each 
loaf of such bread a label having written 
or printed thereon the date and hour of 
the day the same was baked, and it shall 
be unlawful to sell any bread over 72 hours 
after the same was baked, without inform 
ing each person purchasing or offering to 
purchase the same, that it is ‘‘stale bread.” 


OREGON 


Sizes.—1 lb or 1% lbs or multiples of 1 1b 

Bread shall be deemed to be in the form 
of loaves, whether or not the loaf is 
wrapped, or whether transparent or other 
wrapping is used or whether or not the 
loaf is sliced, and shall be deemed to be 
in package form when wrapped, and shal! 
be marked plainly with the net weight. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All wrapped or packaged bakery products 
must bear in a clear and legible manner 
either the trade name or names of the kind 
of bakery products and the name of the 
bakery manufacturing the product or the 
name and address of the distributor or 
wholesale dealer. Only clean unused wrap 
pers printed or marked with the trade 
name or kind of bakery product which it 
purports to be shall be employed. Trans- 
parent wrappers may carry the required 
information by use of a printed band or 
wrapper or by insertion of a label in the 


package. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Sizes.—No standard. 
If bread is wrapped the name of th: 
manufacturer, place of business and th: 
net weight shall appear on the wrapper. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


All white bréad sold or offered for sal 
within this state shall bear a label in ac 
cordance with the provisions set up by the 
Federal Security Agency containing in 
formation such as given for flour. A_ labe 
must be on each individual loaf of bread 
either printed on the wrapper or on 
band around the wrapped bread, or labele: 
by any other practical method. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sizes.—1 lb or 1% Ibs and any greater 
weight which is a multiple of % Ib. 

There shall be printed upon the wrapper 
of every loaf of bread in plain and con 
spicuous type not smaller than 10 pt. Gothi: 
capital letters and figures the name and 
address of the manufacturer of the bread 
the net weight of the loaf, and a descrip 
tive name or term designating the kind o! 
bread if it be other than that commonly 
known and defined as white bread. Th 
net weight shall be expressed in terms of 
one of the standard units of weight pre 
scribed in Section 22.0704 or, in lieu of 
statement of weight, by the words, “South 
Dakota standard weight loaf.” The in 
formation herein required to be shown upon 
the bread wrapper shall be printed upon 
that portion of the wrapper which can 
éasily’ be seen and read by the consumer 
provided that when the baker uses trans 
parent wrapping materials, such as cello 
phane, he may, in lieu of printing the 
label on such wrapper, print the required 
label information upon paper not smaller 
than two by three inches and insert this 
underneath the transparent wrapper in such 
manner ‘as to make it clearly legible 
through the said transparent wrapper. 
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TENNESSEE 

Labeling on all loaves of bread must 
comply with the Food and Drug Law which 
requires labeling on all loaves of bread, 
setting. forth ingredients, correct weight 
and.name and address of individual respon- 
sible. for placing same on the: market. 

wi TEXAS 

Sizes.—1 Ib. (16 oz.), 1% Ib. (24 oz), 2 
Ib. (32 -0z,), and loaves weighing 3 Ib. or 
some other multiple of 1 1b. (16 oz.). 

Variations or tolerance shall not exceed 
1 oz. per Ib. over or under the said standard 
within a period of 24 hours after baking. 


UTAH 
Bread must be labeled with a net weight; 
breads or other bakery products in pack- 
age form, with the weight or count and 
the name of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. 
VERMONT 


A person shall not carry or cart about 
with intent to sell or offer for sale, or de- 
livery to customers after it has been sold, 
for human food, any kind or quality of 
bread or cake in loaf form, unless each loaf 
is wrapped separately in waxed paper, tis- 
sue paper or some similar wrapper or a 
sanitary container of sufficient thickness 
and quality to protect the bread and cake 
from dust and dirt. 


VIRGINIA 
sizes.—The tolerance on loaves of 1 Ib. 
and under shall be % oz., and on loaves 


weighing more than 1 Ib. and not more than 
2 |b. the tolerance shall be 1 oz. 

\ll bread stored, sold, offered or exposed 
for sale by the loaf shall have conspicu- 
ously affixed thereon a label which shall 
be printed in the English language in let- 
ters and figures not smaller than % in. in 
height, the net weight of the loaf, when 
baked. The name and address of the baker 
or manufacturer of the loaf shall be shown 
on the same label. 


WASHINGTON 

Sizes.—1 Ib., 1% Ib., 2 Ib., 3 lb., 4 Ib. and 
5 lb. or other pound weight (weight, 12 hr. 
after baking). 

Every package shall have around it, or 
attached to the side thereof, a label which 
shall properly indicate the product or con- 
tent of such package, and also the name 
and place of manufacture of such product. 
Labels on bakery products shall state the 
net weight of such products. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

\ label must be on each individual loaf 
of bread, either on the wrapper or on a 
band around the wrapped bread, or labeled 
by any other practical means, and on each 
package or container in which rolls or buns 
are sold. 

All bread before marketing shall be 
wrapped in clean paper and products such 
as cakes, doughnuts, etc., shall be kept 
covered at all times. 


WISCONSIN 


Sizes.—1 lb or 1% Ibs or multiples of 1 Ib. 
Wrapped bread in form of loaves, whether 


sliced or unsliced, must if labeled with 
weight, be correct. No specific law requiring 
bread to be wrapped. 
WYOMING 
Unwrapped bakery products shall not be 
sold or offered for sale from display win- 


dows unless said bakery display windows 
are equipped with sanitary closed glass 
cases. Wrapped bakery products may be 
sold from display windows. All members 
of the industry shall refrain from placing 
bakery goods in grocery stores on counter 
display pans unless said bakery products 
are wrapped and labeled according to the 
requirements of the pure foods laws of 
the state. Unwrapped bakery products may 
be sold in grocery stores and meat markets 
only where closed sanitary display cases 
are provided. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BAKING 


The American Institute of Baking was 
organized in 1919 by leaders of the baking 
industry, and is the scientific and educa- 
tional organization of the baking industry. 
First of its major departments to be estab- 
lished was its School of Baking, which 
now has almost 2,000 graduates in every 
State of the Union and in 15 foreign coun- 
tries. The laboratories of the institute are 
divided into service and research branches, 
and serve the baking industry and the 
allied trades both directly in solving spe- 
cial problems, and indirectly by making 
available research findings. The Louis Liv- 
ingston Library of Baking is one of the 
oldest and most extensive of industry Hi- 
braries. The consumer service department 
works directly with the industry’s- actual 
and potential customers, telling the story 
of bakery products and promoting tbeir 
further use. The sanitation. department 
works directly with the industry advising 
bakers on their plant sanitation problems. 
it also carries out an extensive promotional 
campaign disseminating sanitation facts 
among key personnel of the industry. Spe- 
cial courses are held throughout the coun- 
try each year to teach bakery personnél the 
Principles of sanitary bakery operation. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, well-known au- 
thority on nutrition, assistant professor of 
Physiology at Northwestern University and 
committee member’ of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Research 
Council, is director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

The work of the institute is: ‘“‘To promote 
the cause of education in nutrition and in 
the science and art of baking, for the ad- 
Yancemept_of the. baking. industry and -the 
welfare of mankind.”"~°~ ~~~: oa 
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as a..loan. The library was recognized 
as one of the best collections of scien- 
tific books and journals in the country, 
of the country’s industry’ libraries:.is.:the 28nd one of the most extensive and remark- 
Louis Livingston Library of Baking of the .2ble collections in the world of works 
American Institute of Baking in Chicago. on the subject of fermentation. Since 
It was founded in 1886 by Dr. Max Henius many of the books and treatises on the 
and Dr. Robert Wahl, both graduates of subject of fermentation were of equal ap- 
Marburg University in Germany, when they plication in the science of baking, it was 
established in Chicago their Scientific Sta-  °f inestimable value to the baking industry. 
tion for Brewing. . In the purchase of the library all its 
This library was purchased from the contents were acquired except for those 
Wahl-Henius Institute in February of 1925, books directly pertaining to distilling and 
by Julian -M. and Milton L. Livingston and brewing. The collection, containing 6,000 
was presented to the American Institute books and some 10,000 pamphlets and clip- 
of Baking as a memorial to their father, pings, was presented to the institute to- 
Louis Livingston. The Institute of Bak- gether with.an endowment fund and con- 
ing, founded in 1921, had purchased the tributions for its maintenance. 
property and equipment of the Wahl-He- In the Louis Livingston Library are books, 
nius Institute at 1135 Fullerton in 1922, bulletins, pumphlets and periodicals cover- 
and although the extensive library of fer- ing the history of baking and milling, on 
mentology had not been included in the chemistry, physics, biology, mycology, fer- 
Purchase, its resources had been made mentology, mechanics, economics and allied 
available to the staff and students of AIB subjects of value to the baking industry. 


LOUIS LIVINGSTON LIBRARY OF 
BAKING 


Among the oldest and most . extensive 
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The library is more than a repository of 
baking literature, it is a work shop for 
the baker and those who work for and 
with him., It is recognized as one of the 
country’s principal sources of baking in- 
formation, and is among the world’s larg- 
est libraries of baking. 

At the present time, there are more than 
5,000 volumes and 20,000 pamphlets on bak- 
ing, and thousands of clippings and related 
subjects in the library. It receives the 
scientific and technical journals, and main- 
tains files of baking, milling and other 
trade journals of the food industries. 

The library is servicing the industry by 
keeping the baker informed of the techni- 
cal progress being made, and is helping the 
individual baker by answering his ques- 
tions on specific problems. 

The baking industry is invited to help 
in making the library the world’s greatest 
repository of baking literature by sending 
to it, books and other material of his- 
torical or special interest to the industry. 











COMPLETE 
flour testing 
an 


laboratory 
SERVICE! 


OMPLETE flour testing and baking laboratory facilities 
are at your service in The W. E. Long Co. Laboratories. 
Your flours are analyzed, tested and baked by the same expert 
staff of trained technicians who work with bakers and millers 
everywhere in improving and maintaining quality baked prod- 


ucts. Reports are prompt, and dependable. 





Products Control Labora- 
tories for flour analyses and 
baking tests are completely 
equipped for all types of in- 
vestigational work. 


Part of the extensive system 
of laboratory and tcehnical 
baking facilities maintained 
by The W. E. Long Co. 


Accurate control methods 
furnish information of tech- 
nical baking value. 


Expert cereal technologists 
study and report the results. 


The Monthly Composite Flour Report is indispensable for 
the milling company production and sales departments, while 
individual flour sample analyses are accepted everywhere 


as official. 


Let us send you- free information de- 
scribing the special laboratory services 
for mills. It will save. you time, worry 


and expense. 


< 







page: 


155 N. CLARK ST. 
“CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY PROMOTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Final arrangements for the baking indus- 
try promotional program, planned for all 
branches of the industry, were completed 
early in 1948 and the consumer advertising 
phase of the campaign was launched with 
the appearance of a BIPP ad in the March 
15 issue of Life magazine. 

This development came after considerable 
delay in the starting of the campaign, fol- 
lowing several revisions of theme necessi- 
tated by the government's voluntary con- 
servation drives. At one time the question 
of whether to continue with plans for BIPF 
or postpone them in view of the interna- 
tional food situation was considered. At the 
1947 convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago Oct. 30-Nov. 1 subscrib- 
ers voted unanimously to continue plans 
for the program as outlined by the BIPE 

aff. 

a advertising during 1948 in the 
three magazines has been scheduled in the 
following months: 


Life—March, April, May, June, Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. 
Ladies Home Journal—May, June, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. 
McCall’s—June, July, October, November 
b m ber. 
“— etaition to the consumer advertising, 
the 1948 BIPP advertising schedule _ in- 


cludes full-page advertisements in the fol- 


lowing medical and grocery publications: 

Journal of the American Medical Assn.— 
March, May, September, October and De- 
cember. ; 

Modern Medicine—April, June, Septem- 
ber, October and November. 

Progressive Grocer—March, April, June, 
September, October, November and De- 
cember. 

Bulletin National Association of Retail 


Grocers—March, May, July, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December. : 

Baker subscribers to BIPP are using 
specially-designed merchandising tie-ins to 
bring the impact of the national advertis- 
ing campaign direct to the point-of-sale 
level. 

BIPP advertising is prepared by 
Cone & Belding, Chicago. 

In addition, a public relations phase of 
BIPP, directed by Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
Chicago, is designed to tell the baker's 
story to the general public through all pos- 
sible media. 

A consumer education program is under 
the direction of the American Institute of 
Baking. 


loote, 





MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Millers National Federation was or- 
ganized Feb. 12, 1902, at Chicago by a group 
of millers representing mills with a daily 
capacity of 420,000 bbl. 

William C. Ellis of St. Louis, called the 
organization meeting to order. H. B. Sparks 
was appointed temporary chairman and C. 
V. Topping of Oklahoma City, was named 
secretary. After the purpose of the meet- 
ing was stated, B. A. Eckhart was unani- 
mously elected permanent chairman. 

Millers in attendance as delegates were 
Mr. Eckhart, representing Chicago millers; 
John Heywood and Seymour Carter, Millers 
Club, Minneapolis; A. J. Meek and J. L. 
Grigg, Southern Illinois State Millers Assn.; 
H. B. Sparks and C. H. Seybt, Illinois State 
Millers Assn.; A. R. James and Charles B. 
Cole, Millers National Assn.; Herbert Hack- 
ney and George M. Randall, Kansas Millers 
State Assn.; William C. Ellis and Charles 
T. Neale, St. Louis Millers Club; William 
F. Rowe and G. F. Allmendinger, Michi- 
gan State Millers Assn.; L. M. Miller and 
R. E. Kidder, Kansas City Millers Club; 
Henry Larsen and George Sohlberg, Okla- 
homa Millers Assn.; Edward P. Bronson 
and J. B. Little, millers of Tennessee and 
Georgia; Joseph LeCompte and John I. Lo- 
gan, Kentucky Millers Assn.; L. S. Meyer 
and J. F. Dunwoody, Southwestern Mis- 
sourt Millers Assn.; A. Mennel and C. L. 
Cutter, Toledo Millers Club; Edgar H. Evans 
and Edward P. Bronson, Winter Wheat 
Millers League; Asher Miner, Penn$Sylvania 
State Millers Assn., and Walter Stern, Mil- 
waukee Millers Assn. 

Charles B. Cole, speaking in behalf of 
the Millers National Assn., said that it had 
not continued in effective service because 
of lack of support. He promised its cordial 
cooperation to the new organization and 
its good-will was pledged. With no debts 
and $2,500 in its treasury, as well as valu- 
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able records and agreements, it 
assets that might constitute a desirable 
nucleus. He and others present representing 
the association were ready and willing 
te join in whatever course was decided 
upon. 

A. R, James, the other delegate from the 


association, J. E. Howard, W. N. Rowe, 
J. L. Grigg and A. J. Meek, directors, 
endorsed Mr. Cole’s statement. In regard 


to the Winter Wheat Millers League, Edgar 
H, Evans said that he would urge its union 
with the association. 


A committee was appointed, consisting 
of Eckhart, Ellis, Carter, Miner, Evans, 
Mennel and Rowe. This group developed 


a plan for the basis of a permanent or- 
ganization which was approved. The ap- 
pointment of a committee of nine was 
authorized for the purpose of conferring 
with the representatives of the Millers 
National Assn., effecting a permanent or- 
ganization and arranging the next meeting. 

Thus was born the Millers National Fed- 
eration, which adopted the motto, ‘Not 
for Self But for All.” 

Purposes of the federation, as set forth 
in the articles of incorporation, are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To promote the welfare of the wheat 
flour milling industry of the United States. 

(2) To provide a means of contact with 
appropriate federal and state agencies. 

(3) To promote good relations with the 
general public and an understanding by the 
public of the economic functions performed 
by the milling industry. 

(4) To perform a general trade service 
of education among the millers of the 
United States by the dissemination of sta- 
tistical and economic information. 

(5) To conduct educational and promo- 
tional activities among consumers for the 
purpose of obtaining increased acceptance 
of mill products. 

(6) To improve the methods and prac- 
tices of the industry in the manufacture 
and distribution of its products. 

(7) To establish appropriate relationships 
with other agencies and associations. 

(8 To inculcate and promote a spirit of 
public service and responsibility among the 
members of the industry. 

From 1902 until 1924, the federation 
membership consisted of a group of state 
and sectional associations. In 1924 the set- 
up was changed to a direct membership 
organization of individual companies, the 
system which has prevailed up to the 
present time. 

Throughout the years, activities of the 
federation have expanded to the extent 
that today 35 full-time employees carry on 
the work in the Chicago and Washington 
offices and by representatives throughout 
the nation by the field staff home econ- 
omists of the Wheat Flour Institute. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 
The technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation was established 
upon the recommendation of that organ- 
ization’s subcommittee on research. The 
committee recommended that a director be 
appointed and that the director’s duties 
and responsibilities include matters per- 
taining to (a) personnel training in milling 
techniques; (b) engineering and processing 
improvements; (c) planning, recommending 
and following through of approved re- 
search projects, and (d) aceumulation and 
dissemination to the members of the fed- 
eration of information and data .concern- 

ing the matters so covered. 

R. K. Durham, production superintendent 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was chosen for director and an ad- 
visory committee of five cereal chemists, 
four operative millers and three persons 
representing management was appointed. 
The committee held its first meeting March 
15, 1946. 

Mr. Durham also is chairman of the re- 
search ¢ommittee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. This committee has taken 
the lead in bringing about redesign of flour 
milling machinery and eyuipment and has 
held numerous meetings with manufacturers. 
Many of the new models in machinery in- 
corporate features suggested by the com- 
mittee. 

As its immediate short-term objective, 
the technical service department’s activities 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


during its first year were devoted to sani- 
tation and insect control in flour mills. 

The technical service de ent has 
sponsored a series of flour mill sanitation 
short courses for production personnel and 
is working in close harmony with the 
Food and Drug Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Entomology ard Plant Quarantine. 











MILLERS’ LONG RANGE PROGRAM 

The executive committee of the Millers 
National Federation, at a meeting in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 9, 1946, approved a national ad- 
vertising and publicity program for the 
Promotion of flour. About 150 milling com- 
panies subscribed a fund of approximately 
$2,500,000 to be spent for this purpose 
over a period of two years. Subscriptions 
were based upon 1945 domestic production, 
and were assessed at the rate of .8¢ per 
hundredweight. 

Procedures were set up Jan. 29, 1947, at a 
meeting of the Long Range Program Com- 
mittee of the federation, under the chair- 
manship of J. C. Beaven of the Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago. Subcommittees on re- 
search, advertising, publicity and public 
relations, members’ service and cooperation 
with allied industries began their prepara- 
tory work, their chairmen comprising a 
management committee for the campaign. 

An industrial advertising program was 
Planned, to begin in January of 1948, but 
late in 1947, because of uncertainties associ- 
ated with the world food situation and the 
relief measures undertaken by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, the executive committee of the 
federation decided to defer the advertising 
portion of the program. Work was con- 
tinued on extensive consumer studies, and 
a lesson plan on food-money management 
was offered to home economics teachers 
via magazines. Plans were begun for prep- 
aration of material for intermediate school 
pupils, to bring the story of wheat flour 
products before students having their first 


lessons in nutrition. The federation decided, 


to take ower the Long Range publicity 
program from the advertising agency which 
began this work. 

In January, 1948, world food problems 
had been solved to such an extent as to 
warrant resumption of advertising plans, ana 
insertions in national magazines were sched- 
uled for September. The advertising will 
emphasize the nutritive values of enriched 
bread and flour. 
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these bulletins since 1920 is being collected 
into a bound volume. 

The membership, including active, associ- 
ate and junior actives, is approximately 
1,850. There are 12 district organizations 
closely affiliated with the parent organ- 
ization which includes the whole United 
pita and District 12, located in Aus- 
tralia. 








ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


The Association of Operative Millers was 
founded in 1895 and the first convention 
was held in Chicago in 1896. Prof. B. W. 
Dedrick was the first president. Conven- 
tions have been held every year since then, 
with the exception of 1945 when the meet- 
ing was given up because of the war. The 
association is a technical service organ- 
ization maintained for the purpose of sup- 
plying technical information to its mem- 
bers; performing every possible service to 
the milling industry, and administering a 
correspondence course in Practical Milling 
which was formerly handled by The North- 
western Miller and Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. 

Each month a technical bulletin is pub- 
lished for release to all members. The 
most valuable information contained in 


Dockage in Wheat Receipts in United States 

Subsequent to the printing of the dockage 
in wheat receipts table on page 54, revised 
figures have been released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The accompanying 
table therefore comprises the most recent 
statistics available. They apply to all wheat 
receipts, based on the total of final super 
vised inspections for each class: 


1946 Crop 
Hard red 
% of spring Durum’ Red durun 
dockage cars % cars % cars % 
0 1,802 11.9 205 13.1 20 10.1 
1 4,247 27.9 423 27.0 47 23.7 
2 3,311 21.8 359 22.9 25 12.6 
3 2,418 15.9 255 16.3 33 16.7 
4 1,588 10.5 158 10.1 199 
5 798 5.3 78 ~~ =5.0 21 10 
6 502 3.3 52 3.3 12 6. 
7 265 &T 17 1.1 12 6. 
8 108 m | 7 4 5 2. 
9 62 4 3 2 2 1 
10 37 2 2 Pm 1 
11 22 1 3 2 1 
12 10 oll o« ee os 
13 9 Al 4 3 es 
14 4 ee oe oe ee 
15 1 0 oe ° oe 
16 ee P ee . we 
17 3 ° ee ° ee 
18 2 ° ee ° oe 
19 1 o* . ee 
20 1 éa ° oe 
21 1 1 ° ee 
25 es 1 6 
28 1 oe % 
29 1 ae 
33 1 ee 
Total 15,196 1,568 we 198 
1946 Crop 
Hard red Soft red 
% of winter winter White 
dockage cars cars % cars ‘ 
0 23,181 81.1 3,522 87.9 5,226 78 
1 3,919 13.7 313 7.8 1,129 16.) 
2 859 3.0 104 2.6 193 2.9 
3 323 1.1 32 8 71 1 
4 125 4 18 4 27 
5 67 2 7 2 13 
6 44 2 4 1 4 
7 25 | 3 1 5 
8 7 oé 3 1 _ 
9 7 ee ee ° 1 
10 8 ee ie 1 
11 1 ee ey 
12 2 is 1 
13 1 ee be 
14 oe 
15 1 o% 
16 ee Se 
17 2 6 
18 1 ‘e 
19 1 oe i ‘3 es 
20 1 i 1 ee 1 
Total 28,679 407 ++» 6,672 





U. S. SUPPLIES OF BAKERY INGREDIBNTS 
Production, exports and imports of a partial list of ingredients used by the baking 


industry as compiled from reports of the 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 








U. 8. Department of Agriculture and the U. S 


-—-Crop———_,, -— Exports—, -—-Imports— 
1945-46 1946-47 1945-46 1946-47 * 1945-46 1946-47 
A reese: ee ee ere 1,501,000 1,637,000 8,939 4,095 3,869 6,94: 
Aa eee eee ee 2,114,000 +2,330,000 452,669 313,126 9,824 eee 
Dried whole milk, Ib. ..... 11,700" 10,000 143,586 100,741 1 i 
Eggs, dried, Ib. ........ 696 cogs 84,446 85,815 2 l 
Sugar cane, tons .......... 6,525 4,900 293 266 2,423 3,34 
Sugar cane syrup, gal. ..... 24,450 20,270 sowe eae ebme es 
Maple sugar, gal. ......... 372 305 eee ees% *9,476 3,271 
Maple syrup, gal. ......... 1,328 2,039 324 ais 112 202 
Giweese, GFF, TW. .ccccccces oeee been 6,737 9,916 ée 
Gee GROG, TR cccvencccsic dass cone 44,409 52,444 cage oe 
SA. GE. | ob aa'e'c seseses 39,993 32,458 1,621 929 762 806 
BENS re 18,197 9% 198 1,292 19,606 ; 
BOE, TS nb wees oe cr cecscs eee 7,157 7,610 83,476 93,517 
Chocolate, ID. .n.cccceseces 1,118 2,796 7,178 6,355 
SeSCR, Bs ceecciscsceccosss pene opee 6,438 5,064 641,372 668,260 
Pineapple, Ib. ...... occcecs $20,000 4,000 21,903 17,162 tt22,689 1t45,654 
RPGR, WEs. cc scsvcisesTecece 119,410 112,603 coee cows 1,038 984 
Cherries, tons .............. 229,620 180,830 43 PT 2,205 ee 
Raisins and currants, Ib. eee5 andes 110,606 60,906 5 5,5 
ee. Sere ee eee 43,071 57,322 2,015 1,236 eees ° 
a eee 2,038,355 2,251,640 41,968 166,979 eee ° 
Almonds, Ib. 37,800 29,200 eee céee 11,594 10,3 
Walnuts, Ib. 71,900 64,800 6,668 6,296 1,677 1,3 
PTBOTUM, - BD cc cccccsccccccee 8,450 8,90 cies eeee 15,007 6,8 
Peaches, bu. 86,643 82,981 **28,072 **25,354 **129 . 
Apricots, tons 338,700 199,000 16,721 16,621 2 
tCalendar year, million lb. *Lb., sugar and syrup. **Lb. ttPrepared or preserve 


§Crates of 70 Ib. 





UNITED STATES GRAIN PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION 
Apparent civilian consumption of grain products on a per capita basis, reported by t! 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, | 
calendar years, 1935-39 average, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 and forecasts for 1948 wi 


percentage comparisons*: 


Average 
Commodity 1935-39 
Grains—Corn products: 
GPU SORE cccccrecccscoece 22.9 
GUGM GU sc cccccccdisscas 7.7 
ih ME. +5 tnec nod» eee ¥ é 2. 
Breakfast cereals ......... 1.7 
DEE .66.060.650 0600 cecneee 1.2 
QORRIOEE © a.cic eke cceccecicicccecces 3.9 
Barley food productst ......... 1.2 
Wheat— 
BOOMEG sect occ ccvacesccces 163.1 162. 
Breakfast cereals ......... 3.7 3. 
MPO BEE c cccctisecasecccosese 2.2 3. 
MeO, WCE .ckccaccicivepoces 6.6 5 


*Data for 1947 preliminary, 1948 forecasts. 
equivalent. 





1943 
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{Includes white, whole wheat and semolina flour. 


1947 Foreca 

1944 1945 1946 prel. for 194 
20.0 19.0 17.0 18.0 17.0 
12.1 12.0 12.0 12.9 11.0 
4.0 3.8 3.8 4.5 3.8 
2.5 2.5 2.2 2.6 2.4 
1.8 1.7 1.5 1.8 1.7 
3.2 4.1 4.4 4.4 4.4 
1.5 1.5 1.8 1.7 1.7 
162.2 164.2 153.4 144.2 146.0 
3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 
2.6 2.6 1.9 1.7 1.7 
4.9 4.8 4.1 4.9 6.2 


All barley food products in terms of mia! 
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Contract Grades of Grain, Flaxseed, Soybeans, Millfeeds and Oil Meals for Future Delivery 


The following information has been pre- 
pared by the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, as a means of easy reference to 
the deliverable grades of grain, flaxseed, 
soybeans and milifeeds that may be ten- 
dered on futures contracts on the various 
markets licensed under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 

At the present time futures trading is 
conducted in one or more of the commodi- 
ties—wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flaxseed 
and millfeeds—on 12 “contract markets’’: 
Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, Chicago Open Board of Trade, Du- 
luth Board of Trade, Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change Clearing Association, Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, Seattle Grain Exchange (trading 
was dormant at the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, Portland Grain Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, although not officially sus- 
pended during 1946, i. e., the futures mar- 
kets were inactive). 

As a matter of convenience the grades of 
grain deliverable on Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
hange contracts are also listed, although 
trading on that market is not subject to the 
yrovisions of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Futures trading in wheat on Winnipeg 
train Exchange was suspended Sept. 28, 
1943, 

Although trading in grain and flaxseed 
ontracts may be conducted for delivery in 
ach calendar month, it is largely confined 
o contracts calling for delivery in May, 
uly, September and December, which are 
alled the “major” futures. 

Trading in millfeed contracts is conducted 
or delivery.in each month throughout the 
ear. 

The units of trading in futures contracts 
or grain, flaxseed and soybeans on all mar- 
ets included herein are lots of 5,000 bus 
round lots) and 1,000 bus (job lots), or 
oth, with these exceptions: the job lot unit 
ff trade in oats and barley contracts at 
thicago is 2,000 bus in order to successfully 
edge carloads, and the unit of trading in 

ontracts at Los Angeles and San Francisco 

s 100 tons. 

The units of trading in millfeeds for future 
ielivery are 120 tons in round lots and 30 
ns in job lots. 

Effective after May, 1938, by order of the 
ecretary of Agriculture under the Commod- 

y Exchange Act dated Feb. 17, 1938, a 
erlod of seven business days is required 
during which contracts for future delivery 
in the current delivery month of wheat, corn, 
ats, rye, barley or flaxseed may be settled 
y delivery of the actual cash commodity 
ifter trading in such contracts has ceased. 
The (*) indicates contract grades that are 

snerally understood as basic and in some 
markets are definitely so designated. 


Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 

Differentials.—Unless otherwise specified, 
contracts for the sale of wheat, corn, soy 
beans, oats, rye, barley and malting barley 
snall be deemed to call for “contract” 
wheat, corn, soybeans, oats, rye, barley 

nd malting barley, respectively. Upon such 
contracts, sellers, at their option, may de- 
liver all or part of the... grades, at the 
differentials indicated, provided that lots of 
«rain of any one grade must conform to 
the minimum lot requirements of Rule 291. 
(Rule 292, Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago.) 

Lots.—On future delivery contracts calling 
for 6,000 bus of grain, or multiples thereof, 
delivery shall be made in lots equal to the 
minimum quantity ... specified (5,000 bus). 
On future delivery contracts calling for odd 
lots of grain, delivery shall be made in 
lots of 1,000 bus, with the exception of 

its and barley, which shall be in 2,000 
bu lots or multiples thereof. Each lot of 

rain delivered must be described on the 
delivery notice, and may be made up of 
various amounts of grain of the various 

uthorized grades situated in various ware- 

houses, provided that no lot shall contain 
less than 1,000 bus of any one grade in 
‘ny one warehouse, except in the case of 
ats and barley where the minimum in any 
one warehouse shall be 2,000 bus of any one 
rade. On the last business day of the 
month only, members having grain bought 
in odd lots and sold in 5,000-bu lots may 
deliver odd lots on a 5,000-bu lot contract 
by attaching the odd lot notices firmly to- 
gether and endorsing the last notice. (Rule 
291.) 

Variation Allowed.—Deliveries of grain in 
store may vary not more than 1% from the 

iantity contracted for, provided however, 
hat no let in any one warehouse shall 

mtain less than 1,000 bus of any one 
grade, except in the case of oats and bar- 
ley where the minimum shall be 2,000 bus. 
(Rule 293.) 

Grades.—A contract for the sale of grain 
by grade shall be performed on the basis 
of the grades officially promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as conforming to 
United States Standards at the time of the 
making of the contract. If no such United 
States grades shall have been officially pro- 
mulgated, then such contract shall be per- 
formed on the basis of the grades estab- 
lished by the rules of the Division of Grain 
Inspection of the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of Illinois, in force at the time 
of the making of the contract. (Rule 295.) 

Deliveries are made by registered ware- 
house receipts issued by warehouses which 
have been declared regular by the Board. 
The Board by regulation may prescribe the 
conditions upon which warehouses may be 
declared regular, and the conditions upon 
which warehouse receipts issued by regular 
warehouses are deliverable. (Rule 281.) De- 

veries may also be made in cars on track 

uring the last three business days of 
the month under the conditions specified in 
ule 282. Rule 297 provides for safeguard- 
ing the condition of grain in warehouses. 





Grain tendered for delivery must be in- 
sured against loss by fire for at least 85% 
of its value in accordance with rule 294. 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and soybeans: 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, i1¢ per  bu.: 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter, No. 1 northern spring 
heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 hard 
winter, No. 2 red winter, No. 2 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 northern spring. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 of 
Class 1, No. 2 of Class 1, No. 1 malting, 
No. 2 malting. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3 
of Class 1. (Provided dockage shall not 
exceed 2%; allowance to be made by seller 
to buyer for dockage up to 2%.) 


RYE 


Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 
1 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 


CORN 


Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 white, No. 2 
yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed, 
No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 
3 white, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 3 mixed. 

SOYBEANS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 yel- 
low, No. 2 yellow. 
Deliverable at discount, 4¢ per bu.: No. 3 
yellow. 
OATS 


(Effective Aug. 19, 1947, on all futures 
except September and December, 1947, 
March and May, 1948.) 

Special red oats are deliverable at the 
premiums and discounts shown for white 
oats of the same numerical grade. Bright 
oats shall carry no additional premium or 
discount. 

Deliverable at premium, 3%¢ per bu.: 
No. 1 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 3¢ per bu.: No. 
2 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 
1 heavy, No. 3 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 heavy. 

Delivérable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
1, No. 3 heavy. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2. 

Deliverable at discount, 1%¢ per bu.: No. 
3 medium. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 3. 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye and soybeans: 

Contracts for wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
soybeans are traded in on the Chicago Open 
Board and the grades of each which may 
be tendered on delivery are the same as 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, as pro- 
vided in rule 516 of the constitution and 
rules of the Chicago Open Board of Trade, 
which follow: 

Grade, Quality and Weight.—The grade, 
quality and weight of grain deliverable 
upon exchange contracts shall be deter- 
mined according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago as they now exist, or as they 
may be modified hereafter. All such rules 
and regulations relative to grading, inspec- 
tion, classification and weighing of grain 
and deliveries of other than contract grade 
at specified price differences, are hereby 
adopted and made applicable to contracts 
of members of this association. (Rule 516.) 

Grain.—Wheat, corn, oats, rye, oariey, 
flaxseed and soybeans. (Rule 14.) 

Grades.—A contract for the sale of grain 
by grade shall be performed on the basis 
of the grades officially promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as conforming to 
the United States Standards at the time 
of making the contract. If no such grades 
have been officially promulgated, then such 
contract shall be performed on the basis of 
the grades established by the rules of the 
Division of Grain Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois, in force at 
the time of the making of the contract. 
(Rule 515.) 

Official U. 8. Standards for soybeans as 
promulgated July 9, 1935, were made effec- 
tive Sept. 3, 1935; revised, effective Sept. 1, 
1941; amended, effective Sept. 1, 1942. Grade 
designations were not changed. 

Unit of. Delivery.—All deliveries of grain 
shall be in 1,000-bu lots or multiples there- 
of except oats which shall be in 2,000- or 
5,000-bu lots or multiples thereof but varia- 
tions in quantity not in excess of 1% shall 
not vitiate tender or delivery, provided, 
however, that no lot in any one warehouse 
shall contain less than 1,000 bus of any one 
grade of wheat, corn, rye and soybeans or 
2,000 or 5,000 bus of oats of any one grade. 
In all cases settlement shall be made on 
the basis of the exact quantity delivered. 
(Rule 508.) (See also Rule 402.) 

Rules 501, 502, 613 and 614 cover date of 
delivery, mode of delivery, storage charges, 
and insurance. 

Rules 504, 505, 506 and 507 provide for 
delivery notice, method of delivery, hours 


of delivery and delivery by offsetting pur- 
chase and sale. 

Rules 609, 610, and 511 relate to failure 
to deliver, claims, and failure to accept 
delivery. 


Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo. 

Deliveries on Future Contracts.—All ware- 
house receipts deliverable on contracts shall 
be for quantities or parcels, in the ag- 
gregate as sold, accompanied by a memo- 
randum of the property to be delivered, 
with the price of the same, together with 
the amount due therefor; but in no case 
shall the warehouse receipts of any one 
elevator which are tendered on a _ con- 
tract be in the aggregate for less than 
1,000 bus, or in the case of grain sor- 
ghums 56,000 lbs, and if two or more dif- 
ferent grades are tendered on a contract, 
in no case shall the warehouse receipts 
of any one elevator for any one grade be 
in the aggregate for less than 1,000 bus, 
or 56,000 lbs in the case of grain sorghums; 
provided, on all contracts for five thousand 
(5,000) bus of grain, or 280,000 lbs of grain 
sorghums, or any multiple thereof, deliv- 
eries shall be made in lots of five thou- 
sand (5,000) bus, or 280,000 Ibs of grain 
Sorghums; and on all contracts for one 
thousand (1,000) bus of grain (56,000 Ibs of 
grain sorghums), or any multiple thereof, 
deliveries shall be made in lots of one 
thousand (1,000) bus (56,000 Ibs of grain 
sorghums); a variation, however, of 2% in 
the quantity of grain delivered and that 
contracted for shall not vitiate a tender of 
delivery. Any excess or deficit within the 
above limits shall be settled for at the cur- 
rent market. (Rule 256.) 

Standards.—In the event of a change in 
United States Standards for grain, all con- 
tracts for future delivery made after the 
issuance of the order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture promulgating such change, and 
maturing after the effective date of such 
change, shall be made on the basis of the 
standards as changed; provided, that this 
shall not be construed to prevent the clos- 
ing of trades made prior to the issuance 
< —_ order. (Rule 267, amendment No. 
Quantities.—The delivery of track grain 
on regular contracts shall be for quantities 
or parcels in the aggregate as sold, pro- 
vided, on all contracts for five thousand 
(5,000) bus, or in the case of grain sor- 
ghums 280,000 Ibs, or multiples thereof, de- 
liveries shall be made in lots of five thou- 
sand (5,000) bus (grain sorghums, 280,000 
Ibs), and on all contracts for one thousand 
(1,000) bus (grain sorghums, 56,000 Ibs), 
or multiples thereof, deliveries shall be 
made in lots of one thousand (1,000) bus 
(grain sorghums, 56,000 lbs). A variation, 
however, of 10% between the quantity of 
the grain contracted for and the quantity 
of grain delivered as shown by the bill of 
lading weights, shall not vitiate a tender 
of delivery. (Rule 282.) 

Fluctuations.—In trading in grain sor- 
ghums for future delivery, bids and offers 
at fractional prices less than Kc per 100 
Ibs shall not be permitted. (Resolution of 
Board of Directors, adopted Sept. 15, 1944.) 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn and 
oats: 

WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, ic per bu: No. 1 
dark hard wheat, No. 1 hard, No. 1 yellow 
hard and No. 1 red. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 dark 
hard wheat, No. 2 hard, No. 2 yellow hard, 
No. 2 red. 

Deliverable at discount, 8c per bu: No. 3 
dark hard wheat, No, 3 hard, No. 3 yellow 
hard, No. 3 red. 

CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed 
corn, No. 1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 
mixed, No. 2 white, No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%c per bu: No. 
3 mixed corn, No. 3 white, No. 3 yellow. 


OATS 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 
1 white oats, No. 2 white, No. 1 red, No. 2 
red, No. 1 special red, No. 2 special red. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 3 white 
oats, No. 3 red, No. 3 special red, No. 2 
mixed. 

Deliverable at discount, %c per bu: No. 3 
mixed oats. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 milo, 
No. 1 bright milo, No. 1 yellow milo, No. 
1 bright yellow milo, No. 1 kafir corn, No. 1 
bright kafir corn, No. 1 white kafir corn, 
No. 1 bright white kafir corn, No. 1 red 
kafir corn, No. 1 bright red kafir corn, No. 
1 white sorghums, No. 1 bright white sor- 
ghums, No. 1 yellow sorghums, No. 1 bright 
yellow sorghums, No. 2 milo, No. 2 bright 
milo, No. 2 yellow milo, No. 2 bright yellow 
milo, No. 2 kafir corn, No. 2 bright kafir 
corn, No. 2 white kafir corn, No. 2 bright 
white kafir corn, No. 2 red kafir corn, No. 
2 bright red kafir corn, No. 2 white sor- 
ghums, No. 2 bright white sorghums, No. 2 
yellow sorghums, No. 2 bright yellow sor- 
ghums. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 
1 mixed sorghums, No. bright mixed 
sorghums, No. 2 mixed sorghums, No. 2 
bright mixed sorghums, and consisting of 
70% or more of grain sorghums of the 
types white kafir, white durra, yellow milo, 
or red kafir, singly or combined, and not 
more than 10% of brown sorghums. 

Deliverable at discount, 6c per bu: No. 
3 mixed sorghums, No. 8 bright mixed sor- 
ghums, and consisting of 70% or more of 
grain sorghums of the types white kafir, 
white durra, yellow milo, or red kafir, sin- 
gly or combined, and not more than 10% 
of brown sorghums. 

Deliveries of the above grades may be 
made in such proportions as may be con- 
venient to the seller, subject, however, to 
the provisions of Rules 255 and 323 and 
Chapter XXI. (Rule 250, amendment No. 
35; Rule 251; Rule 252, amendment No. 41; 
and Rule 253.) 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and flaxseed: 

Warehouse receipts of certain elevators in 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., which 
have been declared regular by the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, may be delivered upon Minne- 
apolis spring wheat, oats, rye, barley and 
corn futures at the Minneapolis contract 
bases, and upon Minneapolis flaxseed futures 
at ¥%c per bu discount under the Minne- 
apolis contract basis, 

Contract Grades and Standards.—Except 
as hereinafter provided, all Futures Con- 
tracts made in this market shall call for 
the delivery of the Contract Grade, or 
another Deliverable Grade, of the com- 
modity specified in such contracts, in ac- 
cordance with’ the United States Standards 
which were in effect at the time such con- 
tracts were made. 

Provided, however, that after the date 
on which an amendment to the United 
States Standards for any commodity has 
been announced, and prior to the date upon 
which such amendment becomes effective, 
Futures Contracts in such commodity may 
be made which call for delivery on or 
after the date upon which such amendment 
becomes effective, in accordance with the 
United States Standards as so amended, 
if the making of such contracts has been 
duly authorized by the Association. 

Provided further, that the provisions of 
this section shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the closing, on and after the effec- 
tive date of such change, of trades which 
were made, on the basis of the old stan- 
dards, prior to the effective date of such 
change. (See Rules and Regulations under 
Commodity Exchange Act, Sec. 1.45.) (Rule 
1002.) The contract grades of commodities 


‘ shall be as set forth below and such grades 


shall be deliverable at the contract price: 
No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat on the Spring 
Wheat future; No. 2 Amber Durum on 
the Durum Wheat future; No. 2 Yellow 
Corn; No. 2 White Oats; No. 2 Barley on 
the Feed Barley future; No. 2 Malting 
Barley on the Malting Barley future; No. 
2 Rye; No. 1 Flaxseed. Other grades are 
deliverable at specified premiums or dis- 
ecqunts. (Rule 1003.) 

Deliveries:—How Made.—Delivery on Fu- 
tures Contracts shall be made by the de- 
livery of registered warehouse recetpts for 
commodities ‘In Store” in an elevator which 
is “Regular” under the Rules of the As- 
sociation. Such receipts must be for a Con- 
tract or other Deliverable Grade of the 
commodity specified in the Futures Con- 
tract, in accordance with the United States 
Standards made applicable to such contract 
by the provisions of Section 1002, and must 
be accompanied by freight bills (and/or 
checks) as provided in this Chapter, 

Attention is directed to the fact that, 
under the law, warehouse receipts call for 
the delivery by the warehouseman of com- 
modities of the kind and grade specified in 
the receipt, in accordance with the official 
standards which were in effect at the time 
the commodities represented by the re- 
ceipts were graded. 

All warehouse receipts delivered on Fu- 
tures Contracts must bear dates, which, un- 
der the interpretation of the law herein- 
above stated, make them conform to the 
requirements of this section. (Rule 1004.) 

Quantities Deliverable.—Deliveries of all 
commodities on Futures Contracts shall be 
in lots of one thousand (1,000) bus or multi- 
ples thereof, except in the case of Flaxseed, 
in which deliveries shall be in lots of five 
hundred (500) bus or multiples thereof. 
(Rule 1001.) 

Contract Price.—The contract price for 
Futures Contracts cleared by the Clearing 
Association shall be the last settling price 
for such contracts with the Clearing As- 
sociation. (Rule 1007.) 


WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 
heavy dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at premiums, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1 
dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy northern 
spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 2 
dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 2 
northern spring. 

DURUM WHEAT* 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 
herd, No. 2 hard. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 2 amber. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 
1 amber, No. 2 amber, No. 3 hard. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ per bu.: No. 1, 
No. 2. 

Deliverable at discount, 4¢ per bu.: No. 3 
amber. 

*Trading in durum wheat for future de- 
livery was provided for by vote of mem- 
bership, July 25, 1947, and trading in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and subsequent futures was 
authorized to start July 28, 1947. 


FEED BARLEYt 
Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 
1, No. 1 malting. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2, No. 
2 malting. 
Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3. 
tTrading. is dormant. 


RYE 


Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 
1 plump. 


Deliverable at premium, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2, No. 
3 plump. 


Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 3, 
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MALTING BARLEYt 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
malting barley, No. 2 malting barley. 
tTrading is dormant. 


CORN 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 yel- 
low corn, No. 2 yellow. 


Deliverable at discount, 2%c per bu: No. 
3 yellow corp. 
WHITE OATS 
Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 1 
extra heavy, No. 1 extra heavy bright. 


Deliverable at premium, 4¢ per bu.: No. 
2 extra heavy, No. 2 extra heavy bright. 
Deliverable at premium, 3¢ per bu.: No. 


3 extra heavy, No. 3 extra heavy bright. 
Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 


heavy, No. 1 heavy bright. 
Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 heavy, No. 2 heavy bright. 
Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 


1, No. 1. bright. 

Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
3 heavy, No. 3 heavy bright. 

Deliverable at contract price: 
2 bright. 

Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 3 
medium heavy*. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ per bu.: No. 3, 
No. 3 bright. 

*New grade, 


No. 2, No. 


effective June 1, 1947. 


FLAXSEED* 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 flax- 
seed. 

Deliverable at 
2 flaxseed. 

*Discount on No. 2 flaxseed was reduced 
July 25, 1947, from 3%¢ to 5¢ per bu., but 
trading in flaxseed is under suspension and 
cannot be resumed unless authorized by 
the Board of Directors. 


Duluth Board of Trade 


Deliverable grades of durum wheat, spring 
wheat, rye, barley and flaxseed: 


DURUM WHEAT 

Practically all transactions in wheat 
tures at Duluth are in durum wheat. 
Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: Nos, 
and 2 hard amber durum wheat. 
Deliverable at contract price: Nos. 1 and 
amber durum wheat, 
Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: Nos, 
1 and 2 amber mixed durum wheat, No. 3 
hard amber durum. 

Deliverable at discount, 
1 and 2 durum wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: Nos, 
1 and 2 mixed durum wheat, No. 3 amber 
durum. 


discount, 5¢ per bu.: No. 


fu- 


»o 


3c per bu: Nos, 


SPRING WHEAT 
Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: 
heavy dark northern spring wheat. 
Deliverable at premium, lc per bu: 
dark northern spring wheat, No. 1 
northern spring. 
«~ Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat. 


No. 1 


No. 1 
heavy 


Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 2 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No. 3 
northern spring wheat. 

RYB 

Deliverable at premium of 6c bu: No. 1 
plump rye. 

Deliverable at premium of 2%c bu: No. 3 
plump rye. 

Deliverable at premium of lc bu: No, 1 
ye. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 rye 
and No. 3 plump rye. 

Deliverable at discount of 3c bu: No. 3 
rye. 

FEED BARLEY 

Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: No. 1 
barley. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 
barley. 

Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: No, 3 
barley. 

MALTING BARLEY 

Deliverable at premium, 3c per bu: No. 1 
malting barley. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 
malting barley. 

FLAXSEED 

No. 1 flaxseed, contract grade. Any 

flaxseed, wherever grown, that shall be 


graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at the 
contract price. 

No. 2 flaxseed, wherever grown, shall be 
deliverable at 3%c under the contract price. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, 
rye and barley: 

Deliverable Grades.—Deliverable grades of 
commodities on this exchange are the same 
as those deliverable on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Futures trading on the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange ‘“‘contemplates de- 
livery of Chicago warehouse receipts in 
fulfillment of futures contracts.” 

*Contracts for the purchase or sale of 
commodity futures are “deemed to be for 
the standard of quality or grade as estab- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the 
Grain Standards Act’’ where such grades 
are established. The establishment of new 


oats, 


grades or changes in established grades 
does not affect the validity of pending 
contracts. Commodities officially graded 


under the provisions of rules in force at 
the time of delivery are deemed to be valid 
tender on futures contracts. (Rule 105, 
sec, 7.) 

Deliveries by Warehouse Receipt.—All de- 
liveries of futures commodities are “made 
in warehouse receipts’ for grain in ware- 
houses approved or declared regular by the 
Board of Directors. Deliveries are made 
in lots of 1,000 or 5,000 bus with a varia- 
tion of 1% permitted. Grain in cars, how- 
ever, may be tendered on contracts under 
specified conditions, Warehouse receipts of 
licensed public elevators whose receipts are 
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deliverable in fulfillment of futures con- 
tracts “under the rules of other regularly 
organized exchanges, and which prior to 
the making of the contract have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association,’’ are deliverable on futures con- 
tracts of this exchange. Such organized 
exchanges must be specified at the time the 
contracts are made. The contract grades 
provided by “such regularly organized ex- 
changes” are “the grades deliverable when 
warehouse receipts of warehouses which are 
regular under the rules of such regularly 
organized exchanges are deliverable in ful- 
fillment of future contracts. (Rule 105, sec. 
1.) The Chicago Board of Trade is the only 
exchange approved under this provision of 
the rules. Any such approval may be re- 
voked at any time. (Rule 105, secs. 1-6.) 

*Letter from H. A. Plumb, secretary of 
the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, to 
the Commodity Exchange Administration, 
Nov. 10, 1939. 

WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium, 1%c per bu: No. 
1 dark northern spring heavy, No. 1 dark 
hard winter. 

Deliverable at premium, ic per bu: No. 1 
northern spring heavy, No. 1 hard winter, 
No. 1 yellow hard winter and No. 1 red 
winter. 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 1 
dark northern spring and No. 2 dark hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 yellow 
hard winter and No. 2 red winter. 


CORN 
Deliverable at premium, 1%c per bu: No. 


1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 white and 
No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed, 
No. 2 mixed. 


Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 3 
white, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 24%c per bu: No. 
3 mixed, 


RYE 
Deliverable at premium, 5c per bu: No. 
1 plump. 
Deliverable at premium, 2%c bu: No. 2 
plump. 


Deliverable at premium, ic bu: No. 1 rye. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2. 
OATS 
(Contracts maturing after May, 1947) 
Special red oats are deliverable at the 
premiums and discounts shown for white 
oats of the same numerical grade. Bright 
oats shall carry no additional premium or 

discount. 

Deliverable at premium, 3%c per bu: No. 
1 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 3c per bu: No. 2 
extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: No. 1 


heavy, No. 3 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 1%c per bu: No. 
2 heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 
1, No. 3 heavy. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2. 

Deliverable at discount, 14%¢ per bu.: No. 


3 medium heavy. 
Deliverable at discount, 
No. 3. 


Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 


2%c per bu: 


Deliverable grades of wheat, corn and 
oats: 
WHEAT 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 red 


winter wheat, No. 2 red winter. 


CORN 
(Futures trading suspended June 25, 1943.) 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 1 
white corn, No. 2 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 
yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed 
corn, No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per but: No. 3 
white corn, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%c per buf: No. 
$8 mixed corn. 

During the months of March, April and 
May No. 3 white corn, No. 3 yellow and No. 
3 mixed cannot be delivered except at a 
further discount of two cents (2c) per bu 
from schedules above. 


OATS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 white 
oats, No. 2 white. 

Deliverable at discount, 1%c per bu: No. 
3 white oats. 


Seattle Grain Exchange 
Deliverable grades of wheat: 


WHEAT 


All sales and purchases on futures con- 
tracts shall be on basis bulk wheat, federal 
grades, subject to discounts and differentials 
applicable on futures contracts as adopted 
by the Seattle Grain Exchange. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 soft 
white wheat, No. 1 western white, No. 1 
white club, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 red 
spring, No. 1 western red, No, 1 dark north- 
ern spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard white. 

No. 2 and No. 3 wheat shall be accepted 
on contract at the regular Seattle Grain 
Exchange discounts and differentials. Wheat 
taking a grade lower than No. 3 is not 
applicable on contract. 

Sacked wheat, of the grades specified 
above, may be delivered on contracts at the 
differentials established by the Seattle Grain 
Exchange, in effect at the time of delivery. 

Delivery on contracts may be tendered in 
cars at Auburn, Black River Junction, Inter- 
bay, or other established diversion points 
west of the Cascades; in regular warehouses 
or elevators at Seattle and Tacoma; also in 
elevators and warehouses at country points 
which have been declared regular by the 
board of trustees. 









Portland Grain Exchange 
Deliverable grades of“ wheat: 


WHEAT 


All trades shall be on the basis of bulk 
wheat of grades conforming to the official 
United States standards, track and/or ele- 
vator and/or warehouse, subject “to ‘the* fol- 
lowing discounts and differentials: 


DELIVERIES MADE BY TENDERS OF 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 hard 
white wheat, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 white 
club, No. 1 western white, No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring, No. 1 heavy northern 
spring, No. 1 heavy red spring, No. 1 dark 
northern spring, No. 1 northern spring, No. 
1 red spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard winter, No. 
1 western red. 

Deliverable at discount, 1c per bu: No. 2 
of the above subclasses. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No. 3 
of the above subclasses, 

Deliveries on contracts may be tendered 
either in cars on track at Portland, or in 
regular warehouses or elevators at Port- 
land, or in elevators or warehouses at coun- 
try points which have been designated regu- 
lar by the board of directors. (Secs. 2, 3 
and 4, Trading Rule XVI). 


DELIVERIES MADE ON TRACK 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 of the 
above subclasses. 

Deliverable at discount: Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the above subclasses shall be accepted at the 
published discounts, differentials and service 
charges of the Portland Merchants’ Ex- 
change in effect at the time trade is exe- 
cuted. 

Portland Merchants’ Exchange schedule of 
differentials, discounts and service charges in 
effect at time trade is executed shall govern 
final settlement as it applies to smutty 
wheat, sacked differentials, resacking, bad 
order sacks and interest charges. (Secs. 1 
and 2, Trading Rule XV.) 


Los Angeles Grain Exchange 


Deliverable grades of barley and grain 
sorghums: 

All sales or purchases of any commodity 
made between members of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange for future delivery for 100- 
ton lots shall be known as “time contracts.” 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 west- 
ern barley (45 Ibs) or better; No. 2 bright 
western (42 Ibs) or better. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Deliverable at contract price: 
low milo, subclass (A). 

Deliveries of all grain sold on time con- 
tracts shall be made in approved public 
warehouses in the state of California, and 
shall be made by tender of regular negotiable 
warehouse receipt or receipts, sufficient to fill 
the contract covering the grain in same 
warehouse, which receipt or receipts shall be 
issued by such warehouses as are approved 
by the state railroad commission, and which 
hold a charter from the state of California, 
and shall have attached thereto a Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange certificate of inspec- 
tion on each lot tendered, giving the grade, 
lot number, number of sacks of the grain 
and date of inspection, which must not be 
more than fifteen (15) days prior to date 
of tender, and must bear the name and 
location of the warehouse in which the grain 
is stored, the name of the inspector or 
authorized deputy who drew the sample, 
the date on which sample was drawn, 
as well as the condition of the sacks con- 
taining the grain. All accrued storage 
charges, if any, and storage charges up to 
and including May 31, next, but in no gase 
to be less than for the ten (10) days next 
following date of tender, shall be paid or 
allowed by the seller; regular or customary 
storage shall follow such receipts and be 
chargeable upon the grain. The all-railroad 
freight rates prevailing at the time of de- 
livery and for a period of not less than ten 
(10) days after date of tender from point of 
delivery to Los Angeles shall be deducted by 


No. 2 yel- 


the seller. All loading out charges shall be 
paid or allowed by the seller. (Rule 24, 
sec. 22.) 


San Francisco Grain Exchange 
Deliverable grades of wheat and barley: 
All contracts, except car lot transactions 
as provided in rule X of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, made through. the cafler 
for the future delivery of inspected grain 
are known as “time contracts.”’ . 

Deliveries of grain upon “time contracts” 
may be made in warehouses designated, as 
“regular” or f.o.b. cars under the provisions 
of rule XIII, sec. 1, of the rules of the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange. 


WHEAT 

All purchases and sales of wheat on “time 
contracts” shall be on the basis of federal 
grades, in burlap bags, and subject to the 
grain exchange schedule of differentials, 
discounts and dockages in effect on the date 
contract is made, 

Deliverable at contract price: 
white wheat, No. 1 soft white. 

Deliverable at discount, 5c per cental: No. 
1 white club wheat, No. 1 western white. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract. price: No. 2 
bright western barley (official grain stand- 
ard of the United States, in making deliv- 
eries of which seller shall deliver barley 
of such test weight per bu as the board of 
directors shall determine during the month 
of June each year). 

Deliverable at discount, 60c per ton: No. 
2 western barley (season's: standard test 


No. 1 hard 


weight), No. 2 bright western (test weight 
1 Ib less than the season’s standard test 
weight). 


Deliverable at discount, $1 per ton: No. 
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2 western barley (test weight 1 Ib less than 
the season's standard test weight). 

On deliveries in fulfillment of all contracts 
effected prior to the adoption of any change 
in said test weight as promulgated by the 
board of directors, the seller shall deliver 
barley of such test weight as may have been 
in effect prior to any change, said contracts 
to be designated “old” when called after any 
test weight change, and contracts entered 
into subsequent to any test weight change 
to be designated ‘“‘new.” 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Deliverable on December, 1943, and May, 

1944, contracts: 
WHEAT 

(Futures trading suspended Sept. 28, 1943.) 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern wheat, higher grade wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 8c per bu: No. 2 
Manitoba northern wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 8c per bu: No. 3 
Manitoba northern wheat, 

Deliverable at discount, 12c per bu: No. 1 
Canadian western garnet wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 15¢ per bu: No. 
2 Canadian western garnet wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 18c per bu: No. 4 
Manitoba northern wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 22c per bu: spe- 
cial No. 4 wheat. 

OATS 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 Cana- 
da western oats, higher grade oats. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No. 3 
Canada western oats, extra No. 3 Canada 
western oats, extra No. 1 feed. 

Deliverable at discount, 5c per bu: No. 1 
feed oats. 

RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Can- 
ada western rye, No. 2 Canada western. 

. Deliverable at discount, 5c per bu: No. 3 
Canada western rye. 


FLAXSEED 
(Trading in flaxseed has been suspended as 
from March 31, 1942) 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Can- 
ada western flaxseed. 
Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: No, 2 
Canada western flaxseed. 


BARLEY 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 Can- 
ada western six-row barley, No. 1 Canada 
western six-row, No. 1 Canada western two- 
row, No. 2 Canada western two-row. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 3 
— western six-row barley. 

eliverable at discount, 4c per bu: N 

feed barley. . ia all 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo. 
Trading conducted in bran and shorts: 


BRAN 


Deliverable at contract price: 
bran” (wheat bran). 


SHORTS 

Deliverable at contract price: “ 

—. (sray shorts). — | 

eeds traded on the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., for future delivery 
consist of ‘wheat bran” and “gray shorts.” 
The unit of trading in millfeeds for future 
delivery is 120 tons in round lots and 30 
tons in job lots, (Rule 292, amendment 44.) 
To be a valid tender upon futures con- 
tracts cars of millfeed must contain 30 
tons (or 600 sacks of 100 Ibs net weight 
each when packed)—no more and no less; 
© 6 (Rule 299(h), amendment 47.) Mill- 
feed tendered upon contracts for future de- 
livery must be packed in new 100 Ibs net 
weight burlap sacks or cotton sacks (when 
packed), of dimensions not less than 40 
inches by 48 inches for bran, and 40 inches 
by 46 inches for shorts, and must be cool, 
sound and sweet and conform to the de- 
scription provided in these rules (Rules 290 
and 291); provided, that no carload of mill- 
feed shall be a valid tender unless the con- 
tents are packed exclusively in burlap 
sacks or in cotton sacks and provided fur- 
ther that when millfeed in cotton sacks is 
tendered such sacks shall be of 4.25 yard 
minimum weight; provided, further, that 
deliveries may be made in used burlap 
sacks or cotton sacks of the dimensions 
specified above at discounts under the con- 
tract price as determined by the Millfeed 
Committee, and it shall be the duty of the 
said Committee to announce not later than 
seven days prior to the first day of every 
delivery month the discounts which shal! 
prevail during said month for millfeed 
packed in such containers, but no used sack 
shall be tendered on delivery unless it shal! 
be sound and durable and shall have been 
cleaned and fumigated after its last use 
and the seller shall in every such case 
certify that the sacks have been cleaned 
and fumigated as herein required; and pro- 
vided, further, that whenever it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Board of Di- 
rectors that there is a marked shortage 
of new and used burlap and cotton bags 
and that paper sacks are currently being 
used to pack millfeed the Board may by 
resolution authorize deliveries of millfeed 
packed in paper sacks of such specifica- 
tion as the Board may prescribe, and in 
such event the Millfeed Committee so long 
as such resolution is in effect shall an- 
nounce not later than seven days prior 
to the first day of every delivery month 
the discount which shall prevail during said 
month for millfeed packed in such paper 
containers. Carloads of millfeed to be valid 
for delivery must be of only one mill's 
manufacture, and the sacks must be prop- 
erly tagged or labeled to show the name 
of the manufacturer and the description 
or analysis of the contents. (Rule 301, 
amendments 38 and 48.) 

All contracts made for Wheat Bran sha!! 
be understood as for “contract bran,” and 
on such contracts a tender of bran to be 
valid must conform to the following de- 
scription: Wheat bran shall consist of the 
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eoarse outer covering of the wheat kernel 
as separated from cleaned and scoured 
wheat in the usual process of commercial 
milling and may include ground wheat 
screenings and scourings mill run but not 
to @kceed 8.0%. Durum wheat bran shall 
not be a valid tender for delivery. (Rule 
290. 

ai contracts for Gray Shorts shall be 
understood as for “contract shorts,” and 
on such contracts a tender of shorts to be 
valid must conform to the following descrip- 
tion: Gray shorts shall consist of fine parti- 
cles of the outer bran, the inner bran or 
bee-wing bran, the germ, and the offal or 
fibrous materials obtained from the “tail of 
the mill.” This product must be obtained 
in the usual process of commercial milling 
of wheat and shall not contain more than 
6.0% crude fiber. It may contain ground 
wheat screenings and scourings mill run 
put not to exceed 8.0%. (Rule 291.) 


Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 

Trading conducted in brah, shorts and 
middlings: 

Excerpts from the articles of association, 
by-laws and rules of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis: 

“The definitions of millfeeds for delivery 
on contracts for millfeed futures shall be 
those as now prescribed by the Association 
of Feed Contrvl Officials of the United States, 
which shall be changed by a regulation of 
the board of directors of the exchange from 
time to time to conform with all changes by 
the Associaticn of Feed Control Officials of 
the United States.” (Rule 1,059.) 

“st. Louis contracts contemplate shipment 
into or from the City of St. Louis, Mo., or 
East St. Louis, Ill.” (Rule 1058.) 

“Any or all of the above named commodi- 
ties when containing screenings not exceed- 
ing mill run, and when labeled to comply 
with the requirements of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States, 
shall be deliverable on their respective future 
contracts.”” (Rule 1,058.) 


St. Louis Delivery 
BRAN 
Deliverable at contract price: wheat bran. 


SHORTS 


Deliverable at contract price: Gray wheat 
shorts and/or flour middlings. 

“Any or all of the above-named commodi- 
ties, when labeled and guaranteed by the 
seller to conform with the definitions of 
the Association of Feed Control officials of 
the United States, shall be deliverable on 
their respective contracts except those de- 
rived from durum wheat, which shall not 
be deliverable.” (Rule 1061.) 

The unit of trade is 120 tons. Lesser 
quantities in multiples of 30 tons are con- 
sidered job lots. Deliveries must be made 
in 30-ton cars. Each carlot must be the 
product of one mill. (Rule 1062.) 

Delivery Months: “Effective Oct. 28, 1946, 
trading in millfeed futures shall be in con- 
tracts for delivery in January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Beginning 
with the nearest delivery month, not more 
than five delivery months may be traded 
in at any one time in the order stated.” 
(Regulation 110, as amended Oct. 26, 1946.) 

“Price fluctuations in contracts for mill- 
feed for future delivery shall be in multiples 
of 5¢ per ton.” (Rule 1070.) 

“Gray wheat shorts: Gray wheat shorts 
shall consist of fine particles of the outer 
bran, the inner bran or bee-wing bran, the 
germ, and the offal of fibrous materials ob- 
tained from the ‘tail of the mill.’ This prod- 
uct must be obtained in the usual process 
of commercial milling, and shall not con- 
tain more than 6% crude fiber.” (Rule 
1,063.) 

“Flour middlings: Flour middlings shat! 
consist of standard middlings and red dog 
flour combined in the proportions obtained 
in the usual process of milling, and shall not 
contain more than 6% crude fiber.” (Rule 
1,064.) 

“Deliveries in carloads: Deliveries made 
on millfeed contracts delivered St. Louis 
shall be made within the St. Louls and East 
St. Louis switching zone, in car lots of 30 
tons. . . ."' (Rule 1,069.) 

Packages: Effective April 9, 1947, all 
millfeed tendered must be packed “in 100 
lb. net weight new burlap sacks, or in 
100 Ib. net weight new cotton sacks of 4.25 
yards-to-the-pound minimum weight mate- 
rial and of adequate size; or, until other- 
wise specified by the Board of Directors, 
in comparable used bags, at a basis to he 
determined by the Board... not to exceed 
a discount of 50¢ per ton. No carload of 
millfeed shall be a valid tender unless the 
contents are packed exclusively in burlap 
sacks or in cotton sacks.” (Regulation 112, 
adopted April 8, 1947, in accordance with 
Rule 1074.) 

All millfeed tendered must be “cool, 
sound and sweet.” (Rule 1075.) 

“St. Louis contracts contemplate ship- 
ment into or from the City of St. Louis, 
Mo., or East St. Louis, Ill.” (Rule 1058.) 

Reinspection: All millfeed tendered on con- 
tracts shall be packed in new, 100-lb 
net weight sacks, the type of sack to be 
determined by regulation of the Board of 
Directors, copy of such regulation to be 
forwarded to all members. All millfeed shall 
be cool, sound and sweet, and the buyer 
shall have the privilege of reinspection 
until 11 o’clock of the next business day 
after arrival or delivery. Deliveries shall 
be accompanied or followed by Merchants’ 
Exchange official certificates of analysis 
(except bran, which shall be accompanied 
or followed by a Merchants’ Exchange of- 
ficial certificate of inspection, specifying 
that the commodity is cool, sound and 
Sweet), these certificates to be dated not 
more than three days previous to deliv- 
ery, showing car number, initial, and the 
crude fiber content. (Rule 1076.) 


Chicago Delivery 
BRAN 
Deliverable at contract price: Wheat bran. 





MIDDLINGS 


Deliverable at contract price: Standard 
wheat middlings. 

The foregoing millfeeds are deliverable 
at the convenience.of the seller, subject to 
the articles of association, by-laws and 
rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, as follows: 

“Chicago contracts contemplate shipment 
into or from the City of Chicago, Ill.” 
(Rule 1060.) 

“Wheat bran: Wheat bran shall be the 
coarse outer covering of the wheat kernel as 
separated from cleaned and scoured wheat 
in the usual process of commercial milling.” 
(Rule 1,061.) 

“Standard .wheat middlings: Standard 
wheat middlings shall consist mostly of fine 
particles of bran, germ, and very little of 
the fibrous offal obtained from the ‘tail of 
the mill.’ This product must be obtained in 
the usual commercial process of milling, and 
shall not contain more than 9.5% crude 
fiber.” (Rule 1,062.) 

“Contract deliveries: All deliveries on con- 
tracts delivered Chicago shall contemplate 
delivery at Chicago’ tn car lots of 30 tons. 
- +.” (Rule 1,084.) 

“Analysis guarantee: The seller shall guar- 
antee the analysis of deliveries to conform 
with the definitions of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States, 
and that the commodity shall arrive cool, 
sound and sweet, at the first destination 
beyond Chicago.”’ (Rule 1,087.) 

Packing and branding: Deliveries on con- 
tracts Chicago shall be packed in new sacks, 
100-lb net weight, the type of sack to be 
determined by regulation of the Board of 
Directors, copy of such regulation to be 
forwarded to all members. All such 
sacks shall be branded and showing com- 
plete anaiysis, or unbranded; if unbrand- 
ed, tagged to show the complete analy- 
sis and the name of the manufacturer. 
On and after Oct. 1, 1941, and until further 
notice, all millfeed tendered on futures con- 
tracts for either St. Louis or Chicago deliv- 
ery shall be packed in 100 Ibs net weight 
new burlap sacks, or in 100 pounds net 
weight new cotton sacks of 4.25 yards to the 
pound minimum weight material and of ade- 
quate size. No carload of millfeed shall 
be a valid tender unless the contents are 
packed exclusively in burlap sacks or in 
cotton sacks. (Rule 1089.) 


OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing 
Association 


Deliverable grades of Cottonseed meal and 
Soybean meal: 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Deliverable at contract price: prime qual- 
ity, 40.50 to 41.50% protein. (Cottonseed 
meal of 41% protein with a tolerance of 
0.5%. Rule 151.) 

Deliverable at contract price: Prime qual- 
ity, 39.75 to 40.49% protein. (Cottonseed 
meal not coming up in analysis to 40.5% 
of protein may be delivered if it contains 
as much as 39.75%. The settlement price 
is reduced proportionately to the deficiency 
in protein below 41%, Rule 152.) 


SOYBEAN MEAL 

Deliverable at contract price: “Old Proc- 
ess Soybean Meal,” 40.50 to 41.50% protein. 
(Minimum precentages: Protein 41%, fat 
34.5%, nitrogen-free extract 29%; maximum 
percentages: fiber 7%, moisture 12.5%. Rule 
201.) 

COTTONSEED MEAL 

“‘Description—Cottonseed Meal to be trad- 
ed in on this market and deliverable against 
sales contracts is the product resulting from 
the grinding of chips or cake obtained after 
expressing part of the oil from Cottonseed 
by .crushing, cooking and mechanical or 
hydraulic pressure.” (Rule 150.) 

“Official Grades—The Cottonseed Meal 
must be of prime quality, finely ground, 
not necessarily bolted, of sweet odor, rea- 
sonably bright in color — yellowish, not 
brown or reddish, free from .excess lint, 
and shall contain 41.00% of protein. 

“A tolerance of one half of one per cent 
of protein, and/or one fourth of one per 
cent of weight. will be permitted without 
addition or deduction, and Cottonseed Meal 
filling these requirements shall be deliv- 
erable at par.’’ (Rule 151.) 

“Good Delivery—A tender of Cottonseed 
Meal for delivery not coming up in analysis 
to 40.50% of protein shall be a good de- 
livery if it contains as much as 39.75% 
of protein, but the settlement price between 
40.50 and 39.75% shall be reduced in price 
proportionately to the deficiency in pro- 
tein below 41.00%. 

“A tender of Cottonseed Meal for deliv- 
ery not prime in color, odor or texture, 
but of quality suitable for feeding pur- 
poses (deficiency in protein excepted) shall 
be a good delivery at an allowance which 
shall be determined by the Grades Commit- 
tee. In no instance, however, may any 
Cottonseed Meal be accepted for delivery 
if in the opinion of such Committee the 
commercial differences exceed 5% of the 
settlement price. 

“A tender of Cottonseed Meal, for de- 
livery varying in weight more than 1% 
shall not be accepted, but if the variance 
is more than one fourth of 1%, and not 
more than 1%, it shall be accepted for 
delivery and the exact quantity invoiced 
at..the settlement price without prejudice 
to the contract.” (Rule 152.) 

“Packages — Cottonseed ._ Meal shall be 
packed 100 lb. net in uniform size bags of 
not less than: (a) New 8 oz. burlap, or (b) 
Reconditioned 10 oz. burlap, or (c) New 
36-in.—4 yd. cotton or equivalent strength, 
or (da) Reconditioned 36-in.—3%-yd. cotton 
or heavier. Bags to be tagged with weight 
tags only or stenciled ‘100 lb. net’ with 
manufacturer’s or seller's name and ad- 
dress.” (Rule 153.) 

Rules 154, 155 and 156 relate to seller’s 
warranty of weights, claims for short weight 
and allowances. 
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The contract for cottonseed meal pro- 
vides for the delivery of ‘200,000 Ib., in 
2,000 100-lb. net weight bags, of Prime 
41% Protein Cottonseed Meal produced 
within the United States of America... 
delivered in the switching district of any 
city designated as delivery point under 
Rules 162, 164 and 165 . . . The Cottonseed 
Meal dealt with herein or delivered here- 
under shall be of, or within the grades 
which are declared to be a good delivery 
under the Rules of said Association, and 
shall be of no other grade or grades...” 
(Rule 160.) 

“Delivery Points — Designated delivery 
points for Cottonseed Meal traded in for 
future delivery on the Exchange are Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Cairo, Ill.: When delivery 
is made at Cairo, Ill., $1.25 per ton will be 
added and included in the contract price, 
and all allowances and deductions will be 
based on the Cairo price.’’ (Rule 162.) 

“Other Delivery Points—The Board may 
change the designated delivery points from 
time to time, and such changes shall be- 
come regular 30 days after their announce- 
ment, and shall apply to all contracts made 
on and after the date on which such changes 
become effective.””’ (Rule 165.) 

Rules 110, 163, 164, 166 and 167 relate 
to time and place of delivery, transit 
rates, transit deliveries, delivery in cars, 
and delivery in warehouses. 

‘‘Licensed Warehouses— The Board by 
regulation shall prescribe the conditions 
upon which warehouses may be declared 
regular and approved. Warehouses meeting 
the requirements and the approval of the 
Board shall be known as licensed ware- 
houses.”’ (Rule 100.) 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


“Description—Soybean Meal to be traded 
in on this market and deliverable against 
sales contracts is the product resulting 
from the grinding of chips or cake obtained 
after expressing part of the oil from Soy- 
beans by crushing, cooking and mechanical 
or hydraulic pressure.’”” (Rule 200.) 

“Official Grades—The Soybean Meal must 
be identical with what is known as Old 
Process Soybean Meal, and shall meet the 
following standard specifications: Protein, 
41.00% minimum; fat, 3.50% minimum; 
carbohydrates, fiber, 7.00% maximum, N. 
F. E., 29.00% minimum; moisture, 12.50% 
maximum, 

“A tolerance of one half of 1% of pro- 
tein, and/or one fourth of 1% of weight 
will be permitted without addition or de- 
duction and Soybean Meal filling these re- 
quirements shall be delivered at par.” 
(Rule 201.) 

“Good Delivery—The standard of quality 
shall be Soybean Meal of fair merchantable 
quality based on the season's production 
and conforming to standard definitions and 
standard specifications of the National Soy- 
bean Processor’s Assn., which are herewith 
made a part of these Trading Rules and 
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which specifications are subject to modifica- 
tion from season to season as conditions 
may warrant, upon recommendation of the 
Technical Committee of the National Soy- 
bean Processor’s Assn. 

“A tender of Soybean Meal for delivery 
not prime in color, odor or texture, but 
of quality suitable for feeding purposes 
(deficiency in protein excepted) shall be 
a good delivery at an allowance which 
shall be determined by the Grades Com- 
mittee. In no instance, however, may such 
Soybean Meal be accepted for delivery if 
in the opinion of such Committee the com- 
mercial differences exceed 5% of the set- 
tlement price. 

“A tender of Soybean Meal for delivery 
varying in weight more than 1% shall 
not be accepted, but if the variation is more 
than one fourth of 1%, and not more than 
1% it shall be accepted for delivery and 
the exact quantity invoiced at the settle- 
ment price without prejudice to the con- 
tract.”” (Rule 202.) 

“Packages—Soybean Meal shall be packed 
100 lb. net in uniform bags of not less 
than: (a) New 8 oz. burlap, or (b) Re- 
conditioned 10 oz. burlap, or (c) New 36-in. 
—4-yd. cotton or equivalent strength, or 
(d) Reconditioned 36-in.—3%-yd. cotton or 
heavier. Bags to be tagged with weight 
tags only, or stenciled ‘100 lb. net’ with 
manufacturer’s or seller’s name and ad- 
dress.”” (Rule 203.) 

Rules 110, 204, 205, 206, 214 and 215 
relate to time and place of delivery, sell- 
er’s warranty of weights, claims for short 
weight, allowances, delivery in cars, and 
delivery in warehouses, 

The contract for soybean meal provides 
for the delivery of 200,000 lb. in 2,000 100- 
lb. net weight bags, of ‘‘Prime 41% Protein 
Old Process Soybean Meal, produced within 
the United States of America... deliv- 
erable at seller’s option at any authorized 
delivery point as provided in Rule 212, 
f.o.b. basis Decatur, Ill., freight rates, as 
defined in Rule 211... The Soybean Meal 
dealt with herein or delivered hereunder 
shall be of, or within the grades which 
are declared to be a good delivery under 
the Rules of said Association, and shall 
be of no other grade or grades .. .” 
(Rule 210.) 

“Delivery Points — Designated delivery 
points for Soybean Meal traded in for future 
delivery on the Exchange are: Bloomington, 
Ill., Champaign, Ill., Decatur, Ill., Gibson 
City, Ill., Peoria, Ill., Springfield, Ill., Tay- 
lorville, Ill. All deliveries at the above 
points shall be f.o.b. basis Decatur, IIL, 
freight rates to final destination as defined 
in Rule 211." (Rule 212.) 

“Other Delivery Points—The Board may 
change the designated delivery points from 
time to time, and such changes shall become 
regular 30 days after their announcement, 
and shall apply to all contracts made on 
and after the date on which such changes 
become effective.’”’ (Rule 213.) 
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U. S. STANDARDS FOR CORN 


and dent corn, and the words “flint and 
dent” shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, immediately fol- 
lowing the words yellow corn, or white 
corn, or mixed corn, as the case may be. 


The United States grain standards for 
corn, effective Jan. 20, 1937 (revised Octo- 
ber, 1940) as promulgated by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture: 


Corn shall be any grain which consists of 
50% or more of shelled corn of the dent 
or flint varieties, and may contain not more 
than 10% of other grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under the pro- 
visions of the United States Grain Standards 
Act. (The specifications of these standards 
shall not excuse failure to comply with 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act.) 

Classes.—Corn shall be divided into three 
classes, as follows: class I, yellow corn; 
class II, white corn, and class III, mixed 


corn. 
YELLOW CORN (CLASS I) 


This class shall include yellow corn, and 
may include not more than 6% of corn of 
other colors. A slight tinge of red on ker- 
nels of corn otherwise yellow shall not 
affect their classification as yellow corn. 


WHITE CORN (CLASS II) 


This class shall include white corn, and 
may include not more than 2% of corn of 
other colors. A slight tinge of light straw 
color or of pink on kernels of corn other- 
wise white shall not affect their classifica- 
tion as white corn. 


MIXED CORN (CLASS III) 


This class shall consist of corn of vari- 
ous colors that does not meet the color 
requirements for either of the classes yellow 
corn or white corn. White-capped yellow 
kernels shall be classified as mixed corn. 


GRADES 
Corn shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the respective grade require- 
ments of the numerical grades and sample 
grade of its appropriate class, and accord- 
ing to the special grades when applicable. 
See table on this page. 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR CORN 
int Corn 

Definition.—Flint corn shall be corn of 
any class which consists of 95% or more of 
corn of any of the flint varieties, 

Grades.—Flint corn shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
corn if it were not flint corn, and the word 
“flint” shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, immediately fol- 
lowing the words yellow corn, or white 
corn or mixed corn, as the case may be. 


FLINT AND DENT CORN 


Definition.—Flint and dent corn shall be 
corn of any class which consists of a mix- 
ture of the flint and dent varieties and 
which contains more than 5%, but less than 

"5%; of corn of any of the flint varieties. 

Grades.—Filint and dent corn shall be 
graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards ap- 
plicable to such corn if it were not flint 


Weevily Corn 


Definition. Weevily corn shall be corn 
that is infested with live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain. 

les. — Weevily corn shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
corn if it were not weevily, and there shall 
be added to, and made a part of, the grade 
designation, the word ‘“‘Weevily.” 


DEFINITIONS 

Basis of Grade Determinations.—Hach de- 
termination of class, variety, damage, and 
heat damage, shall be upon the basis of the 
grain after the removal of the cracked 
corn and foreign material. All other deter- 
minations shall be upon the basis of the 
grain as a whole. 

Percentages.—Percentages, except in the 
case of moisture, shall be percentages as- 
certained by weight. 

Percentage of Moisture.—Percentage of 
moisture shall be that ascertained by the 
water oven and the method of use thereof 
described in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements No. 147, of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or ascertained 
by any device and method which give 
equivalent results in the determination of 
moisture. . 

Test Weight per Bushel.—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing appa- 
ratus and the method of use thereof de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 1065, dated May 
18, 1922, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or as determined 
by any device and method which give 
equivalent results in the determination of 
test weight per bushel. 

Cracked Corn and Foreign Material.— 
Cracked corn and foreign material shall 
include kernels and pieces of kernels of 
corn and all matter other than corn which 
will pass through a No. 12 sieve, and all 
matter other than corn remaining on such 
sieve after screening. 

No. 12 Sieve.—A metal sieve perforated 
with round holes 12/64 inch in diameter. 

Other Grains.—Other grains shall include 
wheat, rye, oats, grain sorghums, barley, 
hull-less barley, flaxseed, emmer, spelt, ein- 
korn, Polish wheat, poulard wheat, culti- 
vated buckwheat, sweet corn, popcorn and 
soybeans. 

Damaged Kernels.—Damaged kernels shall 
be kernels and pieces of kernels of corn 
which are heat damaged, sprouted, frosted, 
badly ground damaged, badly weather dam- 
aged, or otherwise materially damaged. 

Heat - Damaged Kernels.—Heat - damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of ker- 
nels of corn which have been materially 
discolored and damaged by external heat or 
as a result of heating caused by fermen- 
tation. 


CORN—GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR YELLOW CORN, WHITE CORN, AND 
MIXED CORN 


Minimum test weight, per bu, Ibs........... 


Maximum limits of—Molisture, 


70 
Cracked corn and foreign material, %... 


Damaged kernels— 


Total, GH cccccccccccccscccvecscsccces 


Heat damaged, 





Grade No. 





— 

1 2 3 4 5 
coeeee 54 53 51 48 44 
coccce 14 15.5 17.5 20 23 
soeeee 2 3 4 5 7 
eoecee 3 5 7 10 15 


ececes 0.1 0.2 0.5 ae 3 


% 

Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include corn of the class yellow corn, or white 
corn, or mixed corn, which does not come within the requirements of any of the grades 
from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, 
or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor; or 


which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 





U. S. STANDARDS FOR WHEAT 


United States grain standards for wheat, 
effective Oct. 1, 1937, as promulgated by 
the Department of Agriculture: 


Wheat.—Wheat shall be any grain which, 
before the removal of dockage, consists of 
50% or more of wheat and not more than 
10% of other grains for which standards 
have been established under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act, 
and which, after the removal of dockage, 
contains not more than 50% of broken ker- 
nels of grain of any size. The term wheat 
in these standards shall not include emmer, 
spelt, einkorn, Polish wheat and poulard 
wheat. 

(The specifications of these standards shall 
not excuse failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act.) 

Classes.— Wheat shall be divided into sev- 
en classes, as follows: Class I, hard red 
spring wheat; Class II, durum wheat; Class 
IIl, red durum wheat; Class IV, hard red 
winter wheat; Class V, soft red winter 
wheat; Class VI, white wheat; and Class 
VII, mixed wheat. 

Grades.—Wheat shall be graded and des- 
ignated according to the respective grade 
requirements of the numerical grades and 
sample grade of its appropriate class or sub- 
class, and according to the special grades 
when applicable. 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT (CLASS I) 

This class shall include all varieties ef 
hard red spring wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This class shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Dark Northern Spring 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 


class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
75% or more of dark, hard and vitreous 


kernels. This subclass shall not include 
more than 10% of wheat of the variety 
Humpback. 


Subclass (B) Northern Spring 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
more than 25% but less than 75% of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. This subclass 
shall not include more than 10% of wheat 
of the variety Humpback. 


Subclass (C) Red Spring 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
not more than 25% of dark, hard, and vit- 
reous kernels. This subclass shall also in- 
clude wheat of the class hard red spring 
wheat consisting of more than 10% of the 
variety Humpback. 


DURUM WHEAT (CLASS II) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
common durum wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This class shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Hard Amber Durum 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum wheat, consisting of 75% or 
more of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color. 

Subclass (B) Amber Durum 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum wheat, consisting of 60% or 
more but less than 75% of hard and vit- 
reous kernels of amber color. 


Subclass (C) Durum 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum wheat, consisting of less than 
pen of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color, 
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RED DURUM WHEAT (CLASS III) 
This class shall include all varieties of 
red durum wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT: (CLASS IV) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
hard red winter wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This class shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Dark Hard Winter 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
75% or more of dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels. 

Subclass (B) Hard Winter 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
more than 25% but less than 75% of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. 


Subclass (C) Yellow Hard Winter 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
not more than 25% of dark, hard and vitre- 
ous kernels. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT (CLASS V) 


This class shall include all varieties of 
soft red winter wheat and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes, 
This class shall be divided into two sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Red Winter 


This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class soft red winter wheat consisting of 
both light and dark colored kernels. This 
subclass shall not include more than 10% 
of soft red winter wheat grown west of the 
Great Plains area of the United States. 


Subclass (B) Western Red 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class soft red winter wheat consisting of 
more than 10% of wheat of this class 
grown west of the Great Plains area of the 
United States. 


WHITE WHEAT (CLASS VI) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
white wheat, whether winter or -pring 
grown, and may include not more than 10% 
of wheats of other classes. This class shall 
be divided into four subclasses, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Hard White 

This subclass shall include all wheat of 
the class white wheat consisting of 75% or 
more of hard (not soft and chalky) kernels. 
This subclass shall not include more than 
10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the white 
club varieties, either singly or in any 
combination, 


Subclass (B) Soft White 


This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat consisting of less than 
75% of hard (not soft and chalky) kernels. 
This subclass shall not include more than 
10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the white 
club varieties, either singly or in any com- 
bination, 

Subclass (C) White Club 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat consisting of Sonora 
wheat or wheat of the white club varieties, 
either singly or in any combination. This 
subclass shall not include more than 10% of 
common white wheat other than Sonora, 
either singly or in any combination. 


Subclass (D) Western White 


This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat, which contains more 
than 10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the 
white club varieties, either singly or in any 
combination, and which also contains more 
than 10% of common white wheat other 
than Sonora. 


MIXED WHEAT (CLASS VII) 


This class shall include all mixtures of 
wheat not provided for in the classes from 
I to VI, inclusive. 

Grade Requirements and Designations.— 
Mixed wheat shall be graded according to 
the numerical and sample grade require- 
ments of the class of wheat which pre- 
dominates in the mixture, except that the 
grade specifications for the factor “wheats 
of other classes’ and the grade specifica- 
tions for “No. 1 heavy” in the standards 
for hard red spring wheat, shall be disre- 
garded. 

The grade designation for mixed wheat 
shall be stated as provided in paragraph 
(a), (b) or (c) of this section: 

(a) Except as specified in paragraphs (b) 
and (c) of this section, the grade designation 
for mixed wheat shall include successively, 
in the order named, (1) the number of the 
grade or the words “sample grade,” as the 
case may be, (2) the words “mixed wheat,” 
and (3) the name and approximate per- 
centage of each class of wheat which con- 
stitutes more than 10% of the mixture in 
the order of its predominance; but if only 
one class exceeds 10% of the mixture, the 
name and approximate percentage of that 
class shall be included in the grade designa- 
tion, followed by the name and approximate 
percentage of at least one other class. 

(b) Amber Mixed Durum.—Amber mixed 
durum shall be mixed wheat consisting of 
a mixture of durum and other wheats, 
which contains not more than a total of 
15% of wheats other than common durum 
and which contains not less than 60% of 
durum kernels that are hard and vitreous 
and of amber color. Amber mixed durum 
may contain not more than 5% of red 
durum, white and soft red winter wheat, 
singly or combined. 

The grade designation for amber mixed 
durum shall include successively, in the or- 
der named, (1) the number of the grade or 
the words “sample grade,” as the case may 
be, and (2) the words “amber mixed du- 
rum.” 

(c) Mixed Durum.—Mixed durum shall be 
mixed wheat consisting of a mixture of 
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durum and other wheats, which contains not 
more than a total of 20% of wheats other 
than common durum. Mixed durum may 
contain not more than 56% of red durum 
wheat, and may contain not more than 5% 
of white and soft red winter wheat, singly 
or combined. 

The grade designation for mixed durum 
shall include successively, in the order 
named, (1) the number of the grade or the 
words “sample grade,’’ as the case may be, 
and (2) the words “mixed durum.” 


DOCKAGE 

Dockage includes weed seeds, weed stems, 
chaff, straw, grain other than wheat, sand, 
dirt and any other foreign material, which 
can be removed readily from the wheat by 
the use of appropriate sieves and cleaning 
devices; also undeveloped, shriveled and 
small pleces of wheat kernels removed in 
properly separating the foreign material, 
and which cannot be recovered by properly 
rescreening or recleaning. 

The quantity of dockage shall be calcu- 
lated in terms of percentage based on the 
total. weight of the grain including the 
dockage. The percentage of dockage so cal- 
culated, when equal to 1% or more, shall 
be stated in terms of whole per cent, and 
when less than 1% shall not be stated. A 
fraction of a per cent shall be disregarded. 
The word “dockage,” together with the per- 
centage thereof, shall be added to the grade 
designation. 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR WHEAT 
Tough Wheat 
Definition.—Tough wheat shall be (a) 
wheat of any of the classes hard red winter 
wheat, soft red winter wheat, or white 
wheat, or of the class mixed wheat in which 
wheat of any one of the classes hard red 
winter wheat, or soft red winter wheat, or 
white wheat, predominates, which contains 
more than 14% but not more than 15.5% 
of moisture, and (b) wheat of any of the 
classes hard red spring wheat, or durum 
wheat, or red durum wheat, or of the class 
mixed wheat, in which wheat of any one of 
the classes hard red spring wheat, or durum 
wheat, or red durum wheat, predominates, 
which contains more than 14.5% but not 

more than 16% of moisture. 
Grades.—Tough wheat shall be graded 
and designated accordinng to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not tough, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “Tough.” 


Smutty Wheat 

Definition.—Smutty wheat shall be wheat 
which has an unmistakable odor of smut, 
or which contains balls, portions of balls, 
or spores, of smut, in excess of a quantity 
equal to 14 balls of average size in 250 
grams of wheat. 

Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the method described 
either in paragraph (a) or paragraph (b) 
of this section. 

(a) Smut Dockage.—Before the determi- 
nation of smut dockage as provided in this 
paragraph, the wheat shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not smutty. The smut 
shall be removed by scouring and the loss in 
weight of the wheat caused by the removal! 
of the smut shall be calculated in terms 
of percentage based on the total weight of 
the grain when free from dockage. The 
percentage so calculated shall be stated in 
terms of half per cent, whole per cent, or 
whole and half per cent, as the case may 
be. A fraction of a half per cent shall be 
disregarded. The percentage of the smut 
dockage, so calculated and stated, shall be 
added to the grade designation, preceding 
the statement of dockage, if any. 

(b) “Light Smutty” and ‘“Smutty.’’— 
Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat if 
it were not smutty; and 

(1) In the case of smutty wheat which 
has an unmistakable odor of smut, or 
which contains balls, portions of balls, or 
spores, of smut, in excess of a quantity 
equal to 14 balls but not in excess of a 
quantity equal to 80 balls of average size 
in 250 grams of wheat, there shall be added 
to, and made a part of, the grade designa- 
tion, the words “light smutty,” and 

(2) In the case of smutty wheat which 
contains balls, portions of balls, or spores, 
of smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 30 
balls of average size in 250 grams of wheat. 
there shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, the word “smut- 
ty. 


Garlicky Wheat 

Definition.—Garlicky wheat shall be wheat 
which contains two or more green garlic 
bulblets, or an equivalent quantity of dry 
or partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams of 
wheat. 

Grades.—Garlicky wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not garlicky; and 

(1) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains two or more but not more than six 
green garlic bulblets, or an equivaelnt quan- 
tity of dry or partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 
grams of wheat, there shall be added to 
and made a part of, the grade designation. 
the words “light garlicky,” and 

(2) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains more than six green garlic bulb- 
lets, or an equivalent quantity of dry or 
partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams of wheat, 
there shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, the word “gar- 


licky.”’ 
Weevily Wheat 
Definition.—Weevily wheat shall be wheat 
which is infested with live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain. 
Grades.—Weevily wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
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such wheat if it were not weevily, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “weevily.” 
Ergoty Wheat 
Definition.—Ergoty wheat shall be wheat 
which contains ergot in excess of 0.3%. 
Grades.—Ergoty wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re-- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not ergoty, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “ergoty.” 


Treated Wheat 

Definition.—Treated wheat shall be wheat 
which has been scoured, limed, washed, sul- 
phured, or treated in such a manner that 
its true quality is not reflected by either the 
numerical grade or the sample grade desig- 
nation, alone. 

Grades.—Treated wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not treated, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, a statement indicating 
the kind of treatment. 


DEFINITIONS 

Basis of Grade Determinations.—Bach de- 
termination of dockage, temperature, odor, 
garlic and live weevils or other insects in- 
jurious to stored grain, shall be upon the 
basis of the grain as a whole. All other 
determinations shall be upon the basis of 
the grain when free from dockage. 

Percentages.—Percentages, except in the 
case of moisture, shall be percentages ascer- 
tained by weight. 

Percentage of moisture.—Percentage of 
moisture shall be that ascertained by the 





air oven and the method of use thereof 
described in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements No. 147 of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or ascertained by 
any device and method which give equiva- 
lent results in the determination of mois- 
ture. 

Test Weight per Bushel.—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing appa- 
ratus and the method of use thereof de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 1065, dated May 18, 
1922, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or as determined by 
any device and method which give equiva- 
lent results in the determination of test 
weight per bushel, 

Foreign Material.—Foreign material shall 
include all matter other than wheat which 
is not separated from the wheat in the 
proper determination of dockage, except 
that smut balls shall not be considered as 
foreign material. 

Other Grains,—Other grains shall include 
rye, oats, corn, grain sorghums, barley, hull- 
less barley, flaxseed, emmer, spelt, einkorn, 
Polish wheat, poulard wheat, cultivated 
buckwheat, and soybeans. 

Damaged Kernels. — Damaged kernels 
shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of 
wheat and other grains which are heat 
damaged, sprouted, frosted, badly ground 
damaged, badly weather damaged, or other- 
wise materially damaged. 

Heat - Damaged Kernels.—Heat - damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of ker- 
nels of wheat and other grains which have 
been materially discolored and damaged by 
external heat or as a result of heating 
caused by fermentation. 


CLASS I—HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) dark northern spring, (b) northern spring, (c) red spring. 


Minimum test weight per bu, Ibs............ 


Maximum limits of— 


Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, % 


Heat-damaged, 


Foreign material—Total, % .........eee08 
Matter except other grains, % ........ 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % ....... 
Durum and/or red durum, % ......+..++. 


-——_————-Grade No._____—__, 
t*1 heavy t1 t2 3 4 5 
TL TTT Te 60 58 57 55 53 50 
2 2 4 7 5 

Pececceccce 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
TITTTiyiy e 1 1 2 3 7 

eoeeee . ° 0.5 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
ececccecves 5 5 10 10 10 10 
eee cesseese 2 2 3 5 10 10 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass dark northern spring, 


or northern spring, or red spring, which does 


not come within the requirements of any of 


the grades from No. 1 heavy to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of 
moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, 
or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of 
smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of 
the grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly 


low quality. 


*Applies to each of the subclasses dark northern spring, northern spring and red spring. 
tThe wheat in grades No. 1 heavy and No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 


7%, and the wheat in grade No. 2 of this class 


may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 


and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 


CLASS IIl—DURUM WHEAT, AND CLASS III, RED DURUM WHEAT 


Grade requirements for the subclasses (a) hard amber durum, (b) amber durum, and 
(c) durum, of the class durum wheat, and for the class red durum wheat. 


rade No. 
t1 = $2 $3 4 5 





Minimum test weight per bu, lbs ........ Live vrir cer Tre 60 58 66 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, %...... 2 4 b 10 15 
Heat damaged, %  ..eseessesees PTeTT TT Tr CL ee 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, % POUT TTL TTT LITT TUTE TTT Te 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other ‘grains, D.. seb be0veddhe60 084 00bn 6682 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 6.0 


Wheats of other classes—Total, 


eerevccccccces - 6 10 10 10 10 


% 
Soft red winter, white and red * durum, “singly or com- 


Dined®, % ssscccsees eeeeseeee eeccere 


ooecccccsscces 3 5 10 10 10 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall astute wheat of the subclass hard amber durum, 
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arable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains 
a@ quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be 
applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
and the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 


CLASS VI—WHITE WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) hard white, (b) soft white, (c) white club, (d) western 


white 
m—Grade No. 
*1 *2 *3 4 5 
Minimum test weight per bu, IbS..........+. Civewetaceescae 60 58 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— . 
Damaged kernels (wheat loves other grains)—Total, %...... 2 4 7 10 15 
Heat damaged, % pesresesec PTUTTTPELIET ETT ETT es 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, “% PTE COCTTTINYT TL LETT ie eee p | 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other grains, % ...sseseeseeeees Seeadee es 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % ......- Soeeveewes eedsue 5 10 10 10 10 
Durum and/or red Gurum, % seer eeseceeececeeces 0.5 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 


% 

Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall inclade “wheat of “the “subclass hard white, or soft 
white, or white club, or western white, which does not come within the requirements of 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of 
moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, 
or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of 
smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the 
grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low 








or amber durum, or durum, or wheat of the class red durum wheat, which does not come 
within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive; or which 
contains more than 16% moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or 
which is musty, or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable 
foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that 
any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is other- 
wise of distinctly low quality. 

*These specifications do not apply to the class red durum wheat, or to the subclass 
durum. fNo. 1 red durum may contain 10% of wheats of other classes. 

tThe wheat in grades No. 1 and No, 2 of each of these classes may contain not more 
than either (a) 7% of shrunken and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will 
pass through a 20-gage metal sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch 
long, or (b) 10% of all such material that will pass through said sieve together with 
broken kernels of grain of any size which remain on said sieve; and the wheat in grade 
No. 3 of each of these classes may contain not more than either (a) 10% of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through said sieve, or (b) 
15% of all such material that will pass through said sieve together with the broken kernels 
of grain of any size which remain on said sieve. 


CLASS IV—HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) hard dark winter, (b) hard winter, (c) yellow hard winter. 


om———Grade No.—__—_.. 
st} *2 *3 4 5 


Minimum test weight per bu, IDS........eseee-s coccccccccee 60 68 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, %..... 2 4 7 10 15 
Heat damaged, % ..c-ceeseneeee Cercccccccccece ercccecoce 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, % ....-sseeeeees Cocecescoecoccecs 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other grains, % ..ssseseeeees eocccccctes 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % ..scesseseecesececseces 5 10 10 10 10 


Durum and/or re@ Gurum, % .esreecsseccresegesescece 1 2 3 10 10 

Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass dark hard winter, or 
hard winter, or yellow hard winter, which does not come within the requirements of any 
of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of mois- 
ture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, or 
heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut 
or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade 
requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
ind the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 


CLASS V—SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


Grade requiremertts for (a) red winter, (b) western red. 
———— Grade No.——_—___. 


*1 *2 *3 4 5 
Minimum test weight per bu, IDS.......eeeeeeeeeeereeeeseeee 60 58 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, %...... 2 4 7 10 15 
Heat damaged, %  ..ccecccccccccesvcssccesesessesssssees 62 68 668 1.6 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, % Dabo tnebed e046 0646066 eecseces 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other grains, D.. dccowscvcsapeesecdccneses 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % «.essecsreseseces eeccee 5 10 10 10 10 
Durum and/or red durum, % ..cesscceccersceeesecssces 0.6 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass red winter, or west- 
ern red, which does not come within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of moisture; or which contains insep- 





quality. 


*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
and the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 





DEFINITIONS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Definitions approved by the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials for 
grain by-products feeds: 


BARLEY PRODUCTS 

Barley Feed is the entire by-product re- 
sulting from the manufacture of pearl bar- 
ley from clean barley. 

Barley Hulls is the product consisting of 
the outer covering of the barley. 

Barley Mixed Feed is the entire offal from 
the milling of barley flour from clean bar- 
ley, and is composed of barley hulls and 
barley middlings. 

Ground Barley is the entire product ob- 
tained by grinding clean, sound barley, 
containing not less than 90% of pure barley 
and not more than 10% of other grains, 
weed seeds and other foreign material, and 
not more than 6% crude fiber; provided, 
that no portion of this stated 10% of other 
grains, weed seeds or other foreign material 
shall be intentionally added. 

Mixed Feed Barley is the entire product 
obtained by grinding country run barley 
containing not less than 75% of pure barley 
and not more than 25% of other grains, 
weed seeds and other foreign material; 
provided, that no portion of this stated 
25% of other grains, weed seeds or for- 
eign material shall be intentionally added. 
The ingredients must be stated as barley, 
other grains, weed seeds and foreign ma- 


terial. 
BUCKWHEAT PRODUCTS 


Buckwheat Feed is a mixture of buck- 
wheat middlings and buckwheat hulls. It 
must not contain more than 30% of crude 
fiber. 

Buckwheat Middlings is that portion of 
the buckwheat grain immediately under the 
hull after separation of the flour. It shall 
contain no more hulls than is obtained 
in the usual process of buckwheat milling, 
and must not contain more than 10% of 
crude fiber. 

CHOP 


Chop is a ground or chopped feed com- 
posed of one or more different cereals or 
by-products thereof. If it bears a name 
descriptive of the kind of cereals, it must 
be made exclusively of the entire grains of 
those cereals. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Kar Corn Chops with Husks is corn, cob 


and husks chopped, with no greater propor- 
tion of cob and husks than occurs in the 
ear corn in its natural state. 

Flaked Corn is the product obtained by 
running cracked corn which has been as- 
pirated and properly tempered, over smooth 
flaking rolls and subsequently dried and 
cooled. 


Corn Germ Cake consists of corn germ 
with other parts of the corn kernel from 
which part of the oil has been pressed, 
and is the product obtained in the dry 
milling process of manufacture of corn 
meal, corn grits, hominy feed and other 
corn products. 

Corn Germ Meal is ground corn germ 
cake. 

Corn Gluten Feed is that part of com- 
mercial shelled corn that remains after 
the extraction of the larger part of the 
starch and germ by the processes em- 
ployed in the wet milling manufacture of 
cornstarch or syrup. It may or it may 
not contain one or more of the following: 
corn solubles, corn oil meal. 

Corn Gluten Meal is that part of the com- 
mercial shelled corn that remains after the 
extraction of the larger part of the starch 
and germ, and the separation of the bran by 
the processes employed in the wet milling 
manufacture of cornstarch or syrup. It may 
or it may not contain one or more of the 
following: corn.solubles, corn oil meal. 

Corn Oil Cake consists of the corn germ 
from which part of the oll has been pressed, 
and is the product obtained in the wet mill- 
ing process of manufacture of cornstarch, 
corn syrup and other corn products. 

Corn Oil Meal is ground corn ofl cake. 

Corn Chop, Ground Corn or Corn 
is the entire product made by grinding, 
cutting or chopping the grains of sound 
Indian corn, and may be fine, medium or 
coarse. It must not contain more than 


4% of foreign material. 
Screened Corn Chop, Screened Ground 


Corn, or Screened Cracked Corn is the 
coarse portion of corn chop, ground corn 
or cracked corn from which most of the 
fine particles have been removed. It must 
not contain more than 4% of foreign ma- 
terial. 

Corn Meal (Feeding) is finely ground, un- 
bolted corn. 

Corn Bran is the outer coating of the 
corn kernel, with little or none of the 
starchy part or germ. 

Corn Feed Meal is the fine siftings ob- 
tained in the manufacture of screened corn 
chop, screened ground corn or screened 
cracked corn, with or without its aspira- 
tion products added. 

Corn Grits, Hominy Grits is the product 
consisting of the fine or medium-sized, 
hard, flinty portions of sound Indian corn 
containing little or none of the bran or 
germ, 

Corn Screenings is the product consisting 
of the small, light grains of corn, parts of 
grains of corn or other cereals, and other 
materials having feeding value, separately 
or together, obtained by screening shelled 
corn, excluding sand, dirt and other sim- 
ilar inert materials. 

Ear Corn Chops is corn and cob chopped, 
without the husk, with no greater propor- 
tion of cob than occurs in the ear corn in 


its natural state. 

Maltose Process Corn Gluten Feed is the 
dried residue from degermed corn, after 
removal of the starch in the manufacture 
of malt syrup. 

Hominy Feed is a mixture of corn bran, 
corn germ and a part of the starchy por- 
tion of .either white or yellow corn kernels 
or mixture thereof as produced in the man- 
ufacture of pearl hominy, hominy grits or 
table meal, and shall contain not less than 
5% of crude fat. If prefixed with the 
words “white” or “yellow,’’ the product 
must correspond thereto. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Oat Hulls is the product consisting of the 
outer covering of the oat. 

Oat Middlings is the product consisting 
of the floury portions of the oat groat ob- 
tained in the milling of rolled oats. 

Oat Shorts is the product consisting of 
the covering of the oat grain lying imme- 
diately inside the hull, being a fuzzy ma- 
terial carrying with it considerable portions 
of the fine floury part of the groat ob- 
tained in the milling of rolled oats. 

Clipped Oat By-product is the by-product 
obtained in the manufacture of clipped oats. 
It may contain the light, chaffy material 
broken from the end of the hulls, empty 
hulls, light, immature oats and dust. It 
must not contain an excessive amount of 
oat hulls. 

Oat Chop, Ground Oats, Pulverized Oats, 
Crushed Oats or Crimped Oats consists of 


the entire product made by chopping, cut- 
ting, grinding, crushing or crimping whole 
oats 


Oat Groats are the kernels produced from 
cleaned and dried oats in the process of 
manufacturing oatmeal. 

all Oats, Undried Oat Groats are the 
kernels produced from the undried grain 
in the process of hulling oats. 

Feeding Oatmeal is a product obtained in 
the manufacture of rolled oat groats or 
rolled oats and consists of broken rolled oat 
groats, oat groat chips, and floury portions 
of the oat groats, with only such quantity 
of finely ground oat hulls as is unavoidable 
in the usual process of commercial milling. 
It must not contain more than 4% of crude 
fiber. 

Oat Millfeed (Oat Hulls, Oat Shorts and 
Oat Middlings) is the entire by-product 
produced in the manufacture of oat groats 
and consists of oat hulls, oat shorts and 
oat middlings. If used in a mixed feed, it 
shall be called Oat Millfeed (Oat Hulls, 
Oat Shorts and Oat Middlings). 

Cut Oat Groats, Cracked Oat Groats, or 
Ground Oat Groats, is the product pro- 
duced by cutting, cracking or grinding oat 


groats. 
RYE PRODUCTS 
Rye Bran is the coarse outer covering 
of the rye kernel as separated from the 
cleaned and scoured rye. 
Rye Feed, a by-product obtained in the 
usual proceas of the milling of rye flour 


22 


from cleaned and scoured rye, consisting 
principally of the mill run of the outer 
covering of the rye kernel and the rye 
germ, with small quantities of rye flour 
and aleurone, and must not contain more 
than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

Rye Flour Middlings consists of rye feed, 
rye red dog and rye flour combined in the 
proportions obtained in the milling of rye 
flour, and must not contain more than 5% 
of crude fiber. < 

Rye Low, Grade Feed Flour consists prin- 
cipally of rye flour and small quantities 
of aleurone and fine rye bran particles, and 
must not contain more than 1.56% crude 
fiber. é 
Rye Middlings consist of rye feed and 
rye red dog combined in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of milling 
rye flour, and must not contain more than 
8.5% of crude fiber. 

Rye Red Dog, a by-product obtained in 
the usual process of the milling of rye flour, 
consisting principally of aleurone with 
small quantities of rye flour and fine rye 
bran particles, and must not contain more 
than 3.5% crude fiber. 


SCREENINGS 

Scourings consist of such portions of the 
cuticle, brush, white caps, dust, smut and 
other materials as are separated from the 
grain in the usual commercial process of 
scouring. 

Screenings consist of a mixture of mill 
or elevator run materials or a combination 
of varying amounts of materials obtained 
in the process of cleaning grain or seed, 
either or both, such as inferior, Nght or 
broken grain or seed, weed seeds, hulls, 
chaff, joints, straw, elevator dust, floor 
sweepings. They must be relatively free of 
unpalatable or injurious weed seeds, sand 
and dirt. They must not contain more than 
14% of fiber or more than 6.50% of ash. If 
they bear a name descriptive of their kind 
or origin, they must correspond thereto. 

Screenings, Grain, consist of inferior, light 
or broken grain or seed obtained in the 
process of cleaning grain or seed or re- 
cleaning screenings, either or both. They 
must be relatively free of weed seeds, chaff, 
straw, hulls, joints, sand and dirt, and other 
foreign materials. If they bear a name de- 
scriptive of their kind or origin, they must 
correspond thereto. 

Screenings Waste or Screenings Refuse is 
a mixture of materials or combination of 
varying amounts of materials obtained in 
the process of cleaning grain or seed, either 
or both, or recleaning screenings, such as 
weed seeds which may be unpalatable or 
injurious, chaff, hulls, straw, sticks, joints, 
elevator dust, floor sweepings, sand and dirt. 


WHEAT PRODUCTS 
Wheat Bran is the coarse outer covering 
of the wheat kernel as separated from 
cleaned and scoured wheat in the usual 
process of commercial milling. 
Standard Middlings consist mostly of fine 
particles of wheat bran, wheat germ and 
“very little of the fibrous offal obtained 
from the “‘tail of the mill.” This product 
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must be obtained in the usual commercial 
Process of milling, and must not contain 
more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

Flour Middlings consist of wheat standard 
middlings and wheat red dog combined in 
the proportions obtained in the usual proc- 
ess of milling, and must not contain more 
than 6.0% of crude fiber. 

Brown Shorts (Red Shorts) consist most- 
ly of the fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
germ and very little of the fibrous offal 
obtained from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product must be obtained in the usual com- 
mercial process of milling and must not 
contain more than 7.5% of crude fiber. 

Wheat Bran and Standard Middlings con- 
sist of the two commodities as defined (see 
wheat bran and wheat standard middlings), 
mixed in the proportions obtained in the 
usual process of commercial milling. 

Wheat Low Grade Feed Flour is a by- 
product obtained in the usual commercial 
process of flour milling, consisting princi- 
pally of wheat flour with small quantities 
of aleurone and fine wheat bran particles, 
and must not contain more than 1.5% of 
crude fiber. 

Wheat Red Dog, a by-product obtained 
in the usual commercial process of flour 
milling, cohsisting principally of aleurone 
with small quantities of wheat flour and 
fine wheat bran particles and must not con- 
tain more than 4.0% of crude fiber. 

Hard Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill Run Wheat 
Feed) consists of wheat bran and wheat 
flour middlings combined in the propor- 
tions obtained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling. This product must not 
contain more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

Commercial Wheat Germ Meal is a com- 
mercial product obtained in the grinding 
of wheat, composed chiefly of wheat germs 
together with some bran and middlings 
or shorts and shall contain not less than 
25% of protein and 9% of fat. 

Wheat Germ Oil Cake is the cake se- 
cured in the removal of part of the oil 
from commercial wheat germ and shall 
contain not less than 29% of protein. 

Wheat Germ Oil Meal is ground wheat 
germ oil cake. 

Gray Shorts (Gray Middlings or Total 
Shorts) consists of the fine particles of the 
outer bran, the inner bran or bee-wing 
bran, the germ and the offal or fibrous 
material obtained from the “tail of the 
mill.” This product must be obtained in 
the usual process of commercial milling 
and must not contain more than 6.0% of 
crude fiber. 

White Shorts or White Middlings con- 
sists of a small portion of the fine wheat 
bran particles and the wheat germ and a 
large portion of the fibrous offal obtained 
from the “tail of the mill.’’ This product 
must be obtained in the usual process of 
flour milling and must not contain more 
than 3.5% of crude fiber. 

Mixed Feed (Mill Run Wheat Feed) con- 
sists of wheat bran and the gray or total 
shorts combined in the proportions obtained 
in the usual process of commercial milling. 
This product must not contain more than 
8.5% of crude fiber. 





RULES ADOPTED BY THE FEED TRADE 


The rules of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn. governing transactions in 
feedstuffs, have been adopted by the Millers 
National Federation, and practically all 
markets. They are as follows: 

Rule 1—Trade. It shall be the duty of 
both buyer and seller to include in their 
original articles of trade, however conduct- 
ed, the following specifications: number of 
sacks, tons or cars; kind and grade of 
feed; price; rate basing point; time of 
shipment; terms of payment, sight draft 
unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 2—Confirmation. (a) It shall be the 
duty of both buyer and seller, not later 
than the close of business day following 


date of trade, to mail, each to the other, a 
confirmation in writing (the buyer a con- 
firmation of purchase and the seller a con- 


firmation of sale), setting forth the speci- 
fications as agreed upon in the original 
articles of trade. Upon receipt of said con- 
firmation the parties thereto shall carefully 
check all specifications named therein and, 
upon finding any differences, shall imme- 
diately notify the other party to the con- 
tract, by wire or telephone, and confirm in 
writing, except in the case of manifest 
errors and differences of minor character, 
in which event notice by return mail will 
suffice. 

(b) When a trade is made through a 
broker, it shall be the duty of the broker, 
not later than the close of business day 
following date of trade, to send a written 
confirmation to each of the principals (to 
the buyer a confirmation of sale and to the 
seller a confirmation of purchase) setting 
forth the specifications of the trade as made 
by him. Upon receipt of said confirmation, 
the parties thereto shall carefully check all 


specifications named therein and, upon find- 
ing any differences, shall immediately notify 
the other party to the contract by wire or 
telephone, and confirm in writing. In de- 
fault of such notice the contract shall be 
filled in accordance with the terms of the 


confirmation issued by the broker. 

Rule 3—Brokers. (a) A broker is one 
who is engaged for others, on @& commis- 
sion basis, in negotiating contracts relative 
to property with the custody of which, ac- 
tual or constructive, he has no concern, 

A person is not a broker— 

First: Who has possession and absolute 
control of merchandise shipped to him to 
sell and collect the proceeds. (Therefore, a 
commission merchant, to whom feed is con- 
signed for sale, is not a _ broker.) 

Second. Who receives a salary instead of 
a commission or brokerage. 

Third: Who acts for one principal to the 
exclusion of all others. 





(b) A broker has power to bind his prin- 
cipals only to the extent of his instruc- 
tions, and the principals are not liable for 
any acts of the broker in excess of such 
instructions. 

(c) A broker who, in good faith or other- 
wise, exceeds his authority, is liable for 
resulting jlamages. 

(ad) A broker who negotiates a contract 
without disclosing his principal’s name is 
responsible as principal until the real prin- 
cipal’s name is given and accepted by the 
other party. 

(e) A broker who in good faith negoti- 
ates a contract which is in accord with 
instructions from both his principals, who 
at the time of the negotiations advises 
each principal of the name of the other, 
and who completes such negotiations in 
accordance with the rules and customs gov- 
erning such transaction, thereby fulfills all 
his obligations and has no further liability 
to either of his principals, unless other- 
wise agreed. The contract so negotiated 
is valid and binding between the buyer 
and seller, the same as if it had been 
negotiated directly between them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when 
contract is accepted by principals to the 
transaction, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 4—Bills of Lading. Bills of lading 
attached either to invoices or to drafts 
shall be original and negotiable and in con- 
formity with the specifications of the con- 
tract on which the shipment is to apply, 
and shall be signed in accordance with the 
rules of carriers. Any loss resulting from 
irregular or incorrect bills of lading shall 
be paid by the seller. 

Rule 5—Demurrage and/or Additional 
Charges. The seller shall be liable for any 
demurrage and/or additional charges accru- 
ing on feed billed to ‘“shipper’s order,” 
when such charges can be shown to have 
accrued by reason of the inability of the 
buyer, through act of the seller or his 
agent, to get possession of the bill of lading, 
whenever said bill of lading is necessary to 
furnish disposition. 

Rule 6—War Tax on Freight Charges on 
Feed. (Repealed Oct. 3, 1922.) 

The above rule was reinstated by mail 
vote of the Directors Nov. 26, 1942, as 
follows: . 

Unless otherwise agreed at the time of 
purchase or sale, war tax on freight 
charges shall be paid as follows: On all 
feed sold delivered it shall be the duty of 
the seller to pay the tax imposed by the 
Federal War Tax Law, entitled “An Act 
to Provide Revenue to Defray Expenses, 
and for Other Purposes.” It shall be the 
duty of the buyer to pay the said war tax 
on all feed bought f.o.b. shipping point. 


It is the intention of this rule to impose 
the said war tax upon the party who, 
by the terms of the cofitract, assumés 
liability for the freight charges. This 
rule shall be in effect tntil the said war 
taxes are abolished. : 

Rule 7—-Carload. A carload shali be 
forty thousand (40,000) pounds, unless other- 
wise specified at time of purchase; provided, 
that where rules of carriérs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Comimerce Cominiis- 
sion or State Railway Commissions provide 
for minimum carload weights in excéss of 
the above, such minimum weights shall 
constitute a carload within the méaning 
of this rule. > 

Rule 8—Maker of Feed. Duriim wheat 
by-products shall not be deliverable on 
contracts for whéat feeds unless so specified. 

Rule $—Origin of Feed. (a) A sale of 
feedstuffs shall not of necessity mean that 
the feedstuffs will originate at the home 
address of the seller. If at time of sale 
buyer requests origin, seller is obliged to 
give same by zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1.—Shall mean either Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Zone No. 2.—Shall mean either Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, 

Zone No. 3.—Shall mean either Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Zone No. 4.—Shall mean either Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana. 

Zone No. 5.—Shall mean either Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho. | : . 

Zone No. 6.—Shail mean sithér New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland. 

(b) A sale of feedstuffs contemplates 
shipment from mills on or after the date 
of sale, unless otherwise specified. 

(c) The differential in freight rates shall 
be those in effect on date of contract of 
sale from seller’s business address, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered sales 
to any terminal markets the point speci- 
fied shall be considered as a rate basis only 
and not necessarily final destination of 
goods, and shipment shall be made to any 
point and via any line open for business 
designated by the buyer which is reached 
by lake, or lake-and-rail lines during the 
season of navigation, or by all-rail trunk 
lines at other times, at the differential in 
effect at the time of contract of sale, as 
shown by published tariff rates; provided 
shipment is made within contract time, and 
provided further, that such routing is in 
accord with transit arrangements of shipper. 

Rule 11—Definitions. In the absence of 
agreements to the contrary, definition of 
feedstuffs shall be the same as those adopt- 
ed and promulgated by the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States. 

Rule 12—Packing. (a) It shall be under- 
stood that all feedstuffs when sold in sacks 
shall be packed in new bags, unless other- 
wise specified at time of trade. 

(b) The weight of packages shall be net 
when packed, and two thousand (2,000) 
pounds net shall constitute a ton. 

(c) Each package of feed must bear a 
complete label, on which must be printed, 
in uniform type, a list of the ingredients 
in the package, showing percentages and 
protein content. The label must be printed 
on one side of a tag attached to the pack- 
age or upon one side of the package itself. 
In either case the label must be clear and 
distinct, in type of sufficient size to be 
easily read, and must conform in all cases 
to the uniform label adopted by the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States. 

Rule 13—Shortage, Damage and/or Over- 
charge. (a) All claims for shortage and/or 
damage shall be made by the receiver with- 
in fifteen (15) days after arrival, and must 
be accompanied by paid expense bill with 
railroad agent’s notations as to damages; 
likewise condition of equipment and seals. 

(b) Upon receipt within thirty (30) days 
after arrival of complete papers covering 
freight overcharges on delivered sales, seller 
shall immediately reimburse buyer. Upon 
receipt of complete papers, in such case, at 
any time after thirty (30) days from date 
of arrival, seller will undertake to collect 
claim for account of buyer. 

Rule 14—(a) Immediate or Rush Ship- 
ment shall mean shipment within three (3) 
calendar days from the date of receipt of 
shipping instructions, including day in- 
structions are received by seller. 

(b) Quick Shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within seven (7) calendar days from 
date of re:eipt of shipping instructions, in- 
cluding day instructions are received by 
seller. 

(c) Prompt Shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) calendar days 
from the date of receipt of shipping in- 
structions, including day instructions are 
received by seller. 

(ad) Unspecified Shipment. Where ship- 
ment is not specified, prompt shipment is 
understood. 

(e) Loaded, Spot, Instant or On Track 
shall mean that the goods are actually 
loaded and ready for billing, and the lading 
must be dated on the day of sale. 

(f) In Transit shall mean that the lad- 
ing must be dated at least one day prior 
to date of sale. 

(g) Deferred Shipment. In the purchase 
and sale of feed for deferred shipment the 
following specifications shall govern: 

Where a specific number of days is not 
specified in contract, but the time is re- 
ferred to as first half or second half of a 
given month, it shall be understood that 
up to midnight of the 15th shall be con- 
sidered the first half (this including Feb- 
ruary), the remainder of the month to be 
considered as second half. 

(h) The date on original bill of lading, 
from point of origin, as shown on ex- 
change of bill of lading, shall be accepted 
as the original date of shipment; pro- 





vided the shipment originates in the zone 
specified, 
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(1) Season Shipments. Season shipments 
shall mean shipment any time, at the sell- 
er’s option, between the date of sale arid 
Déc. 31 of the current year, inclusive. 

(3) On all shipments the date of isst- 
ance of bill of lading, signed by the agent 
of the railroad issuing same, shall be con- 
clusive evidence of date of shipment, unless 
conclusive evidence to the contrary can be 
shown. 

Rule 15—Directions. Unless otherwise 
agreed in the contract, all sales are under- 
stood to be for shipment at seller’s option 
at any time during time of shipment speci- 
fied or provided for in contract. 

Specifications on sales for spot, immedi- 
ate or quick shipment, or for shipment 
within less than fourteen (14) days, must 
be furnished by buyer at the time contract 
is made; and if so furnished, seller shall 
make shipment within time of shipment 
specified or provided for in contract. 

Specifications on sales for prompt ship- 
ment must be furnished by buyer as fol- 
lows: If not demanded by seller, specifica- 
tions must be fitirnished within fourteen 
(14) ‘days from making of contract, and if 
demanded by seller at any time at or after 
making of contract specifications must be 
furnished within three (3) days after such 
demand; and if so furnished, seller shall 
make shipment within fourteen (14) days 
after receipt of specifications. 

Specifications on sales for shipment with- 
in fourteen (14) days or more but not more 
than thirty-dne (31) days from making of 
edntract must be furnished by buyer as 
follows: If not demanded by seller, specifica: 
tions must be furnished within contract 
time; and if demanded by seller at any 
time at or after making of contract, 
specifications must be furnished within 
three (3) days after such demand; and if 
specifications, whether demanded or not, 
are furnished by buyer within three (3) 
days after making of contract, seller shall 
make shipment within contract time. 

Specifications on sales for shipment ex- 
tending more than thirty-one (31) days 
from making of contract are not due from 
buyer until commencement of contract time 
of shipment but must be furnished by buy- 
er as follows: If not demanded by seller, 
specifications must be furnished by buyer 
within contract time of shipment; if de- 
manded by seller at any time at or after 
commencement of time of shipment speci- 
fied in contract, specifications must be fur- 
nished within three (3) days after such de- 
mand; and if so furnished by the buyer, 
provided the same are received by the 
seller at least fourteen (14) days before 
the last day of contract time of shipment, 
seller shall make shipment within contract 
time. 

If, in any of the cases above mentioned 
and while the contract is still in force, 
specifications are furnished after the first 
three (3) days of time of shipment speci- 
fied or provided for in the contract shall 
have expired, the time of shipment shall 
be extended so that seller shall have the 
same amount of time after the receipt of 
specifications, within which to make ship- 
ment, as the length of time of shipment 
specified or provided for in the contract; 
and if so furnished, seller shall make ship- 
ment within the time of shipment as so 
extended under the foregoing provisions. 

If specifications are demanded by seller 
and are not furnished by buyer within three 
(3) days thereafter (in case last day of 
time of shipment is thirty-one (31) days 
or less from date of contract) or within 
three (3) days after commencement of 
period of shipment in case last day of time 
of shipment is more than thirty-one (31) 
days from date of contract, seller may, at 
any subsequent time before receipt of 
specifications, elect to treat the contract 
as broken and to hold the buyer for breach 
of contract. If the seller so elects, seller 
shall give notice to buyer of such election 
by sending a telegram or mailing a letter 
to buyer before the receipt of specifications. 

“The contract shall be deemed broken by 
the buyer at the expiration of the time of 
shipment mentioned or provided for in the 
contract, in the following case, viz: If 
specifications are demanded by seller during 
contract time, and buyer has failed to fur- 
nish same in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, and the seller has not during 
contract time given notice to buyer of the 
seller’s election to treat the contract as 
broken. If the seller elects to hold buyer 
for breach of contract, the seller shall give 
notice to the buyer of such election by 
sending a telegram or mailing a letter to 
the buyer prior to noon of the day following 
the expiration of the time of shipment 
specified or provided for in the contract.” 

If a buyer violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to a 
breach of contract, the seller shall, if he 
elects to treat the contract as broken by 
reason thereof, give notice of such elec- 
tion to buyer by sending a telegram or 
mailing a letter to the buyer prior to 
noon of the day following the day on 
which the seller receives notice of such 
violation by the buyer. 

In the event buyer fails to furnish speci- 
fications as required under these rules, or 
violates any of the other terms of the 
contract, amounting to breach of contract, 
and the seller gives due notice, as above 
provided, of its election to hold the buyer 
for breach of contract, the seller shall 
have the following rights: 

(a) To resell goods in the open market 
for buyer’s account, buyer to pay seller 
the loss incurred; or, 

(b) To retain goods, buyer to pay seller 
difference between contract price and mar- 
ket price in the event of market price 
being lower, and also in addition thereto 
such actual expense as shall have been 
incurred. 

(c) To cancel the contract on any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 

(ad) It shall be the duty of the seller, 
without demand, in event of default of con- 
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tract, to notify buyer of that fact by wire 
or telephone prior to noon of day following 
date of expiration of contract. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
seller gives due notice, as above provided, 
of his election to hold the buyer for breach 
of contract, the seller must give notice to 
the buyer which one of the above rights 
seller elects to exercise, such notice to be 
given by mailing letter or sending tele- 
gram to buyer. 

If the seller fails to ship as required 
by the contract or violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to breach 
of contract, the buyer shall, if he elects to 
treat the contract as broken by reason 
thereof, give notice of such election to the 
seller by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to the seller prior to noon of the day 
following the day upon which the buyer re- 
ceives notice of such violation by the seller. 

In the event seller fails to ship as re- 
quired under these rules or violates any of 
the other terms of the contract, amount- 
ing to breach of contract, and the buyer 
gives due notice, as above provided, of his 
election to hold the seller for breach of 
contract, the buyer shall have the following 
rights: 

fe) To cancel that part of the contract 
ipon which there has been default; or, 

(f) To buy in the open market a like 
quantity and quality of feedstuffs for sell- 
ers account, seller to pay buyer the loss 
incurred; or, 

(g) Seller to pay difference between the 
.ontract price and market price, if the 
narket price is higher than the contract 
price, and in addition such actual expense 
is shall have been incurred. 


Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
buyer gives due notice, as above provided, 
of his election to hold the seller for breach 
of contract, buyer must give notice to the 
seller which one of the above rights buyer 
elects to exercise, such notice to be given 
by mailing letter or sending telegram to 
seller. 

In event the buyer’s notice is not received 
by the seller at any time before shipment, 
the contract shall be extended so as to 
include the shipment and delivery when 
made, 

A change in _ specifications previously 
filed with the seller does not extend any 
contract except upon mutual agreement at 
the time such change is requested. 

Rule 16—Registration. On sales of feed- 
stuffs the seller guarantees that the feed- 
stuffs shall comply with the laws of the 
state into which it is sold, including regis- 
tration and tax, if any, unless otherwise 
agreed at the time of sale. 

Rule 17—Refusal of Shipment. Failure to 
make any shipment in keeping with the 
terms and conditions of a contract shall be 
grounds for the refusal only of such ship- 
ment or shipments, and not for the rescis- 
sion of the entire contract or any other 
contract between buyer and seller. 

Rule 18—Arbitration. In cases of arbi- 
tration of disputes resulting from transac- 
tions in feedstuffs, where one or both par- 
ties to the dispute are members of trade 
associations or exchanges that have adopted 
these rules, these rules shall define the 
rights of the parties and shall be the basis 
of award. 





STATE LAWS AS TO FEEDINGSTUFFS 


The following summary of state laws regarding the sale of commercial feedingstuffs has 
een made on the basis of reports received up to Feb. 1, 1948. Millers and others doing an 
interstate business in commercial feedingstuffs are advised to communicate with the state 
officials whose addresses are given in this summary for further details and for information 


coneerning possible current changes. 


ALABAMA 


Registration required annually by Oct. 23 
ee $2 per brand. Tax stamps required 

20¢ per ton, payable by stamps attached 
to each package or (by permit) monthly 
n affidavit of previous month’s sales. 
ermit system instituted Oct. 1, 1947. Whole 
eds and grains, unmixed meals made 
om whole grains sold for human con- 
imption, unmixed whole hay, straw, cot- 
ynseed hulls and corn stover are exempt, 
ut when ground or mixed are subject 
to the law. Label must show net weight, 
name, brand or trade-mark, name and ad- 
ress of manufacturer, jobber or importer, 
iinimum percentage of crude protein and 
1t and nitrogen-free extract, maximum per- 
entage of crude fiber, names of ingredients 
.nd percentage of each mineral or chemical 
dded. Prohibited ingredients of commer- 
ial feeds are: rice hulls, oat hulls, cotton- 
eed hulls, peanut hulls, barley hulls, coco- 
nut hulls, and other materials, weed seeds, 
mill oats or wild oats, ground straw, sugar 
cane bagasse (sugar cane pumice), and 
jther materials which have little or no 
nutritional value. Weight standards: 5 and 
10 Ib. (when packed in 50 or 100 lb. con- 
tainers), 8%, 10, 25, 50, 100, 150 and 200 lb. 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Industries, 
Montgomery. 

ARIZONA 


Inspection fee 8¢ ton. Registration annu- 
lly Jan. 1 (no fee), on all feeds but whole 
rains and meals. When sold in bulk or buy- 
ers’ packages, tax stamps or tags to cover 
ale and a statement containing information 
on label must be delivered. Label must show 
net weight, name and address of manufac- 
turer or person responsible for marketing; 
brand name; minimum percentages of crude 
protein and fat; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
ent; mineral feeds must bear label show- 
ing percentage of calcium, phosphorus and 
iodine and maximum per cent of salt. 
State Chemist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Inspection fee, 10¢ per ton. No registra- 
tion fee, but each brand of feeds must be 
registered, except whole grains, hays, straws 
and unmixed whole seeds or grains of ce- 
reals, Unadulterated wheat, corn, rye and 
buckwheat bran, shorts and middlings are 
exempt from inspection fee. Each package 
of commercial feed must have attached 
thereto a tag or label, printed on package, 
showing net wéight, brand name, name of 
ingredients, name and address of manufac- 
turer or jobber, minimum percentages of 
crude protein, crude fat, carbohydrates, and 
nitrogen-free extract, maximum percentage 
f crude fiber; common names of ingredi- 
ents; standard weights: 5, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 
75, 100, 125, 150, 175 and 200 1b. Regis- 
tration permanent. Enough tax stamp to 
cover sale must be delivered. Purchaser 
must be furnished with card with informa- 
tion or label. Commissioner of Revenues, 
Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Annual license of $3 for each plant. In- 
spection tax is 4¢ per ton, payable with 
stamps or special tags. Covers all feeds for 
feeding livestock and poultry except whole 
eeds of grain, when unmixed; fresh green 
roughage, and unprocessed liquid milk in all 
its forms; whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls, corn stover and wet citrus residue, 
when unprocessed and unmixed with other 
materials; wet garbage, and salt except 
in block or chunk form; and preparations 
which are sold as or represented to be 
primarily for tne cure or mitigation of dis- 
ease, and preparations which are sold for 
feeding domestic pets, such as dogs, cats 
and birds. Payment of tonnage tax must 
be indicated on the tag, either by the use 
of tonnage tax stamps or the official ton- 
nage tax paid insignia printed on tags by 


tag companies or printers anthorized to 
print this official tonnage tax paid insignia. 
All packages must be labeled to show net 
weight; brand name; mame and address of 
manufacturer or person placing commodity 
on market; minimum percentages of crude 
protein, crude fat; maximum percentages 
of crude fiber and ash; name of each ingre- 
dient; percentage of corn cobs, corn bran, 
oat hulls, barley hulls, rice hulls, ground 
light rice or similar materials; the maximum 
percentage of mineral matter contained; and 
in the case of mixed feeds containing more 
than 5% mineral ingredients, the minimum 
per cent of calcium (Ca), phosphorus (P), 
iodine (I), and the maximum percentage 
of salt if the same be added; and the 
maximum percentage of salt in any mixed 
feeds if more than 2% of salt is added. In 
the case of commercial feedingstuffs for 
which special qualities are claimed, such as 
vitamin potency or protein quality, a defi- 
nite guarantee relative to such quality; 
provided, however, the director may by rule 
and regulation permit the deletion of any 
such guarantees as may not be pertinent 
to a specific commodity. In cases where 
simple animal protein concentrates are sold 
or distributed the quality index of such pro- 
tein may be certified to in addition to the 
minimum per cent of crude protein. Di- 
rector, Department of Agriculture, Sacra- 


mento (14). 
COLORADO 

Permanent registration at $2 for each 
brand. Inspection fee 10¢ ton. All feed- 
stuffs must be registered, except whole seeds 
or grains, whole unmixed meals consisting of 
entire grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, kafir and milo, or a mixture of any two 
of the foregoing; whole hays, straws, sugar 
beet by-products, ensilage and cane mo- 
lasses when unmixed with other materials; 
unmixed meal from whole alfalfa; alfalfa 
unmixed meal from whole alfalfa hay; al- 
falfa stem meal sold to consumer direct; 
other materials consisting of 60% or more 
of water. The label either on tag or print- 
ed on package must contain net weight; 
name, brand, or trademark; name and 
address of person responsible for plac- 
ing commodity on market; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein, fat and nitrogen- 
free extract; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; specific name of ingredients. Direc- 
tor of Markets, 20 State Museum Bldg., 


Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 


Annual registration by Jan. 1 required; 
fee, $15 per brund. No wire or metal may 
be used in affixing tags or labels. The label 
either on tag or printed on package must 
show net weight and brand name; name and 
address of the suanufacturer or importer; 
minimum percentages of crude protein, 
crude fat, and the maximum percentage of 
erude fiber; and the name of each ingredi- 
ent. Dairy and Food Commissioner, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 
DELAWARE 


Annual registration required for each 
brand by Dec. 31; registration fee $1 per 
brand. Feeds in packages or cans of 10 Ib. 
or less may be registered for $10 per brand 
in which case they are exempt from inspec- 
tion tax. Report of total sales of each brand 
required on or before Feb. 1 of each year, 
with payment of tonnage tax of 10¢ per 
ton. Each package must be plainly marked 
on tag or printed on package with net 
weight of contents; name, brand or- trade- 
mark; name and address of manufacturer 
or dealer; minimum percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat; maximum percentage 
of crude fiber; specific name of each in- 
gredient. State Board of Agriculture, Dover. 


FLORIDA 
Registration annually, Jan. 1. Inspection 
fee, 25c per ton. Each package must have 
affixed thereto a tag or label stating the 
number of net pounds of feed in the pack- 
age; the name, brand or trade-name; the 
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name and address of the manufacturer or 
person responsible for placing the commod- 
ity on the market; and the minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat, and 
the maximum percentage of crude fiber, 
the name of eacn ingredient and the mini- 
mum or maximum percentage of added 
minerals. Each pag or package must bear 
spection fee, such tags or stamps being fur- 
a tag or stamp suowing payment of the in- 
nished to manufacturers or dealers by the 
Commissioner or Agriculture. Minera] in- 
gredients shall ve stated by their common 
or usual name. No trade names shall be 
permitted. The percentage of each mineral 
ingredient included in a regular feed mix- 
ture shall be given on registrations and tags 
and the total percentages shall not exceed 
5%; except thuc mineral. ingredients may 
be added to reguiar feed mixtures in 
amounts not exceeding 10%, provided such 
feed mixtures are labeled as supplement 
feeds. In mineral feeds cobalt shall not be 
declared present if the maximum percentage 
is less than one hundredth of one per cent 
of the cobalt element. All other mineral in- 
gredients in mineral feeds except salt shall 
be expressed in terms of the element. 
Phosphatic materials, whether treated or 
untreated, containing more than 0.2% Fluo- 
rine shall not be used in mixed feeds or 
in mineral supplements. Inspection fee 
stamps in lieu of tags are issued for use 
on feed sold in packages of less than 25 
lb. On package 10 lb. and under the guar- 
anteed analysis must be printed on a label 
attached to the package. Packages of feed 
weighing 25 lb. or more shall carry the 
Official Feed Inspection Tag. Commission- 
er of Agrirulture, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 


Brands must be registered annually by 
Jan. 1. Registration fee $2 for each brand. 
Firm registering must apply for license 
to sell feeds; no fee. Inspection fee, 20¢ per 
ton. Stamps to be secured from the state De- 
partment of Agriculture and affixed to the 
tags or labels. Every package must have a tag 
or label stating net weight, name, brand or 
trade-mark, names of ingredients, name and 
address of the manufacturer, jobber or im- 
porter, and statement of maximum percent- 
age of crude fiber and minimum percentage 
of crude fat and crude protein, names of 
ingredients. Tag printed in black ink is man- 
datory; printing on package optional. Every 
company selling feed in Georgia is required 
to maintain an attorney-in-fact in the state 
upon whom legal service can be made. 
Standard weights: 50, 75, 100, 150, 175 and 
200 lb. Commissioner of Agriculture, At- 
lanta. 

IDAHO 

Annual registration by April 1; fee is $5 
per brand. Inspection fee is 10¢ per ton, 
payable quarterly on statement of tonnage 
(this provision effective July 15, 1947). 
All feedingstuffs used in feeding of live- 
stock, fur bearing animals and poultry re- 
quire registration, except whole seeds or 
grains, the unmixed meals made directly 
from the entire grain of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, milo, 
peas and beans; whole hays, straws, cotton- 
seed hulls, corn stover; ground or whole 
mill screenings when unmixed with other 
materials. Feed retailer’s license is issued 
on annual basis; fee $2, due on April 1. 
Label must show net weight of the con- 
tents of the package, lot or parcel; name, 
brand or trademark; name and principal 
address of the manufacturer or distribu- 
tor; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein, minimum percentage of crude fat: 
maximum percentage of crude fiber. Mate- 
rials injurious to health of domestic ani- 
mals or poultry prohibited. Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 


Registration fee $25 for each brand or $1 
for each brand plus a 10¢ tonnage tax, 
feeds intended for mixing purposes only 
and so tagged are exempt. Registration 
must be made annually on or before Jan. 1 
or before offering goods for sale. Registra- 
tion is required for all materials used for 
feeding animals or birds, except: unmixed 
whole seeds or grains: whole unmixed meals 
made from corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, milo and other 
seeds or grains; whole unmixed hays, straws, 
cottonseed hulls, stover and silage. Each 
package must be labeled or branded with 
a statement showing the net weight of 
the contents; name, brand or trade-mark; 
name and principal address of the manu- 
facturer or person responsible for plac- 
ing the commodity on the market; mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
name of ingredients. If any foreign sub- 
stance is added to millfeeds, composition 
of the mixture must be plainly indicated 
on the label. Superintendent Division of 
Foods and Dairies, 39 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Inspection fee, 16¢ per ton on sales of 
25, 50 or 100 lb. packages. The inspec- 
tion fee is met with by requiring manu- 
facturers to order official tags by submis- 
sion of certificate of registration properly 
made out and attested. Registration is not 
accepted unless a minimum of $5 worth 
of tags is ordered with the registration. 
Registration permanent. All packages must 
have official state chemist’s label showing 
net weight, brand name, name and address 
of manufacturer, minimum percentages of 
crude protein and fat, maximum percentage 
of crude fiber and names of ingredients. 
Word “manufacturer” is understood to be 
party registering feed for sale. When feed- 
ingstuffs are sold in packages of 5 Ib. 
or less, in lieu of attaching state labels, the 
manufacturer may pay an annual registra- 
tion fee of $20 per brand. In this case the 
manufacturer’s private label must contain 
the information required by law on the 
state label. State Chemist, Purdue Univer- 
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sity Agricultural Experiment Station, La 


Fayette. 
IOWA 

Before any commercial feed is offered or 
exposed for sale or sold an annual regis- 
tration fee of 50¢ per brand must be paid 
to the department, accompanied by an 
affidavit of statement required on label. 
Dealers to furnish samples upon request. 
Label may be either on tag or printed on 
package, must be in type not smaller than 
eight point heavy gothic caps and must 
state net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trade-mark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or dealer; place of manufacture; 
minimum percentage of crude protein, crude 
fat and maximum percentage of crude fiber, 
names of each ingredient listed in the order 
of its predominance by weights; if added 
minerals exceed 5% the label must show the 
maximum amount of calcium and salt and 
the minimum per cent of phosphorus and 
iodine; percentage of calcium carbonate on 
poultry shells and limestone; wheat by- 
products included under the law, but if 
manufactured in Iowa do not require in- 
spection fee. Statement must be filed on or 
before Jan. 15 and July 15, which shall 
set forth the number of net tons sold or 
distributed in Iowa during the six preced- 
ing calendar months; and upon such state- 
ment pay to the department 10¢ per net 
ton of 2,000 lb. Secretary of Agriculture, 
Des Moines. 

KANSAS 


Registration required for each brand is 
permanent; no fees. Unmixed meals made 
directly from and consisting of the entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole 
unmixed hays, straws, cottonseed hulls and 
corn stover; other materials consisting of 
60% or more of water, exempt. Inspection 
fee 4¢ per ton. Fee may be paid by tag 
or stamp oa each package, or on Jan. 1 
and July 1 if a permit to do so is ob- 
tained. Label must state net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and crude fat, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; spe- 
cific name of each ingredient. Mineral feeds 
must be labeled to show net weight; name, 
brand or trademark; name and address 
of manufacturer; minimum percentage of 
calcium, phosphorus and iodine; and maxi- 
mum percentage of salt; and specific name 
of each ingredient. For further information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 

Inspection fee, 20¢ ton. Registration per- 
manent until renewals are called for by 
department; no fee. Kentucky guaranty tax 
tag or label, printed by department, must be 
attached to each bag and state: net weight 
of contents, name of feed, name and address 
of manufacturer or agent responsible for put- 
ting the feed on the market; guaranteed 
analysis stating minimum percentages of 
protein and fat and maximum percentage of 
crude fiber, the specific name of each in- 
gredient, and if a material of little or no 
feeding value is used, the percentage of 
same must be given. Standards have been 
mnade for many by-product feeds, including 
wheat feeds, and special purpose’ mixed 
feeds. Package sizes: 200, 150, 100, 50 and 
less than 50 lb. Materials solely of a medici- 
nal nature or poisonous, or injurious to 
health of animals are prohibited, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 

Registration required for each brand; 
registrations are permanent. No registration 
fee. Inspection fee, 25c per ton, stamps to 
be attached at shipping point to each 
package. Label on tag or printed on each 
package must state net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
d:ess of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein, crude fats and 
nitrogen-free extract; maximum percentage 
or crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
ent. Minimum percentage of nitrogen-free 
extract and maximum percentage of crude 
fiber are bracketed for carbohydrates. No 
dairy feed containing less than 15% protein, 
3% fat, nor more than 15% fiber; no mixed 
feed containing less than 5% protein, 2% fat, 
nor more than 15% fiber; no laying mash 
containing less than 18% protein, 3.50% fat 
nor more than 8% fiber; no hog feed con- 
taining less than 14% protein, 3% fat nor 
more than 8% fiber,—will be accepted for 
registration. Special grading for cottonseed 
meal. Standard weights: 100 Ibs net, but 
poultry feeds may be packed in sacks of 
8%, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. Harry D. Wilson, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration, Box 951, Baton Rouge (1). 


MAINE 
No inspection fee. Registration fee, $10 
per year for each brand, annually by Jan. 


1, or before offered for sale. Free regis- 
tration for second year if sales are no more 
than 50 tons for year registered. All arti- 
cles of food used for feeding livestock and 
poultry are required to be registered except: 
hays and straws; whole seeds and whole 
unmixed meals made from wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, corn, buckwheat, flaxseed and 
broom corn. Registration certificate must 
give information required on label. Label, 
either on tag or printed on package, must 
state net weight, brand name, minimum 
percentage of protein, fat and maximum 
percentage of fiber; name and address of 
manufacturer; name of ingredients; name 
of any artificial coloring matter used, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Augusta. 


MARYLAND 

Annual registration by Jan. 1; fee $15 per 
brand except that no fee is required on 
pure by-product millfeeds. All feedingstuffs 
used for feeding livestock and poultry are 
required to be registered except: whole 
seeds or grains; whole unmixed meals made 
from corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
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wheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo; whole un- 
mixed hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, corn 
stover and silage. No inspection fee. Label 
on each package must state net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; 


minimum percentage of crude protein and 


crude fat; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; specific name of each ingredient. L. 
E. Bopst, state chemist, College Park, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Annual registration, including true copy 
of tag or label, required by Jan, 1. Reg- 
istration fee, $20 for each brand, not re- 


quired for whole seeds or grains, also un- 
mixed meals made directly from the entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole 
hays, whole straws, unground cottonseed 
hulls, and unground corn, stover, when un- 
mixed with other materials. Label, either 
on tag or printed on each package must 
state net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trademark; name and address of man- 
utacturer or dealer; minimum _percent- 
age of crude protein and crude fat; maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. If the tag or 
label contains any claim of one or more 
dietary factors other than those speci- 
fied in the act, such tag or label shall bear 
a legible and plainly printed statement in 
the English language guaranteeing such 
claim. Director, Massachusetts Agricultural 


Experiment Station, Amherst. 
MICHIGAN 
Annual registration required by Jan. 1, 
feed is $20 per brand for wholesale manu- 


facturers; $10 per brand for retail manu- 
facturers. Registration not required for un- 
mixed whole seeds or grains, unmixed meals 


made direct from entire grains of corn, 
wheat rye, barley, oats; cracked or rolled 
corn, wheat and oats; whole hays, straws, 
ensilage and corn stover. No stamps re- 


quired, Each package must be labeled, show- 
ing net weight, name, brand or trade-mark, 
name of actual manufacturer and place 
where manufactured or name and principal 
address of person responsible for placing 
commodity on market, minimum percentage 
crude protein, allowing 1% of nitrogen to 
equal 6%% of protein; minimum percentage 
crude fat, except in case of meat and fish 
by-products, when actual percentage shall 
be declared, allowing not more than 1% 
variation, maximum percentage crude fiber, 
specific name of each ingredient used in feed 
manufacture, with percentage of each in- 
gredient present in amount of less than 5%. 
Special requirements for feeding molasses, 
semi-solid buctermilk, wet brewers’ and dis- 


tillers’ grains and mineral feeds, Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Agriculture, 
Lansing. 
MINNESOTA 

Registration permanent; no fee; sworn 
statement covering information given on 
label, required before feed can be _ sold. 
Manufacturer or dealer must file sworn 
ettatement on or before Jan. 31 of each year 
showing number of net pounds of each 
brand of concentrated commercial feed sold 


in the state. Inspection fee is 16¢ per ton 
on 100 lb. packages; 20¢ per ton on 60 Ib. 
packages; 24¢ per ton on 25 lb. packages; 
not less than 2/10¢ per package for smaller 
sizes. Each package must be labeled either 
on tag or printed on package, showing net 


weight of contents; name, brand or trade- 
mark; name and address of manufacturer; 
guaranteed analysis, showing minimum per- 
centage of crude fat and crude protein, and 


maximum percentage of crude fiber, humus, 
peat and sphagnum moss and names of in- 
gredients. Special guaranties required for 
mineral feeds, salts and vitamin D carriers. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Registration of brands required annually 
on Jan. Registration fee $5 for each 
brand. Registrations are to be filed with 
commissioner of agriculture and commerce, 
Jackson, and a copy of each registration 
is to be sent to the State Chemist, State 
College, Mississippi. No fee for registra- 
tion with state chemist. Inspection fee, 
20c ton. Permit may be obtained from 
commissioner of agriculture and commerce 
to file quarterly reports showing total ton- 
nage of all sales for preceding 3 months, 


and inspection fees may be filed with such 
reports. Each package must be labeled 
with tag showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trade-mark; name 


and address of manufacturer or guarantor; 
minimum percentage of crude protein and 
erude fat; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; specific name of each ingredient. Tax 
stamps are distributed by the commissioner 
of agriculture. Commissioner of Agriculture 


and Commerce, Jackson, 
MISSOURI 

Registration is required annually by Jan. 
1 for all feedingstuffs, including dog foods, 
except whole seeds or grains, the unmixed 
meals made directly from the entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole hays, straws, 
cottonseed hulls and corn stover, pure corn 
chops and pure ground ear corn, when not 


mixed with other materials and other mate- 
rials containing 60% or more of water. The 
registration fee is $2 for each brand for 
each calendar year or portion thereof. An 
inspection fee of 8c per ton required semi- 
annually (no tax tags or stamps). Every 
package must be labeled showing (a) net 
weight of the contents of the package, lot 
or parcel; (b) name, brand or trade-mark; 
(c) name and principal address of the manu- 
facturer or person responsible for placing 
eemmodity on the market; (d) minimum 
percentage of crude protein; (e) minimum 
percentage of crude fat; (f) maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; (g) minimum per- 


centage of nitrogen-free extract; (h) specific 
(common) name of each ingredient used in 
its manufacture. 


Information (a) to (h) must 
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be furnished on card or cards to purchasers 
who buy in bulk. Weight standards: 6, 
8%, 10, 25, 60, 100, 150 and 200 Ibs net. 
Information may appear either in the form 
of printing on package or tag attached to 
package. Materials prohibited are rice 
hulls, chaff, peanut hulls, dirt, ground or 
crushed corn cobs, sawdust, weed seeds, the 
viability of which has not been destroyed 
except in poultry feeds, more than 5% of 
mineral substances except in mineral feeds, 
other materials of little or no feeding value, 
subavances injurious to the health of do- 
mestic animals or poultry. Feed Division, 
State Department of Agriculture, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 
MONTANA 


Any brand of commercial feed offered for 
sale or sold must have printed on or at- 
tached a label stating the net weight; 
brand or trade name; name and principal 
address of manufacturer; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein; minimum percent- 
age of crude fat; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber and name of each ingredient 
used in its manufacture; also the minimum 
percentage of calcium, phosphorus or iodine 
and the maximum percentage of salt (NaCl) 
if same be present. Registration is annual 
by Jan. 1; fee, $2 for each brand or feed 
formula registered. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Labor and Industry, Helena. 


NEBRASKA 


A certified copy of the label statement for 
each brand must be filed and a sealed 
package of at least 1 lb of such commer- 
cial feeding stuff must be furnished the 
department of its authorized agent. Annual 
registration by Jan. 1 of each brand feed 
sold in this state together with a fee of $1 
for each brand registered. Inspection fee is 
10¢ per ton, payable on Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Sept. 15. Pure wheat, rye or buckwheat bran 
and shorts are exempt from fee. Each pack- 
age must be labeled showing net weight; 
name, brand or trademark; name and princi- 
pal address of manufacture or dealer; mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; the 
minimum percentage of crude nitrogen-free 
extract (carbohydrated minus fiber) con- 
tained in the feeding stuff; the name of 
each ingredient used in its manufacture, 
and in setting forth such name, the of- 
ficial names of all materials which have 
been so defined by the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control officials shall be used in 
the declaration of the names of ingredients; 
and the maximum amount of each foreign 
mineral ingredient. In the case of mineral 
feeds, mixed or unmixed, which are manu- 
factured, represented and sold for the 
primary purposes of supplying mineral ele- 
ments in rations for animals and birds. 
and containing mineral elements generally 
regarded as dietary factors essential for nor- 
mal nutrition, the maximum percentage of 
calcium including the maximum percentage 
by weight of limestone, shell and each oth- 
er ingredient of primary calcium content, 
the minimum percentage of phosphorus and 
iodine and the maximum percentage of salt, 
if same be present; provided, that if no 
nutritional properties other than those of 
a mineral nature be claimed for a mineral 
feed product, the percentums of crude pro- 
tein, crude fat and crude fiber may be 
omitted. Director, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Inspection, Lincoln. 


NEVADA 

No law specifically on the sale of stock 
foods or feedingstuffs, this being covered in 
a general way by the state food and drug 
law which requires that each package be 
labeled with a statement of the net weight 
and the name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer or distributor. “State- 
ments regarding minimum per cent of pro- 
tein and fat or maximum per cent of crude 
fiber in the product are not required, but if 
such statement is made on the label or tag 
attached to the package the published 
analysis must be correct within reasonable 
limits. No registration is required. Public 
Service Department, Division of Food and 
Drug Control, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Annual registration required during De- 
cember; registration fee, $15 for each brand. 
No inspection fee or tags. Label on each 
package must state net weight of contents; 
name of trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or shipper; place of manufac- 
ture; minimum percentages of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat, and maximum percent- 
age of crude fiber; names of ingredients 
(in bold type) if a compounded feed. Com- 
missioner, Department of Agriculture, Con- 
cord, 


NEW JERSEY 

Annual registration due Jan. 1. Registra- 
tion fee, 50c per brand. Inspection fee, 80 
per ton, payable July 1 and Jan. 1 on pre- 
ceding six months’ sales. Feed for mixing 
purposes only is exempt. All feeds must be 
registered, except whole grains and un- 
mixed meals of whole grains, whole hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls,» corn stover and 
wet brewers’ grains. Label must show net 
weight, brand name, manufacturer’s or deal- 
er’s name and address, minimum percent- 
ages of crude protein and fat, maximum 
percentage of crude fiber, names of ingredi- 
ents. No metal tags allowed. State Chemist, 
New Brunswick. 


NEW MEXICO 

Registration permanent. No fee; but ap- 
Plication must be accompanied by at least 
a minimum order of tax tags or stamps. 
Inspection fee 12¢ per ton. All feeds must 
be registered, except whole seeds or grains, 
whole hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, corn 
stover, when unmixed with other mate- 
riais; all other materials containing 60% 
or more of water. Label, either on tag or 
printed on package, must show net weight, 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or person responsible 
for placing commodity on market; minimum 








percentage of crude protein and fat; maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber; percentage 
of nitrogen-free extract; specific names of 
ingredients. Deputy in charge, Feed and 
Fertilizer Control Office, State College, New 
Mexico. 


NEW YORK 

Registration covering information on label 
required annually by Dec. 31. Registration 
fee $25 for each brand for wholesalers 
(permits unlimited sales at wholesale or re- 
tail); $10 for each brand for retailers 
(permits sale to ultimate consumer at only 
one place in state). One pound registration 
sample is required. All feedstuffs must be 
registered, except whole grains, roughages, 
unmixed meals made from whole grains, 
malt sprouts, unmixed ground or cracked 
bone, poultry feeds composed of whole or 
cracked grains, when all ingredients may 
be identified with the naked eye. Tags are 
not necessary on light-colored packages 
upon which the required statement is plain- 
ly printed. If tags are used, type must be 
not smaller than 8-point. Each package 
must be labeled showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; 
minimum percentage of crude protein and 
crude fat; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber if it exceeds 5%; the name of each in- 
gredient; and if any ingredient classified un- 
der concentrated commercial feedingstuffs 
is present in smaller amount than 5% of 
the whole, the minimum percentum of such 
ingredient; if artificially colored, the name 
of the material used for such purpose; 
percentage of total ‘roughages,’ if fiber 
content exceeds 10% (2% tolerance); in case 
of molasses, minimum percentage of sugar; 
in case of mineral or inorganic compounds, 
minimum percentage of each ingredient in 
amounts less than 5%. Metal fasteners with 
sharp points must not be used to attach 
tags. Commissioner, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
registration by Jan. 1. Fee, $1 
per brand sold in packages greater than 
5 lb.; $25 per brand if sold in packages 
of 5 lb. or less. Must furnish statement 
of annual sales in state. Inspection fee, 
25c a ton on each brand sold in packages 
of more than 6 lbs. On such brands as are 
sold in packages of 5 lbs or less, there is no 
inspection tax. Each package must be labeled 
to show net weight of contents (‘‘provided, 
that all concentrated commercial feeding- 
stuffs shall be in standard weight bags or 
packages of 10, 26, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 
and 200 Ibs’); name, brand or trade-mark; 
name and address of manufacturer or job- 
ber or importer; name of each and every 
ingredient; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; minimum percentage of crude fat, 
crude protein and carbohydrates. Special 
regulations for cottonseed meal. Metal fas- 
teners. prohibited; tags must be at least 
4 in. by 1% in. Commissioner, Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Registration is permanent and is required 
for all feedingstuffs used for feeding live- 
stock and poultry except whole seeds and 
grains, the unmixed meals made directly 
from and consisting of the entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat and broom corn, and whole hays, 
straws, ensilage and corn stover when un- 
mixed with other materials. $15 per brand 
license is optional in lieu of tonnage tax 
(payable July 15). Inspection fee, 20¢ per 
ton, payable Jan. 15 and July 15. Semi- 
annual tonnage affidavit is basis of inspec- 
tion tax. Feeds in packages of 10 Ib. or 
less are exempt if $15 annual brand registra- 
tion has been paid. Bach package must bear 
tag or label showing net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer; guaranteed analysis, 
showing minimum percentage of crude fat 
and crude proteins, and maximum of crude 
fiber, and a statement of the ingredients 
from which the feed is compounded; per- 
centages of certain inferior feeds. Mineral 
feeds must also show the minimum percent- 
age of calcium, phosphorus, iodine and the 
maximum percentage of salt. State Food 
Commissioner and Chemist, Bismarck. 


OHIO 


Registration annually by Jan. 1. Fee $20 
per year for each brand for wholesale dis- 
tribution, $5 per year for each brand for 
retail distribution only (permits sales at five 
places); no inspection fee; all feeds must 
be registered except hays, straws, whole 
seeds, whole grains or unmixed meals made 
from corn, oats, wheat, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat or other whole standard grains, 
Label must show net weight, brand name, 
name and principal address of manufac- 
turer or person responsible for placing the 
commodity on the market; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein, minimum per- 
centage of crude fat, maximum percent- 
age of crude fiber, specific name of each 
ingredient. Special statement necessary for 
condimental, mineral and vitamin carrying 
feeds. Chief, Division of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Registration required for each brand; no 
registration fee; registration permanent un- 
less canceled. All feed, except hay and 
straw, the whole seed or grains of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, rice, buck- 
wheat or broom corn or any other whole or 
unground grain or seed, included. In- 
spection fee, 10¢ per ton, each package 
must have state inspection label. Tax tag 
must have printed on it statement showing 
net weight of contents; name, brand or 
trademark; name and address of manufac- 
turer or importer; minimum percentage of 
crude protein, crude fat and nitrogen-free 
extract; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
names of ingredients; percentages of sub- 
stances of little or no feeding value. Manu- 
facturer’s guaranteed analysis must corre- 
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spond with analysis shown on manufactur- 


er’s registration form on file with state 
board of agriculture. Secondhand sacks as 
containers of poultry and dairy, feed are 
prohibited; except that any clean or brand- 
ed sack may be used the second time if 
turned inside out so that outer surface is 
free of all descriptive matter of former 
contents of sack. Joe C. Scott, president, 
State Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma City. 


Annual registration by Jan. 1; fee of $10 
required for each brand if registered on or 
before July 1, fee $5 for balance of year. 
Law includes all feedstuffs, except whole 
seeds or grain, unmixed meals made from 


entire grains, unground hays, straws, un- 
ground and unmixed screenings, cotton- 
seed hulls, corn stover, oat hulls, feed 


molasses when unmixed with other mate- 
rials and all other materials containing 
60% or more of water. Tags or stencils 
on each package must state net weight; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
per cent of crude protein and fat; maximum 
per cént of crude fiber and ash (maximum 
of 12% on fiber except on single feeding- 
stuffs containing more than 12% natural 
fiber); specific name of each ingredient; in 
the case of poultry feed, maximum percent- 
age of grit and shell and other mineral 
matter. Division of Foods and Dairies, State 
Department of Agriculture, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Registration fee is for $5 for each new 
brand. Registration of old brands is 
based on number of tons sold during the 
last preceding calendar year, as follows: 
150 tons and less, $5; more than 150 tons 
and not more than 300 tons, $10; more than 
300 tons and not more than 600 tons, $15; 
more than 600 tons, $25. If no sworn 
statement of tonnage sales is made by man- 
ufacturer, then brands can be reregistered 
at $25 each. Pure wheat, rye and buck- 
wheat by-products, pure corn meal made by 
grinding and bolting corn, and pure corn 
and oats chop can be registered annually at 
$5 per bran, no tonnage sales being re- 
quired. Label on eéach package must 
show net weight of contents; brand or 
trade name; name and address of man- 
ufacturer or importer; minimum guar- 
anties for protein and fat; and maximum 
guaranty for fiber; minimum percentage of 
total sugar in case of feed molasses; mini- 
mum percentage of total solids in case of 
semisolid buttermilk; statement of composi- 
tion in the case of by-product feeds and a 
list of ingredients for mixed feed. Metal 
fasteners of all kinds prohibited. The use 
or addition to any feedingstuffs of oat hulls, 
oat feed, oatmeal mill by-product, clipped 
oat by-product, flax plant refuse, elevator 
chaff, cottonseed hulls, ground corn stalks, 
cocoa shells, coconut shells, is permitted and 
such feeds will not be considered as adul- 
terated with these materials provided the 
maximum fiber shall not be found, upon 
analysis, to exceed 11% plus 10% tolerance, 
making a total of 12.1%. Director, Bureau 
of Foods and Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND a 

Registration annually required for each 
brand; registration fee $10 per brand; no 
inspection fee. All feeds included except un- 
mixed whole seeds or grains, unmixed meals, 
consisting of entire grains; whole hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls, corn stover and 
silage, when unmixed. Label must show: 
net weight, name, brand or trademark, 
name and address of manufacturer or per- 
son placing commodity on market, minimum 
percentage of crude protein and fat, maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber, name of 
each ingredient, maximum percentage of 
salt if over 2%. Special label requirements 
for mineral feeds. Feeds sold for mixing 
purposes only exempt from fee. Chief, Bu- 
reau of Markets, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Conservation, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Registration required on Jan. 1 annually; 
no fee. Inspection fee 25¢ ton. Stamps must 
be attached to each package; feed for mix- 
ing purposes only is exempt if so labeled. 
All feeds must be registered, except whole 
grains, hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, and 
corn stover. Label must show weight of 
package, name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer, jobber or im- 


porter; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat; maximum percentage 
of crude fiber; names of ingredients. Mo- 
lasses, sugar feeds and poultry scratch 
feeds must contain at least 9% crude pro- 
tein; beet pulp and corn bran 8%, corn 
chop 7%. Standard weights: 25, 50, 75, 100, 
125, 175 and 200 feed may be packed 
in smaller packages if baled and bale is 


properly stamped. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Registration required annually on or be 
fore January 1 or before goods are offered 


for sale. Fee $1 for each brand; $15 per 
brand for pet foods if sold in packages of 
5 lb. or less; $20 per brand for mineral 


feeds; $25 initial registration for livestock 
remedies ($5 annual renewal for remedies). 
Inspection fee is 15¢ per ton payable on 
sworn statement on Jan. 15 and July 15 
on preceding six months’ sales (effective 
Jan. 1, 1948). Manufacturers have until 
Jan. 15, 1949, to claim refund for tax tags 
required by the old law still on hand Jan. 
1, 1948. Inspection fee does not apply to 
pet foods sold in 5 Ib. or less, mineral feeds 
and livestock remedies. Label for commer- 
cial feeds must show net weight; name, 
brand or trademark; name and principal ad- 
dress of manufacturer or person responsible 
for placing commodity on market; minimum 
percentage of crade protein, and crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
specific name of each ingredient and the 
actual percentage by weight of limestone or 
other calcium carbonate-bearing material 
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and of common salt contained in the feed; 
provided that, if the total amount of added 
mineral matter exceeds 5% by weight of 
the whole feed, then the label shall also 
show the minimum percentage of calcium, 
phosphorus and iodine. Special régulations 
for labeling mineral feeds and livestock 
remedies. Information may appear in form 
of printing on packages or tags attached to 
package; if printed .on tags must not be 
smaller than 10-point. All feeds included 
except whole grains and meals made there- 
from. L. V. Ausman, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Pierre. 
TENNESSEE 


Registration required for each brand; no 
fee; registrations permanent. All feeds in- 
cluded except whole grains, hays and corn 
stover. Inspection fee, 20¢ per ton. Tax 
stamps to be affixed to each package or 
tag. Label on each package must state net 
weight; brand; name and address of manu- 
facturer; names of all ingredients; per- 
centage of crude fat and crude protein; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber. Stand- 
ard weights 5, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 140 
lb. Commission, Department of Agriculture, 
Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Registration required for each brand; 
no registration fee; registrations are per- 
manent. Inspection fee, 10¢ per ton (must 
be paid before feed is offered for sale); tax 
tags to be affixed to each package. The 
official tag is the only label recognized, 
and includes the following information: 
net weight; brand name, name and address 
of manufacturer or importer; minimum per- 
centages of protein, fat and nitrogen-free 
extract; maximum percentage of fiber; 
names of the ingredients, and percentage of 
each ingredient when rice hulls, peanut 
shells, corn cobs, oat hulls or other simi- 
lar substances are present in a mixed feed. 


All feeds included except whole grains, 
hay and straw. Standard weights: 6, 6%, 
8%, 10, 12%, 16%, 25, 50, 75, 100, 126, 


133% and 143 lb. Director, Texas Agricul- 
ural Experiment Station, College Station. 


UTAH 

Annual registration by Jan. 1 required for 
ill brands; registration fee, $4. Fee for 
change in registration, $1, feed mixed to 
order is exempt. No inspection fee, except 
10¢ per ton on feeds mixed to order. All 
feeds included except whole grains and meals 
made therefrom or the unmixed feed made 
directly from and consisting wholly of any 
one of the following entire grains: corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flax- 
seed, kafir, milo or other seeds or grains. 
Each package shall have affixed thereto a 
tag in a conspicuous place on the outside 
thereof containing a legible and plainly 
printed statement clearly and truly certify- 
ing the net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trade-mark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or distributor; minimum percentage 
of crude protein and crude fat; maximum 
percentage of ash, crude fiber, and maximum 
percentage of minerals; specific name of 
each ingredient. State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Sait Lake City. 


VERMONT 

Annual registration by Dec. 31 required for 
each brand; registration fee: wholesalers 
$20, retailers $10. (Retailer is one selling 
“at a place, not places, designated in the 
license (application) to the ultimate con- 
sumer ... for feeding purposes and not for 
resale.”’) All feeds, including feeds for dogs, 
foxes and minks, except whole grains and 
meals made therefrom. Each package must 
be labeled, showing net weight of contents; 
naine, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or importer; minimum 
percentages of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient; percentage of 
weed seed or screenings, except in poultry 
feeds, provided it exceeds 2%. Use of wire 
or metal fasteners to attach tags prohibited. 
Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

No registration fee for concentrated feeds, 
but for wheat and corn products a regis- 
tration fee is required ranging from $5 to 
$20, according to the mill's capacity. Wheat 
products containing screenings require state 
inspection tags, and do not come under ca- 
pacity registration. Registrations for con- 
ecentrated feeds due annually Jan 1; for 
wheat and corn products, annually July 1. 
Concentrated feeds must have state inspec- 
tion tags; inspection fee, 15c per ton; wheat 
and corn products, if not containing screen- 
ings, exempt from inspection fee. Label on 
each package must show net weight of con- 
tents; brand; name and address of manu- 
facturer; minimum percentages of protein 
and fat; maximum percentage of fiber; list 
of ingredients; guaranty ag to purity; 
standard weights: 10, 25, 50, 100, 140, 150 
and 175 lb. Commissioner, Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


Registration annually, on or before April 
1 or before offered for sale required for each 
brand per year. Fee not more than $6 per 
year per brand; 1947 fee is $6. Retail dealers 
nust pay license fee of $2. Each package must 
be labeled. showing net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or dealer; guaranteed 
inalysis showing minimum percentage of 
rude fat and crude protein and maximum 
percentage moisture; maximum percentage 
of crude ash (not to exceed 12% except 
in mineral feeds); maximum percentage 
of crude fiber (not to exceed 10%), and a 
list of the ingredients from which the 
concentrated commercial feedingstuff re- 
ferred to in such list by inclusion of the 
registered brand name thereof, is com- 
pounded. All feeds included except whole 
Srains, hay and meals made therefrom. No 
screenings allowed in middlings and shorts. 
Director of Agriculture, Olympia. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


Registration required for all commercial 
feedingstuffs used for feeding animals and 
birds, except whole seeds or grains and un- 
mixed meals made directly from the entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo (when 
no part is removed or anything added), 
whole hays, straws, corn stover; all other 
unmixed materials containing a minimum 
of 60% of water. Registration fee for 
each brand, $1. Does not apply to feeds 
prepared from pure grain by West Virginia 
milis. Registration annually on or before 
July 1. Inspection fee, 15¢ per ton on feeds 
in packages of 10 lb. or more; 5¢ per cwt. 
on feeds in packages of less than 10 Ib. 
Fee is payable by Jan. 20 and July 20 on 
sworn statement of sales during preceding 
six months. Label must show net weight 
(gross weight not accepted); name, brand 
or trademark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or person responsible for placing 
commodity on market; minimum percentage 
of crude protein and crude fat; maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; specific name of 
each ingredient, with statement of amount 
or percentage of such ingredients as salt, 
chareoal, carbonate and phosphate of lime, 
grit and such inferior and _  objection- 
able materials as commissioner may pre- 


scribe; specific name of each and every 
ingredient used in the manufacture of 
the commercial feedingstuff in common 


English term for such ingredient; the actual 
per cent, source and condition of grain 
screenings used; per cent of oat millfeeds 
containing hulls, peanut millfeeds contain- 
ing hulls, ground nonleguminous hay or any 
other materials used as a filler. Tags must 
at all times agree with the affidavit mak- 
ing application for registration. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Charleston. 
WISCONSIN 


Registration annually required for each 
brand. Registrations expire Dec. 31. Fee is 
$1 per brand plus inspection fee; or whole- 
salers’ license of $15 per brand permitting 
sale or resale anywhere in state; or a 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF GRAIN-PRODUCT FOODS 
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The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Bconomics 
in co-operation with the National Research Council, gives the nutritive value in 1 Ib of 
grain-product foods as purchased: 


Food item 
GRAIN PRODUCTS: 
Corn meal— 
White, degerminated . 
White, whole-grain 
Yellow, degerminated. 
Yellow, whole-grain . 
Flour— 
Buckwheat, light .... 
Rye, light 
Rye, whole-grain .... 
GO ps ncceccucsee veces 
Wheat, patent ....... 
Wheat, patent, 
GBPIGNOR sc cicccsce 
Wheat, self-rising 
Wheat, self-rising, 
enriched ........66. 
Whole wheat ........ 


BAKED GOODS: 
Bread— 
Rye, light ...ccseecs 
White, enriched ... 
Whole wheat 
Cake, light batter type 
Cookies, assorted, plain 
Cracker-meal; crack- 


ers, assorted ....... 
Crackers, graham ... 
Wee DOSS sccccccccens 
Fem, BOO ecvtcceces 
Pi@, CFOMM .ccccccsee 


o 
B ry 
3 be eo 
$3 2 os OS 
4) se 
Cal— 
ories ———Grams——, 
1612 34.0 6.0 357-8 
1658 41.3 16.8 335.5 
1615 37.7 5.4 354.1 
1658 41.3 16.8 335.5 
1607 28.6 5.0 361.8 
1624 40.4 4.1 356.4 
1638 60.8 7.7 341.4 
1591 158.4 82.2 *%64.5 
1611 49.0 4.1 344.6 
1611 49.0 4.1 344.6 
1546 46.3 4.1 331.0 
1546 46.3 4.1 331.0 
1633 569.0 9.1 32.87 


1186 
1187 
1486 
1990 


1914 


1194 *29.1 *15.4 *234.7 
38.6 9.1 237.4 
43.1 15.9 217.9 
29.1 37.2 258.8 
27.2 57.7 340.5 
43.1 46.8 330.1 
36.3 45.4 337.3 


1903 
1649 


19.1 21 344.1 


8 
1208 *13.2 *43.6 *190.7 
1014 *12.7 *44.5 °140.7 


2 . 
g 4 a3 6 £ g 
3 a § a s 2 
° Py > 3 ° S& $3 
im P=) 9 2 = 2 8 88 
6 & & 5 Be a@ & <¢* 
Inter- 
nat’l 


Milligrams units -——Milligrams—— 


45 636 45 °O0 .72 .42 4.3 0 
82 1126 12.3 *0 1.86 .55 7.9 0 
45 636 4.5 1360 .68 .27 4.1 0 
82 1253 12.3 2330 2.04 .75 93 0 
560 400 45 0 1.41 .36 9.5 0 
82 1262 69 *0 .68 .31 41 0 
277 1675 21.8 *0 2.13 .94 7.9 0 
1031 2660 36.3 490 6.18 1.40 9.4 t 
86 422 30 0 .30 .15 3.6 0 
86 422 13.2 0 *2.0 *%1.2 °16.0 0 
1000 1500 2.7 *0 .10 .10 3.0 0 
1000 1500 *13.2 *0 *2.0 *1.2 *16.0 0 
173 1748 #17.3 *0 2.53 .66 26.3 0 
100 °436 3.6 °0 .71 «4.18 866.0 0 
*254 *454 *8.2 0 *1.10 *.70 *10.0 0 
*272 #1680 11.8 °0 41.28 .70 16.1 0 
281 *572 9.1 . 15 84.44 «63.0 0 
*100 *295 *2.7 *@ %16 °.16 °3.3 0 


100 486.463 8 *0 *31 70 2.7 
6 *0 1.36 .64 6.8 
8 * %11 °%37 4.2 
6 °° °%33 °18 418 ° 
3 9 
2 0.0 
2 3.5 


* 
ooo 


6 
8 
*313 °313 °5 
*60 *100 = 8. 
91 °173 2 
8 

2 





retail license fee of $5 permitting sale from Rolls, plain, enriched 1380 37.2 27.7 245.6 254 %464 *8. *0 *1.10 *.70 *10. 0 
one point to ultimate consumer. Feed for Rolls, sweet, un- 
mixing purposes is exempt if so labeled. enriched ........... 1379 365.4 24.6 264.2 °%254 %4654 . *0 35 -60 . 0 
Inspection fee is 5¢ per ton (applies only 
if $1 registration fee is elected. All feeds BR’KF’ST CEREALS: 
included, except whole grains and meals Corn flakes ......... 1631 35.9 3.2 364.6 *45 254 °%4.5 *0 *.72 -39 7.2 0 
made therefrom. Each package must be Oatmeal .eccccccccee 1799 64.5 33.6 309.6 245 1657 23.6 *0 2.49 63 -62 0 
labeled showing net weight, name or brand; Rice flakes; puffed 
manufacturer’s name and address; ingredi- FICO cocccccccvececs 1647 32.7 1.8 376 *41 *418 4.1 *0 -*.23 °12 °6.3 0 
ents; minimum percentages of protein, fat 
and maximum percentage of fiber; special Wheat cereals— e 
regulations for minerals added. State De- Farina ....... ccoesee 2633 83.3 4.5 345.5 95 568 3.6 0 -28 +25 4.4 0 
partment of Agriculture, Madison. Farina, enriched .... 1631 62.2 4.5 345.5 95 568 *°%6 *0 °1.66 1.2 %6 0 
Flakes; puffed wheat 1688 64.0 6.8 352.8 150 1603 16.8 *0 -67 56 19.3 0 
WYOMING Shredded wheat .... 1676 47.2 6.4 357.3 *173 *1748 *17.3 *0 -93 .66 19.0 0 
Annual registrations required, due Aug. 1. Whole-grain uncooked 1671 63.1 9.1 344.1 173 1748 17.3 *0 2.02 -59 20.7 0 
No fee. Registration tags required. Each - 
package must bear a tag from Department OTHER CEREALS: 
of Agriculture and a printed label show- Barley, peéarled, light 1620 37.2 4.6 357.8 73 858 *9.1 *0 .66 .37 14.1 0 
ing net weight of contents; name, brand or Hominy ....... ecccce 1620 38.6 3.6 358.2 60 8318 4.5 0 6.68 )0—Ss(iw33 4.8 0 
trademark; name and address of manu- Macaroni, spaghetti . 1636 59.0 6.4 335.6 100 654 64 °° .69 .36 9.5 0 
facturer or dealer; minimum percentage of Noodles ...... ceeeees 1746 64.9 22.7 320.6 109 708 8.6 *890 °.59 *.54 *°9.5 0 
crude protein and crude fat; maximum Ri 
percentage of crude fiber; specific name of nae. 1616 34.0 7.7 352.8 177 1376 26.0 *0 1.33 0.22 20.7 0 
each ingredient. All feeds included except Converted ........... 1593 °34.5 °1.4 °360.8 °41 °418 °3.2 °0 1.04 .18 17.2 0 
whole grains, hay and meals made there- Whi 1593 34.5 1.4 360.5 41 418 3.2 +0 24 12 6.3 0 
from. Commissioner of Agriculture, Chey- MIt® we sere gst Lindel hg = : - ' : ies 
enne. *Indicate imputed value. tTrace or presence of small amounts. 
UNIFORM FLOUR EXPORT TRADE TERMS OFFICE FOR FOOD AND FEED 
. CONSERVATION 
The uniform flour export trade terms (uniform commissions, premiums and discounts) Organization, functions and procedures 


as adopted by the Flour Millers Export Assn. became effective July 1, 1946: 
(ALL IN CENTS PER CENTAL) 





Maximum Basic Optional 
Country Commission Terms Terms Premium Discount 
BOMVIR ccccescee 868 Cash or irrevocable Sight draft (D. P.) 
credit before shipment (not recommended) 2% 
Bras .cccccceecs 1080 Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 14% % 
Colombia ....... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
Costa Rica ..... 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
CUBR cccccccecs - luce Sight Draft (D. P.) 45 days date 1% 
Cash before shipment 
or S/D vs. irrevoca- 
ble credit 1 % 
60-day bank credit 4% 
Dom. Republic .. 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
BOURGES? « scsede - 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
El Salvador ..... 10c Sight Draft (Dv. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Guatemala ...... 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
SERIEE cccécccoces WOO Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
45 days date 1% 
Honduras ....... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Nicaragua ...... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 2 % 
PAMAMA .cccccee 106 Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
45 days date 1% 
POR .ccccccsess 206 Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
Venezuela ...... 10¢ 15 days date or Sight Cash before shipment 1%% 
Draft (D. P.) except 60 days date 1%% 
Ciudad Bolivar and 
Caripito 
25 days date or Sight Cash before shipment 1%% 
Draft (D.P.) in Ciu- 60 days date 1%% 


dad Bolivar and Cari- 


pito 





“D. PP.” means “documents against payment.” 
“Sight Draft (D.P.)"" means in fact arrival draft as most mills instruct bank hold 


draft for arrival of shipment. 


“45 days date” or “60 days date” means from date of ocean B/L. 
In some markets 


approximate clearance date. 


“Cash before shipment” 


If B/L not dated use 
terms are not 


feasible (at present Brazil and Ecuador) but these optional terms are indicated in case 


situation changes. 


“Cash before shipment’ means payment in hand by mill or sight draft credit opened 


before shipment clears from seaboard. 


If cash or bank credit not received before ship- 


ment from seaboard, mill will draw Sight Draft (documents attached) at price applying 


to Sight Draft terms. 


If draw 45 days date draft and buyer pays at sight (on first presentation) discount 


will be 1%, which is premium included in price. 


If buyer pays cash before shipment, 


discount will be as shown for Cash before shipment plus 1%. In Venezuela if draw 60 days 
date draft and buyer pays at sight (on first presentation) discount will be 1%%, which is 


premium included in price. 
for Cash before shipment plus 1%%. 


If buyer pays cash before shipment, discount will be as shown 


for the Office of Food and Feed Conserva- 
tion were set up by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as authorized by the 80th Con- 
gress, and were effective Dec. 30, 1947. The 
office formulates and carries out a pro- 
gram for the conservation of food and feed 
through disseminating information as _ to 
ways and means that consumers, farmers, 
industrial users and other handlers of food 
and feed may help in alleviating shortages, 
and assist in stabilizing prices. In carry- 
ing out such a program the secretary is 
authorized, through the dissemination of 
information, educational and other cam- 
paigns, furnishing of assistance, and such 
other voluntary and cooperative measures 
as he deems necessary or appropriate to 
encourage and promote the efficient utiliza- 
tion, care and preservation of food and 
feed, the elimination of practices which 
waste food and feed, the control and eradi- 
cation of insects and rodents, the con- 
sumption of less of those foods and feeds 
which are in short supply and more of 
those foods and feeds which are in abun- 
dant supply, and other conservation prac- 
tices. 

The Office of the Director plans and 
directs a nation-wide program to promote 
the voluntary conservation of food and feed 
consistent with the policies and objectives 
thereof. 

The Consumers Activities Division serves 
as a focal point for the development and 
coordination of a comprehensive program 
for the promotion of food conservation 
practices as they relate to the consumption 
of food in the home and in public eating 
places. 

The Farm Activities Division serves as a 
focal point for the development and co- 
ordination of a comprehensive program for 
the promotion of food and feed conserva- 
tion practices on the farm. 


The Industry Activities Division serves 
as a focal point for the development and 
coordination of a comprehensive program 
relating to the use of grain and other 
foods by distillers, brewers, millers, wet 
and dry processors, bakers, industrial food 
users, and other food and feed manufac- 
turers and handlers. 


The Office for Food and Feed Conserva- 
tion has no field offices. It may use facili- 
ties of regularly established field offices of 
the Department of Agriculture, and other 
agencies in carrying out its operations. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY AND THE PRODUCTION OF FLOUR 


UNITED STATES WHEAT GROUND, FLOUR AND MILLFEED PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 





Wheat ground, flour produced and 
Commerce from reports by mills which produce approximately 98% of the flour produced in the U. 8. 
WHEAT 
Expressed in thousands of bushels 
° Total July August Sept’ber October Nov’ber December January February 
| oe 684,620 47,500 51,442 54,210 60,069 57,690 60,647 64,575 57,162 
1945-46....... 602,203 62,281 54,460 61,886 67,752 52,403 52,974 69,591 59,361 
1944-45....... 587,463 42,342 46,671 46,463 49,424 48,011 46,485 61,287 46,893 
1943-44....... 644,138 40,053 42,828 45,565 48,690 48,699 49,463 52,063 46,441 
1942-43....... 620,240 41,465 40,920 44,663 47,703 43,307 46,069 49,959 44,286 
1941-42....... 478,499 40,625 39,123 43,247 44,251 37,560 42,403 43,611 38,621 
1940-41....... 478,895 38,921 40,474 42,268 46,319 39,707 37,078 40,000 36,575 
1939-40....... 476,263 38,833 43,746 61,101 48,025 37,770 36,848 39,323 36,400 
1938-39....... 479,161 39,290 42,098 44,235 43,896 40,324 38,357 38,755 36,447 
1987-38....... 465,524 38,872 39,993 42,467 43,477 40,209 33,538 37,421 34,924 
1936-37....... 461,977 43,660 42,087 40,055 41,770 36,844 37,832 37,586 34,630 
1935-36....... 455,507 33,918 37,141 41,686 45,664 38,254 33,123 40,042 38,987 
1934-35....... 440,665 33,701 39,682 40,371 41,833 37,393 34,323 37,766 34,509 
1933-34....... 431,560 38,288 30,866 34,473 37,371 37,067 33,492 39,903 36,028 
1932-33....... 474,409 36,023 41,417 43,015 42,880 39,841 38,006 36,949 33,133 
1931-32....... 483,991 45,362 44,413 44,569 47,463 45,230 37,157 37,290 35,130 
1930-31....... 506,976 43,721 47,654 49,382 49,913 42,428 41,307 42,529 37,939 
1929-30....... 627,343 42,895 60,725 47,683 60,445 43,912 41,062 43,812 40,506 
1928-29....... 627,757 39,552 47,657 48,014 52,890 46,289 42,246 45,767 41,292 
1927-28....... 613,854 38,547 44,099 48,131 49,792 44,882 42,604 42,823 41,645 
FLOUR 
Expressed in thousands of sacks 
1946-47....... 300,162 22,067 23,859 23,672 26,064 24,988 26,201 27,906 24,714 
1945-46....... 264,035 22,247 23,205 22,212 24,805 22,488 22,732 25,605 25,611 
1944-45....... 252,670 18,270 20,147 20,061 21,320 20,681 19,976 21,998 20,138 
1943-44...... 234,762 17,300 18,435 19,703 21,044 21,033 21,332 22,400 20,010 
1942-43..... ‘ 224,612 17,784 17,577 19,195 20,574 18,652 19,898 21,633 19,169 
2062-48. cc cee 205,462 17,479 16,840 18,610 18,998 16,103 18,195 18,683 16,619 
1940-41....... 206,446 16,668 17,407 18,204 19,522 17,125 16,005 17,283 15,803 
1939-40....... 204,720 16,527 18,663 21,934 18,479 16,264 15,913 16,952 15,729 
1938-39....... 205,090 16,674 17,954 19,010 18,883 17,322 16,495 16,613 15,204 
1937-38....... 197,909 16,493 17,009 18,099 18,514 17,048 16,009 15,907 14,841 
1936-37....... 196,517 18,45 17,930 17,068 17,876 16,517 16,103 16,033 14,771 
1935-36....... 193,889 14,479 15,841 17,748 19,398 16,217 14,063 16,942 16,466 
1934-35....... 189,361 14,357 16,962 17,291 17,995 16,094 14,792 16,297 14,894 
1933-34....... 184,585 16,219 13,169 14,778 16,035 15,907 14,371 17,089 15,419 
1932-83....... 202,787 15,343 17,650 18,412 18,389 17,089 16,313 15,831 14,143 
1931-32....... 207,356 19,310 18,930 19,081 20,382 19,386 15,970 16,033 16,076 
1930-31....... 215,396 18,553 20,213 20,921 21,201 18,001 17,587 18,095 16,154 
1929-30....... 224,534 18,301 21,674 20,331 21,497 18,694 17,453 18,640 17,215 
1928-29....... 225,974 16,691 20,326 20,604 22,709 19,422 18,167 19,627 17,691 
1927-28....... 218,005 16,440 18,849 20,521 21,201 19,081 18,101 18,114 17,591 
MILLFEED 
Expressed in thousands of pounds 
1946-47..... 11,320,320 641,300 712,000 902,900 1,022,700 986,140 1,043,760 1,112,700 982,960 1, 
1945-46..... 9,908,420 924,640 957,240 906,100 1,003,720 914,920 925,100 1,038,080 1,032,900 
1944-45..... 10,192,209 725,248 798,575 795,783 849,492 828,573 807,183 894,085 815,807 
1943444... 9,355,182 682,257 736,986 776,800 832,679 835,600 852,056 901,486 799,386 
1942-43...... 8,895,123 718,093 706,616 765,128 817,014 743,560 787,629 847,171 752,936 
1941-42...... 8,277,481 703,201 674,351 745,899 766,313 650,110 732,746 756,199 663,743 
1940-41...... 8,294,194 681,823 705,137 736,441 785,828 687,760 639,306 690,728 630,124 
1989-40...... 8,310,962 689,557 772,787 890,697 762,851 655,454 635,415 682,637 630,066 
1938-39...... 8,455,725 702,336 743,993 770,077 765,608 704,995 672,015 681,624 625,888 
1937-88...... 8,380,366 701,642 717,658 761,784 781,689 722,674 673,105 676,738 631,061 
1936-37...... 8,389,677 793,510 768,322 723,978 749,121 666,240 687,727 681,276 628,005 
1935-36...... 8,237,836 599,548 659,717 744,779 $21,200 692,087 595,761 728,216 709,674 
1934-35...... 7,752,890 600,486 704,298 716,936 736,619 655,023 601,417 657,904 599,975 
*-1938-34...... 7,636,408 680,822 548,544 609,599 656,225 653,267 689,978 706,100 639,724 
1932-33...... 8,312,708 631,452 731,368 752,259 762,369 691,984 660,411 646,950 672,587 
1931-82...... 8,464,637 802,424 785,106 781,318 $28,114 789,737 645,812 646,881 610,366 
1930-31 9,082,292 774,252 851,404 888,576 899,580 762,108 739,243 761,935 678,795 
1929-30.. 9,294,290 746,628 882,931 831,523 886,004 776,745 728,157 772,726 717,926 
1928-29.. 9,128,555 697,371 819,994 820,934 910,900 780,189 727,305 792,580 716,899 
1927-28 9,006,608 668,232 761,468 833,108 866,428 782,841 745,242 753,889 736,387 


(000’s omitted): 


March April May 
63,301 56,818 55,744 
44,975 42,745 36,220 
51,284 50,627 54,541 
46,020 40,972 41,984 
47,927 40,668 35,482 
38,194 36,878 36,141 
39,792 40,899 39,045 
37,812 37,632 38,694 
41,068 37,698 39,066 
39,589 36,085 35,784 
38,605 38,468 34,892 
38,273 36,453 35,328 
36,309 35,466 35,567 
38,320 34,187 37,089 
40,705 42,560 40,392 
38,669 37,55 35,844 
40,137 39,127 36,946 
43,083 41,854 41,329 
42,004 39,475 42,7388 
45,280 39,519 40,449 
27,423 24,704 24,393 
20,933 19,878 16,890 
22,053 21,702 23,376 
19,846 17,714 18,117 
20,716 17,587 15,391 
16,421 15,794 15,490 
17,644 17,644 16,848 
16,307 16,207 16,687 
17,544 16,158 16,691 
16,856 15,355 15,168 
16,468 16,346 14,782 
16,174 15,366 14,835 
16,653 15,261 15,300 
16,390 14,612 15,882 
17,379 18,224 17,203 
16,627 16,066 15,168 
17,099 16,648 15,709 
18,320 17,779 17,603 
18,046 16,927 18,295 
19,153 16,672 17,076 
091,260 967,100 930,000 
622,980 682,280 492,800 
893,834 886,299 954,507 
793,659 701,802 728,569 
818,299 693,035 603,659 
657,985 641,182 628,939 
686,651 706,944 675,411 
657,156 656,277 673,073 
730,612 665,468 693,372 
710,240 650,595 646,817 
697,451 704,618 642,595 
694,897 665,223 650,921 
634,700 621,828 625,968 
674,687 607,078 657,205 
709,357 745,950 711,463 
671,858 659,666 616,606 
713,507 702,189 668,303 
763,376 742,542 732,153 
725,848 683,046 742,133 
799,669 698,267 716,029 


millfeed produced by months for crop years ended June 30, as compiled by the Department of 


36,083 


24,171 
17,529 
22,850 
17,826 
16,433 
16,227 
16,761 
15,057 
16,542 
16,609 
14,969 
15,376 
15,349 
14,714 
16,811 
15,327 
15,214 
17,027 
17,468 
15,206 


927,500 
505,660 
942,823 
713,902 
643,084 
656,814 
669,141 
614,992 
699,737 
707,364 
656,834 
675,913 
597,746 
613,279 
696,558 
627,664 
647,400 
713,579 
711,356 
645,048 





WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION AT PRINCIPAL CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wheat flour production at principal 


Buffalo Kansas City Minneapolis 

tT) Pere ee 27,634,470 18,983,333 18,699,256 
BBE. ccccccccece 25,988,050 15,856,116 16,431,801 
BOO. cecccscsces 26,341,479 15,364,136 16,449,807 
BB44G. wc cccccscee 24,849,936 12,756,573 14,783,589 
BOER s coccevceves 23,990,365 13,717,116 14,436,850 
1948. .cccccccecs 20,408,663 12,692,784 11,693,135 
BO4D. wc ccccccsees 19,953,137 13,410,079 11,019,724 
BOO. ccccceccens 19,214,531 12,176,833 10,273,454 
BOSD. ccccccseses 19,969,115 14,202,389 10,896,510 
BOSS. cc vccccccce 19,992,825 14,659,898 12,438,575 
ROBT oc ccccvccecs 20,093,542 14,371,606 11,135,644 
1936... cccccceces 20,433,657 12,157,376 12,647,227 
| Seer 18,884,796 11,898,078 13,006,872 
Aer ee 18,865,071 11,479,095 13,880,387 
BOSS. ccccccccece 19,171,311 11,938,005 14,275,158 
BOER cc cccccecees 19,186,573 13,881,269 14,165,287 
BOSD. ccccccacecs 21,709,650 14,771,620 17,878,279 
BOBO... wccccccecs 24,049,043 15,239,265 21,162,500 
|)! See ree 19,860,619 15,538,947 21,161,395 
LOSS. wccccccgess 19,717,657 14,827,964 238,997,758 
19,662,355 14,467,742 22,618,500 

18,956,785 12,111,299 23,114,786 

18,546,639 10,604,999 23,636,732 

13,697,674 10,227,321 22,891,095 

12,666,639 9,578,079 26,437,382 

18,137,541 9,227,609 30,659,094 

13,118,780 7,772,907 29,148,630 

10,276,986 7,050,602 29,406,195 

13,109,048 7,111,176 34,301,744 

11,657,612 4,840,763 28,251,107 

11,065,145 6,595,792 34,617,256 

11,536,795 6,166,811 36,341,634 

12,917,086 5,616,302 35,454,822 

11,208,358 4,658,606 34,827,789 

10,011,386 4,497,449 34,640,501 

9,543,799 4,077,325 33,382,593 





Toledo 
5,617,950 
5,458,720 
5,974,296 
6,105,618 
6,067,180 
5,581,100 
4,418,410 
3,991,207 
3,932,936 
4,059,699 
3,987,032 
4,104,887 
3,438,606 
3,817,825 
3,940,002 
4,369,977 
4,309,864 
4,659,891 
4,528,406 
3,821,869 
4,135,698 
3,922,646 
3,430,098 
3,564,654 
8,175,298 
2,646,000 
2,377,667 
1,822,663 
3,054,778 
2,191,109 
2,897,860 
3,062,892 
2,855,230 
2,907,660 
2,562,112 
2,707,936 


8t. Louis Wichita 
3,090,696 5,674,994 
2,620,174 5,194,860 
2,581,400 6,088,353 
2,265,973 4,630,486 
2,286,090 4,571,835 
1,551,336 4,209,876 
1,395,079 3,892,486 
1,501,448 3,479,990 
1,737,265 4,010,209 
1,520,960 3,775,971 
1,887,611 4,696,446 
1,861,969 4,239,388 
1,665,637 3,710,456 
2,006,256 3,626,152 
2,162,272 4,066,142 
2,100,720 4,867,776 
2,799,370 3,246,883 
4,021,528 3,660,800 
3,867,619 3,674,485 
3,220,084 3,568,253 
2,751,840 3,905,594 
2,823,613 4,023,660 
2,442,054 3,183,869 
2,500,223 4,034,903 
3,445,831 3,654,461 
2,975,362 3,757,375 
2,951,299 sevens 
2,824,719 = = = .sseee 
3,624,664 = = ....6. 
3,740,636 = = sesoce 
3,173,742 ° 
8,481,345 = .sseee 
$3,289,787 = ..eoee 
S.074806 ——§ cevcce 
2,032,062 = = .eseoce 
2,020,180 ee 


Salina 
4,783,475 
3,771,633 
4,136,513 
4,672,630 
4,699,575 
4,617,145 
4,479,219 
4,611,173 
6,165,547 
4,604,761 
4,422,767 
4,143,148 
3,635,151 
3,463,351 
3,228,831 
3,728,165 
4,291,042 
3,743,279 
3,906,466 
3,794,213 
3,179,922 
2,869,197 
2,584,064 
2,210,219 
1,910,873 
3,398,891 
3,278,055 


Seattle 
4,329,385 
3,465,438 
3,855,320 
3,537,570 
3,575,985 
2,759,647 
2,522,493 
2,608,094 
2,847,606 
2,365,957 
2,297,902 
2,469,367 
2,118,546 
2,390,338 
2,025,909 
2,337,766 
2,559,456 
2,512,647 
2,888,730 
2,998,980 
2,582,959 
2,292,890 
2,361,445 
2,862,553 
3,303,713 
2,884,048 
2,093,060 
2,650,547 
3,036,520 
2,529,160 
2,179,328 
2,134,166 
1,746,033 
1,996,838 


Tacoma 
3,276,658 
5,060,788 
4,596,810 
3,999,483 
3,840,851 
3,356,163 
3,843,329 
3,767,502 
3,935,921 
3,826,667 
4,009,923 
3,362,699 
4,160,810 
3,622,562 
2,823,304 
2,528,351 
3,693,261 
3,869,632 
4,408,126 
3,961,934 
3,377,364 
2,907,546 
2,270,950 
2,527,567 
3,044,147 
2,852,882 
2,902,993 
2,728,612 
3,305,426 
2,809,156 
2,793,372 
2,800,103 
2,281,401 
2,671,131 





centers in the United States as reported to The Northwestern Miller, by calendar years, in sacks: 


Portland 
3,737,573 
3,370,520 
3,776,628 
3,381,048 
3,535,605 
3,336,573 
3,364,663 
3,704,618 
4,199,035 
3,928,267 
3,645,861 
3,622,176 
3,228,008 
2,239,855 
2,206,607 
2,511,803 
2,370,771 
2,258,187 
2,577,400 
2,315,052 
2,505,243 
2,491,460 
2,578,598 
3,964,474 
4,146,066 
3,873,107 
3,183,069 
2,744,974 
2,586,935 
4,345,320 
1,793,988 
1,777,032 





Minneapolis Calendar Year Flour Production 


Minneapolis flour production by mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller, by 
months and calendar years, in sacks: 

1947 1946 1945 1944 
Jan. 1,659,001 1,586,445 1,346,711 1,356,384 
Feb. 1,472,149 1,401,890 1,167,097 1,137,499 
Mch. 1,696,943 1,449,207 1,281,371 1,179,286 
April 1,508,745 1,258,183 1,351,360 1,094,898 
May 1,531,128 908,463 1,404,854 1,147,031 
June 1,481,002 823,206 1,336,169 1,099,706 
July 1,507,372 1,189,890 1,249,613 1,127,290 
Aug. 1,517,078 1,512,719 1,360,720 1,275,929 
Sept. 1,694,516 1,440,343 1,319,467 1,322,483 
Oct. 1,741,604 1,760,185 1,653,032 1,412,444 
Nov. 1,495,629 1,556,245 1,523,337 1,295,951 
Dec. 1,394,189 1,544,925 1,456,076 1,334,688 
Tot. 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 


Buffalo Calendar Year Flour Production 


Bu 
ing t 
and 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Tot. 


ffalo flour 


o The 


1947 
2,208,099 
1,811,221 
2,114,426 
2,679,936 
2,407,528 
2,423,983 
1,806,419 
2,404,322 
2,463,741 
2,573,890 
2,502,265 
2,238,640 


production 
Northwestern Miller, 
calendar years, 


in 
1946 

2,495,470 
2,268,045 
2,119,305 
1,861,413 
1,749,647 
1,902,968 
2,217,062 
2,201,019 
2,098,789 
2,415,822 
2,403,468 
2,255,042 


by 
by 
sacks: 

1945 
2,002,594 
1,898,500 
2,121,967 
2,152,891 
2,265,492 
2,236,258 
2,245,600 
2,379,854 
2,176,560 
2,491,684 
2,320,536 
2,049,543 


mills 


report- 
months 


1944 
1,900,981 
2,085,540 
2,206,319 
1,900,070 
1,964,332 
2,006,711 
1,909,433 
2,047,643 
2,126,368 
2,322,895 
2,274,028 
2,105,616 





27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 


Kansas City Calendar Year Flour Production 





Kansas City flour production by mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller by 
months and calendar years, in sacks: 

1947 1946 1945 1944 
Jan. 1,638,740 1,481,894 1,272,095 1,366,352 
Feb. 1,517,917 1,473,677 1,120,241 1,123,105 
Mar. 1,638,037 1,284,443 1,250,766 908,302 
April 1,487,227 1,121,808 1,075,052 $10,566 
May 1,471,265 1,229,839 966,395 
June 1,548,915 1,284,379 1,015,432 
July 1,782,838 1,296,329 1,110,626 
Aug. 1,661,298 1,317,048 1,142,969 
Sept. 1, 1,285,976 1,176,343 
Oct. 1, 1,478,489 943,412 
Nov. 1, 1,354,496 1,100,409 
Dec. 1, 1,399,427 1,092,662 


Tot. 18,983,333 15,856,116 15,364,137 1 

















9 7ne a7 
‘ 


2,496,575 





United States Wheat Flour Milling Capacity 

















United States flour milling capacity is 
summarized as follows, by states, in The 
Northwestern Miller’s ‘List of Flour Mills 
in the. United States and Canada,” which 
includes all wheat flour manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States with a 
24-hour capacity rating of 50 sacks or 
more known to be active or potentially 
active on Jan 1, 1948, as compared with 
those so recorded on Jan. 1, 1945: 

19 45 — 7——1948—— 
No. Capacity No. Capacity 
Alabama 5 2,270 4 2,470 
Arizona ... 4 1,920 6 2,220 
Arkansas 21 2,630 15 1,480 
California 20 18,150 15 17,140 
Colorado 29 19,908 25 19,700 
Connecticut. 2 580 2 580 
Delaware 21 1,920 19 1,818 
D. of C. ce 1 800 1 800 
Florida .... 1 rer 1 tee 
Georgia 27 5,530 26 5,160 
TOOMO occ se 33 10,748 29 11,008 
Illinois 54 75,216 45 72,755 
Indiana 131 34,224 88 31,670 
a Bo 26 21,100 18 17,430 
Kansas 83 173,925 72 179,560 
Kentucky 115 28,883 106 28,288 
Louisiana 1 100 1 100 
Maine ..... 3 200 2 100 
Maryland 83 13,942 69 16,027 
Sere 2 200 1 200 
Michigan 156 33,295 118 31,364 
Minnesota 80 142,822 71 = 144,507 
Mississippi . 2 600 3 2,300 
Missouri 106 =106,675 82 111,653 
Montana 33 17,562 24 17,081 
Nebraska 65 34,607 52 36,583 
Nevada .... 6 510 3 360 
New H. a 1 1,200 1 1,200 
N. Jersey 10 2,680 7 2,620 
N. Mexico 17 2,445 12 2,260 
New York 60 117,776 54 118,116 
N. Carolina. 168 27,019 171 27,658 
N. Dakota . 29 21,198 16 18,400 
re 160 62,237 131 57,686 
Oklahoma 36 46,894 35 50,354 
Oregon 26 30,320 21 26,830 
Pennsylv’a. 249 223 30,784 
8S. Carolina, 40 69 36 5,640 
8S. Dakota 15 4,020 13 4,030 
Tennessee 113 35,135 113 36,712 
BOOS .scies 47 81,985 45 84,745 
=== 16 15,340 27 13,995 
Virginia 265 40,485 234 37,807 
Washington 26 48,510 20 41,700 
W. Virginia 68 8,656 53 7,759 
Wisconsin 76 13,690 42 10,950 
Wyoming .. 9 3,080 8 2,880 
Totals . 2,571 1,349,699 2,160 
Canada 
Alberta .... 84 16,725 73 
Br. Col’'mbia 7 250 7 
Manitoba .. 41 11,500 34 
N. Bruns’ck 12 570 7 
Nova Scotia 11 300 10 
Ontario .... 175 53,295 152 
Pr. B. 1 10 435 7 
Quebec = 56 12,140 52 
Sask’chewan 72 17,125 57 
Totals 468 112,340 399 110,793 
UNITED STATES MILLS 


Number and capacity of U. 8. flour mills 








compiled by The Northwestern Miller from 

various sources, including “The List of 
Flour Mills in the U.S. and Canada”: 

Total 

Year— No. of mills capacity 

(sacks) 

y 2 1,334,480 

S 2,534 1,327,920 

a, PERE EEE CL Ee 2,662 1,340,314 

1945 1,349,699 

1,367,982 

1,377,251 

1,391,145 

1,433,54( 

1,445,286 

1,545,93' 

1,569,12 

1,590,44 

1,614,96 

1,647,60 

1,644,66 

1,660, 46 

1,665,786 

1,816,566: 

1,805,651 

1,928,48 

gs TE Oeccece 4,868 1,947,38 

BOO U ce cocesccccescccs 5,303 1,929,836 

 , ERERT CTRL Tee ee 5,766 2,048,775 

BOs 00 cee dvecccesces 6,971 1,960,00 

, MOP eee 7,208 2,016,25 

BOBS s cc cveccqccccecsss 7,348 2,073,68 

BOER sd cccecsccvecccecs 7,548 2,163,45 

BOER esccocccccccscces 7,603 2,127,97 

BOBO. ceccccccsecoceces 7,883 2,067,80 

BOER Cece eeccesseders 7,983 1,971,172 

BORG. coccccccscccvces 7,05 1,949,29 

BOAT oc ccncscvcedecece 7,032 1,927,82 

BORO s ve ccceasecoscese 7,357 1,953,267 

BGEGS. cc cccveccvcccccce 7,243 1,941,194 








FLOUR MILLING CAPITALS OF U.S. 
New York, N. Y., 1675 to 1800. 
Baltimore, Md., 1800 to 1820. 
Richmond, Va., 1820 to 1834. 

Rochester, N. Y., from 1834 to 1860. 

St. Louis, Mo., from 1860 to 1882. 

Minneapolis, Minn., from 1882 to 1930. 

Buffalo, N. Y., since 1930. 

Osnaburg is a heavy, coarsely wove! 
cloth made of short staple cotton fiber 
too short to be used in sheeting. Construc 
tion of goods is described in terms of th 
number of yards to the pound: 37” 4.00 yd 


means 4 yd. of 37” material to the pound 
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UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION BY STATES 

Wheat flour production by states for calendar years, as compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, from reports by mills which produce approximately 
98% of the flour produced in the United States, in sacks (000’s omitted): 








1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 - 1942 1941 

oT! eas 51,920 43,883 40,429 36,926 36,891 32,507 31,902 
Minnesota ........ 39,319 33,910 35,139 29,126 27,750 23,819 ° 22,039 
PEE OTE. 6c cc cses 32,498 33,455 32,028 29,891 27,999 26,345 26,590 
Bilewourt 26.6 .%.0. 27,272 23,020 22,850 18,925 19,876 18,853 17,904 
0 Se oa 21,772 19,087 18,888 14,897 13,419 12,761 12,248 
ND. -db'é 6 5 4.0 000% 14,129 12,649 14,741 13,270 12,336 11,159 10,606 
Washington ...... 12,608 12,854 13,216 12,192 11,973 10,052 9,884 
COE 5.0 0 5.0 He's 14,302 12,170 12,037 10,870 9,829 9,055 8,902 
GE iG 5 9.28 Ve cews 9,259 9,377 9,701 9,211 9,568 9,847 8,608 
GE oc adewsicever 7,472 7,095 7,617 6,638 6,649 6,288 6,454 
NOUPASEA. 2.2.00... 8,517 7,379 7,327 6,23 6,561 6,063 6,153 
TD © nk cae rdws 4,246 4,306 3,671 3,404 3,527 3,746 4,505 
GURIROEBIG 0k cheers 4,845 4,403 4,945 4,72 4,351 4,325 4,452 
Oe eee ee $2,700 4,463 4,407 4,111 3,584 4,071 4,470 
Montana ......... 4,174 4,121 3,426 2,947 2,771 2,493 2,258 
THONGS os ok ccc $2,486 4,166 4,250 3,990 3,954 3,821 4,132 
Michigan ......... 4,457 4,381 4,065 3,308 3,296 3,205 3,038 
Kentucky ......... $1,855 3,637 3,545 3,432 3,504 3,489 3,200 
Pennsylvania ..... $1,391 2,338 2,021 1,464 1,818 2,051 2,179 
ColeraGo ......... 5,576 4,583 4,266 3,063 2,740 2,320 2,205 
North Dakota .... 4,766 4,198 4,089 3,143 2,997 2,654 2,425 
Give +tsc0es o's hs 3,601 3,292 3,344 2,901 2,725 2,658 2,449 
UO aa 41,814 + 3,338 3,319 2,772 3,011 3,250 3,292 
North Carolina ... 1,041 1,702 1,700 1,501 1,682 1,902 1,914 
Wisconsin ........ 2,413 2,101 2,022 2,110 2,119 1,988 1,897 
Maryland :......... 7652 1,431 1,424 963 82 312 594 
| Ree $1,286 2,248 1,867 1,486 1,159 993 1,098 
GOOTBia .....-see0 693 609 701 611 597 560 491 
South Carolina ... +163 335 310 235 227 236 237 
West Virginia .... 4133 326 282 213 217 147 160 
a ee 15,439 2,340 2,177 1,807 1,817 1,952 1,440 
**302,429 273,197 269,804 336,369 229,776 212,918 207,745 


*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Dakota and Wyoming. ftIn- 
luded under others after June, 1947. **Preliminary. 
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Wheat flour production by states for trop years ended June 30, as compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce from reports by mills which produce approximately 
98% of the flour produced in the United States, in sacks (000’s omitted): 











State— 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 1942-43 1941-42 1940-41 
SIE o 5. 0 06 600K dece coud 49,736 40,433 37,890 38,458 34,944 31,066 31,285 
BONE on vee scatevecs 39,438 33,296 32,477 27,727 26,575 22,813 21,533 
PE WEEE 6nd acvdrxedovde 34,246 32,703 30,537 28,989 27,508 26,205 26,008 
SP yer 26,193 21,894 20,667 19,941 19,263 18,231 17,354 
. ere re 21,369 18,497 16,759 14,424 12,750 12,344 13,164 
PL bb Ad poe 00s ches wr 13,742 13,207 14,551 12,699 12,058 10,452 10,553 
po Pee 12,510 13,417 12,578 12,179 11,457 9,197 10,339 
er re 13,981 11,262 11,628 10,467 9,672 8,602 8,849 
MOE ¢NG-c'o bab e2 0000 ¥ 6.008% 9,410 9,545 9,445 9,173 10,371 8,949 2,210 
err eee 8,339 7,022 6,768 6,431 6.438 6,106 5,844 
OG. cavcsccccccesscee 7,631 7,265 7,379 6,438 6,459 6,104 7,238 
DEES ees esvccevescsce 4,400 3,846 3,399 3,712 3,501 3,978 4,751 
COURPEOOMIR.. cc cecweseenese 4,895 4,549 4,896 4,452 4,461 4,162 4,428 
Rs a a eS 4,782 4,295 4,197 3,944 3,833 4,120 4,567 
PPP 4,530 4,152 3,732 3,265 3,382 2,972 3,094 
COMPRES cccccossecccces 5,310 4,202 3,733 2,894 2,532 2,053 2,277 
PEEL. wands overeecsacs 4,169 3,932 3,065 2,929 2,746 2,343 2,155 
2) Ee eee ee 4,872 3,895 4,188 3,939 3,920 3,862 3,860 
WE. Sd. ca RPecpecci essa 3,517 3,244 3,226 2,774 2,745 2,466 2,383 
BEOMUMGE ccc ccccecccseccs 3,779 3,671 3,389 3,486 3,510 3,349 3,022 
Pennsylvania .........-. 2,735 2,095 1,774 1,556 2,000 2,147 2,129 
North Dakota .......... 4,728 4,038 3,633 3,056 3,080 2,436 2,292 
WORMED, ga wees ntsesece 2,291 1,985 2,074 2,106 2,063 1,910 1,763 
North Carolina ......... 1,999 1,602 1,585 1,649 1,787 1,879 1,923 
Virginia 3,711 3,235 2,942 2,863 3,124 3,352 3,248 
Idaho ..... 2,381 3,116 1,638 1,364 983 1,189 982 
Maryland 1,415 1,381 1,243 915 513 384 775 
South Carolina ......... 351 296 299 231 232 243 224 
GOGRMER.. oc cndocisccceses 764 534 693 614 600 489 569 
WONG. WHE cecccsncce 311 309 226 236 165 157 167 
WGC cccciccccccscs ° 86s Criss @. nee Fae y wae ter 197 
CERES cccccescccescases 2,627 2,117 2,084 1,767 1,939 1,852 1,266 

United States ...... 300,162 264,035 252,570 234,762 224,612 205,462 206,448 


*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Dakota and Wyoming. 





PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, showing the pro- 
juction of durum wheat products in the United States: 





- Sacks Exports 
Durum wheat *Semolina *Flour macaroni, 
1947— ground, bu. produced produced etc., lb. 
JUIPSDOCOMMBET 2... cr ccccccerececcsoes 13,996,975 5,353,104 785,523 29,937,871 
FANUATY-TUNE 2. ccccccccccccvesscvees 9,936,202 4,026,058 400,063 +33,319,100 
1946— 
July-DeCOMber .....cccrccscesecccees 11,428,936 5,163,498 OO Lc eee 46,252,127 
JOMGRTTTORS 2c ccccccweccscccccccee 9,578,574 3,642,316 723,562 25,856,026 
1945— 
Se Perrrrrrrr rrr rer ree 12,663,562 4,171,084 1,315,576 7,760,088 
JOMORET=TUNS 2. ccc csc cccectsvsccces 13,260,803 4,266,212 1,400,803 4,795,898 
1944— 
July-December .......scccsecerceces 12,769,977 3,609,752 1,786,888 7,738,271 
JOMRET“TGRS oi ccc cece cr cccccecesses 9,172,805 3,146,644 784,744 3,381,071 
1943— 
July-December ....--cccecsscccsveves 11,235,744 3,613,644 1,199,717 1,944,340 
JOMMETSEMBS sic ccccecetrascscsccces 12,742,102 3,981,044 1,466,562 1,351,985 
1 — 
July-December .......cccccccccvssece 11,137,704 3,383,736 1,346,512 1,999,828 
JQMUMFY-TUNE 2. cc ccsccccccvesvaccece 9,641,236 2,937,754 1,086,154 1,425,903 
1941— 
July-December .......--cccvecccceees 9,319,560 2,905,102 1,035,184 2,235,046 
JOMURTT TURE 2 ccc cccceseccvcscccce 8,204,118 2,696,272 786,751 1,475,196 
1940— 
July-December .......ccessceceesecee 8,294,842 2,318,639 911,307 1,707,295 
Bee |) PRUETT LT 7,210,373 2,804,605 772,258 1,882,682 
1939— 
July-December ....-ccccccssccvesoves 8,213,319 2,729,706 796,023 2,929,050 
JGMGRTH<TUNE 2c ccicscccsccesesscese 7,231,375 2,463,649 660,163 1,494,226 
38— 
July-December .......sccccevccvceves 7,590,460 2,440,939 812,459 1,783,847 
January-June ..... cc ccs ccrccvccecce 6,881,882 2,236,468 581,683 1,345,699 
1937— 
July-December .......ccceccrcccceses 6,747,909 2,097,476 694,446 1,532,537 
JAMUATY-JUNE 2... ccc ccccccccnvccseses 4,872,839 1,653,623 365,234 1,515,939 


*Total production included under semolina when production of semolina and flour is 
not reported separately. 

tJuly through November. 

**Granular and flour listed in semolina total since most mills continued on an 80% 
extraction rate throughout period. 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 

















output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: - 

Northwest— 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ......... 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 14,436,850 11,693,135 
Interior mills* ...... 33,475,479 29,823,444 31,257,977 25,595,307 23,355,608 21,193,905 

Totals .......-- 52,174,735 46,255,245 47,707,784 40,378,896 37,792,458 32,887,040 

Southwest— 

Kansas City ......+- 18,983,333 15,856,116 15,564,136 12,756,573 13,717,116 12,692,764 
WHEMItR ow cdc ccccvens 5,674,994 5,194,860 5,088,353 4,630,485 4,572,113 4,209,876 
SAUMR 2c cricccccccoee 4,783,475 3,771,633 4,136,513 4,672,630 4,699,575 4,517,145 
Interior millst ...... 48,962,061 42,338,081 42,593,105 38,573,969 37,959,685 32,526,992 

Totals ......++. 78,403,863 67,100,690 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,519 53,946,797 
Buffalo ....-.ceeseees 27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 20,408,074 
Central & S.E. states** $29,794,449 $26,812,505 £30,996,723 $28,753,983 $28,836,121 20,005,026 


No. Pacific Coast— 















Seattle .......eee0-- 3,465,438 3,855,320 3,537,570 3,575,985 2,759,547 
Tacoma ....seeeceres 5,060,788 4,596,810 3,999,483 3,840,851 3,356,163 
Portland ....-eeeeeee 3,370,520 3,776,628 3,381,048 3,535,605 3,336,573 
Interior millst? ..... 5,630,800 7,391,761 7,575,192 4,473;477 3,609,084 

Totals .....+00- “18,901,151 17, 546 19,968,519 18,493,293 15,425,918 13,142,367 








Grand totals ........ 206,908,668 183,744,036 192,196,612 173,109,077 166,493,381 140,389,904 


Percentage of total 


U.S. production .. 68 67 71 51 72 66 
Percentage of capacity 
Qperated. ....2s0 94 86 90 83 -78 66 


*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Iowa. **Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri. tMills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina. ++Mills in Washington and Oregon outside of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
tIncludes production of mills not reported before May, 1943. 





Minneapolis Linseed Mills 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.—Yearly capa- 


Seattle-Tacoma Flour Mills 
Daily capacity, 


Seattle— sacks city: 9,000 bu. flax, 410,000 bbl. oil, 164,000 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co... reoeas See a2 — oe ia tation ‘a . , 

innesota inseed Oi ain ‘o.— Yearly 

NOVGRY Mill Co. 2c cccsccecccccsces 600 capacity: 2,000,000 bu. flax, 100,000 bbl. oli, 
PE REPS Srey ere 5,600 40,000 tons cake. 

sal ; 16,6 Northwest Linseed Co.—yYearly capacity: 


3,000,000 bu. flax, 142,000 bbl. oil, 55,000 
tons cake. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.—Yearly ca- 
pacity: 8,400,000 bu. flax, 420,000 bbl. oil, 
130,000 tons cake. 


SES MONON OO. cave cdiiccserd 240 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division 9,300 


United States—Largest Wheat Flour Milling 
Companies 
United States milling companies, which 
own and operate one or more mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 5,000 sacks 
or over: 
Daily capacity, sacks 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


PRIMM, ccc cect gene cceccceseccvececs 133,300 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 

i | Serre r errr rrr ee rere eee ee 79,700 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. ..........06. 46,360 
International Milling Co., Minne- 

GPSS, BEIM. ccccsccrsccvcsecese 44,100 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 

OPOlis, MMM. .nccccsvcscccecsece 38,700 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 

DOMVOE, GOI cesccrcescscecsers 34,720 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 

sas City, Ds cee esr eeceasdeeces 32,000 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 

DOGS Sasa Ves eis heen ha ted ca Rares 27,025 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 26,500 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 


ms: “Ee. . eatetares SeTTUTET TTL eT 22,200 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneap- 

ORG, BEIM. cc cvccccccvscvesvesese 16,400 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 

i “SP eTTPerrereireriererTrereres 15,000 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 

MEO, ceccrccccesecceeenperesseeces 15,000 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 

TOMB. cesscccecs PTT TUT TTT eT 15,000 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 

CRY, BO vivcecessce Oi <0 saa v0 12,000 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. .. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 

WEI, TEGRE. wecccccccvcccsocscrs 10,975 
United Mills Co., Inc., Grafton, Ohio 10,750 
Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas.. 10,400 
Shellabarger Mill & Blevator Co., 

Galina, MANGAS». .cccccccecicvces 10,200 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 9,500 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 

CUBANA, MOD. cesccsrccccveceiesce 9,450 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 9,200 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 9,000 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 


*11,600 


GARG TPOTms, Wi’ Be coccsccscesse 8,000 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 

CA, CER io ca cctbaeceecscecevers 7,900 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 

CHG, BE occa tawsecvcvescccesser 7,400 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

reer rt Tree eerrL rrr 7,200 
Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, 

MROMARS oc ccccccedsrscredrctecers 6,700 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 

BED. AD SOCHECEADDso asd cEcrCeereRKE 6,800 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 

GEE, WOE, cv ascccesecovedcusec 6,000 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, ; 

“SPT reer er erie eee 6,000 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.. 6,000 


Omar, Incorporated, Omaha, Neb... 6,000 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 


a ee eaeree re eee er ree 5,500 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

LT CR err rere eee eee 5,000 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 

BOR, TEORER. cccaieceiacceréress. 5,000 
Gooch Milling & Elev. Co., Lincoln, 

Pe, Sataetesaterdasosesbeavesest 5,000 
Crown Mills, Portland, Ore. ...... 5,000 
J. Allen Smith & Co.,. Knoxville, 

Ms. os beg hed Wacdesvisvensbiase 5,000 


*Canadian capacity, 6,000 bbl. 





CANADIAN CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
Production of flour in Canada, by calendar 
years, in bbl., as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 





20,471,347 1945.... 25,059,216 
942...... 20,760,396 1946...... 27,375,239 
Se 24,474,696 1947...... 28,106,537 


BDS4. woes 24,292,051 





St. Louis Flour Mills 


Flour mills at St. Louis, with dally ca- 
pacity in sacks: 


Lawrence Milling Co. .............. 1,500 
Samemy Be cs sdcccoss Cberboovescce 2,600 
Valier & Spies Milling Corp......... 8,800 

WEE sobs bibiessecvosieweecesate 12,900 


U. 8S. Calendar Year Flour Production 

Flour production by mills reporting to the 
Department of Commerce, which produce 
approximately 98% of the flour produced 
in the U. S., by calendar years (000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Millfeed 

ground, Flour out- output, 

bus put, sacks tons 

GO 694,747 302,429 5,854 
ERO bccucsess 612,006 273,197 4,793 
Sree 629,822 269,804 5,510 
Be ct vibcce 548,237 236,369 4,722 
Ee eee 531,512 229,776 4,538 
MS bebesce 495,314 212,918 4,271 
oo! Serre 482,339 207,745 4,166 
PEPE 468,706 201,869 4,075 
Bic Sibeses 482,283 206,533 4,247 
Bec wescvecs 471,169 201,075 4,190 
.. See 462,284 196,539 4,185 
a Sarre 467,968 198,311 4,261 
Perea 443,137 189,612 3,925 
See 447,307 191,594 3,956 
ere 444,783 190,069 3,911 
a re 460,980 197.492 4,031 
See 496,763 211,980 4,399 
See er §25,126 223,060 4,679 
SO See eneaes 73 2 4,612 
ren ee 21,448 4,553 





Canadian Flour Production. 


Production of flour in Canada, by months, 
in the crop year 1946-47, together with 
quantities exported, and totals for previous 
years, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels: 














Production =xports 

rere eee 2,158,627 1,977,008 
Septenrber .......... 1,236,125 
0 ee 985,726 
November ......c006 2,518,555 1,368,060 
0 2,350,040 721,744 
ED 54.06% Kecewes 477,865 1,379,676 
eo aa 212,207 1,230,635 
DE  -bistactadeneas 354,128 1,356,020 
|. g Beet eee Erte 2,399,074 1,114,377 
er eer ee 2,625,176 2,307,812 
De Siestdarwasaris 2,497,32 2,341,605 
Pa Unewdwessee noes 2,264,983 1,641,321 
28,518,602 17,660,109 

Total Wheat flour 

Canada exported 

DROOY fiat ne cantse 26,435,341 13,786,177 
tt | Beene 24,684,403 13,923,832 
SSS 24,288,877 13,464,371 
1942-43......00000% 23,549,707 12,575,215 
19,905,741 10,205,778 

19,597,769 10,288,827 

17,749,764 6,781,367 

15,234,065 4,604,245 

12,869,961 3,609,656 

14,276,607 4,525,665 

14,910,380 4,978,917 








Canadian City Mill Capacity 
Daily flour. milling capacity at leading 
Canadian centers, compiled by the Canadi- 
an office of The Northwestern Miller, in 
barrels: 


Pe SOD 260662826000 seesaeneee 12,000 
TCT re eee Tree Tee Tre 10,000 
| SRE TTT eT Cor 9,000 
Winnipeg-St. Boniface, Man. ...... 9,025 
Saskatoon, Sask. , ‘ ewes , 5,600 
COMED caccens a ee kaw ae wanton avis 7,000 
Medicine Hat, Alta PTET eT TT 5,600 
Peterboro, Ont. . até oe TiTis 4,500 
Moose Jaw, Sask. . :brgewsenes 4,100 
ere, “CH, as scene p kewee 3,875 
Goderich, Ont ....... Chat denes 2,500 
Pememmeretems, Ont. onc vecdcccsvcces 5,000 
Lethbridge, Alta. . peels Ws Oe. 04.5. 6x 1,100 
ic vec anvbet swustuaged 1,200 
eg SE | a oe ee 1,000 
Mremerere, ORE, oivccecvse 900 


Besides these large merchant mills, there 
are several hundred smaller country mills 
scattered over the various provinees. The 
total flour milling capacity of Canada at 
Jan, 1, 1948, was 108,569 bbl. 
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The number of flour mills, capacity rat- 
amount of flour produced and wheat 
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ings, Minnesota®*. 75. x ' 3 M : 
ground by mills in Minnesota, North Dakota, N ene =e om 48.4 16.6 = oe NORTHWEST Year ending Aug. 31: 
South Dakota and Montana during the crop ‘ i , +e . 1 The number of active flour mills in Min- Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
year ended Aug. 31, 1947, are shown in &. Dakota... ... «es eos 13.8 33.2 nesota (Duluth-Superior and St. Paul), Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
detail, as reported to The Northwestern Montana ..104.6 84.1 ... 382.3 16.9 80.6 North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and vear mills sacks sacks bne pacity 
Minneapolis, including the daily capacity, 1947.. 8 3,170 495,102 1,161,564 2. 
Miller. The output of nonreporting mills ’ 5, . 549 0 
of 200 sacks,and less daily capacity is esti- 1944-456 COMPARISON the numer of sacks of flour produced, the 1946.. 10 3,320 436,549 972,098 43.8 
mated to be at the same rate of activity Minnesota® 87.4 46.0 63.7 14.7 4.7 79.8 number of bushels ground and percentage 1945.. 10 3,320 390.305 936,733 $9.1 
as reporting mills of similar capacity N. Dakota. 75.7 66.7 ... 10.6 ... 65.3 of capacity operated, by years ending 1944.. 14 3,705 357.870 771,680 28.2 
rating. a Benen. oa 391 ABs: 31: 1943.. 14 3,949 334,061 771.680 28.2 
CROP YEAR, 1946-47 M aaa ° 113.1 648 . 743 27 712.3 Crop No. Flour Wheat 1942.. 16 4,391 442,797 1,016,628 33.6 
———000’s omitted ———, ™ mo BEM rw eee . . . year mills made, sacks ground. bus 1941.. 17 4,292. 464,171 1,065,702 36.0 
: Pet *Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 1947 1940.. 16 4,567 652,103 1,267,583 40.3 
No. mills tPct. ATo wees eens 100 = 51,397,666 =118.185.508  4939°' 46 4'508 623,906 1,202,844 38.7 
report- —Annual— -—Output— of NE A eee 112 43,682,965 97,985,409 1938. aaat 900343 "387 618 od 
ing cap., sacks sacks iner. MINNESOT BOGS vv cccosves 121 44,160,380 102,549,883 a ¥ ‘ k . 
*46-'45- '46- '45- '46- '45- or The number of flour mills in Minnesota 1944......... 131 39,309,744 90,160,175 i eo payne rrr tt ons 
47 46 47 46 47 46 = decr. (outside of Minneapolis) is shown together 1943......... 140 36,783,161 84,534,027 1935°° 94 6135 397.561 912.770 25.8 
Minn.* 45 61 25,120 24,300 23,116 18,838 +22.7 with the capacity ratings and the amount 1942......... 147 30,467,382 69,950,627 ig34°° 17 4.292 372.669 855,616 28.9 
N.D. 15 16 6,591 5,621 4,849 3,978 +21.8 of flour produced and wheat ground in 1941..... 150 28,581,041 65,619,746 ale ‘ ‘ . : 
8. D. 8 10 951 996 495 437 +13.2 the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1947. BOO o coccoss - 153 29.161.139 66,951,591 MONTANA 
Mont. 16 19 4,815 4,845 4,287 4,139 + 3.5 Cee - 157 28,193,207 67,989,474 Year ending Aug. 31: 
Mpls. 16 16 18,828 17,868 18,650 16,291 +14.4 Daily Wheat |, eee 169 28.116,798 64,553,866 e 
php st ei - —— No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 1937......... 198 27.374.228 62,848.995 Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Total 100 112 56,305 53,630 51,397 43,683 +17.6  millsrating, sucks sacks made. sacks bus | Segeiret e060 eheee.ses «= taeeeses «=p Macey, Ee ee 
. yea ce 4 
“Interior mills Including Duluth-Superior 17 2000 and over 73,300 aua71ea0 an.veage 83800000000" SOE SeaaneNE aBAee-eE Let MOM Oey ater nge agossed a8. 
and St. Paul. 3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 1,115,786 2,559,683 “499%--++++++- ’ , ° oe F F " “ ¥ d 
tPercentage of increase or decrease from 4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 614,184 1,196,340 ” B908.. 3) 26280 G200ec) Scenes. eee 
tha pooviena pene , fe , , , MINNESOTA* 1945.. 22 19,052 4,134,526 9,468,064 72.3 
§ . 56 200 to 600. 1,260 127,481 308,187 Year ending Aug. 31: 1944.. 26 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 80.6 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION 16 Less than 200. 2,476 86,442 200,832 Dail ‘. wie wheat Pet 1943.. 29 15,474 38,308,467 7,477,132 71.3 
= : aily our ea ct.” 1942.. 32 15,729 2,883,601 6,472,656 60.5 
1946-47 46 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 Crop  No.capacity, made, ground, ofca- 1941.. 33 16,650 2,455,943 5,638,642. 49.1 
Wheat Flour Millfeed vear inills eacie cache hne = nacitv 1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 65.2 
ground, — = NORTH DAKOTA 1947.. 52 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 93.3 1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930.184 68.9 
us sacks ons a 1946.. 651 $81,003 18,837,964 42,598,838 77.5 1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 65,569,870 50.4 
. ° . ’ ’ 44.. 66 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 68.9 iss i % A 
N. Dakota . 11,107,040 4,849,004 88,799 No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 1943.. 57 81,192 16.4 17.0 6 eo SS fot, Semen: ooo 
- 67 1,192 16,498,733 37.917.088 7.7 1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,961,014 66.9 
8S. Dakota 1,161,549 495,102 10,671 mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 56.1 1934.. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,512 49.8 
Montana 9,805,588 4,287,186 83,414 4 2,000 and over 18,200 4,112,637 9,385,825 1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53.7 Ne 
2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 692,606 1,619,554 1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 53.3 MINNEAPOLIS 
Totals ...118,185,508 61,397,666 937,231 $ Less than 1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 57.1 Year ending Aug. 31: 
1945-46 200 to 400.. 1,470 43,761 101,661 oo ps gts: gett ease tae =r “ 1 Daly view whem ye. 
Minn., Int. . 42,598,838 18,837,964 343,274 J, “ 5. 4878. "160. rop oe a a SS 
Minneapolis. 36,151,474 16,291,175 277,208 '° S1.070 4,060,004 22,207,040 ORE. Sere ALSO in? chaieace cay veer mille narke cocks §=§=6bue saelty 
N. Dakota 9,029,435 3,977,816 69,918 SOUTH DAKOTA 1934 85 95.123 13,642,259 31.321.270 47.8 1947.. 16 62,760 18,650,842 43,269,953 99.0 
S. Dakota 972,098 436,549 8,006 died ee en er , 1946.. 16 59,560 16,291,175 36,151,474 91.1 
Montana 9,233,564 4,139,461 71.931 Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: *Ip:ludes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 1945.. 15 53,560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
Daily Wheat . 1944.. 15 653,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
Totals . 97,985,409 43,682,965 170,337 No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, NORTH DAKOTA 1943.. 15 63,214 18,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus Year ending Aug. 31: 1942.. 15 gre ey reyes open yoy os 
Percentage of output to full capacity 2 400 to 1,500.. 2,000 425,464 1,001,310 Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 1949" 18 Yt 10,484,189 24,070,842 59.1 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 6 Less than Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 1939.. 16 59,094 11.193.207 25.698.690 63.1 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 200 to 400 .. 1,170 69,638 160,239 year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 1938.. 16 84.574 11.275.149 25,886,821 44.4 
Aug. 31: - 1947.. 15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 73.5  1937.. 1¢ 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1946-47 8 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 1946.. 16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 70.7 1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av. MONTANA a = peg} wears Roe ars 65.3 1985.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
and to to to than er- BUNEAS + ’ 3,420,050 8.071.317 56.6  1934,. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
over 2,000 1.000 400 200 age Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: = = = oe o ear ies 7,158,939 8 
Minnesota* 96.7 86.4 71.4 33.7 11.6 93.3 Dail . 1923 2,725,094 6,256,590 43.4 
A y Wheat ~- , 
N. Dakota, 75.3 100.3... ... 9.9 89.0 No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, pS ot + & Se feeeers @erpers coe Chicago Flour Mills 
8. Dakota. eee eee 70.9 eee 19.8 52.0 mills rating sacks sacks made, sacks bus 1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 5,441,810 37.6 Fl - ills at Chicago with dail capa- 
Montana .. 96.1 90.2 ... 70.6 9.0 89.0 , . 1939.. 23 20.678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 ree ae ee Se . 
3 2,000 and vver 7,700 2,220,685 5,032,920 1938 26 21,707 1,930,567 4,432,414 29.6 city, in sacks: 
1945-46 COMPARISON 5 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,726,573 3,980,915 1937. 39 22.342 2.048.282 4.702.684 30.5 B. A. Eckhart Milling Co........... 6,800 
Minnesota* 82.7 56.1 67.1 28.9 10.1 177.5 4 200 to 600. 1,550 328,453 765,131 ik 7 > 7 . ; Blam Millia ..ccccccccccece 
N. Dakota. 71.4 87.6 ~... .s. 6.2 %0.7 9 Less than 200 425 11,475 26,622 — = ye weak hee Zs Washburn Crosby Co. 
“@ Dakota. ... see «+» 10.4 43.8 -= oe ,71 2,299,490 279,44 1. 
Montana ..103.0 71.4 82.9 31.8 865.4 16 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,588 1934.. 34 24,353 2,618,710 5,782,752 34.4 Total ..cccccccsessevvescccsessces 
UNITED STATES MILLING IN BOND United States Milling in Bond Activity Canadian Milling Capacity RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Wheat withdrawn for milling in bond, Wheat withdrawn for milling in bond, Flour milling capacity of Canada, by prov- Production of rye flour in the United 
wheat flour and millfeed produced by mill- exports of flour milled in bond, and mill- inces, and total cereal milling capacity, States as reported by the Bureau of the 
ing in bond activities are reported by the feed produced by milling in bond activities, compiled from government sources: ; Census of the United States Department 
Office of Domestic Commerce of the United as reported in the Department of Com- 7 oy of Commerce: 
States Department of Commerce by cal- merce, by crop years ended June 30 (000's 7 t 3494 
endar years and quarterly, 000’s omitted: omitted): ca Seale Grain Wiens Ottal pre- 
- No. Bbl. ground, output, duced, 
s Wheat Flour Millfeed % of mills daily Month bu. sacks tons 
: Bt withdrawn exported produced total eth iM i a cede 5 260 1947— 7-000’s omitted—, 
£3"6 3 3 2 ey ™ bus sacks tons exports = New Brunswick ........... 3 180. December ...... 346 154 1,968 
-~7J3A O° oO >.39 3s 1946-47... 2,321 1,003 20 2 
tt aa 8 aes .. 1945-46... 11,825 6,177 97 13 Prince Edward Island ..... 6 260 November ...... 410 183 2,330 
ers rd 53 ao £25 £3 1944-45... 8,788 3,838 72 i rere err rT roee ree 52 11,975 October ........ 447 199 2,549 
Fess = & ©8 SB Se 1943-44... 10,949 4,708 93 ae GONE << cine ghabeveavaase 139 55,299 September ...... 348 150 2,118 
ed a 1942-43... 17,613 3,065 71 27 Manitob: 3 11,515 BEES oc ivebansd 422 187 2,301 
Year bus sacks tons bus sacks BEOMREEGOR cs ctccrsceses iat ,515 = . , 
1947—~ ys a ve a gt bye 4 34 DOMERAOMOWOR. 0.6600 0k ccvses 48 10,145 SUF cccce exbeee 309 136 1,735 
Dec. 31 .. aia ; 1. geneeae Maen ane 2 Re eeernreS 69 18,210 June ........00s 291 128 1,610 
Sept. 30 .. 21 1,015 2 2 1938-39... 8.748 3.216 102 25 British Columbia .......... 7 725 May ....... coee 225 101 1,148 
June 30 .. 10 451 1 rT os 1937-38... 2.835 1.078 32 11 ae April jj cece 294 128 1,753 
March 31. _ avs 13,483 ; 3 ie 163 = 2 1936-37... 13.432 5.251 142 68 363 108,569 March eeeece 394 177 2,046 
Totals . 326 13,947 6 163 4 ae tes Sees bs PREVIOUS TOTALS, BBL. pein Re EPES a a. - 
tMills discontinued the milling of wheat 1933-34... 10,925 4,708 92 ee eee 108,160 1941......... ieee Ores . 
. 1932-33... 9,272 3,971 79 46 t  , PTE eee ROTORS 80GB ccc ciccee 108,790 1946— 
Dec. 31... 1,211 618 11 483 , oe. ms a Me ce 102,670 1938..... 0... 131,990 December ...... bo Se = 
Sept. 30... ‘'805 354 6 441 1 Following is the total of flour exports 943) / ||" "||| 105,020 1937......... 133,355 November ...... 384 368° 3.589 
June 30 .. 2,028 907 15 me 2 made from wheat milled in bond, by cal- eR on 108420 1936......... 134.040 October ........ 348 153 2,028 
March 31. 2,826 1,246 23 ti 30 -endar years, in sacks: rida 2 ese! oo We lan Oy ; September ..... 371 163 2,038 
rrr 4,639,416 1938....... 2,962,695 OATMEAL MILLS Aw B- ccccccee FER 312 5,044 
Totals 6,870 3,025 55 894 35 Be é 8 600.06 4,549,131 1937....... 4,277,918 (Daily C city, Bbl.) oa 109 46 680 
1945— Ss sess 4,825,215 1936...... : 5,256,024 pate garage aan ...... ao 97 1,638 
Dec. 31 .. 4,358 1,888 47 1,300 a | Re 3,460,388 1935....... 4,625,416 1948...-..--+.. 5,375 1941........+.. eee Soe Staeseaees « : 
Sept. 30 .. 2,612 1,136 22 f $7 1948....... 2,914,761 1934....... 4,649,171 1947 - 5,376 1940.........., S875 MBP toc escsceee oes = 6.500 
June 30 .. 2,642 1,149 22 46 10 # 1941....... 3,439,255 1933....... 4,335,859 1946.........-. 5.375 1939........... 5,125 April ....++++4+: 588 265 3,100 
March 31. 1,595 698 13-103 mt ae 3,409,275 1932....... 4,280,630 aaa ve eeeeeeees << eee $178 «March ......+.. 537 244 2,680 
PR Sines 4,025,636 1931....... ee e+ one foes 6.225 §=6webruary ....... 580 260 2,990 
Totals . 11,207 4,871 94 1,449 88 _ Seer 3) 2. eee 5.125 4 618 276 3.240 
1944— Reese xsscan Roe Beto ceséec is 5,825 nee 28sesee . 
Dec. 30 .. 2,455 1,083 20 36106 2 Minneapolis Flour Mill Capacity 1945— 
9 
—_ z. ee pes : ose _ one : Flour mills at Minneapolis, with daily December ...... 620 285 3,032 
March 31. 3.737 1'623 31 196 5 capacities, in sacks: Canadian Percentage of Activity November ...... 577 263 2,779 
: Atkinson Milling Co. .............. .400 Total wheat flour output and percentage Cee ° exdinwes 681 261 2,857 
Totals . 10,688 4,643 88 580 12 General Mills, Inc., Central Division 20,100 of operation of Canadian mills in crop years, September ..... 598 264 2,978 
1943— King Midas Flour Mills ........... 2,200 as reported by the Dominion Bureau of August 742 336 3,412 
Dec. 30... 2,879 1,223 25 3 Minneapolis Milling Co. (Nokomis).. 6,860 cr atictics. by months, with e Ponce. oo ig ime ae 659 297 3.091 
Sept. 30 .. 1,933 833 16 2 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ......eeceeees .000 en os a «so Nae laa f 
June 30... 2351 964 19 2 A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Priority Mills 3,000 ~1946-47— 1945-46 JUNO .-- eee eeeee 664 298 3,316 
March 31. 2.154 928 18 5 Russell-Miller Milling Co. ......... 6.900 Output % op- Output % op- 
Standard Milling Co. ............. 7,600 bbl. eration bbl. eration 
Totals 9,217 3,948 78 9 Tot August 2,158;627 86.5 2,020,867 87.8 Buffalo Flour Mills 
1942— Ota) oer e cece eee eee eee ees 63,160 september. 2,227,748 100.6 2,045,830 96.4 Flour mills at Buffalo, N. Y., with daily 
Bee. 2 ve 4.088 Hr a9 1 October 2,432,875 101.4 2,227,182 95.0 capacities, in sacks: E ; 
ept. ‘ Jovember. 2,518,555 10: 2,285 7. ii ; y 
June 30 .. 2.606 1,016 28 ; Duluth-Superior Flour Mills oomuubes 2°360,040 101:2 "168.751 96.4 Buffalo Flour Mills Corp. (Operated 
March 31. 2,664 1,051 27 2 Flour mills at Duluth-Superior, with daily January 2, 103.1 2,240,242 95.6 by Commander-Larabee Mig. Co.) 10,000 
capacities, in sacks: February 2 99.6 2,145,675 99.6 General Mills, Inc., Kastern Division 37,000 
Totals 8,378 3,240 $0 6 Dilte—Operatore—- Sacks March 2,% 99.9 2,392,927 102.4 International Milling Co. ...... sess 14,000 
snen none Bote ~~ : Duluth Universal — Duluth Universal —- 2, 105.6 2,216,930 98.6 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .....+sseeeees 23,000 
37 , “s a Me Sree sate atiso # poe 1,500 May ... 2, 76 108.8 2,343,827 100.5 Russell-Miller Milling Co. 9,000 
1940 8,565 3,496 83 10 Daisy Mill (King Midas Flour Mills, June 2, 108.4 2,183,648 97.2 Standard Milling Co. ....... 4,700 
1938 ‘yest ese i 2,700 235 SRUIOUNED: 8 6's ciwciaciccccsices 800 06 July 2,3 92.0 2,164,145 91.1 George Urban Milling Co 3,000 
eee ’ ‘ ° > 5 ee a 
1937 ... 9,139 3,452 103 1,441 28 RRA Po ee 8,300 Totals ..28,518,602 100.8 26,435,341 96.5 Total 100,700 
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, PRODUCTION AND CAPACITY OF MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
a The number of flour mills, capacity rat- CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS TEXAS SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR MILLING 
ings, amount of flour produced and wheat The number of active flour mills in the 1947. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 92.6 CENTERS 
ground by mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- Southwest (including Kansas, Oklahoma, 1946. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 82.9 Following are mills at the principal cen- 
braska and Texas are shown in detail, a8 Nebraska and Kansas City, Kansas, but 1945. 42 76,855 16,786,993 89,447,083 72.8 'p a 
Y s » ’ 5 A , ters in the Southwest, with daily capacity 
‘ reported to The Northwestern Miller, for excluding Texas), their combined daily ca- 1944. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 61.8 in sacks: ; 
v the erop year ended June 30, 1947: pacity, the number of sacks of flour pro- 1948. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 657.4 ane 
0 (Note: Output of nonreporting mills of duced, number of bushels of wheat ground 1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 53.6 Kansas City Flour Mills 
- 200 sacks and less daily capacity estimated and percentage of capacity operated. 1941. 465 83,487 14,031,983 32,390,123 56.6 Kansas Flour Mills Co. ........... 12,000 
1 at same rate of activity as reporting mills ALL SOUTHWEST 1940. 465 88,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 56.5 Larabee Flour Mills Co. Loeureyaen 
2 of like size.) x a 1939. 60 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 52.0 mw... I Bisse taeanns rags*ss0+0 +++ 11,770 
2 > 3 1938. 60 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 60.0 an our ng a cvceseee ° 4,200 
5 CROP YEAR 1946-47 3 é § 5 1937. 68 77,657 13,647,090 31,975,002 68.6 Rodney Milling Co. ...........0. ++ 6,400 
4 ° s 2 2 9 q 3 £ = (No prior figures available on Texas.) ieskea uae cee _— ste ee ee eeeees 13 ee 
g & 5 3 ie Saga wmath ae ite 
1 3 ‘. , 3 $s 3 © | os Es 3 . PRODUCTION AT CENTERS General Mills, Inc., Central Div..... 12,500 
be a= @ ° . =° Q 3 The details of capacity and production a 2 
° . | $ 7 $ a 3 £3 3 juction at OR ss ia caine caxss 63,570 
} a = te a2 2 y So 8 s Fs 8 . g E 2 the principal milling centers during the Waggoner-Gates Milling: ‘Go, (inde- “ 
3 Be 3s ry Oo crop year ended June 30, 1947, are shown endence, M 
% 5 . £3 gs 3 wel 1947. 143 299,436 85,045,159 195,567,295 94.6 ‘ . . 1. Pp ce, On) ceccccccesecvccce 2,550 
9 = Sf eS £6, © 25 1946. 147 282,902 69,786,463 159,617,522 82.3 With previous years for comparison (Kan ——. 
6) vA < < Ou a 1945. 149 278.046 66.521 909 155,066,910 79.7 sas City figures include both Kansas City, eS ee eee ee 66,120 
1 68 47,209,500 44,605,087 94.4 22.6 , : ey etry ; me. Gee Bane Gis, Maes Me Beeree 007 ee ee tai 
Kan.. 209, 605, . : 1944. 157 272,332 64,884,131 153,576,061 79.4 a ca © " 
Texas 37 23,456,700 21,743,865 92.6 14.4 are available for Texas centers prior to 
ex 456, 143, . 1943. 169 276,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 73.6 — jg97) Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills 
q Okla.. 29 14,752,800 14,055,308 95.9 25.0 i949, 186 277,536 56,299,469 130,875,186 67.6 sida 
Neb.. 38 9,358,500 8,339,337 89.1 15.0 494) 3194 2 02 8.69 KANSAS CITY Blair Milling Co. ...... ere 4,600 
~ Neb. , 20:8 : a 78,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 67.3 pel eT ee ate 
y K.C.. 8 18,610,000 18,045,427 97.4 . 1940. 210 281,358 57,434,835 182,626,276 68.0 ‘Tae ac — pied y , jo bec e ee cescees 6,5 
— ——- ~~ 1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,953,956 65.0 ear ur ct. o 
: lots. 180 113,287,500 106,789,024 94.2 20.8 1938. 240 288,604 54,651,280 126,685,867 63.1 capacity made activity WL, Satkuhee cute ibe ons ececccee 10,100 
3 KANSAS 1937. 264 295,470 56,500,056 131,970,876 63.7 1947...... 18,510,000 18,045,427 97.4 
6 ii: Sees Sie Wheat 1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 113,198,966 54.5 1946...... 17,829,000 14,927,727 83.7 Salina (Kansas) Flour Mills 
3 : P a 1935. 278 297,234 60,381,341 115,165,958 56.5 17,685,000 13,961,223 78.8 = weber Flour Mills C. 
5 10. rating, capacity, made, ground, 1934. 282 290,296 48,424,485 113,089,220 55.6 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.3 our 8 On cecesecvvece 4,000 
ills sacks sacks sacks bu. 3,000 13,104,302 14.7 Robinson Milling Co. .........ese08 2,700 
: ) 2,000 & over 118,630 34,403,318 80,093,507 The following supplementary table in- Hy rey ts roy ‘T ‘Shellabarger’s, Inc. ................ 4,400 
° 2, , .403, ,093, edles. Senani 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8  Wost Bt ’ 
9 1,000 to 2,000 29,400 8,170,075 18,757,396 17,640,000 12.644.477 71.7 estern Star Mill Co. .+.......... 3,000 
9 1 "400 to 1,000 7,310 1,913,275 4,382,110 1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 94.2 17'640.000 13,672,954 17.5 extonmeme 
4 - 200 to "400 11555 . 83.970 "192 711 1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 82.3 7 » . -t F WIN hd eas cisee ives eecccccccece 14,100 
t 4 y x ; 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 , 
+ Lees than 200 470 34.459 79.634 1946. 183 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 78.2 18,698,400 14°343,884 76.7 
: . : 1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 75.5 Peg gity , } 
9 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 1943. 213 352,300°74,159,856 171,561,220 70.1 cwaeecs, 6a aa cae by: Sherman (Texas) Flour Mills 
8 : ietitiie ; 1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 64.6 18'698,400 11'916'361 63.7 Pant Milling Co. ......sseeeeseeees 2,800 
TEXAS 1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 18°698'400 11'616.091 629 uaker Oats Co. . Kehacvesvaeve 4,000 
Daily Wheat 1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 tind —_ , mney 
‘ ity, ad, 1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 Otal ....ceeeeeee ceccccescecsess 6,800 
i » Bee Mg — ny ny wt 1938. 290 372.576 69.858.038 161,827,022 62.4 WIOHTEA 
“ 4 2,000 and over 63,360 18,236,686 41,767,035 1987. 812 378,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 1847------- Seas «= aa $6.1 ‘Dallas-Fort Worth (Texas), Flour Mills 
y ’ ’ * ’ . . . . ° ° ti 5 
5 1,000 to 2,000. 8,175 2,181,752 5,034,637 nae . 
0 2 "400 to 1000. 534 1,300,437 2,953,752 KANSAS Lyre waeaes as Dallas- Morten Milling Co. ........ 7,200 
1 ie Bod "400 400 8522 19804 Not including mills located in Kansas City, . ’ 387, . Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... 6,000 
7 7 tame thee O60 730 16469 37924 Kansas: 5,538,000 4,252,053 76.7 Fort Worth—Bewley Mills ....... - 4,000 
9 : : 1947. 68 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 94.4 pyoreeed by rty ins Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. ...... 8,400 
9 = 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 1946. 70 147,866 36,373,714 83,501,251 81.9 556, 836, . Universal Mills ...ceesecccceses . 3,300 
: = ; mes ne 1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 76.9 ahs see ssosass 68.5 Total 28,900 
OKLAHOMA 1944, 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 81.7 ert git ¥ DEAE csc ccccrsevccccsccerscerees 26,¢ 
1 Daily Wheat 1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 72.5  1938------- here Caer ane os 
1 No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 1942. 75 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 66.6 a 6.115.200 3.458.359 56.5 Wichita (Kansas) Flour Millis 
. mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. pea § i sea eas perl og oe eepens ore 1935....... 6,115,200 3,641,668 59.6 Kansas Milling Co. .....s..sceeeee 7,000 
4 11 2,000 and over 36,650 10,832,984 24,658,098 : ‘ goa eit : | een 6,115,200 3,662,401 57.8 General Mills, Inc., Central Div.. 6,800 
4 1,000 to 2,000. 5,926 1,791,203 4,092,398 1939. 92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 Wichita Fl Mills Co. 5,000 
1 ’ oto , go+-y "oae’ 1938. 95 144,354 25.192,009 58,300,274 68.1 eee See ee SESS ess , 
5 9 400 to 1,000. 6,680 1,343,760. 2,968,257 1939" 104 149.930 27,647,478 64,728,468 61.0 ee, 
mi 3 4 ) MR }e~ eens wer 1936. 104 149.283 23,154,972 64,206,288 51.7 1947....-. . 4,980,000 4,697,208 94.3 POC covgecsavssccceses seseeeias 18,800 
° ° . 1935. 107 149.577 24,209,667 56,484,557 53.9 aoe teeeees beth geed pete on. 
' 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 53,772,008 563.2 1944... ; ee 5,340,000 4,865,781 91.1 Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
| 1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 rot] etre aos ees 763 Omar Mills, Inc 4,000 
, NEBRASKA The following supplementary table shows 942°..""""  5'497'800 4.228.335 76.9 Maney Milling Co.'...........0000: 4,100 
Daily Wheat details of Kansas production, including Kan- 494). | ||... 5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 Nebraska Consolidated Mills ...... 3,100 
: No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, sas City. Kansas, mills: ee 5,497,800 5,010,099 91.1 
0 mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 1947. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 94.1 are 5,497,800 5,134,718 93.4 .,. Smrerreyerrrrrry Trerer rere re 11,200 
0 5 2,000 and aaer 17,840 Het ets ae aan aoe 1946. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 81.0 Bo ica oie 5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 
3 1,000 to 2, - $3,950 1,196,31 ,781, 1945. 72 163,285 86,734,558 86,592,170 74.9 I 5,292,000 4,284,386 80.9 
= 10 400 to 1,000. 5,720 1,451,139 3,364,833 1944. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 79.6 1936....... 5,292,000 3,691,668 59.7 Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour Mills 
7 200 to 400. 2,145 221,448 615,898 1943. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 70.8  1935....... 5,292,000 3,537,837 66.8 William Kelly Milling Co. ..... «++ 6,000 
13 Less than 200 1,540 110,758 265,318 1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 65.1 k's cave 4,704,000 3,282,980 69.7 Larabee Flour Mills Co. ....-+-++5 4,900 





1941. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 65.4 : 
1 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 67.0 HUTCHINSON Total = .....6. Erbe esdesercccsooees 9,900 










































e : 1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 63.1 ° 
t PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 193g, 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 68.2 susr00o = aaaeesoa 79.4 
Percentage of output as related to full 1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 60.6 3,057,000 2,269,639 74.2 : . - : : 
f capacity (based on 300 running days) of 1936. 107 168,354 26,661,896 62,443,969 62.1 3,077,000 2'817,008 91.5 CANADIAN ROLLED OATS AND OAT- 
' mills in the Southwest for the crop vear 1935. 110 169,961 27,529,697 64,231,752 63.9 3,057,600 2.098.270 -68.6 MEAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
4 ending June 30, 1947, with previous years 1934. 109 163,376 26,042,820 60,980,294 63.1 3.351.600 1.716.190 61.2 
for comparisons: 3.351.600 1.954.998 57.2 Canadian production and exports of rolled 
1946-47 OKLAHOMA 3,410,400 2067 633 60.6 oats and oatmeal by crop years ending 
8 2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 1947. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 95.9 3,410,400 2:136.277 62.6 July 31 for a series of years, as reported 
0 and to to to than Aver- 1946. 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 82.4 3,351,600 2.229.049 66.5 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
9 over 2,000 1.000 400 200 age 1945. 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 88.6 3°351.600 2273288 67g cwt. (100 Ib.): 
8 Kan.. 96.6 92.6 87.2 18.0 24.4 94.4 1944. 30 44,086 10,538,656 24,543,088 79.7 3,439,800 2,150,387 62.5 Crop years Production Exports 
1 Texas 95.9 88.9 78.3 71 7.4 92.6 1943. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 77 3,439,800 2,179,512 60.4 - 1046-47%......00 2,102,595 1,314,423 
5 Okla. 98.5 100.7 78.8 40.6 3.1 95.9 1942. 86 43,522 8.706,208 20,377,149 66.7 4934... ||! 3,057,600 1,902,155 62.2 1945-46.......... 2,128,362 1,047,661 
Neb. 100.1 100.9 84.5 34.3 23.9 89.1 1941. 85 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 68.4 ere 2,157,096 1,345,096 
: 1945-46 1940. 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 07 OMAHA aeeeeds.. gc. ke 1,259,405 423,551 
2 1939. 39 44,041 8,209,729 18,827,031 62.1 oO iT A sae ie 1,025,405 164,337 
4 Kan.. 85.6 77.9 65.9 18.0 22.1 81.9 1938. 41 43,581 8,814,336 20,312,926 67.4 + + SR 5.570.089 Prepyted a oS ir ee 1'804.963 1,151,953 
5 Texas 87.6 74.2 63.7 7.1 8.0 82.9 1937. 43 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 65.0 3.004.798 > eS oe ee ae 1,377,948 561,055 
. Okla.. 89.6 85.7 55.2 17.6 3.1 82.4 1936. 42 44,306 7,601,258 17,642,946 68.5 2862464 CS a Se? Sear 2,153,936 1,336,790 
. Neb.. 95.8 80.5 64.1 37.0 24.9 80.0 1935. 42 42,376 8,369,035 17,243,379 65.8 2,958,469 94.9 1938-39.......... 1,474,531 762,214 
1944-45 1934. 49 40,699 8,094,128 18,848,590 66.3 2,907,129 93.3 *Preliminary. 
Kan.. 80.6 72.2 68.8 17.8 10.8 174.7 3,050,562 97.8 — —_—_____—_——. 
3 Texas 75.6 80.2 56.4 15.9 7.6 72.8 gery 3,012,943 96.6 : : , . 
Okla.. 99.7 88.7 502 148 16.0 8.6 2947- 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 89.1 2.623.654 $4.2 CANADIAN MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
a Neb. 1068 867 626 371 11.0 1g 1946. 40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 80.0 2,494,161 172.1 AND EXPORTS 
8 , ’ y , - 1. . 1945. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 81.8 2,632,072 81.4 a i a 
8 1943-44 1944, 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 75.8 493,°° °°" "" 3,234,000 2'391.278 78.9 Canadian production and exports of mill- 
4 Kan.. 86.7 76.4 63.1 21.4 9.2 81.7 1943. 59 31,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 72.0 i935)... 3,234,000 2,522,579 78.0 feed by crop years ending July 31 for a 
. Texas 63.3 73.7 49.3 165.9 8.3 61.8 1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 62.2 jo34 00°)! 2,940,000 2.380.010 80.9 series of years, as reported by the Dominion 
Okla.. 89.7 77.5 45.6 18.6 24.4 79.7 1941. 74 36,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 62.5 . Bureau of Statistics, in tons: 
8 Neb 99.9 88.1 48.5 23.1 11.1 75.8 1940. 80 36,466 6,564,224 15,363,764 60.5 FORT WORTH—DALLAS a . : i - 
} oe . . . . ° le Crop years Production Exports 
0 1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 55.0 1947 8,550,000 7,545,496 88.2 oa 26 
9668-46 +6 #.  . Gane .@n BAER LOMA GAG Gh GOR BAA EEG SeEE So eeeee . . ’ ’ . a ee 970,652 40,414 
0 1938. 96 38,838 6,301,651 15,126,066 64.8 S048 <. . sone 7,920,000 6,618,769 83.5 1945-46 881.844 32.170 
0 Kan.. 79.0 67.8 61.5 13.0 9.7 2.5 1937. 98 39,239 6,970,324 16,696,742 69.2 1945 7,830,000 6,129,532 78.2 = 4 a. a "e790 ” 
Texas 691 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 57.4 1936. 105 40,719 6,945,664 13,986,684 48.6 i944°°°"""" 025, 874, ee hetiabeeeee beng th pay 
0 ’ 0 . . . eae 8,025,000 5,574,814 69.4 1943-44 797.083 36,038 
Okla, 86.5 67.4 64.2 22.2 24.6 177.0 1935. 120 42,953 5,886,288 13,776,297. 45.6 Sem aEt st #55 0894 ¥ ad gee ty 
® Neb.. 95.6 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 72.0 1934. 124 43,688 65,788,172 13,570,495 44.1 }943°"*"*"° weerare, )6«s Saeraee Bg 1942-AB. ee eee ee ee ees 792,208 51,186 
Neb.. ‘ " i " y : e » . . y a . be ty bengwes tre ee cee 4 elaine eR 686,304 93,800 
teeeeee 114, 861, . RO4O=48. ccc vcaccess GUEOES 300,996 
2 1940....... 7,685,200 3,933,504 Se enemies 656,205 276,072 
9 FLOUR PRODUCTION OF SOUTHWESTERN MILLS BY MONTHS 1939....... 7,585,200 3,699,206 ee BUMEUD ss i.e 4 a'es sc os 555,515 173,275 
F ne red) . eon 7,320,600 4,529,156 61.8 SMiethinthate 
7 Total flour production, in sacks, by months, as reported to The Northwestern Miller by 1937 6.958.000 3,855,148 55.5 nary. 
g 55 representative ‘interior’ mills in the Southwest, together with all mills at Kansas City, ““*"****** » ” F ———————— 
Wichita, Salina and Atchison: 
2 , . . : wee > iC : 
" a9e7 1908 1945 1944 1943 CANADIAN MILLI EED PRODUCTION 
; De Tere 6,709,703 6,250,011 5,625,867 5,696,961 5! 4,643,859 Canadian Wheat Ground E on of Reg mae ." . — a 
Fe , 9 7 2 5,338,925 x 74,2 - months, as reportec ay 1e ominion - 
February iia hewas 6,139,151 6,148,027 5,170,41 $,338 9 5 ‘ 4,074 a3 Wheat ground by Canadian mills in crop jon nt’ statistren in tons. 
» are 6,767,711 5,417,509 5,798;335 5,028,14 5, 4,149,55 years, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
ASE ceiveicee’s. S50 5,029,358 5,267,882 4,420,651 4,826, 3,957,579 oF statistics, from Aug. 1 to July 31: 1946-47 1945-46 1944. 45 1943-44 
ME pwidenk éoenxd 6,301,905 3,631,236 5,723,078 4,839,858 4,210,549 4,132,968 : ‘ ¢ Aug. ..... 72,320 68,104 596 63,862 
y ee 6,174,459 3,676,785 5,677,906 4,803,069 4,659,360 4,153,622 a Division Total Sept. .. 77,376 68,403 65, 5083 67,043 
i = emeeeeoe eee Eastern Western Canada Gee. ..4k $3,587 5, 68,072 69,812 
NR 6 ese 38,386,130 30,152,926 33,263,480 30,127,604 28,871,067 25,111,816 1946-47 59,905,698 57,703,638 117,609,336 Nov. ..... 865, 77,579 71,057 
. = Pees 7,004,907 6,035,022 5,147,239 4,906,901 4,932,198 4,360,294 1945-46.... 59,905,698 57,703,638 117,609,336 Dec. ..... 80, 67,933 70,272 
0 _ . SP aepeer 6,805,425 6,308,412 5,655,149 5,160,506 4,954,165 4,434,800 1944-45.... 64,626,517 54,837,871 109,464,388 Jan. ..... 83,5 68,088 65,994 
n September ....... 6,452,786 5,720,586 5,477,592 5,195,687 5,2 4,745,830 1943-44.... 52,171.233 54,900,508 107,071,741 Feb. .. . 73,87 63,250 67,747 
0 October .......... 6,930,021 6,390,573 6,059,842 5,110,187 5 5,276,302 1942-43.... 62,042,152 62,765,649 104,807,801 March ... 79,67 72,460 73,157 
0 November ........ 6,275,925 6,197,592 5,420,410 5,120,077 5, 4,794,823 1941-42.... 44,611,689 43,372,773 87.984,462 April .... 81, 68,913 62,987 
0 December ........ 6,548,669 6,355,579 5,838,395 5,012,007 5,903,598 5,222,932 1940-41.... 44,021,564 43,898,148 87,919,712 May .. $9,825 68,276 63,846 
0 — — ———-_ 1939-40.. 40,241,848 40,050,860 80,292,708 June . 84,7 68,814 61,313 
0 | ae . 40,017,733 37,007,764 33,918,627 30,505,365 30,077,144 28,834,981 1938-39... 33,872,182 35,071,688 68,943,870 July 78,2 60,638 57,77! 








- 1937-38.... 28,874,005 28,963,899 67,837,904 —_——_- - —- 
Grand totals ..... 178,403,863 67,160,690 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,211 53,946,797 1936-37.... 31,084,124 33,487,099 64,571,223 970,652 881,844 815,672 794, 868 
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FLOUR PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
High and low flour prices by months, per sack of 100 1b., basis carload lots, prompt delivery, as compiled by The Northwestern Miller: 
Chicago———— -—Minneapolis——, -——Kansas City—— —-—St. Louis ~ ———-Buffalo—_,, -——New York——— c—— Atlanta———. c—— Seattle = 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Spring Soft winter 
1947— Top. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. 1st Clear Short Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. lst Clear Fam. Pat. ist Clear Fam. Pat. Bakery 
January ..$5.55@6.24 $5.05 @5.75 $6. 75@5.95 $5.25 @5.45 $5.60@5.85 $4.95@5.15 $5.75 @6.00 $5 5.70 $6.05 @6.15 $5.65@5.80 $5.95@6.45 $5.65 @6.15 $6.10@7.25 $5.20@5.50 $...@6.45 $...@6.18 
February ., 5.85 @6.5 25@5.90 5.60@6.15 5.20@5.95 5.70@6.05 5.05@5.25 -5.85@6.05 5. 5 6.15@6.50 5.75@6.20 6.25@7.05 5.90@6.25 6.10@7.45 5.25@5.95 6. ex 55 6. 184 6.45 
March ... 6.10@7.35 5.40@6.75 6.70@7.20 6.15@6.50 6.20@7.25 5.55@5.90 6. 95 @7.60 5.70@ 6.65 6.55@7.30 6.20@6.80 6.90@7.70 6.30@7.30 6.65@8.55 5.80@6.65 ...@8.17 7.40@7.73 
PC eee 6.65 @7. 6.00@6.95 6.55@7.00 6.15@6.80 6.40@6.85 5.60@6.00 7.00@7.55 6.15@6.65 6.80@7.20 6 @6.75 6.80@7.45 6.50@7.00 7.35@9.05 6.20@6.95 .. ‘@8. aT” 56 QT. 84 
eres 6.45 @6.¢ 6.00@6.50 6.35@6.70 5.95@6.30 6.15@6.50 5.65@5.85 7.104 @7.55 6.25@6.35 6.65@6.85 @6.65 6.65@7.10 6.35@6.85 7.30@8.65 6.30@7.00 7 15@8. 20 7.41@7. 72 
June vit hare 6.05 @7. 6.00@6.55 6.35@6.55 6.00@6.40 5.45@6.50 5.10@5.80 6.60@7.50 5.85@6.30 6.50@6.80 6. 40@6.65 6.50@7.10 6.35@6.85 6.60@8.00 5.75@7.00 7.70@7.90 7.15@7.41 
SOF ov ccses 6.60@7.35 5.90@6.65 6.30@6.85 6.15@6.50 5.45@5.70 4.40@5.00 6.15@6.95 .20@6.45 6.70@7.30 .50@6.80 6.60@7.50 6.60@7.05 6.60@7.50 5.50@6.50 7.50@7.65 7.01@7.35 
August ... 6.10@7.20 5.50@6.45 6.10@6.85 5.70@6.50 5.45@5.75 4.30@5.05 6.25@6.90 5.05@5.35 6.50@7.05 $08 @6.60 6.30@7.27 5.75@6.85 6.50@7.90 5.15@6.00 7.80@7.90 7.15@7.19 
September. 6.65@7.26 5.60@6.41 6.55@7.40 6.05@6.55 5.95@6.35 5.10@5.55 6.70@7.65 5.65@6.15 6.80@7.30 6.55@7.40 6.20@6.80 7.30@8.70 5. 90@6 6.00 7.70@8.05 6.94@7.41 
October 7.30@8.26 6.35@7.21 7.10@7.65 6.25@6.85 6.70@7.00 5.35@5.90 7.55@8.25 6.40@7.40 7.70@8.50 7.50@8.25 6.80@7.35 8.10@9.60 6.20@6.55 7.65@8.60 7.04@8.07 
November. 7.25@8.30 6.10@6.95 7.40@7.85 6.30@6.85 6.80@7.05 5.70@6.10 7.50@7.90 6.35@6.45 7.90@8.20 7.70@8.70 6.55@7.40 6.67@7.35 6.37@7.05 9.10@9.50 8.30@8.54 
December. 7.15@7.90 6.20@7.00 7.15@7.65 6.20@6.90 6.60@7.25 5.75@6.25 7.60@8.20 6.45@6.76 7.80@8.25 6.70@7.20 7.45@8.25 6.50@7.45 6.80@7.28 6.50@6.98 ...@9.50 7.42@8.14 
r Chicago—— -— Minneapolis— -———Kansas City— a St. Louis - - —Buffalo—— -——New York—— ———Atlanta — r—— Seattle 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Spring Soft winter 
1946 — Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. Ist Clear Short Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. Ist Clear Std. Pat. Ist Clear Fam. Pat. ist Clear Fam. Pat. Bakery 
January oes tee 3.67 $...@3.34 $3.00@3.10 $3.28@3.41 $3.20@3.30 $...@4.05 $3.32@3 $...@3.70 $3.60@3.65 $3.70@3.75 $3.70@3.85 $...@... $...@... $...@... $...@.. 
February 3.22@3.67 ...@3.34 3.00@3.10 3.38@3.41 3.20@3.31 ...@4.05 3.3: 1. .@3.70 3.65@3.70 ...@3.75 3.75@3.95 ...@4.99 ...@3.75 ...@3.42 ...@2.95 
Marcht_ .@ . Sen 6: lURee Se '@3.70 ...@... 3.75@3.95 ...@ (@4.59 ...@... ...@3.65 ...@... 
Aprilt pe . ore coceee «6 esas -+-@3.80 -@OS.76 ...@.-- BRISSS ..-@ FPGBe coc ose 26s Qe, -0cs@ ... 
Mayt @. o@ 06 -+-@3.31 Pee eae cose tne -+ °@3.70 ...@... 3.756@3.96 o@ coe , * 2eee eee... loll oe 
Junet -@. oD see we. er, ee oe @OS.80 ..2@ coe cote ccc ose BIGDSGS 65 ce csc oWS.Ee 66 oe @ coe: 0h BRS 24-9. 
Julyt 3. a -@. 3.31@56.00 ...@... 3.804 5.28 c's oF bes 3.70 @5.20 ocoe@ «es «=8.76@6.75 ...@ .3- 4.59@6.20 ...@... 3.6604.89 ...@... 
Augustt . 4.58@ rier} ecell ée% Se Oe 4.26@4.49 ee oe 1.50@4.67 ee ee 4.81@4.90 eae bee 4.86@5.04 ~++@ ... 6.00@6.17 oo eM... 4.8205.77 
September. 4.66@4.86 4.86@ 5.06 4.72@4.92 4.33@4.43 4.20@4.69 4.57@5.90 oe oF ce 4.90@5.10 ---@ 4.96@5.16 «.-@5.36 5.80@6.37 aw «+» @4.82 oe 
October* .. 4.86@5.60 4.86@5.59 4.72@5.20 4.69@5.30 1.05G 4.69 1.97@6.20 ove ae 5.10@5.65 5. aad @5. 45 5.16@5.85 .16@ 5.65 5. 67@ 6.47 . 96@5. 16 5.98@6.48 5.2 
November... 5.35@5.85 4.85@5.59 5.25@5.60 4.95@5.50 a §@5.50 5.30@5.70 5. er @5. 15 5.704@5.90 5.45@5.64 5.70@6.14 5.55@5.95 6.25@6.85 4.96@5.41 ...@6.45 
December... 5.50@6.35 5.10@5.85 5.25@5.60 5.45@5.85 1.90@5 6.50 5.5506.05 5.30@5.75 5.80@6.30 55008. 95 5.85@6.60 5.65@6.25 6.204 7.25 5.10@5.50 6.45@6.65 6 6.26@6.2 








*Specific dollars and cents ceiling prices on flour (MPR 296) went into effect Jan. 4, 19 i3, were enbeneiiy terminated June 30, 1946, reinstated July 25, and permanently éntes 


October 24, 1946. 80% extraction order became effective March 1, 1946, was terminated Sept. 1, 1946. 





MILLFEED PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS IN THE 
High and low millfeed prices by months, basis carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, in 100-lb. sacks, as compiled by The Northweste 

















































UNITED STATES 


rn Miller: 































- Chicago————— -—— Minneapolis— o —Kansas City — —_—__———§t. Louis— sN -————Buffale c Atlanta—————__, 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Soft winter 
1947— Bran Std. midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds, gran Flour midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. 
January ..... $38.50@40.00 $39.50@44.00 $37.00@38.00 $36.50@40.50 $33.75@36.50 $37.75@42.50 $36.50@38.50 $38.25@46.50 $40.50@41.50 $41.50@42.50 $44.90@46.50 $46.50@54.00 
Februz ""572"39'50@43.50 43.00@46.00 37.50@41.50 40.00@43.50 35.504 38.00 40.00@42.50 —38,50@ 42.00 43.00@ 46.00 42.00@43.50 44.00@46.50 45.40@51.10  50.00@56.00 
Sah of ‘ale 16.004 67.00 48.00@68.50 sn eewelee 48.00@ 64.00 4 1004 a 00 48.00@ 64.50 5.00@62.00 49.00 @64.50 45.50@6 150 48.50@ 69.50 2 35 @ 72.00 55. 35@ 74. 00 
April ......... 49.00@62.50 50.50@63.50 45.00 @60.00 46.00 @ 62.50 42.50@56.50 46.00 @57.50 17.50 @65.00 50.00 @66.00 51.00 @66.50 52.00@69.50 54.00@72.00 58.00@73.50 
Ce 19.00 @72.00 53.00 @75.00 48.00@ 65.00 50.50 @67.00 45.007 66.50 §2.00@68.50 47.50@70.00 54.00@ 73.00 52.00@74.00 54.00@76.00 56.00@77.70 62.50@80.00 
Pr 61.00 @ 65.00 65.00@74.00 57.00@61.00 63.50@69.00 52.50@64.00 64.50@ 73.00 58.50@66.00 65.50 @67.50 63.00 @67.00 66.50@73.00 64.00@69.00 69.60@ 79.50 
July ....e+0+-- 49.50@72.20 70.50 @77.00 51.00 @68.50 65.00 @74.00 48.00@68.50 64.50@75.00 52.00@ 71.00 69.00@ ars 55.00 @73.00 72.00@79.00 58.00@79.00 73.50@85.00 
August . . 56.00@71.00 63.00 @76.50 53.00 @ 63.00 59.00 @ 69.00 53.50@63.00 63.50@74.50 54.00@69.00 64.00@74.5 60.50@73.00 66.00@78.00 64.00@75.50 74.00 @82.50 
September .. 566.004 65.00 63.00@77.00 57.40 @64.00 65.00@ 75.00 56.00 @62.00 66.60 @76.50 57 68.50@83.50 62.00@71.00 67.00@82.00 66.50@75. 79.00@ 91.00 
October ... 63.00@66.50 74.50@ 76.00 60.00 @ 63.00 70.00 @73.00 57.00 @ 62.00 72.00@78.00 76.00 @82.50 65.00 @69.00 76.00@80.00 70.90@75.5 85.90 @92.00 
November 63.00@70.50 69.50@74.50 60.00 @67.00 67.00@71.00 58.50 @66.00 63 3.00@72.50 74.00 @77.50 65.00@68.00 72.00@77.50 69.50@77.00 80.50 @86.00 
December . 69.50 @76.50 73.00 @82.00 67.00 @73.00 70.00@78.50 64.50@71.50 .50@80.00 74.75 @82.50 70.00 @80.00 74.00 @80.75 75.10@82.00 83.10@90.00 
Chicago———— ———Minneapolis————,, Kansas City St. Louis - Buffalo— == Atlanta————_ 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Soft winter 
1946 Bran Std. midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds Bran Flour midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds 
January* .....$....@40.40 $....@40.40  §....@37.75  $....@37.75  $....@36.50 $....@36.50 $38.97@39.47 $38.97@39.47 $....@41.55 $....@41.55 $46.20@48.20 $46.20@48.20 
February* 1 anes @40.40 .:.@40.40 e+ @37.765 vous Qe e+ + @36.50 ; @36.50 38.97@39.47  38.97@39.47 eee @41,55 -@41.55 5.20@48.20 46.20@48.20 
March® ....5.+ ++++.@40.40 ~ +++ @40,40 eee e @37.76 7é . @36.50 j<.a = 50 38.97 @39.47 38.97 @39.47 oe. @41.55 -@41.55 16.20@ 48.20 46.20 @48.20 
April® ...ccees 20+. 40,40 ++ @40.40 +++» @37.75 ++ @37.75 e+ @36.50 .++-@36.50  38.97@39.47 38.97 @39.47 -++-@41.55 -+++@41.55 46.20@48.20  46.20@48.20 
May* : .... 40.40@50.40 40. 10@ 50:40 37.75 @ 47.75 37.75 @ 47.75 36.50 @ 46.50 36.50@ 46.50 38.95 @49.47 38.97@39.47 41. 55@ 51.55 41.55 @51.55 5.20 @ 56.70 46.20@56.70 
oeJune* ...... se tee 560.40 ....@5650.40 eee @47.75 «ee @47.75 «++» @46.50 «.@46.50 4$8.97@49.47 48.97@49.47 ....@51.55 -@51.55 20 @56.70 46.20@56.70 
July* ......... 50.40@75.00 50.40@75.00 47.75 @65.00 47.75 @70.00 46.50@ 70.50 16.50 @70.50 69.00 @72.00 69.00 @72.00 51.55 @73.00 51.55 @73.00 20@80.50 56.20@80.50 
August’ . . 49.000 66.00 49.00 @66.00 47.75 @61.00 47.75 @63.00 15.50@56.00 45.50@ 56.00 17.00@ 64.00 47.00@64.00 54.00@70.50 54.00@70.50 54.00@68.00 54.00@70.00 
September* .. 48.40@50.65 48.40 @50.65 oe ee @AT.75 eee» @47.75 ~++ + @46.50 - «++ @46.50 44.00@49.83 49.08 @49.83 50.00 @52.60 51.50@52.60 5: 50a 56.70 54.70@58.70 
October .... 50.65 @59.50 50.65 @64.00 47.75 @ 56.50 47.75@61.00 46.50@55.50 46.50@63.00 19.08 @57 49.08 @63.50 51.85 @ 60.00 51.85 @62.00 50 @67.00 55.50@70.00 
November .... 49.00@51.00 51.00@54.00 46.00@51.00 48.00 @57.50 44.50@50.00 55.00 @56.00 47.75 @ 48.75 58.75 @60.00 19.50@ 62.00 53.50@65.00 3.50@ 66. 00 65.00 @76.00 
December ..... 37.50@ 44.00 38.00@45.00 36.50@ 41.00 36.50@ 43.00 33.50@40.50 34.0Q@ 47.00 36.50 @41.00 37.00 @ 45.50 42.00@50.00 43.00@52.00 ‘1. 00@ 52.00 43.00 @57.00 
*Ceiling prices. 
WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES AVERAGE BREAD PRICES IN UNITED STATES 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and Department of Labor figures showing the average retail price per pound (baked weight) 
crop years, In cents per bushel (fractions omitted): of white bread in leading cities of the United States, on the Tuesday nearest the 15th 
Average of each month, in cents: 
2 of > 
Crop of— Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July years Year— Jan. Feb. ay suse an ey July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av'se 
1947-48 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 35 135 135 135 13 SWOT’ crcccveseas 11.6 11.7 12 12 2.5 12.6 12.5 12.6 12.7 13.4 13.6 12.5 
ome - 1966. .cccccccece 8.8 8.9 An 9.3 T} 10.8 10.7 11.6 11.6 11.6 11.5 11.5 10.4 
1946-47...... 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 138 135 135 135 135 : 
> . D4 > . ° 4 @ on P 1945... 0008 coe §=— 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 
#1945-46...... 125 125 125 125 12 12 125 125 125 125 125 125 
R946. wcccese cooe «68.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 
#1944-45...... 125 125 125 125 126 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 ¢ 
BDEB. cw cccccqsere 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 
71943-44...... 111 117 124 125 125 126 126 125 125 125 126 123 ° 
1948. wcccccccese 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 
1942-43....... 89 90 90 90 90 90 97 99 99 101 109 96 
BOER. ww cccsceces 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9. %.9 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.6 8.1 
1941-42....... 73 73 74 74 77 78 78 79 79 80 8. 1940 8.0 8.1 81 3.2 8.2 81 81 
BO. cccccccsees . . . . \ . . 8.1 8.1 7.8 7.8 7.8 8.0 
1940-41....... 72 72 70 73 74 76 76 76 76 17 75 74 e 
1939-40 55 14 70 83 83 84 87 89 80 12 71 BOSD. cs cvcccccece 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 
~igstigeainde PUTTS eee 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.2 8.1 8.1 8.6 
1938-39...... . 63 61 61 60 60 60 61 66 62 55 65 1937 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.6 8 3 ‘ 4 4 . . 
Tevcece eseece , . , . }° > 8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.6 
1937-38...... - 132 134 142 137 149 =—:145 138 138 115 114 98 1 1936 8.5 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.1 81 81 81 81 4 
1936-37.... 102 104 =«s:111 120 125 127 136 139 131 #124 «+4146 123 Sees t Pees ene : ¢ 7 . ‘ f . . 1 810 8.1 8.2 
BOS s ccccceevecs 8.3 8.3 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.5 8.5 8.3 
1935-36...... . 84 90 91 85 85 82 82 80 77 79 93 ’ ’ 
1984... .ccccces ee 7.9 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.4 8.3 
1934-35... 86 82 78 79 79 79 82 87 86 82 81 82 6 . ° 
TOSS. cccccoccves 5.5 6.5 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.6 7.2 7.5 7.7 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.1 
1933-34....... 73 67 61 60 67 65 66 66 71 17 82 ~ ° . . 
1933. ..ccce0. eee 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.1 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.7 7.0 
1932-33....... 56 52 48 42 44 46 49 54 63 67 83 64 1931 8.1 8.0 7.9 1.7 1.7 7.7 7.6 76 75 75 7. > . 
1931-32. 55 4864s 6o 46600663——CiSiiZCiBCCi‘iG‘CC*t‘*SSS WR ESR SISA? 3 : F z ; : : ’ : . 6 1.4 7.7 
1930-31.. - 88 78 72 55 54 69 57 60 61 61 67 64 
1929-30....... 158 149 141 137 130 117 106 110 =:108 103 95 124 Rye Flour Prices te any ay ore ‘ 2 
1928-29...... 118 117 «123 117 (121 128 127 #122 4113 «#4118 160 © 124 ob iony- a ere pertaining to the flour trade and the 





Average prices of white 
neapolis and Chicago by 
of 100 1Ib., basis carload 


¢tTrading in wheat futures and cash wheat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
suspended as at the close, Sept. 27, 1943. The above averages shown for September and 
October include the period up to Oct. 16, when trades were closed out. On Sept. 28 the 
Dominion government announced the price of No. 1 northern fixed at a minimum of $1.26 Miller: 
per bu basis in store Fort William and Port Arthur. This price to be paid by the Wheat 








rye flour at Min- 
months, per sack 
lots, prompt de- 


livery, as compiled by The Northwestern 





Board remains in effect until July 31, 1946. Fe ge Ee ge 
*Initial price of $1.35 per bu to producers, plus participation certificates, remains in jay __.. $7.58 $4.83 $3.28 $7.78 $4.97 $3 30 
effect for four crop years Aug. 1, 1946, to July 31, 1950, inclusive. This was made known Keb. .... 8.44 3 65 5.41 3.27 
at the time the Canada-United Kingdom wheat agreement was announced. The price is March .. 9.86 3 5.88 3.30 
basis In store Fort William and/or Port Arthur. April ... 8.68 3 6.94 3.56 
May 8.67 3. 7.07 3.68 
: ¥ June 8.60 4.2 7.74 4.01 
United States Average Retail Flour Prices Chicago Soybean Prices July 7.89 4 6.94 3.97 
Average retail flour prices in leading High and low prices for No. 2 yellow soy- Aug. 6.83 4 6.00 3.84 
cities as reported by the United States De- beans, in the Chicago market as reported Sept 7.51 4 6.32 4.02 
partment of Labor, in cents per 10 Ib.: by the Chicago Board of Trade by months Oct. 7.35 4 6.36 4.25 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 *1946 *1947 for the past two years: No\ 7.40 4 7.18 4.7 
Jan. . 41.4 50.7 57.0 64.6 62.2 31.9 41.7 1946 1947 Dec 7.05 1. 7.59 4.58 
Feb 41.3 51.8 59.1 65.1 64:2 32.0 42.5 SONUATY 2. ccceces $... @. $3.17@3.29 — —_—_ = 
March 41.7 51.9 60.0 65.2 64.2 31.9 44.6 February ....... ... @2.22 soe $7.99 $6.53 $3.87 
April .. 43.1 52.5 61.1 65.1 64.3 31.9 48.5 PAs eee me wee con® 
May .... 43.9 51.6 60.8 65.2 64.2 31.7 49.6 BOOT ccccrveses eee @... ooo @ acc — » . - 7" Gum 
June . 45.1 51.2 61.1 64.9 64.3 31.9 49.1 May ........ vet. vcs ee et ere NEW YORK FLOUR TRADE RULES 
July 46.1 50.9 61.4 64.8 64.3 34.9 48.5 SD Sob 6sesceuevs okt DP aks + eMeas Sales of flour to and in New York are to 
Aug 16.6 52.2 61.7 64.6 64.3 38.2 48.3 Ushers deviese-~. ove’ Gases 3.25@3. 39 a very large extent governed by the rules 
Sept 47.5 54.3 62.1 64.4 64.2 38.6 48.9 p Eee © ece) Docs 2.96 @3.29 of the New York Produce Exchange. These 
Oct 18.3 55.3 62.6 64.1 64.1 40.3 50.1 September ....... caw Dass o ++ @2.92 rules are made by what is known as the 
Nov 48.5 55.4 63.0 64.2 64.1 40.7 52.9 October ....... . 2.34% @3.51 3.16@3.62 committee on flour, five members of the 
Dec 49.2 55.6 63.4 64.1 64.0 41.1 64.1 November ..... . 3.16 @3.34 3.45 @4,07 flour trade, appointed by the president of 
3 - cn December ..... 3.11 @3.21 3.85@4.02 the exchange, subject to approval by the 
Aver 45.2 52.8 61.1 64.7 64.2 35.4 48.2 —__—__— a board of managers. 
*Flour in cents per 5 Ib. Range ...ceo.--$23.21 @3.51 $2.92@4.07 This committee has entire charge of mat- 





inspection of flour, the appointment of the 
chief inspector and his assistants, and acts 
as a board of appeals in cases of dissatis- 
faction with inspection. 

New York flour inspections are made at 
the railway terminals and the inspection 
certificates are dispatched direct to the 
receivers. 

In cases where flour remains on track or 
in store for a considerable period, several 
inspections are sometimes made. 

A holder of an inspection certificate, if 
dissatisfied, may order reinspection. He 
may further appeal to the committee or 
flour, and in addition any party feeling 
aggrieved at the decision of.the committe 
on flour trade rules, but not specifically on 
inspection, may appeal to the board of 
managers of the Produce Exchange. 

The New York Produce Exchange rules 
permit nonmembers of the organization to 
make complaint against members. Many 
commercial exchanges permit complaints 
only from another member of the exchange, 
and this was formerly the case in New 
York. The same condition is true regard- 
ing complaints against members of the 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1946, it became illegal 
to deliver flour into New York State un- 
enriched unless certificate is given by the 
distributor or baker that such flour wil’ 
be enriched according to law. 
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UNITED STATES FARM PRICES, BY MONTHS 





























q Department of Agriculture estimates of average prices paid to producers in the United 
States, in cents per bushel, on the fifteenth day of each month, with weighted average for 
the crop years: 

WHEAT 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
oo!) Ree 214.0 210.0 243.0 266.0 274.0 279.0 281.0 212.0 ese aes ese ese 
Sr 187.0 178.0 179.0 188.0 189.0 192.0 191.0 199.0 244. 0 240.0 239.0 218.0 191.0 
146.0 145.0 145.0 151.0 153.0 154.0 154.0 155.0 158.0 158.0 170.0 174.0 150.0 

g 139.0 135.0 135.0 142.0 143.0 145.0 146.0 147.0 148.0 149.0 149.0 150.0 141.0 

126.0 127.0 130.0 135.0 137.0 143.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 147.0 147.0 143.0 136.0 

b4 94.6 95.4 102.6 1083.5 104.4 110.3 117.5 119.5 122.7 122.3 122,8 124.0 109.8 

4 85.6 88.5 95.8 91.0 93.4 102.2 106.1 104.9 105.1 99.7 99.8 95.7 94.5 

Fa 61.4 60.1 62.6 68.2 72.5 71.5 73.0 67.8 71.8 76.0 79.4 83.1 68.2 

55.7 64.5 72.7 70.3 73.1 82.4 84.6 84.1 85.0 88.9 80.7 67.4 69.1 

1 60.8 60.7 62.5 62.2 62.0 53.6 57.1 56.9 56.7 657.8 63.0 62.5 66.2 

: 112.8 99.4 98.0 88.7 81.9. 83.6 88.6 86.6 80.3 75.0 71.4 69.7 96.2 

° 94.1 105.1 104.3 106.8 106.6 114.5 123.6 124.9 123.2 126.6 118.3 108.9 102.5 

1 76.4 81.5 86.2 96.3 88.7 90.1 92.0 91.1 89.5 85.4 81.6 79.9 83.2 

- 78.8 89.6 92.2 °88.5 88.1 90.6 89.3 87.9 85.5 90.2 87.8 77.3 84.8 

4 86.9 74.7 71.1 63.6 71.1 67.3 69.4 72.0 70.9 68.7 69.5 78.9 74.4 

‘ 35.6 38.5 37.4 34.6 32.8 31.6 32.9 32.3 34.5 44.8 659.0 58.7 38.2 

CORN 
Year— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Av’g 
194TeERs cv scccscs 223.0 219.0 237.0 246.0 192.0 ‘ er ese eee see tes eee Tx 
1946-47... wc cceee 171.0 127.0 122.0 121.0 123.0 150.0 163.0 159.0 185.0 201.0 219.0 240.0 165.0 

s 1945-46.......4.. 113.0 111.0 109.0 110.0 111.0 114.0 116.0 135.0 142.0 196.0 180.0 173.0 134.0 
1944-45.......46- 113.0 106.0 106.0 107.0 106.0 107.0 107.0 108.0 111.0 112.0 113.0 112.0 109.0 
1943-44.......46. 107.0 105.0 111.0 113.0 113.0 114.0 115.0 115.0 115.0 117.0 117.0 116.0 112.0 
194BeGB wc eccccces 77.56 75.9 80.2 88.0 90.4 94.8 100.2 103.4 106.0 108.0 109.0 109.0 91.7 
1941-42.....20006 64.9 63.7 66.9 72.7 76.6 78.4 79.7 81.4 81.9 83.1 83.4 82.6 75.1 
1940-41......0665 59.4 56.8 54.5 66.0 56.0 57.1 62.0 65.9 68.3 69.6 70.0 70.8 61.8 
1939248. cc ccccces 47.6 46.8 60.3 63.2 64.7 656.0 58.6 63.4 63.5 63.1 63.1 61.9 56.8 

® 1938-39. .....0006 41.9 40.0 43.1 45.1 43.9 44.4 45.4 48.3 49.9 47.8 45.7 56.2 48.6 

0 1937-38.....0000% 68.9 48.0 48.5 52.2 61.7 61.3 652.7 652.7 652.3 53.7 48.5 48.0 61.8 

{ 1936-37.....00005 97.9 94.6 95.6 100.6 103.6 105.4 119.1 121.2 117.2 118.1 102.6 93.9 104.4 

8 1935-36.......00% 71.8 56.4 53.0 653.6 65.5 66.4 57.2 60.0 61.3 80.2 103.7 104.7 65.5 
1934-35. ..c.cceee 76.7 75.7 85.3 85.3 84.5 82.7 85.2 84.8 83.3 82.4 80.8 78.0 81.5 

d 1933-34... .cccees 38.8 40.6 42.0 43.9 45.6 47.1 47.1 48.6 656.0 659.2 72.7 77.4 62.0 
1932-33... cccccee 21.6 19.4 18.8 19.1 19.4 20.6 28.2 38.9 40.2 65.4 48.8 46.5 31.6 

= OATS 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
92.2 94.8 108.0 109.0 109.0 118.0 127.0 104.0 eee eee oe 
84.7 73.4 74.7 79.9 78.2 80.8 79.6 79.7 89.0 87. 88. 8 91.5 82.3 
65.9 58.9 68.3 62.8 67.9 70.3 71.7 73.1 75.1 76.1 79.5 80.9 70.0 
76.4 70.8 64.2 65.9 66.2 69.4 72.1 73.3 74.0 71.0 68.9 67.4 70.6 
’ 44.0 65.6 65.2 69.6 75.2 76.9 77.5 78.6 79.3 79.4 79.9 78.8 72.1 
43.9 42.6 43.3 43.2 44.3 47.4 62.6 65.5 658.4 61.1 61.2 64.8 44.4 

2 32.7 32.5 39.9 38.9 41.1 45.2 60.2 62.0 61.9 651.8 51.6 46.5 41.0 

0 28.3 26.7 27.0 28.3 31.7 32.3 33.3 32.9 83.7 35.2 34.0 33.38 30.3 

0 26.6 25.4 31.5 30.3 32.1 34.7 36.3 37.7 38.6 38.8 36.6 32.7 31.0 

0 24.0 20.3 21.8 22.1 22.5 24.4 26.3 26.2 26.9 27.4 29.5 29.9 23.8 

0 42.6 28.5 29.0 28.8 28.7 29.1 30.0 30.0 29.4 28.3 27.5 25.3 30.2 

0 35.2 43.0 43.5 43.1 44.2 48.4 62.7 63.7 652.5 64.6 63.5 48.1 44.9 

0 32.2 26.9 25.8 27.0 25.8 25.56 25.9 26.6 26.7 25.4 25.1 24.3 26.4 

0 40.6 45.8 60.3 60.5 61.1 63.9 54.6 54.7 54.1 53.6 49.8 41.9 48.1 

0 39.1 32.2 82.3 27.9 31.4 31.4 32.6 34.1 33.9 32.6 32.7 38.9 33.5 

0 17.5 14.8 14.4 13.1 13.1 13.0 18.4 13.3 13.7 17.9 21.7 28.1 15.7 

0 

0 BARLEY 

0 Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
19 47GB. ccc cccces 157.0 161.0 178.0 177.0 187.0 200.0 206.0 172.0 wan és see eee eee 
1946OT. wccvccces 140.0 130.0 134.0 135.0 132.0 136.0 136.0 133.0 144.0 146.0 142.0 150.0 138.1 
1946-46. ......006 98.9 98.6 97.4 101.0 105.0 108.0 109.0 111.0 114.0 116.0 122.0 125.0 108.8 
1944-45 .......006- 110.0 103.0 95.3 95.4 96.0 98.2 102.0 102.0 104.0 99.4 97.0 97.6 101.0 
1948-44... .cccseee 92.0 92.9 96.5 103.0 103.0 105.0 108.0 109.0 110.0 111.0 113.0 112.0 99.0 

0 J 1948<€8. ..ccccccce 56.6 66.7 66.7 67.6 67.9 62.2 68.3 70.7 74.8 77.3 76.8 83.9 659.4 

0 1942268. ccccccces 45.2 42.6 61.9 49.1 63.2 66.1 60.8 62.8 61.9 61.5 62.0 69.0 52.8 

0 36.3 36.4 37.2 88.2 40.6 41.6 42.6 42.8 42.2 44.9 46.2 46.5 39.7 

0 35.5 34.5 42.8 42.2 42.2 43.8 46.9 46.1 46.1 46.2 45.3 40.8 40.5 

0 38.9 34.5 35.3 86.1 34.7 36.5 38.0 37.6 38.0 37.9 39.2 89.4 36.8 

0 64.4 62.2 62.8 62.0 60.7 60.8 64.0 64.8 652.9 60.4 49.0 42.9 64.2 

0 56.1 81.3 82.6 84.2 82.7 86.1 90.4 93.4 89.9 90.0 86.1 71.4 78.2 

0 41.2 35.1 37.3 39.4 37.8 37.6 38.6 39.6 39.7 38.6 37.1 37.0 37.9 

0 52.6 63.6 78.2 76.6 75.9 79.7 80.2 79.2 76.0 74.4 66.0 65.0 68.6 

0 1933-34. .ccccccces 47.6 40.2 42.8 40.7 41.6 40.6 43.7 44.7 43.7 42.5 42.2 60.9 43.4 

0 190SSEB oc ccccccece 24.6 21.1 20.1 18.2 20.1 19.3 18.4 17.9 18.3 23.4 29.9 28.3 22.1 

) 

RYE 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June ae ge 

a 1947-48... cc cece 236.0 211.0 248.0 249.0 249.0 245.0 247.0 194.0 oss eee 43.0 
te ts (SERRE REE 176.0 162.0 191.0 199.0 207.0 218.0 218.0 233.0 281.0 247.0 245.0 240.0 ion. 0 
1946-46... cc cccee 122.0 124.0 131.0 138.0 150.0 143.0 150.0 164.0 175.0 195.0 192.0 145.0 135.0 

) 1944-45... 0.0 coos 107.0 108.0 102.0 108.0 108.0 106.0 109.0 108.0 109.0 111.0 112.0 121.0 109.0 

’ 90.9 88.4 95.1 101.0 102.0 107.0 111.0 111.0 111.0 112.0 111.0 105.0 98.1 

51.3 49.2 65.2 62.9 60.4 66.3 61.38 64.1 68.9 69.56 71.9 79.7 53.9 
46.4 49.4 57.3 61.3 64.2 67.8 65.2 66.0 64.3 60.7 59.4 52.4 53.9 

p 38.4 36.8 38.3 40.6 42.8 41.3 43.6 41.2 438.1 46.5 48.1 47.1 41.9 

5 34.3 34.2 44.0 46.1 44.6 62.3 66.7 65.7 65.6 67.1 52.4 40.3 43.9 

4 41.1 32.4 32.0 32.9 32.1 32.3 34.7 33.9 32.9 83.0 36.4 389.1 33.8 

8 81.0 70.6 68.1 63.8 60:8 69.2 64.1 68.4 68.7 52.2 49.8 46.0 68.6 

8 1936-37......0.00. 61.1 75.1 79.5 80.4 81.5 90.0 97.9 98.9 95.8 99.0 96.0 85.3 81.2 

9 1936-36. ......200- 36.0 35.5 36.5 42.2 40.4 40.0 41.4 44.4 42.9 40.8 40.6 43.8 39.8 

7 1934-36........05. 61.8 73.9 79.1 75.0 71.9 74.4 73.1 69.3 66.5 66.0 62.0 653.7 72.0 

1 See 78.2 68.8 61.4 62.7 65.4 61.9 63.6 64.2 63.1 652.8 651.9 58.2 62.8 

9 1932-33........005 22.0 23.3 23.6 22.3 22.1 21.1 22.7 21.9 22.8 30.1 38.9 43.6 28.1 

9 FLAXSEED 

5 Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 

6 ROCF cwetewese 575.0 573.0 618.0 644.0 648.0 667.0 671.0 573.0 eee eee ‘ee eee Tr 

- eee 343.0 363.0 377.0 380.0 690.0 694.0 695.0 696.0 816.0 734.0 601.0 592.0 581.7 

3 Oe, PETE 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 310.0 290.7 

3 Se Serr rer 286.0 288.0 290.0 290.0 290.0 290.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 290.0 

1 BO4S+E6. cc ccccece 284.0 280.0 284.0 279.0 284.0 285.0 285.0 285.0 285.0 286.0 285.0 285.0 283.0 

0 | TET eEE EE 228.0 226.0 224.0 225.0 223.0 236.0 249.0 263.0 283.0 298.0 297.0 283.0 227.0 

7 a 171.0 168.0 185.0 164.0 160.0 178.0 195.0 208.0 237.0 241.0 243.0 235.0 179.0 

- 1940242. ce cccccce 144.0 136.0 131.0 127.0 139.0 141.0 154.0 152.0 153.0 173.0 168.0 164.0 142.0 
ROSRSED ac ccctcce 139.0 135.0 153.0 163.0 164.0 180.0 194.0 188.0 191.0 191.0 176.0 156.0 146.0 

. 1938-39.......00- 160.7 154.9 159.2 162.5 159.8 164.3 171.1 163.0 164.0 164.0 160.0 161.0 159.0 

3 1937-38........0. 185.8 183.3 189.2 188.7 181.0 181.2 192.7 190.7 185.6 180.3 174.0 161.9 187.0 

‘ be ae) SOOO 184.3 191.8 186.9 186.1 190.2 194.7 209.2 203.4 197.6 198.2 191.9 173.0 190.0 
1938-26.......... 133.7 134.5 135.3 151.8 153.2 156.4 161.3 159.9 153.9 148.3 147.3 146.8 142.0 
Sees 168.0 176.7 175.2 167.1 161.7 168.8 167.7 167.0 159.4 161.3 156.0 149.3 169.9 

t | ee 188.8 163.0 164.4 149.0 155.1 151.1 161.4 164.8 160.4 155.0 163.7 167.8 162.6 

: oo er 80.8 79.3 88.1 87.7 87.1 82.8 90.8 87.1 88.0 94.8 118.6 136.3 88.1 

, 

u WHEAT—PARITY PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS 

f Parity prices by months and crop years in the United States as reported by the Bureau 

. of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, in cents: 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June 

B ieee 204.0 208.0 210.0 211.0 214.0 217.0 222.0 219.0 cease eces eer 

: ae 176.0 180.0 177.0 183.0 187.0 188.0 190.0 195.0 201. 0 203.0 202.0 203.0 

’ BEG i ve cccee 153.0 153.0 154.0 155.0 155.0 156.0 156.0 157.0 159.0 160.0 164.0 166.0 
ae 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 151.0 151.0 152.0 152.0 153.0 153.0 153.0 153.0 
ere 146.0 146.0 146.0 147.0 148.0 149.0 149.0 150.0 151.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 

8 ig, Tee 134.4 134.4 135.3 136.1 137.0 137.9 139.7 141.4 142.3 143.2 144.1 145.0 

D SPEtccsece 117.6 120.2 122.0 124.6 126.4 126.4 129.1 129.9 132.6 133.5 134.4 134.4 

y a eee 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 113.2 113.2 113.2 114.0 114.0 114.9 116.7 

8 SOR swececes 111.4 110.5 113.2 113.2 113.2 113.2 112.3 112.3 113.2 113.2 113.2 113.2 

a Cs 113.2 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 111.4 111.4 111.4 111.4 111.4 111.4 111.4 

v 1937......2. 121.1 120.2 118.5 116.7 115.8 115.8 115.8 115.8 114.9 114.9 114.9 114.0 

- ISSB. cowcces 113.2 114.9 115.8 115.8 115.8 116.7 118.56 120.2 120.2 121.1 121.1 121.1 

e i ae 115.8 114.9 113.2 113.2 112.3 112.3 112.3 112.3 111.4 111.4 111.4 110.5 
IGricsccs.s 112.3 114.9 115.8 115.8 115.8 115.8 116.8 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 

] 19GB ss vccens 103.4 107.0 110.5 110.6 110.5 110.5 108.7 110.6 111.4 111.4 112.3 112.3 

2 Computation of parity prices: Average price in base period (August, 1909, to July, 

’ 1914) x monthly index of prices paid by farmers, interest and taxes. Example: Base 





Price of £8.4¢ x July, 1942, index of 165—146¢. 
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NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS Weighted 
Year begin- aver- 
ning July— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June age* 
1947 29 271 284 317 323 316 320 os = ay es ee 
206 210 220 233 226 225 231 272 264 268 272 237 
171 169 173 173 173 174 175 177 177 181 190 175 
154 154 161 164 164 167 168 169 169 170 172 165 
141 143 149 155 163 167 167 167 168 167 163 158 
113 119 119 120 132 139 141 144 141 142 141 129 
106 113 110 114 123 128 126 124 119 120 114 110 
74 82 88 89 88 90 85 90 95 98 101 90 
76 93 88 91 103 105 104 104 108 101 82 97 
78 76 73 73 77 80 78 77 78 86 84 79 
133 134 127 115 120 127 125 119 111 105 105 128 
147 146 148 144 159 166 159 163 156 146 145 147 
127 133 134 128 128 133 131 124 123 114 124 126 
120 121 116 114 117 118 115 113 119 116 105 116 
94 90 85 86 83 88 90 88 83 94 103 91 
68 68 64 49 48 50 49 63 63 74 80 61 
65 69 71 80 73 75 75 70 71 68 60 71 
91 87 82 75 17 76 75 76 79 81 74 82 
135 135 131 128 131 127 125 112 111 107 100 130 
119 119 116 116 115 121 128 126 120 111 115 118 
143 134 129 130 132 135 134 139 163 167 148 136 
149 143 149 146 146 143 142 139 138 147 149 146 
164 150 149 155 169 173 167 176 164 162 163 161 
131 130 146 148 166 189 187 171 150 167 164 166 
118 121 120 114 116 119 121 121 121 122 125 117 
111 110 115 123 125 123 126 124 130 128 117 120 
148 151 134 126 131 134 161 161 158 161 149 143 
256 254 216 179 166 179 172 166 163 157 169 207 
NO. 2 RED WINTER, 8ST. LOUIS 
238 270 295 302 309 312 es ea , ee es es 
203 208 214 225 232 233 240 281 275 271 259 238 
168 171 178 ee ee oe ee oe sé os 194 176 
155 158 170 171 174 176 176 ee es 181 176 ee 
169 172 176 167 162 ee ee ee ee ee 161 168 
126 133 138 132 148 154 155 ee 152 158 160 134 
108 116 113 117 127 134 131 130 121 120 119 110 
17 83 90 92 91 93 86 90 93 97 102 82 
69 88 88 92 104 105 106 106 111 104 87 75 
66 67 69 66 70 73 73 73 76 83 73 70 
112 109 104 93 95 100 99 92 85 77 76 113 
117 119 121 123 135 140 143 143 144 132 122 111 
92 103 110 105 106 109 109 108 107 102 95 95 
101 104 100 101 104 102 98 95 97 93 86 94 
92 89 86 90 87 91 91 89 83 87 91 94 
53 64 60 47 46 60 49 55 69 81 82 65 
47 47 52 62 67 67 67 65 57 56 49 62 
89 88 87 83 83 78 79 78 80 79 72 83 
132 135 132 129 135 134 123 118 117 114 105 130 
138 145 144 146 139 142 140 135 125 117 121 139 
142 142 145 141 144 161 156 169 196 196 179 149 
134 136 140 136 137 138 135 130 129 142 150 138 
172 171 170 171 184 194 185 170 171 162 147 169 
138 140 156 163 179 210 202 186 177 186 189 159 
99 109 116 112 114 116 118 114 113 112 116 107 
1932. ..ccccee 112 109 114 123 129 136 137 139 136 139 133 123 121 
19ZL. .cccccce 123 123 136 126 120 121 122 138 142 141 138 118 127 
1920... ccccee 273 251 258 226 202 199 202 190 166 141 168 160 213 
NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS CITY 
eee 229 232 265 295 300 301 303 . rT i - ee 
eee 198 194 196 204 210 207 209 226 269 268 269 237 228 
WSEG. ccevsices 158 160 162 168 169 169 169 169 172 172 a 186 169 
BO46. cc ctesen 152 161 153 161 159 162 164 166 166 166 167 168 161 
| >} Pees 140 140 147 152 156 163 165 163 165 164 163 156 156 
1948... ccccce 108 111 120 121 123 131 137 138 140 138 139 138 126 
1941... cccece 98 107 114 112 113 120 126 123 121 116 116 111 112 
1940......6. ° 71 69 76 82 85 84 85 78 85 87 90 97 82 
1939... ccceee 67 65 86 83 86 98 101 99 102 106 95 76 74 
1938. ..ccc0e ° 70 66 66 65 63 67 71 69 69 70 76 71 70 
1937... cccces 122 112 110 106 94 96 103 100 92 85 80 77 111 
1936..... eooe All 122 122 122 122 134 138 137 139 140 132 121 121 
1936. .cccccee 99 104 115 119 113 111 113 110 106 102 95 96 106 
1934. . e 93 107 108 102 102 104 101 100 97 105 99 88 98 
1933....... ee 98 90 87 83 84 80 84 85 82 78 86 89 88 
1932.. eee 45 48 48 45 43 42 44 44 48 60 70 76 61 
1981. cececs ° 44 43 43 48 69 52 63 54 61 63 64 46 47 
1930. ..cceee e 80 81 78 74 69 71 69 69 70 73 73 68 76 
1929...ccccce 136 123 124 122 119 121 119 113 102 101 99 89 120 
1928.....06. - 120 106 107 110 112 111 114 118 116 110 101 1056 112 
1937. wccccece 136 135 131 128 131 132 133 133 138 162 160 147 136 
2086. cccses - 137 131 132 139 137 138 137 135 133 131 142 144 136 
1986. .ccccee « 154 164 158 158 163 172 178 171 161 159 155 163 163 
1924... soe 120 119 120 137 143 162 182 181 171 161 163 160 136 
1923....000- 96 101 109 112 109 109 113 111 109 104 106 108 105 
1922... ccceee « 33 104 104 113 117 117 114 1156 116 120 116 104 113 
1921... oes 118 115 122 110 109 109 113 129 134 135 134 117 120 
1920......... 268 245 244 207 176 169 172 162 155 133 147 138 183 
*Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. tNo. 1 dark northern spring. 





TERMINAL WHEAT PRICES 


Weighted average price of wheat at Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis, as reported 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, in cents per bushel: 
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cago Board of Trade, and the months in which extreme prices were reached, 


CHICAGO WHEAT PRICES 
Lowest and highest prices for contract spot wheat in Chicago as reported by the Chi- 


in dollars 









per bushel: 
Months Months high- Months Months high- 
lowest prices Yearly est prices lowest prices Yearly est prices 
Yrs. werereached range reached Yrs. werereached range reached 
1947 January .$2.13%@3.21% November 1933 January .$0.45 @1.17% July 
1946 January 1.79 @2.39 December 1932 December .44%@ .70\% January 
1945 August .. 1.60%@1.80% November 1931 October 44% @ .84% May 
1944 July - 1.53 @1.73 January 1930 November .71%@1.29 January 
1943 January . 1.43% @1.74% December 1929 May -» 928 @1.48 February 
1942 February. 1.07 @1.42% December 1928 August .. 1.06% @2.15 April 
1941 February. 85 @1.28% December 1927 October . 1.21% @1.58 May 
1940 August .. .69% @1.16 April 1926 September 1.30 @1.94 January 
1939 July -69 @1.10 December 1925 April .... 1.365% @2.20% January 
1938 August .. .69%@1.16 February 1924 March ... 1.02 @1.91 December 
1937 November .92 @1.51 April 1923 July -- .96% @1.38 March 
1936 June -90% @1.44% December 1922 Aug., Sep. 1:00 @1.73 May 
1935 July .... .81 @1.31 October 1921 November 1.00% @2.06% January 
1934 April .... .75%@1.16% August 1920 November 1.58 @3.50 January 
Winnipeg Average Flour Prices Toronto Average Flour Prices 
Average price of top patent spring wheat Average top spring patent wheat flour at 
flour at Winnipeg, by months, per barrel, Toronto, by months, per barrel, as com- 
for delivery between Fort William and the piled by The Northwestern Miller: 
Alberta boundary, as compiled by The 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 2 
Northwestern Miller: January $5.05 $5.05 $5.05 $5.05 $5.25 
1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 February. 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 
January $5.30 $5 5.30 > 30 $5.30 $5.20 eecnial _ e Or £05 5.05 5.05 
February. , 5.30 5.30 March ag os 5.09 5.06 6.08 
March 5.30 5.30 April 5.05 6.05 5.05 5.05 
April 5.30 5.30 May 5.05 5.05 5 5.05 
May 5.30 5.30 June 5.05 5.05 5.05 
June 5.30 5.30 July 5.05 5.05 5.05 
July 5.30 56.30 August 6.05 5.05 5.05 
sopemahor 5:30 6.30 September 6.67 5.05 6.05 
October 5.30 5.30 October .. 9.10 5.05 5.05 
November 5.30 5.30 November. 9.10 5.05 5.05 
December 5.30 5.30 December. 8.80 5.05 5.05 
Average $5.30 $5.29 Average $6.17 $5.05 $5.05 $5.05 $5.26 $5.25 
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ome 
CHICAGO WHEAT FUTURES OPEN INTEREST INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
Maximum, minimum and average open interest in wheat futures, by months, on the BASE PERIOD 1935-1940=100 
Chicago Board of Trade, as reported by the Burean of Agricultural Economics of the U. 8. I 
Department of Agriculture, in thousands of bushels (i.e., 000’s omitted): PR may . an one Romy Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
<9 1945 . — 1946 ’ pee memes 1946-47....... . 232.1 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
— = pen tee —_ —— Anion —_ — Avrage 1248-48...--.-. 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
4 , 1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 
January ........- 46,284 43,333 44,622 37,230 34,591 36,046 34,218 25,545 29,008  4943-44...... -. 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0°166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
February ........ 43,248 40,726 41,935 36,204 32,915 35,015 38,673 34,457 37,070 1 942-43......., 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
March ........ -» 42,135 39,960 40,622 32,814 19,151 27,843 35,895 32,806 34,561 1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3  137.¢ 
April woe cegereees 41,271 39,280 40,230 19,781 19,336 19,569 39,656 34,198 37,144 1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
MAY seeeeeeeeeee 39,754 33,132 36,842 (19,420 17,320 18,244 44,519 39,127 41,663 = 1939.49... 2... 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
GD. 4h cinaserene 42,882 34,964 39,424 17,320 cove Saeuae 57,808 44,806 61,305 1938-39 80.8 82.4 87.5 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
JULY se eeeeeeeeees 46,872 43,137 45,311 tose cess cee, 81,285 58,350 70,201 4937.38° 711172) 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 80.9 80.6 89.7 
BN hee scwseas 60,952 47,011 54,948 1,410 612 1,093 99,485 80,936 91,515 1936-37 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
September ....... 60,271 64,771 57,643 3,336 1,445 2,445 102,330 93,670 98,873 enn... 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
CORONEE os cacascas 58,379 53,830 56,158 9,806 3,360 5,418 100,191 90,159 97,110 joa, 2¢ °° °°" * : : £ Y . ¢ F : 2 - a , a 
, pt -- ; 7” 1934-36........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
November ....... 57,188 45,048 48,918 17,217 9,825 14,181 90,149 87,505 89,092 4933 34 739 761 73.7 77.9 82.4 866 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113 87.3 
December ....... 45,079 37,980 42,017 26,157 17,769 22,268  °88,604 *75,077 *82,414 ~~" “*"***"* “ ; : . ass oe . a a “ : r - 
*Preliminary. Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 
Chicago Corn Prices Chicago Oats Prices ~~ 
Lowest and highest prices for contract Lowest and highest prices for contract INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
corn in Chicago, as reported by the Chi- oats in Chicago, and the months in which a , a 4 
cago Board of Trade, and the months in extreme prices were reached, as reported SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 
which extreme prices were reached, in cents by the Chicago Board of Trade, in cents OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940=100 
per bushel: per bushel: ’ 4 
Lowest Range Highest Lowest Range Highest Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1947 January .... 131%@297 September 1947 January .... 80%@139 December 1947-48......4. 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 eee eee eee eee eee eee ese eee eee 
1946 December .. 133 @229 July 1946 July ....... 74 @105 July 1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.4 343.0 253.5 
1945 July ......-. 110% @134 July, Sept. 1945 August .... 58% @87 December 1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1944 Jan., Nov. . 108 @116 May,Nov,Dec 1944 September .. 60 @87% January 1944-45....... . 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1943 January ... 95 @123% Mch.Apr.May 1943 January ... 56 @89 November 1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1942 October .... 62 @113 October 1942 July ....... 44 @62% January 1942-43.....0.. 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1941 January ... 58%@ 88% September 1941 July ...... - 38 @58% December 1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1940 December .. 55% @ 78% May 1940 August .... 28 @46 April 1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 35.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939 July ....... 40 @ 71 September 1939 July ....... 26 @43% December 1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3- 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1938 November .. 40 @ 63% January 1938 August .... 21 @36% January at OL 64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1937 November .. 58%@141 April 1937 August .... 28%@659% January 1937-38.......- 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.5 71.1 71.5 80.2 
1936 January ... 60%@137 August 1936 May-June .. 28 @55% December tS ore 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
fe — . +4 tee] y swene oon a tees en eas | cece i eee 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 155.1 153.4 102.2 
eccece 3 scember eeecee 2 5 ece e@ . . ; 
1933 a ee He 4 67 daly 1933 Seecunry ee 18% O48 ye , Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
1932 December .. 22 @ 40% January 1932 October .... 15% @28% January keting Administration. 
1931 October ... 385%@ 73 January 1931 August .... 20%@34% January 
1930 December .. 64%@105% August 1930 December .. 30% @48 Jan., May 
1929 June ...... 80% @108% July 1929 August .... 41 567% January — —_ ‘ 
1928 December .. 83 @115% May 1928 August .... 36%@78 June United States Livestock Values Chicago Board of Trade 
1927 March ..... 67 @116 August 1927 August .. 43% @59 December Estimated average value per head of live- ) The Chicago Board of Trade was organ- 
1926 June, Nov... 68 @ 87% July 1926 August .... 386%@56 December stock on farms in the United States on Jan. ized March 13, 1848. The first quarters were 
1 of each year, as reported by the Depart- in a small room over a flour store on South 
, — . . : : 7 5 . rri : Water Street. The first president of the 
GRAIN & FEED DEALERS In November, 1911, the association pub- ment of Agriculture aaanmiinids wi . — aie, ‘ . 
NATIONAL ASSN. lished its first directory, ‘“‘Who’s Who in Horses Milk cows Sheep gece was Thomas Dyer. There were 
= ; : : ; the Grain Trade.’ In 1929 the title of this SG6s cciccicc Fee $164.00 *$15.00 sia “er ger ; , , 
The Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn book was changed to “Who's Who in Grain 1947..... .. 69.20 145.00 *12.20 In 1849 the Illinois legislature passed a 
was organized Nov, 9, 1896. Originally it |  @ Feed’ and then in January, 1948, the 1946......... 57.40 112.00 9.69 pre gr Ba reatgge gupe Bis Baga nga Ba 
was named “The Grain Dealers National hame was changed again to “Grain & Feed 1966. ccccvess 64.90 99.40 8.58 SS ¢ cas aaa In 1848 the 
Assn,” the words “and Feed" being added Dealers National Association Directory.” es 0 x%-a aod 78.00 102.00 8.72 Vv: “pn i oarc ae 3 vine e@ was incorporated. 
p is ae , ies ' ' 9 5 9.68 arious quarters were utilized until April 
t ts title N 1929. t jenote the ex The association has pioneered in such 2043. wccecsce 80.00 99.50 b . 
: er =e ager i Phe w oe ; : . Sscal important undertakings as maintaining the BOER cccvecss 64.75 77.89 8.61 28, 1886, when another Board of Trade 
panded scope of its membership and services nation’s oldest trade arbitration system, | teaeediaiecinee 68.27 60.90 6.73 Building was completed at a cost of $1,750,- 
The association's general purposes are developing the uniform grain standard for ae 77.34 67.28 6.31 000, the trading room being one of the 
presented in its constitution as “the ad- weights and grades, and setting up skilled OR 84.34 55.68 5.75 aon’ in the United States. Eventually, 
vancement and protection of the common committees to develop and improve prac- ... ee -+. «=: 90.96 54.44 6.12 ae —— ~ gah Sed me quarters, and a 
interests of those engaged in the grain tices in all aspects of the grain and feed 1987. wcccceee 99.18 50.39 6.02 ne . ge an pesca nese at 00 the re mite 
and feed business, the formulation of rules business. The membership is well over 1,400 1936......+4+ 96.82 49.27 6.38 pa ted re ve 9 1930 20,000,000. It was oc- 
for the transaction of business, and the individuals and firms with 37 affiliated 1935......+45 77.05 30.17 4.31 seins hee 4 Uhl < is P ‘ i 
promotion of friendly relations among the member associations with rosters of more 1934......... 66.88 27.00 3.79 lis ‘Gritti a ee _—— 5s president; J. Hol- 
grain and feed men of the country.” than 15,000 V 1933......665 54.12 29.18 2.91 nh sink fin, first vice president; Carl E 
is doo ie 53.48 39.51 3.40 Bostrom, second vice president, and W. B. 
*Stock sheep. Bosworth, secretary. 
. . Mules All cattle Swine 
1948. $133.00 $116.00 $42.80 : “ew 
1947 543.06 97.40 36.00 Kansas City Board of Trade 
1946...... 133.00 76.20 23.90 President, E. F. Merrill; first vice presi- 
al 134.00 66.90 20.60 dent, Edmund Marshall; second vice presi- 
oken Ax ( O a S 1944 a el 143.00 68.70 17.50 dent, G. F. Hilts; executive vice president, 
a Se 128.00 69.60 22.50  W. R. Scott; treasurer, E. M. Summers; 
1942...... 107,51 55.08 15.62 geese pedo a ag E. Root; assist- 
fe : eee 107.21 43.26 8.34 ant secretary, C. W. Pershing; transporta- 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 1940.2... 115.83 40.58 7.78 tion assistant, E. L. Peterson; scale in- 
2989... .0.. 117.64 38.45 11.21 spector, L. P. North. 
BOSS. cccece 122.65 36.58 11.26 
; rs 1987. ieee 399.38 ~ te Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Working Norway, Finland, a ene 30.33 $31 President, J. T. Culhane; first vice presi 
- 1034...... $2.42 17.78 4.09 apt ~ . Hartwell; second vice president, 
’ . Cre , , 5 _ ‘ 
4 "Rk , 1933...... 60.42 19.74 4.21 J. A. Bolton; secretary and treasurer, E. C. 
Denmark and Sweden SS i pe G13 Hillweg:; assistant secretary, D. ‘T. MeLaugh- 
in. oard of directors: senior director, R. 
. Cc. Woodworth; A. G. Hessburg, S. H. Hig- 
Reference: United States Grain Exchanges — sy pg se A. i Woware, eo 
, ’ q . . ‘ , . cks, J. F. Mullin, R. G. Cargi . 
The following is a list of the grain ex- MeMille + 2 
changes in the United States: Amarillo cMillan and G. W. P. Heffelfinger. 
% . ] : : Grair Exchange, Baltimore Chamber of . ' 
Chase National Bank of the City Gemeneres, Besten Grain & Flour Exchange, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, Cairo Board of President, Gustav Herzer, Jr.; vice presi 
of New York, N. Y Trade, Chicago Board of Trade, Cincinnati dent, Thomas G. Hope; secretary-treasurer, 
' Board of Trade, Inc., Denver Grain Ex- Howard G. Disney; assistant secretary, Earl 
change Assn., Des Moines Grain Exchange, F. Myers. Executive committee: C. Em- 
. ° Detroit Board of Trade, Duluth Board of merich Mears, chairman; .C. Francis Roth, 
Midland Bank Ltd., Poultry & Princes Street, London Trade, Enid Board of Trade, Fort Worth vice chairman; Frank J. Otterbein, J 
Grain & Cotton Exchange, Galveston Cotton George Oehrl, Egil Steen. 
Exchange and Board of Trade, Hutchinson 
Board of Trade Assn., Indianapolis Board oO ~ > 
of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Los er make Greta Exchange 
Angeles Grain Exchange, Louisville Board , resident, A. W. Nielsen; first vice prest- 
of Trade, Memphis Merchants Exchange, Pm 1. a Holmquist; second vice presi- 
, Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Minneapolis oo C. E. Belman; treasurer, R. M. Scou- 
N V Al H d | Grain Exchange, New Orleans Board of ar; secretary, F. P. Manchester. 
” Trade, Ltd., New York Produce Exchange, 
ba : gemeene an e€ en Ogden Grain Exchange, Omaha Grain Ex- Dallas Grain Exchange 
change, Peoria Board of Trade, Commercial President, L. R. P P +. eon weal 
Exchange of Philadelphia, Portland (Ore- on, 2 <. Collins: Bt = monn H. "Maxners 
| d t . M t h ee ese? a ee ee ee = directors: W. A. Howard, Jack Pearlstone, a 
naustrie aa SC appl) change, St. Joseph Grain Exchange, St. Wiley Akins, A. J. Gleason, Trammel Crow 
Louis Merchants Exchange, Salina Board and J. C. Crouch. 
of Trade, San Francisco Grain Exchange, 
Seattle Grain Exchange, Sioux City Grain _ 
74 99 Exchange, Toledo Board of Trade, Topeka Enid Board of Trade 
Board of Trade, Wichita Board of Trade. President, Homer Thomas, Continental 
“ehetee Grain Co.; vice president, Dale H. Johnston, 
. ial . : W. B. Johnston Grain Co.; secretary-treas- 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis urer, E. R. Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey 
(FLOUR UNION LTD.) President, H. E. Halliday; first vice presi- Grain Co 
dent, E. A. Cayce; second vice president, 
L. C. Chase; secretary-treasurer, Walter J 
Krings. Directors: E. C. Burckhardt, H. R WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Heerengracht 209 Diercks, D. W. Livingston, J. R. Mulroy, President, Stanley N. Jones; vice presi- 
ni Sine — N. P. Nelson and H. H. Vogel. Gennes oat a Bh “s eee 
AMSTERDAM - NETHERLANDS Counsell: W. d-Dewler, Bc R. Monsrese, C 
. Buffalo Corn Exchange C. Head, J. R. Lindsey, S. D. MacEachern, 
os igath ‘ acEachertr 
President, John F. Gerard; vice president, ‘eorge S. Mathieson, J. M. Porteous, K. A. 
Importers of W. P. Frost: treasurer, Francis E. Smith: Powell, R. A. Purves, J. B. Richardson, 
secretary, Fred G. Krueger; traffic com- C. Gordon Smith, C. L. Simmonds and H 
missioner, Lester J. Dorr; assistant treas- he wie ~ gs age of Arbitration: G. N 
. . urer, Richard J. Murray. eimbecker, N. L. Leach, L. A. Corquo- 
Flours — Feeding-stuffs — Starches dale, R. A. Purves, B. H. Roberts, H. L 
Seattle Grain Exchange Saunders, F. L. Tucker. Committee on Ap- 
4 es peals: W. R. Bawif, W. J. Dowler, Henry . 
President, Gordon T. Shaw; secretary, A. Gauer, C. E. Hayles, W. A. Murphy, C. L 
W. Anderson; manager, Sam Ursic. Simmonds and N. H. McClure. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














U. 8S. Department of Commerce, in 








Wheat flour exports.from the United States to foreign countries by calendar years as compiled from records of the Bureau of the Census, 
sacks (cwt.) (000’s omitted): 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Albania ....cceeeee cece coos eees sees sees sees eeee eos eeee cece cece cece cece cece ceee cece bone coos sees idmce ee 
Argentina .......-- 2 2 2 eoce coos cece evee 
Austria .....-. . eee cece ecee cece cece ° ° ° e 
Azores & Madeira 

Islands ......-- 31 10 53 55 127 88 84 73 24 4 6 2 2 12 12 8 2 18 20 20 24 
Barbados .......-- 31 37 22 27 25 27 31 35 24 2 - * as 8 12 14 4 24 20 
Belgian Congo ... 2 SB scene 2 2 2 8 16 14 16 14 25 20 22 24 31 29 45 52 69 65 

WBium ...ccceeee 86 221 67 82 104 31 24 96 61 18 14 8 10 10 16 18 32 2 re Se on jue 
Bermuda .....-+++- 4 6 10 6 20 14 20 14 S. ccoee sece 6 ee BS sese cecs s 6 12 27 12 
Bolivia ...eeeeeees 69 221 176 237 280 161 165 161 73 6 © * cee 4 39 20 14 12 10 
Brazil ..cccccccees 909 1,243 1,484 1,936 1,674 1,607 1,631 1,664 666 65 327 316 137 135 136 74 89 139 258 167 184 
British Guiana ... 8 4 10 6 6 4 8 16 10 BR sees seve w seus 2 8 4 2 4 P 
British Honduras . 45 43 29 37 39 27 35 41 41 12 4 Z 2 2 18 31 47 35 76 84 84 
British Malaya ... «-.- «---. pom ves ose eee see eee yr cae. bau ee ee Ta a ere 
British W. Africa* 220 290 270 284 345 388 380 335 259 176 196 155 196 235 237 206 263 137 183 186 145 
Other B. W.Indies** 76 76 41 22 16 24 25 25 20 37 12 6 16 10 10 or 4 >? are 
British S. Africat. 22 8 20 6 10 16 25 41 6 2 a2 2 2 2 2 4 4 69 ag patie 
Canada .....s+-++- 206 161 100 122 127 180 241 167 110 10 12 8 8 29 110 159 147 142 15 8 67 
Canary Islands ... 24 24 27 61 69 82 69 76 61 22 12 16 4 2 ‘ a ee a b-, e, : 
CE6YlON ..ccccccceee sees nes bes jue came ses eee ae ee ae tee ee at. ae ee 
ME cinddéeeus esse 90 33 47 71 88 41 29 45 2 24 sie ates 2 2 8 ee 
China ......-- Pe IPE ee 6,047 2,442 431 992 1,192 1,617 2,303 1,656 2,238 2,152 80 686 16 12 33 ev. wel? BS eee eee 
Colombia ......++-- 100 118 125 239 169 302 270 232 102 27 6 8 12 10 16 16 32 24 18 26 28 
Costa Rica ......- 196 61820 210-186) «= 227 2470S 2330 241 2450S 180)=—s-169 Ss «196 )=—s«sa153)ss182 0S 198 Ss 2.4 226 215 233 166 ~°# 218 
Cubm@ ..seceeeeeees 2,136 2,327 2,348 2,246 2,428 2,234 2,481 2,070 1,811 1,566 1,462 1,735 1,977 2,005 2,062 1,942 2,048 1,989 2,171 2,789 2,962 
Czechoslovakia .... +... 2 2 2 or 8 at, Cae, Cie Sean. Ch tate 88 Sete, “Gece cobs. chew. >e4en owe 
Denmark ...-++++++ 465 347 421 629 994 906 945 1,119 776 186 84 63 22 20 4 6 8 SR. NRE ES 
Dominican Repub.. 161 159 171 214 223 241 235 190 147 424137 «4125 104 «106 98 88 92 103 98 102 ‘112 122 
Dutch E. Indiestt. .... . »shs one 2 45 90 61 14 4 2 2 2 BS sede 2 4 2 Re ae 
Dutch W. reread 45 54 47 63 63 76 108 114 92 86 71 71 83 82 89 108 125 79 119 145 185 
Ecuador ......--+- 171 241 178 249 216 198 210 198 129 73 76 61 132 203 206 370 177 261 463 123 
Egypt ...+-- 274 506 704 433 355 461 374 353 274 253 265 322 332 321 257 107 29 350 13 
Hire ..cseeses 470 110 161 141 84 165 278 329 176 118 92 BO csc 8 ese 2 er a eT aes 
El Salvador 225 200 237 221 261 269 210 231 163 153 104 63 41 67 49 53 49 17 «| 85 “Lis 
Esthonia .... 33 18 6 10 o 6 6 os een Tr. an. aa ae are A ea Se 
Finland .....- 953 847 886 923 753 678 735 359 80 41 27 20 12 40 26 6 43 nt Teeogs 
France .....- oe 6 2 18 22 10 8 12 10 8 2 14 12 24 22 24 26 : 

French ‘Africat** . 25 37 39 31 43 47 78 114 76 59 69 88 98 129 96 86 29 “44 56 “16 
French Guiana .... 29 22 22 12 12 10 14 16 4 2 2 8 18 18 16 8 12 16 ; ii 
French Indo-China. .... re 7 D Spee es 2 2 2 a ~ jotiagd iad cae | th - 

French W. Indies.. 280 249 190 153 221 174 265 284 241 274 #276 280 208 #206 231 265 126 216 (°443 274 ‘igi 
Germany ..--e+eees 2,444 3,650 2,127 1,288 1,286 668 802 721 339 114 45 35 33 34 “9 

Gibraltar .......-- 12 4 2 8 6 8 2 ae o) teee 2 6 4 Ea ee bet 
Greece ....eeeeeees 886 884 708 682 270 157 88 61 14 6 6 20 35 22 22 30 49 rd 3 

Guatemala ....... ; 229 «278 «=6©247 «= 272, 296) = 408 = 3630S 310 308 = 231 235 4255 194 141 204 204 213 «#172 «©9182 +§9219 180 
eee - 745 686 468 647 619 806 643 425 6500 3651 241 241 «211 252 200 160 179 148 154 # #«+4174 «4174 
Honduras ...++++++> 133 102 90 84 110 116 110 04 108 63 69 61 65 40 26 3 41 26 33 26 36 
Hong Kong ...--- 1,862 1,962 770 855 1.517 1.838 1,635 1,682 1,478 939 584 357 135 63 402 449 766 398 700 pn 
Hungary .eeeeeees eo fees tees eee see o. tees eeee eee ee . sees eee tees tees eee sees eee +4 ¥ Ppa 43: ee. 
TOD cc ccscccnes 4 4 2 2 6 2 2 4 S sess es 4 4 S hve 10 i6 45 57 49 53 
Bane Basti seseseess Se8t  @éee eee + wees Bete eae vawe cos Chen bOCK Webs. SOG Babe S006 +500 Sen” kee Pads 
Traq .ccoe coos 64a 64%e ee eee ene even seas Kens vee +. + oe €660, wd C888 S800 eee a = 

Italy ..cccccccseess 186 214 98 29 37 41 61 114 110 102 161 16 Beans nee 24 2 _ Shi, ake aaah 
Jamaica ........-. 368 316 280 229 223 120 110 #8 100 63 16 6 4 6 4 22 65 41 8 4 20 63 
Japan (Korea) ... 618 241 73 37 49 125 643 133 96 10 2 8 10 4 18 372 % nce chs. 
Kwangtung ....... 1,151 1,011 561 323 251 378 1,774 1,147 270 86 67 55 2 29 coe 539 Ba oe ‘+ : 
EMRVIG ccccccccccee 463 6 aT tees 2 2 geen Meee cede Meee Seag vies P sear  % se $s : 
Malta, Gozo, Cyprus. 69 96 65 61 39 55 67 67 69 35 47 43 14 2 4 20 2 ci. a Z 
Mexico .....eeeeeee 855 760 394 404 172 165 239 149 29 12 6 29 31 14 41 10 14 23 21 10 55 
Morocco .....+.++- 169 57 14 78 261 76 178 45 BS 260 <95s ‘s600 Shee C868 16 16 ree 6 35 =i 6 
Netherlands .... 2,738 4,353 1,778 2,401 3,014 2,368 1,782 2,887 1,094 284 220 159 200 620 913 933 1776 363 ie : 
Newfoundland & 

Labrador ...... 27 43 47 74 69 78 #4176 «6.171 «#151 249 123 188 216 244 210 235 22917 221 99 48 
Nicaragua ......-- 122 145 139 131 157 172 155 146 171 98 110 116 100 73 77 61 109 112 118 112 159 
NOrw@y ...seeceees 267 367 323 623 667 443 659 686 633 365 257 286 202 202 259 263 575 329 ... ceee, Kays 
Palestine .........- 73 25 82 33 53 61 90 13 31 4 37 35 53 51 79 ~=110 214 33 31 
Panama (including é 

Canal Zone) ... 169 171 184 186 194 206 227 255 249 229 239 233 245 261 247 253 286 304 399 446 259 
acu vee exeses 188 133 161 3235 202 214 «+%(214 «2°1198 122 61 22 49 34 32 30 40 39 34 39 28 33 
Philippine .Rep. ... 988 1,376 1,105 1,196 1,245 1,607 1,625 1,313 1,329 1,125 994 953 486 711 =#1,033 1,723 9078 1,755 -1,759 mers 
Poland & Danzig.. 335 106 145 8 41 2 2 2 oe eaes ebe cae owe toes oene sees reue nur ches cae 
Portugal ..... 6 s 2 2 8 6 8 12 6 2 2 4 6 8 4 6 6 10 8 “40 2 
Portuguese Africa. 37 18 31 27 31 37 24 45 41 29 14 12 18 16 18 18 16 10 31 25 63 
Saudi Arabia ...... e000 seee seve © e806 e600 ~ seee cece eee coos eee eee eese eese cose 866 6ee ass ied. tear oe wa 
So. Rhodesia ...... eee ee we ev6e eee os cos ane 
eager" nnn . > was ae ee 2 2 i 18 31 
Spanish Africa eoee sees oe eoce otee eoce coos seve eece ‘ - ata 
Surinam (Dutch 

Guiana) ........ 51 63 61 71 61 53 67 65 65 55 49 41 45 45 47 59 72 51 67 84 87 
Sweden .......s.-+ 288 172 123 102 157 182 223 125 31 12 6 8 4 4 4 8 8 cee. Seas ies” (Shas 
Switzerland ....... cone coee 16 wees eoee eee cece 7. wean re Sa ah 14 os 
Syria ..ccccccccece oe ° ° se ee nee 
Tangier ... coos eoee ° ° ° coos ees Saw os owe er eet soe cece os wud 
Trinidad o. ‘Tobago 12 29 le 18 8 12 27 16 16 6 4 4 4 10 8 39 10 4 2 ‘ie eo 
U. K.® .. 2,683 3,330 2,372 2,820 2,818 1,711 2,581 3,011 2,256 468 137 129 104 84 188 396 133 60 F 8 670 
UssR. ° ae  ssas oe 6 2 6 8 14 Osa ‘os eee ee Pe et ee ee 51 1,876 
Venezuela 118 #4143 «6245 «96290 «63390 = 44554529508 «= 408 = 367) 363) 38754449622 782 819 776 625 653 
Yugoslavia es ones eoee eeee eee eee see oe eeee coos éo0e eee eee cose eoes sees sees eoee eee cece oe ° 

Totals ccccoce - 31,968 31,340 21,793 23,226 25,133 23,230 26,779 25,698 18,922 11,358 7,767 8,159 6.476 7,203 8,751 10,245 15,194 11,317 11,484 8,599 13, 107 
Lend Lease ....... 260 1,857 6,123 
UNRRA  .ccccccces o- tee . ceee coos bare 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include iene | to U. 8. 


tBritish South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa). 
(all except Barbados, Bermuda, Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica). 
Cameroon, Madagascar, Tunisia and other French Africa). 


Wight and Man, etc., Scotland and North England). 


ttDutch East Indies (Java and Madura). 
{Portuguese Africa (Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde Islands). 


armed forces abroad. 


*British West Africa (Gold Coast, Nigeria and other British West Africa). 
tttDutch West Indies (Curacao and Aruba). 


****United Kingdom (England, Wales, 


1944 1945 
36 25 
se 

104 110 

Ls 336 

ea 1 

8 451 
474 2,010 
er a 
“198 204 
1 1 
Ms 3 
318 114 
nee 22 
st 

scan. Ga 
85 386 
289 © 363 

2,834 4,486 

cc. ae 
281 274 

beck. ae 
124 136 
519-652 

Se 222 
116 198 
"33 | 206 
Me ‘isas 
ae 53 
401 465 
33 9 

: 1 
| (an 
67 340 

413432 
55 76 

: 6 
33 “8 
“ 22 

1 1,006 
48 197 

1,303 524 
rer 
a 16 
70 19 
144 162 
fie 195 
247 303 
150 50 
as eee 

297 

9 101 

138 111 
it 3 

1 

55 

98 88 

Skala 
ti "B02 
14 2 

2,432 2,388 

5,226 4.183 

1,135 1,075 

ane 861 

16,917 24,518 

4,568 3,430 

nei 


**Other British 


1946 
13 


1,994 
158 
3,420 
987 
"205 
542 
120 
242 
495 
176 
71 
"188 
5,332 


1,276 
6 
1,466 


34 
111 
882 


290 
72 
2,573 
1,395 
535 
81 
54 
162 
120 
28 

1 

315 
352 
7 
2,909 
2,051 
1,076 
892 


49,661 


82 
9,386 


1947 
ee 
501 
54 
34 
101 
3,421 
453 
8,369 


4,845 


125 
950 


278 
147 
2,622 
2,247 
927 
264 
104 
40 


West Indies 
***French Africa (Algeria, 


Channel Islands, 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
Net exports and imports of wheat and flour included in terms of wheat for the principal 


countries of the world by crop years ended July 
the Food Research Institute, 


Stanford University, 


o——Net exports of net-exporting countries——_, 


3 

3 

7) 

37 3 

Year— 3 = 
Aug-July & +=] 
1946-47*..... 770 400 
1945-46*..... 850 389 
1944-45*..... 625 98 
1943-44*...., 535 (71) 
1942-43*..... 370 33 
1941-42°..... 425 28 
1940-41*..... 485 31 
1939-40*..:;.. 620 45 
1988-89...... 643 =103 
1937-38.... 656 117 
1936-37.... 623 (17) 
1935-36. . 618 (381) 
1934-356...... 640 38=6(4) 
1983-34...... 557 33 
1932-33...... 641 45 
1981-32...... 796 114 


Australia 


Argentina 


: Lower Danube 


: French N. Africa 


: India 


» Others ex-Russia 


Net imports of 


31, as compiled from official sources by 
in million bushels: 


--Europe ex-Danube— 


- U.S.S.R. 


Figures in parentheses represent net imports not included in totals. 


except for United States, Canada, Australia, Argentina and British Isles. 


3 

ic] 

- 

< 

a: 

3 

i a 
ee 192 
° 162 
aa 159 
231 41 
217 162 
242 182 
336 256 
449 244 
428 247 
404 208 
443 212 
339 220 
350 217 
387 238 
441 234 
606 261 


: Continent 


*Approximations, 





CANADIAN 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour and grains from Canada by crop years ended July 31, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour Wheat 
bbls bus 
163,072 
273,996 
287,342 
283,166 
168,112 
179,902 
° 184,906 
° 162,158 

— 39......... 4,604 146,240 
76,713 
174,868 
232,019 
144,376 
170,284 
240,136 
182,803 
228,636 
. 166,766 
1928-29......... 11,809 354,426 
1927-28......... 9,866 288,567 
1926-37......... 9,248 261,266 
276,657 
146,958 
cccce 292,426 
1922-23......... 11,008 229,849 
1921-22.......6. 17,741 160,936 
1920-21.......+6 6,721 136,969 
coccce 66,799 














Oats 
bus 
21,776 
40,535 
84,015 
68,668 
69,023 
2,068 
8,759 
15,247 
9,603 
4,776 


15,622 


Barley 
bus 
6,903 
5,476 
39,000 
36,103 
33,761 


10, 711 


Rye 

bus 
5,269 
3,038 
4,000 
8,108 
2,004 
2,792 


Flaxseed 


bus 
61 
378 
3,900 
10,050 
5,000 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Wheat exports from the United States by calendar years to foreign countries of destinnation, as compiled from official records of the 
Commerce, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Albania 
Algeria ...,. 
Argentina 
Austria eocce 
Azores & Madeir 
Islands 
Bahrein .....%.+++- 
Barbados .....+++++ 
Belgian Congo .... 





British E. Africa.. 
British 8. Africa.. 
British Honduras . 
Canada 
Chili 
China 
Colombia ..eeseees 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark .... 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador .. 


ee eee eeeeee 


eeereee 
eee ewe reeseee 


eeeeeee 






France ...-- ° 
French Africa .... 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece .nsseceeees 
Guatemala ... 
Honduras 
Hong Kong .. 
Hungary ..,.. 
Iceland 


eeeeeenee 





Japan ...-sees 
Kwantung 
Malta, Gozo & 
Cyprus 
Mexico .essssceess 
Morocco ...ceecees 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua . 
Norway 
Palestine . 
Panama (including 
Canal Zone) 
Peru .ocee 
Philippine Rep. ... 
Poland & Danzig.. 
Portugal 
Portuguese Africa . 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia ..... 


Switzerland 
ByPia .cccccese 
Tangier ...... 
Turkey 
United. Kingdom 
Uruguay 
U.S.8.R. 


Venezuela 
Yugoslavia ......- 
Totals* 


Lend Lease .....+. 
UNRRA ...ee- 


Totals include UNRI 























1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
379 32 23 603 2 11 
s a a coe” cen: ee 

11,612 7,490 6,696 11,674 2,926 6,596 
nak ee ‘caaa-- dea: ae 
prey i a i 

60,414 18,853 26,327 47,949 37,173 23,068 
ror 40 87D cee S cae 
2.187 391 795 (303 167 1,126 
160 19620583875 “410 

90 30 93 304 (at 
we ae 16 1,998 .... 87 
307 198 «= 4747908846 
10 15 48 19 #16 10 
an ~ dab 1 a ae 
ac 6 gas A? ae ee Ce 

8,705 428 4,793 3,696 3,119 3,249 
ae aa 41 — ees 
es ‘i BR ie are 
7,090 7,946 8,925 11,832 2,190 1,824 
315 eee 2 16 coos eeee 
7,150 2,604 6,877 6,472 2,117 3,764 
531 620 17 874 14147... 
3.621 3,308 2,028 4,435 4,080 6,202 
- ee aS be a 

16,329 14,360 11,833 “164 
7,298 3,673 8,006 4,108 7,008 

Bong dies 4 
101 «124'iHsC(ité«‘iC(itia tC 

1.437 1,263 1,781 4,114 1,607 2,862 
rt ae erie «Gee 

14,056 6,998 14,710 14,013 6,499 4,156 
eee ecee 166 cece ecce eens 
385 «265 Ssi870tiCi CD 
rept 19 -- 2021 
1,928 298 2,602 4,853 

03... 9 14 
a aan a “tis 
“az x 288 
350 709 | 67 1,777 
849 «275 )—Ss«'750 159 
“7840209 8 ‘161 

$4,091 17,100 37,897 42,680 14,222 21,772 
“a MR ae ee Ce 

166,302 


86,526 138,275 168,307 96,290 90,130 
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tA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 


*Totals exceed sum of the figures for individual countries because a number of minor importing countries are not listed. 


British South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa); Dutch E. Indies (including Java and Madura); 





United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
eee eevee esee eece ooce Cees eove eeee ecce eves coos ecce ree ar odes 719 259 séue 
eoee cece eeee eeee eoee coves eoee eves cece ooce cove coos v0.8 5,421 3,740 
eoee cove ecee > ° 4,276 
GR isee Sess (Sees) 6(bete (ccee tee ae 24 — eee 102 is oo hit 119 395 
Sioa oaks “geee Ge See eee cee ee Ak “Ei aC, mat oe = eal! “Talal 9 
6,848 10,322 6,258 926 157 17 30 6,172 12,454 12,905 1,499 .... = wy 11,750 7,817 12,562 
eee 71 19 17 w 6600 <nos er rae ee an ir? aoe 310 317 
6,408 17,020 2,308 2.00 sooo coco 356... ‘ as +46 588 1,377 
aa + a aoe le” cake, Mee ee ce. eee 1... 884849 
11,198 11,135 1,151 22 - ee '1°1:356 °'47 «(9178 «6448: 
1,623 12,203 2,686 38,670 7,156 .... «eee coos 619 5,334 ‘s i<e teow S008. £488. LO 
226 96 29 3 SB cece eoce 57 362 35 61 75 81 35 152 75 595 
Fora ee ee ee ee RB esse c5ose sere tees i 3 43 50 és 95 
39 26 31 26 19 6 9 16 56 72 24 12 60 22 2 71 76 85 
OGhe 6600 S600 S006 0669 9006. 6000 00% S086 come seen  ¢ona mee eee +» 2,515 3,885 628 
132 43 B34 ncee 19 = cece eoee 144 1,815 .... eevee oses ee eee wed ena Sues 664 
1 1 2 cece ecco eeee eoee 10 3 26 22 12 1 é¢e 6 31 20 61 
bee e000 seee cece C000 eeee cece a ee ee ees se ee 1 coee 4 224 
266 eee eeee eeee ecce ecee cece eoce eoce oeee eevee eooe 1,014 247 ee 1,706 150 474 
3,098 1,162 936 600 3,282 .... 399 3,395 11,159 3,843 1,189 eee ioe oes T 6 bus 302 2,494 
$1 100.00. 17 196 78 107 182 210 269 68 52 15 23 41 26 signe 868 
ecco 19 OB cece cece coos seve 19 a eee eee ee - ie ba cooe 1,584 2,395 
6,242 6,969 4,646 154 C6 cece 67 689 867 365 40... in iv 27,908 20,474 16,073 
141 320 1 eeee eee coos cove *° seoe ocee ocoe eoee es ve 13,415 85 90 
2,431 2,821 1,743 .... 19 BR lncee 669 3,215 378 =(tiw«. . 2-6 es e+. 10,200 9,409 
an 6 Ge OF uk us in Oh tees ; zs 10,034 8,245 10,734 
110 109 38 36 33 46 167 194 108 45 43 7 38 107 75 140 
13 14 6 BS sees 3 12 10 eece oe es dee Pore ex TT 
eoeve coos eeee eoeve eee eeee eeeve eoee sees eee 322 
sees ecee eoes eves eves eoee eeee eee eevee 299 19,093 12,653 
3,176 1,707 978 126 119 eece 204 450 1,394 70 123 ecee 14,596 28,281 22,987 
6,408 1,820 $18 664 4,402 2... (1383 9942 cll TTI OI loss eBEKSs'-auhe . Combes 
>? rere eeee eee eeee eoee eoee 58 77 coee évne eee teas tee tees eeee eees cece 
2,469 266 19 45 8 4 31 996 2,894 1,970 94 4,886 4,446 9,622 8,814 9,258 9,549 10,936 
oeee shee «60s O0he 600e 236cee eee ee eee 6 (eee (ws ee 884 3,934 318 
8,661 6,950 4,260 80 37 3 336 7,187 15,600 7,853 teers 6,806 11,002 12,168 
312 63 ° e ee 149 671 278 699 .... 3,223 2,039 
C] cece cove coos ecee eoce eeee 22 46 } rrr ° PTY 
GOCE 1,866 nese cose cove ce 252 1 1 ‘oe. ween ouee i ee er iniuats 
19 191 2 76 108... cece 687 65 eee ee eee es hint 1,059 1,000 
Cees e000 cose coe seee see oo a90 Sex Geaw 6 . ne 167 naa aus 
eoee eee evce ° ° eee eee eoes ove eeee — oxen 5,988 2,436 
1,162 284 = =. ee eoce eoee coe . 1,818 .... 66 ne 310 3,436 4,490 
‘ eeee > ° ° ver jake sees cove oe 47 319 248 
eevee ecee 327. =. ° cece 361 170 305 eos oe 579 1,114 cove 
33 88 40. ones | R08 oews 51 jen” agen ‘ae ie nea 287 1,210 
eces cece ee ° ° e 111 131 34 548 305 ee see 1,449 4,674 
23,113 13,996 6,460 67 1,289 "197 6,562 24,892 22,876 3,064 1,488 61 25 1,445 16,996 11,964 
eee cece eo 10 1 3,606 3,621 202 784 178 551 ‘ox mis 
0060 6 eee ° ° oe dee ode Spee are: 10,699 5,073 
87,774 80,311 64,879 7,983 16,970 233 1,879 34,848 86,902 63,214 14,379 13,109 6,615 11,841 10,029 128,764 187,155 160,755 
esen Suse fees rT Tr Tre ieee isa cya ao6% pane ioe 1,076 499 967 54,112 7,458 
eese woes cece eee eee $e 26,722 58,500 
armed forces abroad. 
Dutch West Indies (Curacao and Aruba); French Africa 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Cameroon, Madagascar and other French Africa); Portuguese Africa (including Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde Islands); United Kingdom (England, Wales, 
Channel Islands, Wight and Man, etc., Scotland and North England). 





Wheat exports from the U. 


Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 


Jan. 
Canada ...eees eon 
Mexico ...seses 1,234 
Salvador ...... 6 
Bolivia ......+. eee 
Honduras ..... 31 
Costa Rica 25 
Cuba 
POTU cocccccccs 


Uruguay ... 
Norway .. 
Eire ...... eoce 
Netherlands ... 
Belgium 

Germany 
Austria ....... 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 

Portugal 
Italy 


Dom, Rep 
Ecuador . : : ; oe 


France 


Bahrein ...... 
S. Arabia .... 
Un, of 8. Africa 
Algeria 
Fr. Morocco 
Belgian Congo. 
Hungary 
Iceland 


Totals 





Feb. 
8 
633 


2,608 
660 
681 

1,812 
686 
686 
242 

2,302 
349 
336 





8. 


1947 U. 8S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT BY MONTHS 
to foreign countries as compiled from 


Department of Commerce, by months (0000's omitted): 


Mar. April May June 
9 9 


5 BS ooo 987 : 
1,636 1,028 971 335 871 
10 S dee 6 vee 
608 S17 ass wa ne 
13 eee 3 8 19 
eee 20 eee 12 esa 
5 12 3 SB «0 
ee ° eee oe 340 
TT oe 6B as 461 
1,563 2,182 269 958 27 
TT we ese és 347 
1,002 710 444 1,035 
795 2,003 645 .. 349 
340 326 eee 714 429 
1,001 SS ee eee 
eee 300 328 eee 
eee ooo §=BOB ccc pee 
328 816 366 311 338 
464 1,368 1,703 ... .. 

1,320 349 353 350 349 
1,948 1,296 336 ... 1,072 
300 coe §6=6—88S ‘cia 
3 3 eee ° 11 

51 63 52 42 

38 ose eee eee 
1,329 639 327 1,005 349 
668 SEO cee cee |=68GG 

9 
See 228 . acs > ee 
81 --. 1,659 se 347 
75 oes ee ots 
35 ees ee 32 
349 336 347 os ° 
jee ps ere w ee 
ee 322 ee ° 
ees 4 ee 
7 








-+«+11,141 12,712 17,542 13,250 9,111 4,006 7,065 


720 


733 


“14 
648 
1,324 
696 
112 
349 


149 


“26 
343 
8 


16,863 17,805 14,375 19,639 17,246 


For yearly totals of individual countries see table above. 


i 


207 


“10 
15 


773 


1,882 


349 


897 
12 


“10 


506 
455 
375 
1,532 


343 


_ 


168 
655 
1,233 


1,118 
334 


270 
,042 


i) 


"52 
321 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


1,035 
17 
"23 


“4 


37 
340 
698 

2,732 
927 
316 


165 
5,955 


“79 
317 


‘97 


records of the 


Dec. 
539 
1,469 





U. 8S. UNRRA EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


AND WHEAT 


UNRRA exports of flour and wheat by 
the U. 8S. as compiled by the Flour Millers’ 


Export A 


Foodstuffs 
Foreign and 


from 
Unit of the U. 
Domestic 


ssn., 





s. 


official records of the 
Bureau 
Commerce by 


of 
coun- 








tries of destination (000's omitted): 
Year -——Flour, sacks——, Wheat, 
1945— Totals U.S. Bonded bus 
Albania ...... 268 268 71 
Algeria ...... 5 5 rT eoce 
Chine ....ce00 412 335 77 2,642 
Czechoslovakia 239 239 as 2,515 
Greece ....... 138 138 ee 9,960 
MY = cccccccs 332 332 ee 198 
Poland ....... 297 297 ee eeee 
Yugoslavia 861 861 ee 10,699 
Totals . - 2,652 2,475 77 26,723 
Year -—Flour, sacks——, Wheat, 
1946— Totals U.S. Bonded bus 
France ...... 1 1 ee 316 
Germany ee ae ee 478 
Austria ...... 791 791 ee 3,003 
Czechoslovakia 986 982 4 3,885 
Finland coe ee ee ee 4 
Tee 1,395 1,390 5 6,306 
SORE ce ewnices 1,826 1,826 ee 21,091 
Aegean Islds. 34 34 oe Seee 
Yugoslavia 892 892 ee 5,073 
Albania ...... 13 13 ee 259 
Greece ...... 1,069 1,067 2 8,447 
Ph. Islands .. 173 173 ee coos 
GRAMS scccces 1,850 1,850 as 9,638 
Hong Kong .. 357 351 6 webes 
BORED acces 9,386 9,370 17 58,500 





EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Exports of Canadian flour to the 
Islands by 


pine 
reported 
tistics: 


crop years, 


in 


by the Dominion 

-»++ 658,339 1942-43 
~+e. 411,619 1941-42.... 
«++» 44,689 1940-41 

seco secece 1939-40 


barrels, 


Philip- 


as 


Bureau of Sta- 


45,649 
5,802 
,T77 


U. S. CALENDAR YEAR COARSE GRAIN 


EXPORTS 
Calendar year exports of corn, 


oats, 


rye 


and barley from the United States as com- 
piled from reports of the U. S. Department 


of Commerce, 


1947... 
1946... 
1945... 
1944... 
1943... 
1942... 
1941... 
1940... 
1939... 
1938... 1 
1937... 
1936... 
1935... 
1934... 
1933... 
1932... 
1931... 
1930... 
1929... 
1928... 
1927... 
1926... 
1925... 
1924... 
1923... 
1922... 1 
1921... 1 
1920... 
1919... 


Corn 
89,264 
15,572 
15,529 
10,231 

5,133 
9,798 
19,350 
38,317 
32,117 
47,505 
5,834 
524 
177 
2,987 
5,365 
7,886 
2,700 
6,369 
33,745 
25,799 
13,428 
23,064 
12,762 
18,336 
42,188 
63,609 
28,975 
17,761 
11,193 


Oats 
6,073 
25,507 
3,617 
292 
121 
416 
530 
186 
226 
8,517 
6,728 
517 
563 
141 
1,476 
3,486 


10,421 1 
10,053 3 
11,395 1 
29,443 2 

3,983 3 

3,227 3 
30,011: 4 
2 
5 
55,295 3 


4,941 


Rye 
1,753 
3,176 


47 
78 


40 
1,096 
121 
266 
3,434 
4,499 
5,941 
1,941 
8,675 
5,666 
0,850 
7,260 
9,812 
7,070 
2,898 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Barley 
1,138 
1,407 
2,809 

306 
407 
827 
1,218 
1,403 
5,410 
16,130 
11,473 
7,377 
7,507 
5,447 
7,142 
7,043 
7,851 
9,874 
29,523 
51,676 
37,973 
13,569 
29,089 
20,179 
11,983 
18,781 
25,834 
17,854 
37,612 





EXPORTS TO NEWFOUNDLAND 
Exports of Canadian flour to Newfound- 


land, by crop years, in barrels, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

1946-47...... 301,256 1941-42...... 402,992 
1945-46...... 473,218 1940-41...... 319,394 
1944-45. 353,103 1939-40...... 323,829 
2943-44...... 398,951 1938-39...... 294,391 





356,593 


237,584 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF U. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


8S. AND BONDED WHEAT FLOUR 


Exports of flour made from U. 8S. wheat and Bonded wheat from the United States by calendar years to foreign countries of destina- 


tion, as compiled from official records of the Bureau of the Census, 








U. S. Department of Commerce, in sacks (cwt.) 000’s omitted: 





1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 194 

U.S. B'd’d 8s. Bd’d U.S. B’d’d US. Bd’d U.s. Bad U.S. Bd’'d US. Bd’d US. B'd’d .S. Bd’d 
I - ccs cecess . ee ee oe < ae a “. oe ‘é os oe 268 13 = 25 0 
Algeria ...-csee-s ee oe ae ve es ee as e +s $e 5 ea x ~" 107 a 
Azores & Madeira oe 2 «es 18 ae 20 oe 20 2 22 2 34 Pe 25 a 21 62 2 
Barbados ........ 14 oe 6 ee 2 2 24 - 20 os 25 1 os ee 5 11 34 oe 
Belgian Congo ... 2 27 2 43 12 40 16 53 8 57 24 80 24 86 19 60 70 31 
Belgium ..... eons 20 12 ee 2 ee se oe és &3 Wa ee 336 % : BEST 107 3,421 oe 
Bermuda ......... 2 6 oe 6 es 12 2 25 12 es 1 oe as oe ee oe 
Bolivia ganresne 10 4 6 2 8 4 4 6 ‘“e 4 2 6 444 7 359 3 404 49 
TOOT cn ccwcccscce 27 62 41 98 108 150 9 159 13 171 22 452 1,309 701 3,768 960 8,344 25 
British Guiana ... 4 ee es 2 4 o% ea ee a4 7 me ax Tv “s ra ee ee os 
Br. Honduras .... 47 se 33 2 74 2 82 2 55 29 66 17 18 46 37 6 52 os 
Br. W. Africa* .. 4 259 4 133 69 114 74 112 29 116 56 142 82 122 31 91 152 62 
Oth. B. W. Indiest 8 6 os es 2 2 10 4 a0 1 es 1 ie 1 ee - ae 
Br. So. Africaf.. 2 2 oe 4 2 67 ee 31 os ee e* ee os 3 é os 275 ee 
Canada .......... 130 17 138 4 27 48 2 6 5 62 12 309 1 113 17 25 27 4 
Canary Islands ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ° ee ee ee os 22 ee 36 ee ee 
GATED cc eccsccccces 12 ae ee ee ee 7 1 pee ee . 58 
CHMMR oocccccccses 2,634 8 2,948 oo , 2,088 76 “i Py es i ae oa 335 77 1,994 ws 688 es 
Colombia ........ 18 S64 ° 8 6 12 20 6 24 4 32 53 247 139 83 1 374 12 
Costa Rica ...... 91 135 73 142 80 153 88 78 106 112 111 178 201 162 71 87 190 20 
CUBR cocccccsccve. 1,019 1,029 945 1,044 1,359 812 1,809 980 1,601 1,361 2,341 492 4,309 177 (3,161 258 3,649 14 
Czechoslovakia .. ee . ee ae ta “e oe ee ee ee ° ee aa ‘a 983 4 193 9° 
Denmark ........ 4 oe an ee Tr es oe ee ee oe ee ee oe ive ae 134 ee 
Dom, Republic ... 25 78 12 86 14 88 14 98 10 112 7 274 27 247 35 170 219 35 
Dutch E. Indies** 4 is 2 <a 2 2 < 6 se oe rT ee 421 on 417 126 1,463 107 
Dutch W. Indiest 43 82 22 57 43 76 55 90 65 120 26 98 41 95 59 61 120 3 
Ecuador ........-. 351 19 156 21 245 16 433 30 115 8 444 72 606 46 206 36 679 7 
rere 6 102 es 29 304 46 oe 13 - és oe 222 oe 476 19 535 ee 
TPO coc cccccseces ry 2 << ‘x es <<. oi oe vs os ak as is ai 176 oo SG i 
El Salvador ..... 41 12 33 16 61 16 67 18 90 26 91 25 186 12 68 3 12 9 
Finland ........+ ee 6 os i 43 ne av oe oe ea ee o6 ee e% 188 ee 1,133 rT 
BFAMCO cccccccees 22 4 es in - os os oe 6 os 5,044 288 6,244 137 
French Africa§ ee 29 14 27 29 6 10 és 6 28 142 64 246 111 715 ee 
French Gtiafia ... es is» 4 8 8 8 vs 14 18 16 15 21 4s on 15 4 636 79 
Fr. W. Indies ... 80 46 165 51 259 184 88 186 135 56 273 128 259 206 204 89 333 9 
Germany ........ a 2 ~ az - ss ‘* - ee “* as 0% 9 -- 8,842 5,878 211 
Gibraltar ........ 2 2 es é* ‘8 oe . 1 ee es ee oe ee 
GPOOCO ccccccccces a6 49 4 12 <2 = - a. re es es 141 14 1,184 16 2,716 20 
Guatemala ....... 187 26 135 37 151 31 186 33 143 37 14 43 294 46 125 41 290 24 
BEANE cc cccccccess 93 86 53 95 65 89 69 105 55 119 83 330 228 204 56 162 256 44 
Honduras ........ 24 17 15 11 19 14 18 8 21 15 20 35 40 36 22 26 68 9 
Hong Kong ...... 766 ee 398 ee 657 43 ‘ ‘a oe ee ee ee 5 1 415 6 ee ee 
Iceland .......++. 2 14 8 37 4 53 49 6 47 1 22 8 ee 1,859 20 
TMGIG wccccccccwcs P oe as ee - ee “ o° . es oe 1,754 125 
TEOG cccccccccccce ee oe ee oe ee ee ee es 22 - ee oe 
TRaly cccccccscess 2 es TT ey ie on r te oe es ‘2 1 1,006 .. 3,940 12 8,391 38 
Jamaica ......... 39 2 6 2 2 2 18 2 63 oe 48 Tr 112 85 167 32 393 an 
SOME cecccccoccs 372 ee i =a 27 an - ‘ oe eo we oe b's ea me am ‘ 
Kwantung 539 — an am - ss Ks a F 
Liberia ........+. ee 2 2 2 2 4 2 3 3 6 2 3 2 8 ° 
Malta, Gozo 

& Cyprus ...... ee 2 os ee ee ee ee +. +. = o8 oe ee ee 
See 14 oe 23 20 10 ° 54 1 1,019 284 508 16 1,273 3 540 
Miquelon & 

St. Pierre ...... ee 2 2 6a ee ee ee ° 1 és es 
Morocco ......e06 es oe os 6 12 23 6 11 4 2 119 ee 
Netherlands ..... 1,472 304 300 63 - es oe oe 16 1,466 -- 4,904 4 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador .... 26 203 19 155 22 199 16 83 7 41 2 14 5 30 4 74 ee 
Nicaragua ....... 109 es 106 6 114 4 104 8 145 14 115 29 136 26 93 18 118 7 
Norway .......-- 218 357 147 182 oe ~- as és oe 27 168 720 162 950 ee 
Palestine ........ 24 190 2 31 93 32 a as os oe os es ea 1 5 as ee 
Panama ........-. 174 112 173 131 260 139 323 123 116 143 74 173 178 125 159 131 248 30 
POE cescccseceves s 31 2 32 10 29 4 24 ar 33 150 13 37 16 56 133 14 
Philippine Rep. .. 2,078 oo S766 - 1,759 16 i as oe 1,029 9 2,546 27 2,617 5 
Poland & Danzig. ee os ee ie we a8 ae a6 ee ee -» 1,390 6 2,247 ee 
POPCRBAL 2c cc cece 2 4 és 10 8 2 8 2 1 8 49 52 278 257 906 21 
Port. Africa*** .. 4 12 ee 10 31 fe 25 63 138 111 19 62 259 5 
Saudi Arabia ‘s és s% ee $i 6s as oe oe ee ee ° 3 61 3 97 7 
Spalm ..cecccccces 18 oe . eo. 31 as . ee 147 15 ee ee 
Spanish Africa ... a8 gs sn oe e4 i és is oe os oe es os 55 54 66 es e%* 
aero 47 25 25 26 37 30 33 51 49 38 13 85 25 63 7 21 30 3 
Sweden .........- 6 2 7 és ee ba os ee ° es oe 10 oe 1 ee 216 or 
Switzerland ...... ‘* 4 wv 74 ‘ és e ee es oe 315 -» 1,140 es 
Tangier ......0.. és os es ie - oe on ‘i é oe 99 203 275 77 59 2 
Trinidad, Tobago. 6 4 2 2 2 2 2 ee os 14 es 2 ois 6 1 5 5 
Te, HOF? cc cccccs 129 4 33 27 , ran 6 670 1 2,411 20 2,266 122 2,741 168 4,068 16 
Oe B. BR. cceccs o. ee oe ee ee ee ee ‘ 1,876 -- 6,226 ~« 4,183 -. 2,061 ee ee ee 
Venezuela. ....... 193 592 86 733 82 694 194 432 169 495 118 1,017 389 685 608 468 1,326 14 
Yugoslavia ....... is es ov aa a < - <i Be -" es ee 861 on 892 oe ee ° 

ee 11,197 4,026 7,908 3,409 8,045 3,439 5,684 2,915 9,786 3,321 12,069 4,848 19,969 4,549 45,022 4,639 73,693 1,322 
Lend Lease ...... 260 1,849 9 6,039 84 4,548 ° 20 3,212 218 82 ha ee oe 
UNRRA  ..ccccees ° 2,478 77 + 9,370 16 ee 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include ‘shipments to U. 8S. armed forces abroad. 


*British West Africa includes Gold Coast, Nigeria and others. 
@British South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa). 
$French Africa (includes Algeria, 


Tobago. 


tDutch West Indies (includes Curacao and Aruba). 


*** Portuguese Africa (includes Mozambique). 


Treland. 


****England, Wales, 


Channel Islands, 


**Dutch East Indies 
Tunisia, 
Wight and Man, 


etc., 


+Other British West Indies except Barbados, Bermuda, Trinidad and 
(includes Java and Madura). 
Madagascar and other French Africa). 
Scotland and Northern 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR BARLEY EXPORTS 
Exports of barley from the United States, with principal foreign countries of destination, 
by calendar years, as officially reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce, in bushels 


of 48 Ib. (000’s omitted): 


Czechoslovakia 
Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Eire 


Feteias . 821 
Svetoocecre 53 


Netherlands 
New Zealand .... 


eS eesceses 116 
United Kingdom . 
Venezuela 
Portugal 
Spain® ........... gs 
Switzerland* ..... 14 


Totals 


Lend Lease 
UNRRA 


1946 
206 
68 
430 


83 


194 
5 


4 





1,407 


401 


1945 
938 


° 88° « 
+ b&- 


668 


104 


179 
9 
2,809 


1,009 
50 


1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 


38 


3 
306 
11 


145 


117 


143 


285 


ot 
aé 


153 


* Boe - 


‘ 


1,218 


163 
40 


© BO> e 


327 


509 


1,403 


153 1,280 626 
ao 60 a 
204 5,669 2,527 
173 4 
’ ‘ 
348 Ka 
173.374 + 
104 69 102 
143 1,902 1,116 
144 i4 or 
4,477 6,413 7,069 
* af: 2 
12 y 21 








5,410 16,130 11,470 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 


armed forces abroad. 


EXPORT FLOUR PAC 


KAGE 


DIFFERENTIALS 


The 
effective 


Flour Millers 
Nov. 15, 


Export 


Assn. 


made 


1947, the following ex- 


port flour package differential schedule (all 


differentials per 100 Ib.): 


100-1b. Single Osnaburg 
100-1b. Double Osnaburg ...... 
100-lb. Jute over Cotton....... 
100-lb. (Also 50 kilo) 
Single drill 
200-lb. Single Osnaburg 
100-lb. Single Cotton 
50-lb. Single Cotton 





Cotton 
TORS DOI ccccvcsves 20 5-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...... 20 5-1b. 
Jute bale .......... 10 10-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...... 10 10-Ib. 
Jute BAIS .ncccsoees 4 25-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...... 4 25-Ib. 
TUCO BRIS cccccsccee 6 25-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...... 6 25-Ib. 
CURD BERS cescsvcive 8 25-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...,.. 8 25-Ib. 
SUED BOIS. o vscs cise 2 50-Ib 
Osnaburg bale ...... 2 50-Ib 
GRD DEED cccesccces 3 50-Ib 
Osnaburg bale ...... 3 50-Ib 
Suew TD sscdsessis 4 50-I1b 
Osnaburg bale ...... 4 50-1b 
wee MED sccscecees *3 50-Ib. 
Osnaburg bale ...... *5 50-1b. 

*Drill. 


40¢ over basis 
100-lb. Jute over Osnaburg....38¢ over basis 
35¢ over basis 
100-1b. Osnaburg over Cotton. .37¢ over basis 


$e seces -...15¢ over basis 


4¢ under basis 
3¢ under basis 


evecvses 9%¢ over basis 


Over basis 
$1.52 


1.55 
1.05 


When secondhand Osnaburgs are used 


the differentials 
Osnaburgs. 


will 


be 5¢ under 


new 


When secondhand jute bags are used the 
differential will be 5¢ lower. 
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Argentine Flour Exports 
The following table, prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, gives the ex- 
ports of Argentine flour by countries of 
destination, in metric tons: 





Country 1942 1943 1944 ° 1945 1946 
UW. B cccse O65 7 3 BB onwes 
Germany .. .... 1 cease cows | tans 
Belgium ees  seae cine coos 1,336 
Bolivia ...19,679 20,796 16,628 12,022 .... 
Brazil - 8,726 14,341 655,627 50,887 9,483 
Chile ..... 5,282 6,543 5,751 3,379 .... 
Ecuador -++- 6,932 1,265 SS ces 
Spain ..... 768 507 637 595 2,850 
France .... 12 184 332 88 14 
Greece .... 16 15 15 tees 
Italy ...... BS secs coos 
SOPER cece cece 1 eoee ece 
Norway ... 3 5 16 22 
Netherlands 8 24 18 23 
SPEED bacs case 086 23 629 
Other S. A. 

Repub. .. 2,237 
Repub. of 

Panama. 263 cee cece rr 
Paraguay . 3,104 9,541 7,017 4,097 
PORE cccee 36 4,292 3,007 16 
Poland BS vecs esee idan ene 
Portugal 55 226 30 tt 
i Aare 704 3,810 70,048 42,158 15,732 
Rumania $286 sees 76 ere 
Sweden ... 134 60 65,244 4,253 
Uruguay .. 228 55 cece eeee 
Yugoslavia 1 1 5 cove 
Colombia . 227 165 eoos 10 
Netherlands 

Poss. in 

Cem, AM. «ses 135 eoce esee 6668 
Switzerland 1,789 502 dees eoce 122 
Venezuela . 7,757 3,231 oeee cece eves 
Sp. Poss. in 

Africa .. 1,683 2,610 713 coos 
Tangier ... 417 1,215 3,637 7,023 
Port. Poss. 

in Africa 7,001 8,460 4,131 2,140 
Union of So. 

Africa .. 842 1,610 405 5,409 
Fr. Poss. in 

Cen. Am. 144 .... cece ee0e cose 
Surinam .. .... 22 cece cece 
To order .. 46,602 22,574 
Other 

countries. .... seco 368 16 1,423 

Total ...59,729 85,291 221,575 178,912 33,197 


Exports for 1947: 9,370 metric tons (pre- 
liminary). Figures are not available by 
country of destination. 

Source—Official figures of Argentina. 





United States Calendar Year Imports 

Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
grain and grain products into the U. 8. by 
calendar years, as reported by the U. S, De- 
partment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


—— Wheat, bu._—__,, 
Milled in bond 








Wheat Domes- ,-—for export—, 

flour, tic con- To To all 

Year— sacks sumption Cuba others 
Sree 2 37 107 62 
1946.. 4 138 310 6,066 
1945... 31 4,869 25. 11,408 
1944.... 80 110,528 849 9,917 
1943...... 56 49,206 3,160 6,188 
1942.. - 9 961 3,321 5,043 
1941...... 10 895 1,813 8,405 
1940...... 147 379 2,457 6,197 
1939...... 173 394 2,598 7,756 
1938...... 143 48 83 2,942 
1937...... 49 8,684 3,281 6,751 
1936...... 980 34,170 4,095 9,216 
1935...... 26 27,439 3,913 7,618 
1934...... 2 1,736 3,446 7,360 
19338. ..00- 2 31 2,733 7,554 
BOSBaccces o8 3 2,692 7,431 
1931..... ee 43 ®.. 15,648 
1930...... 4 21 ®.. 19,968 
1929...... 4 30 e.. 14,546 
1928...... 12 199 ®.. 18,649 
1927...... e.. 11,747 

*Included in all others. 

Bbl. — Bushels ‘ 

Rye Flax- 

flour Rye Corn Barley Oats seed 

1947... 818 622 214 730 282 
1946... 1,096 783 4,411 2,556 3,462 
1945... 3,046 259 17,743 64,161 3,796 
1944... .. 10,845 9,166 42,289 80,049 10,739 
1943... .. 2,071 211 44,607 76,784 10,624 


1942... .. 408 686 6,387 9,627 13,729 
1941... 9,866 786 898 6,021 21,122 
1940... .. 60 1,621 1,406 12,151 11,826 
1939... .. °.. 490 776 4,293 16,028 
1938... .. ee 404 126 7 ee 
1987... «. 207 86,337 10,384 68 ee 
1936... 1 3,889 31,471 8,144 149 ee 
1935... . 9,643 43,242 4,840 10,107 17,560 
1934. 5 7,622 2,959 6,580 65,580 14,170 
1933. 11 8,006 160 S56 32 13,825 
1932... .. oe 344 Si 59 7,919 
1931... .«. 81 618 Tr 576 14,480 
1930... .. 7 1,556 e 183 12,622 
1929... .. oe 407 7s 112 24,248 
1928... .. 2 665 °.. 489 17,579 
1927... . 5,458 °.. 86 21,821 


*Too small to be reported separately. 





Canadian Wheat and Wheat Flour Exports 

Exports of Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in terms of wheat, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), by crop years and by 


months: 

'46-'47 °45-'46 °44-'45 °43-'44 °42-'43 
Aug. .. 17,339 48,074 24,620 27,717 15,547 
Sept. . 11,338 34,428 25,027 22,215 9,827 
Oct. ... 23,653 36,139 25,210 23,845 14,169 
Nov. . 23,008 42,817 26,723 23,189 15,637 
Dec. ... 17,488 42,443 16,391 25,420 8,390 
Jan. ... 20,406 20,373 16,605 30,197 13,879 
Feb. ... 13,639 14,959 20,144 33,525 15,560 
March 14,085 20,075 19,371 27,906 23,128 
April .. 12,152 20,095 24,114 41,316 23,278 
May . 28,701 23,003 55,065 36,658 26,180 
June . 31,594 14,718 40,629 26,336 27,191 
July ... 26,404 18,910 48,710 25,431 21,824 





239,807 336,034 342,609 343,755 214,700 
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1947 U. 8. EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR BY MONTHS 

Wheat flour exports from the U. 8. to foreign countries of destination in the calendar 
year 1947, as compiled from records of the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, by months (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 
Teeland ........ 10 
Canada ...%.... 12 
Newfoundland .. 4 
Mexico ......... 57 
Guatemala ..... 69 
Br. Honduras oe 
Salvador ....... 42 
Honduras ...... 28 
Nicaragua ...... 10 
Costa Rica .... 34 
Panama ........ 61 
Panama C. Zone 9 
CUBE ccrccccenes 587 
Jamaica ........ 13 
BRalth wccccccces 45 
Dom. Republic . 46 
Trinidad ....... ee 
Curacao ........ 13 
Barbados ....... ee 
Fr. W. Indies.. 31 
Colombia ....... 144 
Venezuela ...... 238 
Surinam ........ 3 
Fr. Guiana oe 
Ecuador ........ 192 
POTE sccvccesecs os 
BOGEIVER cosvcnces 151 
SP ee 15 
Argentina ...... oe 
OO ae 1,780 
Sweden ........ es 
MOTWOF cececece 43 
Denmark ....... ee 
SS eee 101 
BETO siecessecses 2 
Netherlands .... 212 
er 63 
Czechoslovakia ee 
PRAMNCO cecccces 103 
GOFMABY 1.206. 163 
AUMORTIR ceccvece 63 
Switzerland e ee 
po, eee 3 
Finland ........ 10 
Poland ......... 1 
0 rrr ae 
Portugal ....... 17 
BUMRY cc ccccesecs 330 
ee 136 
dre aern 
BPTER. icccqecese 
APOADIA ccccscees es 
| eer ee eee 236 
CGOPTEE secccvces s 
Br. Malaya .... 119 
Neth. Indies ... 404 
Philippine Rep. . 862 
Port. Asia ..... 3 
BGyYPt ..ccccsees 
GEMM seccaceces 83 
Hong Kong .... 50 
Algeria ......+. ie 
TanGier ..cccces 18 
Cameroon ...... 5 
Fr. Morocco es 
Fr. W. Africa 9 
der. Eq. Africa 5 
Gold Coast ..... 15 
NIMOTIA 2. cccces 3 
Madeira ........ 19 
Oth. B.W. Africa 7 
Verde Islands 4 
Oth. Port. Africa 4 
LADOPIA ccc cccees 1 
Belgian Congo 10 
So. Rhodesia ee 
Mozambique .... 19 
Un. of 8S. Afric 5 
U. S. wheat ... 6,462 
Bonded ..veesss 298 
Total wicvice 6,760 


Feb. Mar. April 
: 1 9 


1,845 1,521 1, 


3 
40 


45 
345 
177 
178 
310 


5 ee 
7,938 8,692 7, 


232 


115 


ee 4 6 1 2 
1 6 7 ee 16 
59 7 9 18 24 11 
39 7 1 5 22 23 
5 1 5 1 10 7 
6 e 3 10 6 
es ve 4 3 9 
19 1 1 3 17 8 
12 11 2 10 9 21 
6 3 1 31 20 12 

9 1 11 6 1 
298 354 404 379 245 203 

95 2 23 33 36 
25 1 1 15 4 33 
29 1 ee 11 12 31 
12 2 7 6 8 
e ee ee 7 1 6 
14 85 oe 19 28 48 
9 oe se 3 21 45 
64 10 3 64 62 124 
5 3 ee 1 3 3 
oe es oe 5 2 
119 5 5 3 3 
oe ; 2 75 26 2 
16 : 5 4 27 44 
17 2 3 7 7 
ee os oe ee Tr 2 
074 #403 308 215 261 244 
ee 0 -- 182 34 ee 
200 272 173 120 
356 308 387 -.- 220 299 
58 186 117 302 161 15 
480 438 428 673 411 307 
572 6565 461 272 168 2: 
os 75 78 40 ee ee 
141 5696 1,677 820 103 195 
503 1,174 402 804 507 133 
«» 193 ee ee ee es 
151 142 7 69 67 46 
6 10 3 oe 


20 12 


7 23 
423 1,23 
361 


1 


23 (13 


1 248 264 81 


9 
79 588 368 640 87 367 


3 171 91 122 «283 
9 933 24 190 568 
6 471 393 256 250 


3 197 137 423 242 


404 491 622 74 656 46 
60 ee ee ee o> 231 
65 142 50 268 81 

191 1 30 48 257 
ee ee 2 2 
oe ee oe 65 
ee -» 107 ee . 
oe 10 7 2 ee 

1 ee ee 11 ee 

-» 192 ee ee ee 
50 141 26 8 79 3 
3 oe ee ee 9 

1 8 ee 6 4 20 
ee 5 6 . 8 
8 6 8 ee 2 2 
ee es 6 ° 7 

1 2 ee 1 2 

ee 16 ee 14 14 

ee 1 oe 1 1 1 
7 4 14 5 ee 18 
14 26 10 ee 41 4 
ee ee ee oe -- 189 
467 7,580 7,804 5,970 4,894 4,406 
141 322 23 35 87 23 


2 
25 
54 
27 


224 
803 
403 
105 
117 
111 
813 


: 
22 
21 

157 
63 


124 


+ RODD mote we 


120 
286 
97 


. _ wo a: er 
HMOs MTR RAR ORM: Oe + - 


4,444 3,802 
20 12 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
me ee 1 1 PT 5 3 45 


Sa 31 
s % 
23 «640 
240314 
3° 52 

7 136 

$$ 
10 «125 
19 210 
17 205 
11. 4 
383 3,663 
393 

24 © 300 
20 9-254 
10 

18 123 
5 34 
18 342 
24 386 
93 1,340 
ee 

oe 
20 686 
8 147 

1 453 

. a 

6 

364 8,369 
216 

.. 950 
97 134 
8 4,084 
.. 1,057 
285 4,846 
306 3,421 
aa 
429 5,381 
25 6,089 
2 601 
14 1,140 
3 23 
1,133 
2,247 

| oi 
89 ° 927 
215 8,429 
274 2,736 
i 2 
19 142 
.. 104 
216 1,879 
.. 3,183 
117-988 
114 1,570 
175 2,622 
2 #14 
178 535 
404 688 
s 79 
107 

61 

46 

192 

514 

48 
13.131 
: = 

3 OB4 

2 32 
8 
13. 100 
10 101 
40 

2 130 
a. 
4,353 73,812 
13 1,322 





8,170 8,807 7,609 7,902 7,827 6,005 4,981 4,429 4,464 3,814 4,147 74,915 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 
armed forces abroad. 





United States Exports of Wheat Flour to 
Noncontiguous Territories 


Exports of wheat 


flour from the U. 8. to 


Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
and American Samoa by calendar years in 
sacks as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce (these figures are not included in the 











United States Trade in Oilcake and Meal 
The’ U. S. exports and imports of soybean 


oileake and meal, 


cottonseed oilcake and 


meal and linseed oilcake and meal by cal- 
endar years, as officially reported by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce, in tons: 


Linseed Oilcake arid Oilcake Meal 





tables showing total export shipments from 
the U.S8.): Exports Imports 
Puerto Virgin OUR ci vesccckicce 10 °52 
1947 Alaska Rico Islds. Samoa Hawali 0 Pe eee 2 249 
Jan. 246,599 1,490 24,807 Serres R 741 7,450 
Feb. 108,621 3,219 59,339 1944 errr ree 1,171 5,640 
Mch. 33,716 2,068 22,351 RE, Sees 1, ¥ 
Apr. 46,742 1,041 eoee 7,568 ae 9 py 2,407 
May 42,244 3,850 880 57,937 eateries 8 711 ye 
June 44,951 1,462 10 18,680  —«- SUSE wreerereccece ’ 593 
July 108°723 3,010 ee 120067 BD -etkstacenecad 88,039 1,278 
Aug. 113,300 6,460 .... 11,405 BOOED Sesevcdiecoces 235,466 4,826 
Sept. 69,668 1,588 635 10,955 BONE wisthvvccenae 204,339 7,783 
Oct. 67,878 1,984 150 43,715 
Nov. 117,780 4,230 470 37,525 Cottonseed Oilcake and Oilcake Meal 
Dec. .. 3.793 144,506 8,307 .... 26,368 a Mee 13 *6,837 
Totals. 81,383 1,144,818 32,799 2,205 342,371 1946... seer eeees 20 43,267 
1946 DE Kbic scence sus 12 80,656 
Jan. 2,603 $2,496 3,821 815 41,234 WOE saccactivneds 109 95,998 
Feb. .. 6,798 38,407 3,84 wees 48,665 Be es ee 1,501 66,603 
Mch. 9,348 87,444 56,3565 692 665,313 are, ee 1,121 asae 
Apr. .. 329 156,032 2,006 .... 63,631 1941 648 45.729 
May .. 11,372 179,131 2,820 460 16,828 eee cen ee 1.187 ; 
June . 17,883 88,808 .... .... 7,860 "2940... seweeeeee 18 45,219 
July 11,499 68,657 1,649 85 14,782 1939 ...ceeeeeeees 6,980 4,998 
Aug. .. 14,664 84,260 4,061 .... 7,280 0 ee ee 47,237 3,295 
Sept. 2,069 52,290 4,440 654 33,734 
Oct. 1,978 10,882 208 .... 24,227 Soybean Oilcake and Oileake Meal 
Nov. .. 3,651 183,872 3,845 100 =6,000 Ee eo Soe 132 oe 
Dec. 7,530 215,938 4,805 485 100,463 ie ee 1,753 26 
Totals. 88,724 1,248,202 36,850 3,191 409,517 1945 we. eeeeeeeese 8,183 
1945.. 72,212 630,045 21,115 211,686 EROS cectecteeeses 13,693 , 
1944.. 120,924 2.894 82 7,518 1943 oes ee eee reese 14,908 
1943... 84,701 6,164 459 5,562 were re 17,273 etee 
1942.. 117,310 761,413 30,600 75,298 tT) See 22,904 4,150 
Canton re 38,813 14,019 
Wake Enderberbury ROOD vas cxcee duces 46,457 12,615 
Guam Islds. Islds. re 13,135 
awe 7,885 45 —- eee ee ee aa ~ 
BOOS. cscs dec 1,100 ee *January-September, 1947. 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR CORN EXPORTS 


Exports of corn from the United States 





April 27, 1948 








to principal foreign countries of destination, 


by calendar years, as officially reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce, in bushels 


of 56 lb. (000’s omitted): : 
1947 1946 1945 1944 
a 8 e ee 


Albania ........ 
Azores & Madeira 

Islands ..... 80 oe ° 
Austria ........ 2,500 768 ee ° 
Belgium ....... 3,878 474 1,967 e 
Bermuda ....... ee ee ee . 
BARE 2c ccccece e ° 
Br. East Africa. ee oo eee 
Br. Honduras .. ee ee oe ee 
Canada ........ 8,047 2,379 2,140 4,274 
Costa Rica .... ee ee 113 oo 
CUBE — cc cvcicsce 44 10 128 oe 
Czechoslovakia . ee 320 ee 
Denmark ....... ee oe 
) sere 2,811 e 
Finland ........ 732 rT oe ee 
PARC o csceccce 13,574 333 734 ° 
Germany ....... 10,704 2,506 ee e 
Greece .......+. 2,536 507 543 e 
Guatemala ...... ee oe 292 
Honduras ....... oe ee ee 
Iceland ......++- / 8 3 6 7 
BRGIR cccccccses 1,407 4,374 ee oe 
Ireland ........ ee ee oe ee 
BOREP ccccccccces 18,164 1,054 ee ee 
Jamaica ........ 169 80 eo ee 
Mexico ......... 35 378 1,657 6,074 
Netherlands .... 5,614 2 606 oe 
New Zealand ... oe ee ee 
Norway ........ es oe eo 
Panama ....... es T 1 
Philippine Rep.. 92 72 88 
Port. Asia ..... oT 332 es 
Poland & Danzig 1,925 630 ee ee 
Portugal ....... 2,338 335 oe ee 
South Rhodesia . 334 e% oé ° 
Rumania ....... 4,123 ee 
Salvador ....... os 10 
Sweden ........-. we es es T 
Switzerland .... 1,780 20 20 20 


United Kingdom. 7,026 324 7,022 839 
Un. of So. Africa s¥ aa ane -_ 
Uruguay ....... ee 11 








U. 8. 8. R. ..0-e ee ae 12 12 
Venezuela ...... 1,077 we ee 3 
West Indies* ee Tr 4 ee 
Yugoslavia ..... ve 674 180 ee 
Other countries . 25 25 8 2 

Totals ..... 89,264 15,572 15,529 10,231 
Lend Lease .... se 83 9,304 852 
UNRRA ....+++- -- 3,970 723 ee 


*Not elsewhere specified. 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 


.. 282 
Ap a 1. 86185 4,862 «233 
2 9 2 [= or, 
- 4 i “i ees 
i ea os .. «296 st ¥ 
i ad er 1 eee 
2,803 4,849 4,795 14,725 8,879 64,195 1,723 
: ee a ae * 
i i 3 i 1 i 
i a *. 2,656 799 2,621 161 
“es ~ 10 S 
ee 
. 2 ms -. 
. .. 13,897 171 
e233. ha $3 4 “Cie 
te ee i ‘Zs nt e veh 
. ee 3 
be 1. 1,777 2,584 11,520 334 
i “ mn Pa se — ee 
20 by eae 3 
1,172 é . .<o, Se ee coe 
ry .. 8,090 6,373 15,449 2,618 
a j a * 2 
e - .. 422 94 810 a 
; “e 5 1 244 vs * 
x) ef 14, 13 6 
339i: By: os. S. 


aa cf 1. 143«2,046 
a 24 «272 * ee 5 mM 
1,119 4,852 13,914 15,484 9,604 30,361 538 
: “is me 1 ¥ 


2 


6 ee ee es oe o. 
ee 1 122 2 . 
8 1 6 2 ee 
ee oe oe ee ee 65 *: 
2 8 2 7 4 3 10 
5,133 9,798 19,350 38,317 32,117 147,505 5,833 
1,124 294 10,552 ee ee ee ee 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 


armed forces abroad. 





U. 8S. EXPORTS OF 


Exports of wheat semolina from the U. 


WHEAT SEMOLINA 
S. to foreign countries as reported by the 


Bureau of the Census, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, in lb. (000’s omitted): 


1939 1940 1941 











Netherlands ........... 506 110 

PONIES ccc ccvonvccdiere 899 139 

pS 5 “QPeeeerreree creer oe aoe 

COMMS 2c ccccccccescece eee Tr eee 

GOmte MICH ccccccoceces 697 702 967 

Panama, Rep. of ..... 140 216 226 

GORE ve ccvcectecceessse : 84 76 80 

Dominican Rep. ....... 21 59 coe 

Neth. W. Indies ...... 91 12 18 

Colombia ....--.eeeeeee 67 66 102 

VOMOSUCIR ccccccscccece 29 40 59 

TASYDE ccccccccscccccess 1,424 1,300 168 

Fr. W. Africa .....ee- 608 evs eee 

Belgian Congo ........ eve 5 

Denmark ..ccpecccccecs 4 

Brazil ...... Gesscencece 

Portugal ...ccccccccess 

BOREF ccces eee 

FRANCE .cccscces eee eee eee eee 

Other countries ....... 21 51 61 
TOCA ccsecccccice 3,979 2,776 1,681 

Lend 10aS@ ...cccecsess ees ene eee 

UNRRA ccccccccccccsces 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
cae eee” ee ee | Oe 
2,721 36,144 16,998 2,006 °... °... 


98 sie ans Be ae es 
166 aa aa vee ee oe 
39 ich es iy oni aie 
ats 321 50 490 
15 sa “ty ah Re eg 
80 60 341 420 120 181 
8 1 21 111 8 gy 
+ 16,418 54,026 17,110 10,218 19,952 
1 224 Pei 108 at ae 
ey et 498 
220 

123 

: 9,940 

ne sad a sis oss eae 
3 1 137 1,078 375 44 


3,131 652,848 71,523 21,154 11,880 36,707 
2,721 52,562 71,024 19,096 540 eee 
580 





Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 


armed forces abroad. 





UNITED STATES CORN IMPORTS 


Imports of corn into the United States during calendar years, by leading countries of 
origin, as officially reported by the United States Department of Commerce, in bushels of 


56 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 

Argentina ... ° ee -» 8,915 4 

Belgium os oe 

Brazil ...... 

Bulgaria .... 

Hungary ee ae we ee T 

Canada ..... 83 94 101 41 13 

Cube ....eee es ve ee 43 5 

Dom. Rep. .. 530 670 158 166 189 

9 6 ee oe ee 

Kwangtung ° ee ee %s 

Mexico ...... oe 13 ee 1 

South Africa. os e ar 

Netherlands . 

Rumania .... 

Yugoslavia .. 

Br. E. Africa 

All others 














Totals .. 622 784 259 9,166 211 


1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
45 216 1,160 78 * 62 79,559 25,635 
ee oe oe 0 28 


oe 10 
oe 17 5 
70 es 
es oe ee ee ee 145 +e 
3 2 1 7 3 1,729 4,743 
° ee ° 7 


oe 6 150 337 24 48 40 
538 662 310 73 288 413 418 


11 90 
- 15 179 
26 3,583 de 
a 40 324 
ee 149 ee 4 
i 450 ¥ 
a ‘x on 8 
1 1 1 1 


586 786 1,162 490 404 86,337 31,471 





United States Exports and Imports of 
y beans A 
Exports and imports of soybeans by the 


U. 8S. for calendar years as reported by - 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, in 
pounds (000’s omitted): 


*Exports *Imports 

Se 101,000 eee 
BOON Se terscescese 174,000 

BEGE dceveceveetss 414,361 

BE. 62.00 K84e¥enes 30,141 ees 
BRED .Wabecccsssces 79,731 eee 
BOE bn tedsnciscee 19,961 9 
SPER” cacesegbecnes 19,304 53 
DE 684s cee dueeew 146,465 70 
TLE 628,592 137 
Bee. wnvesastheses 158,680 180 


*There were no exports or imports of 
soybeans from 1942 to 1946. 


United States Grain Products Exports 

Exports of miscellaneous grain products 
in the calendar years, as reported by the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 

1946 1947 

Barley malt, bu. .... 5,285,109 8,411,000 
Hominy and grits, lb..117,192,523 70,397,944 
Oatmeal and rolled 

CGE, TAT sé cunevsses 42,120,337 88,765,000 
Rice flour, meal and 

broken rice, milled 

rice, including brown 

and paddy rice, 1b..786,617,345 971,567,199 
Biscuits and crackers. 35,492,943 30,338,963 


Macaroni, etc., lb. ... 72,108,153 74,633,694 
Cereal breakfast 
Cue, Gh. scacs aston 33,599,769 32,196,262 


*Includes bulk and packaged. 











1, 
is 


* wile. es. 


ts 
1e 


0 
i4 


9 


D4 
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UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR OATS EXPORTS 


Exports of oats from the United States, with principal foreign countries of destination, 
by calendar years, as officially reported by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, in bushels 
of 32 Ib. (000’s omitted): 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 








Belgium ......... 350 217 2,479 ee ee ee 
Bermuda ........ ee ee se oe 3 eo es os ee 16 ee 
Br. W. Indies ... oe ra = as ae és 2 2 4 8 6 
SE ces eecees “a 6 oe e's ee oo +. es oe ass ee 
Costa Rica .. 3 5 o's se “s ee ee 
Canada - 3 2 ae ee 5 25 és 2 7,975 6,456 
Cuba ... 635 315 23 101 43 253 99 1 105 118 
Dominican Rep. .. 23 16 21 16 1 2 4 4 4 4 - 
Finland ......... 462 522 oe ee oe ° 21 86 se ee ee 
Fr. Morocco ..... Tee xf os oe ar ee oe ee oe ee ee 
Germany ........ 417 4,096 2s es ee pe ve oe es ee oe 
Czechoslovakia .. oo 2,222 56 oe oe P ee e ee ee 
France ....6--++. -. 1,074 176 ° 
Albania ......... ee 22 a0 . ° 
Algeria ecccee +. 3,875 es ee 
Austria ..... a6 566 . oe ee ee oe . 
Bahamas .. se 10 7 
Brazil . 44 2 is 
Yugoslavia es 1,283 289 
Greece . 423 1,847 393 os ee _ ea e3 a's °0 os 
Honduras ........ 13 50 ‘2 12 ee 14 31 9 24 16 8 
Italy cccccccccecs -- 1,794 ee se ee es os +s ee ee oe 
MeZICO ..cccceses 27 138 139 123 24 16 26 35 26 144 21 
Netherlands ..... 567 1,330 ae oe ee os oe os ° ee ee 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador .. 23 ” ‘ns i be a ok — ee 9 e° 
Panama ......... 36 23 10 5 19 Ss 10 4 6 7 7 
Philippine Rep. .. 1 1 _ +a ‘ os 28 29 28 29 ee 
Poland ...... chee 12 286 4 ‘“ a “ ‘a ne me o* os 
Rumania ........ 569 es ee os % - ini ne sé o’e ee 
Tunisia ........- ee 390 oe os oe ee oe os ee oe eo 
Un. of 8. Africa. 578 3,267 - ene _ as ss o* ok os ° 
Portugal ........ ee 1 oe oe ee ee 126 ee ee ee ee 
Sweden .....+++. 556 575 ee o« ee es os 2 0 17 ee 
Switzerland ...... 690 1,646 © om ‘“s as 143 es a es ee 
United Kingdom . 633 Ke oa we os a4 a 0 ae > 60 
U. S. B. Re ccceee ee es 3 . 11 107 es os ae ee oe 
Venezuela ....... 92 25 2 2 10 or 3 6 21 3 8 
Other countries .. 13 2 13 33 10 11 12 10 7 5 46 


Totals ....... 6,073 25,507 3,617 292 121 416 530 186 226 8,517 6,728 
Lend Lease ..... ee 571 1,808 +4 2 107 $8 és ee ee ee 
UNRRA ..ccceees -. 6,024 742 ve es oe ba vi os oe ee 

Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to the U. 8. 
armed forces abroad. 








UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR RYE EXPORTS 


Exports of rye from the United States, with principal foreign countries of destination, 
by calendar years, as officially reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce, in bushels 
of 56 lb. (000’s omitted): 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 








Austria 11 ee es ee 
Belgium se o« 3,986 oe ae ‘a ue ie os 326 545 
Canada ‘ 1.385 1 +. 2 1 1,301 2,466 
CRIM accccccccce oe os os 2 3 ee oe ee 
Czechoslovakia .. ee -- 1,595 es ee ee oe 
Denmark ....... oé Pr ee 81 81 421 514 
Finland ......... 228 és ee ee 
BYO@MCO ....00000- 368 oe oe ee ee oe oe es ‘a ee ee 
Germany ........ a 434 as -. es és ne - ‘a 41 189 
TOOIAME co cccwcees -s ee os ee 1 1 9 10 4 oe ee 
Yugoslavia ...... a -» 1,465 os ee oe oe ee ee ee ee 
MOMICO 2. cccccces ee ee oe 47 66 ee 1 1 ae 2 5 
Netherlands ..... ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee os 115 251 
Norway ......... -. 1,407 ee oe o oa oe ba -» 1,086 147 
Poland ...ccceeee ee 31 135 oe ee ee a" +e ee ee ee 
Sweden ......... ee 6 os 325 ee 13 ee 
Switzerland ..... ee 611 es ee “a — ee TT ee ee 24 
United Kingdom . ee 780 oe “+ ws 9 és 239 te 40 90 
U. B B. BR. coves oe ee ee ee 10 ee ee ee oe ee ee 
All others ....... ee 1 9 ®.. 1 1 1 1 ee ee 31 

Totals ...... 1,753 3,176 4,941 47 78 11 13 890 86 3,347 4,263 


*Less than 500 bu. 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to the U. 8. 
armed forces abroad. 





U. 8S. CROP YEAR EXPORTS OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND COARSE GRAINS 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, by crop years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 








Years ending Years ending 

June 30— Wheat, bu. Flour, sacks June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
144,029,000 71,174,000 Sere 1,212 75,895 14,100 573 
226,250,000 40,607,000 2,967 13,010 18,291 6,165 
19,010,000 16,135,000 775 15,297 250 1,747 
11,942,000 16,350,000 404 © cee 228 110 
6,555,000 11,196,000 418 9,997 278 15 
12,632,000 9,773,000 1,548 4,805 604 23 
10,810,000 12,405,000 638 19,606 159 245 
23,636,000 12,777,000 3,844 34,913 204 732 
84,539,000 13,009,000 11,21 66,568 4,005 784 
83,740,000 9,780,000 17,614 103,269 11,361 6,578 

3,168,000 7,681,000 5,153 246 
311,000 6,513,000 9,886 372 741 9 
3,019,000 7,720,000 4,050 1,937 377 sees 
18,799,000 7,591,000 5,935 4,405 451 21 
20,887,000 8,481,000 9,155 8,193 4,085 311 
96,521,000 16,380,000 5,084 3,344 2,479 852 
76,365,000 23,044,000 10,390 2,529 907 179 
92,175,000 25,468,000 « 21,545 9,354 4,635 2,638 
103,113,651 25,260,000 56,996 40,749 10,846 9,346 
1928........... 145,998,768 25,130,636 36,581 18,390 6,034 26,046 
. eee - 156,249,930 26,234,649 17,044 17,563 9,246 21,613 
1926.. - 63,188,602 18,701,928 27,182 23,137 30,975 12,605 
SEW occccescce 195,490,207 27,236,832 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 
BEe ccccoccces 78,793,034 33,815,135 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,706 
BEEEw ev ccceseds 154,950,971 29,170,119 18,501 93,146 18,790 60,227 





*Not available. 





EXPORTS OF GRAINS AND FLOUR BY THE SOVIET UNION 
Exports of specified grains and flour from the Soviet Union as reported by the U. 8. 
Office of Agricultural Relations by crop years: 








Year beginning Wheat in- Rye in- Total grain 
July 1— cluding flour cluding flour Oats Barley Corn and flour 
lon milion bushels 1,000 long tons 
ad e ° 0.0 0.0 t 
8.7 7.2 4.3 24.0 1.4 1,923 
111.8 29.1 33.8 49.8 2.5 6,335 
71.8 43.3 14.6 37.5 10.9 4,290 
19.7 9.6 1.7 16.6 8.5 1,360 
33.8 5.8 8.7 25.9 §.1 1,857 
4.3 1.2 9.1 6.6 S 417 
29.7 2.8 10.4 29.2 0.3 1,648 
4.6 4.2 0.4 1.7 0.0 268 
43.3 12.8 0.2 10.9 0.0 1,716 





*Less than 60,000 bu. tLess than 500 long tons. 








U. 8S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour from . 


the U. 8S. by calendar years as compiled 
from official records of the Bureau of the 


Census of the U. 


merce (000’s omitted): 


Flour 
100-lb In terms 
sacks bus wheat 
74,915 176,050 
49,661 116,703 
24,518 57,617 
16,917 39,755 
13,107 30,801 

8,599 20,208 

11,484 26,987 

11,317 26,595 

15,194 35,705 

10,245 24,004 

8,751 20,539 

7,203 16,906 

6,476 165,198 

8,159 19,150 

ee 7,767 18,230 
1932..... 11,358 26,657 
1931..... 18,922 44,408 
1930..... 25,598 60,076 
1929..... 26,779 62,850 
1928..... 23,230 64,619 
1927..... 26,133 58,986 
1926..... 23,226 64,610 
1925..... 21,793 61,147 
BPE ec ces 31,340 73,554 
1923..... 31,968 75,026 
1922..... 29,449 69,115 


S. Department of Com- 


Tot. flour 
Wheat & wheat 
oa bus——, 
160,755 336,805 
187,155 303,858 
128,764 186,381 
10,029 49,784 
11,841 42,642 
6,615 26,823 
13,109 40,096 
14,379 40,974 
63,214 98,919 
86,902 110,946 
34,848 65,387 
1,879 18,784 
233 16,431 
16,970 36,120 
,983 26,213 
64,879 81,536 
80,311 124,719 
87,774 147,860 
90,130 162,980 
96,290 150,809 
168,307 227,293 
138,275 192,785 
86,626 137,673 
166,302 239,856 
98,533 173,559 
164,692 233,807 





United States Millfeed Imports 
Imports of bran, shorts and other wheat 
by-product feeds, including feeds ground in 
the United States from bonded wheat, as 
reported by the United States Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 


With- 
drawn 


from bond 


5,459 
62,955 
82,570 
89,433 
68,366 
89,757 
89,048 
82,678 

117,662 
30,568 
131,320 
103,307 
82,102 
61,770 
66,221 
59,497 
115,679 


Direct 
impor- 
tations 

47,480 
115,029 
62,431 
64,439 
87,398 

182,504 
335,099 
403,233 

341,295 

27,826 

170,257 

270,274 

256,558 

133,516 


Total 
52,939 
177,984 
135,001 
143,872 
155,764 
272,261 
424,147 
485,911 
458,957 
58,394 
301,571 
373,581 
338,660 
195,286 
179,927 
79,737 
242,407 
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U. S. Crop Year Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 


United States, as reported by the 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat. bu. 





Crop years— Flour, bbl. 
bs | See 3,000 
396S$46... ccicccce 41,000 
1944-45..... 0005 83,000 
1943-44......0006 OF cccce 
1942-43.......00% 41,803 
1941-42.......00. 74,786 
1940-41.......... 122,000 
1939-40...... eee 139,000 
1938-39.......... 163,000 
1937-38...... eoee 59,000 
1936-37... cece. 80,000 
2936-36. ccccccces 69,000 
1934-35......200% 8,000 
1933-34 ee 1,617 
1932-33....... oe 1,239 
1931-32......... ° 6 
1930-31.......... 2,388 
1929-30..... eoee 3,339 
1928-29..... eecece 5,101 
1927-28....... eee 11,229 
1926-27..... voce 11,870 
1925-26.......... 34,114 
1924-25......... ° 13,167 
1923-24......... e 331,501 
lO Seer 841,663 
1921-22...... eee 121,346 
1920-21....-..... 2,784,933 


Bureau of 


2,018,000 
13,453,000 
61,367,000 

8,533,000 
15,396,000 
10,732,000 
10,094,000 

9,235,000 

3,421,000 
47,731,000 
46,472,000 

*25,116,000 
$11,490,437 

9,379,000 
12,884,908 
19,053,000 
12,948,000 
21,429,774 
15,706,784 
13,235,260 
15,597,187 

6,169,193 
27,283,905 
18,012,540 
14,465,509 
51,004,024 


*Including 14,052,000 bus for domestic con- 
sumption, of which 8,146,000 was for feed. 
**Not available. tIncluding 149,000 bus for 


domestic consumption, of which 
for feed. 


6,000 was 





United States Bread and Biscuit Imports 

Imports for consumption of yeast-leavened 
bread and imports of biscuits, wafers, 
cakes, etc., by calendar years, as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


7~Yeast leavened— 
bread 

Ib. value 
i | igh SURE 191,873 $31,900 
22,547 
4,179 
526 
2,821 
1,277 
4,430 
96,989 
260,811 
266,321 
425,674 
356,670 
eee 286,810 
2086. cccevcee 2,639,824 244,991 
1933. ...0006 2,499,922 219,471 
1933...... +» 2,735,463 252,139 


*September-December. 





Biscuits, 
wafers, 
cakes, etc. 
value 
$57,194 
31,794 


260,183 





























FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Freight, Custom House and Ship Brokers 


INSURANCE 


Correspondence Solicited 
SHIPPING AGENTS to the 
EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


Barr Shipping Company 


HARRY K. BARR, PRES. 
25 Broadway 


New York City 4, N. Y. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
Canadian flour exports by countries of 











destination, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, by crop years ended 
July 31, in bbl.: 
1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 
TW, He. seccccce 7,873,862 6,190,175 6,136,584 
Australia ....  cereee 1,630 ecvece 
BE Grtcsceee  soshee* | eeeeee 369 
Br. E. Africa 1,734 198,286 ..see- 
Br. 8. Africa. 104,191 391,714 6,714 
Zambia ...... 3,190 2,206 356 
Nigeria ...... 7,916 4,286 = a wevee 
Gold Coast 18,266 4,635 145 
Sierra Leone 26,518 24, +34 27,462 
So, Mhedesia .  <eeeose -.. BS tbeoee 
Bermuda ..... 30,018 22, 881 25,249 
Br. India 384,640 seccoe  cvvoce 
Ceylon ....... 37,926 188,552 46,214 
Straits Set. 19,641 |) er 
Br. Malaya 21,883  cocce  cevces 
Br. Guiana 198,785 130,338 228,344 
' Br. Honduras. 14,092 8,300 10,400 
Br. W. Indies 1,418,415 1,303,635 1,459,009 
GID: .shccvins 354,010 weccee  cvvoce 
Gibraltar ..... 31,433 48,232 8,196 
Hong Kong 38,667 193,289 ...+..- 
MEMMER Sccccice 15 aor 7,101 77,939 
Newfoundland. 301,256 473,218 353,103 
POIOOIRS ccc § eeceee 57,176 99 

Total Br. 

Empire ...10,901,912 9,250,479 8,378,862 
AIDOMIR occcce cesese B.7OR «ss naevece 
Austria ...... 6.660 8 =—«s ncvcce = a voce 
Belgium ..... 32,135 146,744 = an avaee 
Belgium Congo 19,242 10,768 ..cose 
Belgium Col. . .sseee cevcce 4,007 
BOGRVIG, cccccs a a 
Brasil ..ccssee 447,854 273,001 24,925 
BUFR 6ccccy 3 6 cecdes B16 we ceee 
GRR: 266-0008 1,411,033 223,708 ..scose 
Colombia ..... 11,899 6,712 32,440 
Costa Rica 44,395 25,779 8,134 
WE, 40.4.0 404-2 14,428 10,541 1,120 
Czechoslovakia 42,878 32,675 12,885 
Denmark 1,240 ..csce cvvces 
Ecuador ...... 39,479 10,825 4,096 
Bgypt ..cccsee 449,964 405,335 575,830 
Finland ...... Tee ‘¢nsese seers 
France .«..-- 53,781 11,429 452,776 
Fr. Africa 7,647 15,691 165,519 
Fr. Guiana 19,097 7,063  cecces 
Fr. W. Indies. 105,746 85,484 5,712 
St. Pierre and 

Miquelon 3,204 6,119 
Germany ..... 256,647 .seoce 
Oe Per eee 70,644 83,018 
Greenland- 

Iceland 62,910 66,554 67,52 
Guatemala 29,483 36,643 8,599 
pt rere 39,546 43,314 8,167 
Honduras 6,902 3.968 .ecece 
SS i) ree se 27,060  caoeee 
BOGED cccecstees 1,458,586 1,096,150 1,927,558 
Liberia ....... 2,643 1,680 2,537 
DD 04.40.2006 Z,.0BG 8 cosece 0686652 
DEE aacics  s6a008 4,201 4,596 

Netherlands .. 5,455 1,208 =—s nc wvee 
Neth. E. Indies 40,080 WSTES tcc 
Neth. Guiana . 32,991 26,040 9,313 
Neth. W. Indies 40,248 43,358 27,929 
Nicaragua 8,864 5,246 803 
i 621,196 273,524 102,658 
Panama ...... 31,490 20,312 5,297 
POTS ccccccces 3,135 13,070 1,752 
WOIGRE seccvce 37,308 97,073 15,834 
Portugal ..... 50,963 23,341 4,569 
Azores and 

Madeira 18,507 4,684 7,051 
Port. Africa 14,937 30,143 20,557 

Port. Asia 5,412 |) ree 
TOURER ccccces § « seeses 152,221 1,757,311 
Salvador ..... 7,252 2,750 459 
San Domingo. 45,229 40,843 13,497 
GEER cecccene SBS = accece eoccce 
Spam. Africo® . . cevsss  ceseoss esee 
Canary Islands 3,960 > ky, Bye rer 
Switzerland .. 5,518 \. Mrrre 
iL BREE SO.GUS 30s teers 8§«=—«._ eo HS 
United States. 1,253 155,971 17,192 
ree 149 17 60 
Am. Virgin Is. 3,560 ’ Sarees 
Philippine Is, . 658,339 411,619 44,689 
Venezyela .... 335,995 154,826 -- 75,709 
b ugosavia eas 548 107,571 45,177 

Tgtal foreign 

countries 6,758,197 4,535,698 


5,544,970 


Grand total ..17,660,109 13,786,177 13,923,832 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
Exports of wheat from Canada by crop 
years to countries of destination as report- 
ed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


in bu. (000’s omitted): 

1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 
U.. Bhs, oovsens 125,551 102,122 120,309 87,946 
Wire .ccccvece 1,244 3,965 7,612 6,805 
jp. erorrre yr eeee esce eee 6 
Br. 8S. Africa. 1,709 5,038 1,667 36 
Br. W. Africa ee eoce eeee cece 
Ceylen ....... cone 812 434 93 
Br. India .... 2,009 26,742 14,300 594 
Br. W. Indies 26 62 3 cece 
Gibraltar .... cece 208 2,550 ecco 
Malte occccce 1,967 2,804 2,276 1,319 
New Zealand. oan 3,634 2,043 0036 
Palestine .... coos 894 cots 
Albania ..... ee coos 168 cose 
Arabla ...... eee 86 
Austria ...... 102 ee 
Belgium ..... 9,346 9,477 6,022 . 
Brazil ....... 1,062 eee oe oe 
Cent. America 6 eeee es 
China .....s65 sees 2,130 ee 
Colombia .... 573 1,038 1,537 196 
Costa Rica .. 33 80 30 
CUBR cccccces 4 62 104 34 
Czechoslovakia .... 632 7 eee 
Dom. Re public 10 eave 31 28 

Ccuador ..... 52 eeee 186 onee 
MGIPRt .ciccce 5,058 3,387 10,846 7,441 
France ...... 698 6,234 5,509 286 
Fr. Colonies . ocwe 6,997 9,491 1,644 
Germany .... eee cove 645 
Greece ....... 341 4,821 8,841 6,936 
Greeland- 

Iceland ,.... sos 22 eevee 7 
Honduras .... 11 183 16 cove 
Iraq-Iran .... 957 1,570 834 212 
BGQIF cccchede eee 387 6,993 1,530 
Medit. Ports . eeee cess veee 380 
Mexico ..... e eees 2 eee ecee 
Morocco ..... ee 5,402 paate eae 
Netherlands 7,598 15,680 2,918 eee 
Norway ...... 1,442 2,793 2,075 coe 
POPU cecceces 329 1,153 748 eee 
PORE .ccece cece 100 eeue ecee 
Portugal .... 655 133 11,132 6,743 
Port. Colonies oebe oees 646 191 
Russia ...... os 6,340 1,871 643 
Salvador .... 17 50 30 24 
So. America . cece eevee 159 38 
San Domingo. coee 6 Ksee oa 
OO ee ee er 927 149 
Switzerland 1,010 eoean éees eeen 
, ae oes Seee Kes esse 
United States. 1,663 57,429 41,860 159,828 
Puerto Rico . ++e% 3 ‘nen 3 
Venezuela ... ese esas 10 52 
Yugoslavia 1,662 23 
UNO for dis- 

tribution .. eee coos 16,445 


Totals - 163,064 273,996 280,288 283,165 





Argentine Wheat Exports 





Argentine wheat exports, compiled by 
the U. 8S. Department of Commerce, by 
countries of destination, in metric tons: 

1946 1947 

United Kingdom 186,431 451,748 
ae re TTT TT 50,000 
PURRCO cecccvssscces 131,836 7,532 
BOIBIUM ccc ccctces 39,996 20,301 
Perr rrrerrey. § 110,060 384,182 
Netherlands ........ 10,200 25,002 
MOPWOF ceisiisiscce ee 0 06=—téh ww ww 
ET: senewceecews 24,135 52,288 
Bee Pe arewe - 1,016 
GPGTR 2s seicecisvicens 297,997 374,722 
POPC wcccccccrece rere 50,580 
Switzerland ........ 30,743 64,000 
Rest of Europe ..... Gaeee. - - -esesen 
MEE -caccascasese § ibeeee 91,458 
SEED. SuaSscccvecssees  casees 99,829 
PRE? wacsvcossve As eaes 20,633 
| rs ee 153,532 403, oo 
WU ads acetsssgacee Geasaae 92,95 

Other S. A. Republics 199,732 —...... 
BPE cctcccbedcanvds besnes 50,000 
Other countries ..... a 8 86 beeeun 

BOOM dareededesis 1,358,212 2,239,746 

*Included with Rest of Europe. 

tIncluded in Other 8S. A. Republics. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF FEEDSTUFFS 


Exports of feedingstuffs from the U. 8., compiled from reports of the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce, in tons: 


Mixed Dairy and Poultry Feeds 











*1943 *1944 *1946 *1946 *%1947 
Iceland .... 9 131 176 56 6,604 
We Benvceces eve eee ese 1 eee 
Canada .... 156 683 418 3,802 11,541 
Br. Honduras 23 36 27 28 eee 
Costa Rica . 14 59 473 218 239 
Guatemala . 1 2 11 10 72 
Honduras .. ... 231 944 124 306 
Panama 

Canal Zone ... eo0 336 $65 1,649 
Panama, 

Rep. of... 393 481 770 850 1,738 
Greenland .. 66 109 40 eve eee 
Mexico ..... 301 213 1,041 1,073 1,526 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 1,440 3,539 752 905 1,687 
Bermuda .2,035 2,734 3,061 2,610 2,965 
Bahamas .. 930 1,514 1,354 2,389 3,126 
Jamaica .... 55 éee 12 8 55 
Trinidad & 

Tobago .... 138 679 11 413 1,073 
Dom. Rep. . ... eee eee eos 12 
Barbados... ... eee ese ee 1,328 
Palestine .. ... eee eee eee 224 
Ge -2ccs cee 3 3 391 957 5,634 
Curacao ...1,048 841 1,570 2,531 2,350 
Fr. W. Indies ... 8 224 201 291 
CED scccse ose 59 eee 9 10 
Colombia .. ... eee 31 2 27 
Greece ..... ee 99 5,232 os 
POPE. ecccese ee 17 45 71 135 
Yugoslavia . ... oes 117 3,083 eee 
Venezuela .. ... 28 208 583 4,480 
Norway .... «e-« eee 589 ese 1 
Sweden .... ... ess ove 34 17 
Albania * eee eee 2,716 65 
Phil. Rep. . ... cee 36 607 970 
Netherlands. eee 30,614 ooo Bees 
Liberia .... 3 34 42 19 17 
Belgium .. 38,481 3,732 6,121 
France ..... + 13,068 2,652 
Czecho- 

slovakia .. ... ose 54 255 
Surinam ... 10 eee 1 eae 
Poland ..... eve oss 197 379 bas 
Oth. countries 5 1 8 98 420 

Totals ....6,479 11,409 95,200 33,981 61,809 
Other Prepared Mixed Feeds 
*1943 *1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 
Brazil ..... eee eee eee 18 
Canada .... 966 2,836 1,315 2, 598 52 
Br. Honduras ... 3 eee ig és 
Costa Rica . 1 23 14 18 30 
Guatemala . 1 eee eee eee 
Iceland 1,016 
Panama 

Canal Zone. ... 36 eee 271 56 
Panama, 

Rep. of ... 45 eee 7 113 27 
Greenland .. 6 2 eee eee ee 
Mexico ..... 11 35 60 4a 20 
Jamaica ... .-- 333 eee eee 1 
Curacao... 56 22 1 ° 
Dom. Rep. . ° eee 6 28 27 
Fr. W. Indies ... eee 32 ee oe 
CRIO cccoce 36 7 4 we es 
Colombia .. 6 2 30 4 ee 
Venezuela .. ... 226 3 1 1,185 
Phil. Rep. . ... eee eee 113 ee 
Honduras .. 63 138 oe 287 eee 
Bermuda .. 55 eee 4 36 40 
Bahamas ... 15 21 24 eee 2 
CORA covsvee 1 21 33 47 3,071 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador. 3 687 189 3 204 
Palestine .. ... eee eee 47 coe 
Hungary ... ... eee eee 54 P 
GreOGD . cece cee eee eve eos 529 
Netherlands. ... eee ose Ga 63 
Oth. countries 3 7 49 22 126 

Totals ....1,268 4,377 1,795 3,724 6,386 


Wheat Feeds, Bran, Middlings, etc. 

















*1943 *1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 
Barbados .. ... ig ide ‘a 161 
Canada .... 654 134 54 13 4,538 
Guatemala . ... ree rie oes 195 
Honduras .. ... eee soe ese §=1,066 
Panama 

Canal Zone ... 27 81 54 308 
Panama, 

Rep. of ... 27 ees 87 eee 563 
Greenland . 4 22 25 eee eae 
Mexico 5 13 2 7 61 
Jamaica ... ... wee nie she 27 
Belgium ... ... eee =e 6 eee 85 
Cuba .cccce 272 304 1,090 92 440 
Dom. Rep see eee ose oe ees 
France ..... - 1,000 
Denmark ... ..- oo oes oe 2,956 
Venezuela . ... ese eee 1 173 
Netherlands. are eas ia ae 
Phil. Rep. . oe eee er 1 93 
Newfoundland - 

& Labrador 54 1,338 eee eee 45 
Bermuda... 31 9 owe é ee 398 
Trinidad & 

eee see ses wee oon een 669 
CUFACAO ...5 oss 2 28 one 26 
Greece ..... aes eee 16 56 ose 
Switzerland. ... ove ees see 114 
UW. B BG Bice ccc ens oon soe eee 
Poland ..... oes see 19 53 eee 
Palestine .. ... eee °08 ees 328 
Yugoslavia . ... eee 96 23 eee 
Costa Rica . 2 os eee eee 222 
Iceland ° 999 ees see . 
InGia .ccccs oe 41 31 ese eos 
Oth. countries 1 5 41 19 155 

Totals .... 450 2,907 1,570 319 17,798 
Other Feeds 
*1943 *1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 
Toelam@ .... «ss 9 oe 118 2,112 
U. Be cvccsce 73 50 91 7,523 
Canada .... 328 568 2, 541 2,140 3,747 
Br. Honduras 3 eee 1 
Costa Rica . 9 eee "34 eas 
Belgium ee ée0 6,059 
Switzerland. eee eer ee 3,749 
Bolivia .cce ose sie see eee 161 
Brasil ..... 303 
Panama 

Canal Zone ... 6 5 eee 30 
Panama, 

Rep. of ... 58 ese 79 79 55 
Greenland .. 1 42 29 ses eee 
Mexico .... 161 12 98 102 188 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 63 27 55 ow 631 
Bermuda ... 55 eve «9% eee 27 
Bahamas .. 3 41 §1 36 389 
Denmark . ese ose eee coe 9,062 
India ~ .cccce eee oes eve Tr 100 
CUBR cccoce eee 60 1,183 1,027 499 
France ..... eee ees 6 «+. 6,145 
CUPRRORO cscs see eee 59 2 27 
a eee eee 24 8 110 
Fr. W. Indies ... 1 eee eee eee 
Colombia .. 1 27 45 1 eee 
Ecuador ... ... eee ewe aes 81 
Venezuela .. 28 eee eee 524 420 
Poland ..... eee ves 334 285 404 
Phil. Rep eee ees eee 5 297 

36 61,350 

pe a ee 6s eee eee 311 eee 

Yugoslavia . ... ves 232 151 163 
Trinidad & 

Tobago ... «.. 3 PTY" 20 13 
Greece ..... aos ore 137 4,865 36 
So. Arabia ene eee eee 92 
U. 8. 8S. R.. ‘3, 050 3,966 3,078 ove Te 
Oth. countries 2 5 6 7 123 

Totals ....3,123 4,815 7,995 9,869 41,786 


*Includes Lend Lease and UNRRA ship- 
ments. 








ARGENTINE WHEAT AND FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


A table prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, gives details of the consumption of wheat and flour in Argen- 
tina, wheat in bushels, flour in 196-lb barrels (000’s omitted in both cases): 


CALENDAR YEAR FOLLOWING HARVEST 


————_ Wheat —__, 


Balance 
Production remaining 
Cron\year— ofwheat Exports in-country 
1947-48 TTT CHEOEGs) Jin eeese = a Sve 
1946-47...... Kk aes ss er or 
1946-46...... | cet? an cy to 
1944-45... 150,106 86,614 63,492 
1943-44...... 249,853 85,471 164,382 
1942-43...... 236,157 71,849 163,308 
1941-42 224,134 79,960 144,174 
1940-41...... 299,458 87,805 211,653 
1939-40,....., 130,733 eee 
1938-39...... 379,142 174,382 204,760 
1937-38...... 207,600 71,295 136,305 
1936-37 249,910 142,838 107,082 
1935-36...... 141,463 69,171 82,291 
1934-35...... 240,669 141,831 98,838 
1938-34...... 286,120 176,138 109,982 
1932-338...... 240,889 144,373 96,616 
1981-32.. 219,696 126,466 93,230 
,1980-31...... 232,286 133,697 98,588 
11929-30...... 162,576 81,327 $1,249 
1928-29..... . 349,061 242,996 106,055 
1927-28...... 282,299 194,587 87,712 
*Includes carry-over. tPreliminary. 


-—————_Wheat flour——__—_, 


Amount Consump- 
ground Production Exports tion® 
95,532 21,348 913 20,435 
94,165 20,524 2,492 18,032 
80,596 17,872 959 16,913 
77,885 17,044 597 16,447 
76,286 16,497 488 16,009 
76,805 16,374 796 15,578 
79,088 17,194 1,110 16,084 
78,431 17,261 945 16,310 
71,797 15,967 1,071 14,896 
71,432 15,463 897 14,565 
74,409 16,151 996 15,155 
73,257 16,916 1,242 14,674 
69,786 15,073 1,113 13,960 
67,426 14,565 652 13,913 
69,856 14,930 969 13,961 
65,334 13,982 1,173 12,809 
67,533 14,617 1,641 13,076 
69,260 14,969 1,902 13,067 


Ut. S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
WHEAT FLOUR 
Under the Department of the Army Civilian 
Supply Program 


United States wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports under the Department of the Army 











Civilian Supply Program, by months for 
1947 and by countries of destination for 
1947, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Wheat Wheat flour 
1947— bu. sacks 
TOMGOTY oe ccccces 8,367,536 1,865,351 
February ........ 6,176,412 546,245 
BERIGR ccccccceccs 3,032,054 523,633 
BET eo vecticcccus 2,535,188 1,529,260 
BE 9 ocweeccecnce 4,618,163 3,780,382 
GUD cbscesecvves 6,347,919 3,812,209 
SEP cccvccccvcvss 11,997,602 2,324,210 
i PT ee ee 19,448,411 2,430,479 
September ....... 9,079,973 2,528,764 
oo ee eee 11,041,041 1,617,387 
November ....... 5,969,428 733,031 
December ....... 9,176,074 797,017 
Totals 97,789,801 22,487,968 
To— 
Germany ......+.+ 59,474,789 15,277,655 
a ee 1,500, ae 555,897 
DO! kecasehewane 464,162 
CO eee ee 33'383.972 5,810,184 
ED 6% ces eneune 1,862,828 380,070 
, 0 ee eee 97,789,801 22,487,968 





Auguste Chouteau’s Mill of 1850 

In 1850 the largest mill in St. Louis was 
owned and operated by Auguste Chouteau. 
It was run by water power through Mill 
Creek from Chouteau’s Pond. The filling 
of the pond to make room for the terminals 
of the Pacific Railroad, the first to enter 
the city, destroyed the mill’s water supply 


and it was converted into a sawmill. 





CANADIAN MILLFEED EXPORTS 
Exports of bran, shorts and middlings 
from Canada, by crop years, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by coun- 
tries of destination, in cwt. (100 Ib.): 
British Empire 








1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 

) 25,285 30,433 21,896 
British Guiana 2,205 1,353 863 
Br. West Indies 52,087 53,150 53,434 
Hong Kong ...... eee 120 nee 
Newfoundland 16,774 18,841 9,056 

Foreign countries— 
CUE cccvccecioes cone sees ceee 
Czechoslovakia ... 350 eee eevee 
PFANCO ..cscecece 320 1,168 
St. Pierre and 

Miquelon ....... 1,990 669 1, a 
Greeland ......... ose ceee 
DE 8si4<é¢ecege 9,700 30,811 7, 2i0 
Netherlands ...... cose 1,400 
a 4,350 eeee 
United States -. 695,201 505,450 740,002 

WORMS cc cccsces 808,262 643,395 833,690 





THE NUTRITION FOUNDATION 


The Nutrition Foundation was organized 
by food and related manufacturers to de- 
velop and support a comprehensive research 
and educational program in the science of 
nutrition. Incorporated Dec. 31, 1941, the 
foundation has offices in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. Original contribu- 
tions were $750,000; contributions as of 
June 30, 1947, totaled $2,832,800, and the 
amount expended for grants, $1,414,563, 
which latter amount includes commitments 
for future years—payments of which have 
not actually been made. 

Among the firms in flour milling and 
allied trades which have contributed to 
the Nutrition Foundation’s effort are: Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., General Mills, Inc., Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Swift & Co., P. Duff & 
Sons, Corn Products Refining Co., Quaker 
Oats Co., National Dairy Products Co., Inc., 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., and National Biscuit Co. 
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MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 
SALES CONTRACT 


(August 14, 1944) 


Contract NO...ccccccsccccccscccece Dated... .ccrcccccccccccccccscscccscces 


pwcceoccdecccdsdeccdecsecocesececnscscccccs GE ccccccccccccccccccccccesecceesecosecsoecoce 
SELLER, Agrees to Sell tO oo. ccecrscccccscsccetecsseseseesssssssessssesesesseesasesseeees 


MR. 5 ckckdbvwebeteedawes 6 cadesecdeccccescasecess ORES 6hh BUTRE cee te ee Ree 
SELLER the following commodities (to be manufactured) on the terms and conditions and 
subject to the agreements stated below and/or on the back hereof, 


0 F.O.B. carrier at shipping point, freight charges (basis carload freight 
rate in effect on date of this contract) to be prepaid or allowed by 


SELLER, 
(Check one): 
O delivered, 
WH 0b b'b.0 66506 0.6:0.00.0000.000 0660505600004 664000 000.00 056.00 s6be rnd cde tee een scegseseeoeeee ee Fue 
» (Specify destination point.) 
PRICHE* 
QUANTITY COMMODITY PACKAGES Seller’s brand or (per ton if feed, or 


(ton or cwt) (Flour, feed, etc.) Size Kind otherdescription as otherwise stated) 


seeeeeeereereses eeeeeeerererast eeeeee eevee ee eeereeeeseres eee e esos eeeeseseere 


ee eeeeeeseeseses eeeeeeesseereseee eeeeee eeeeee eee eeeeereeree eee wearer eeeseeetese 


eeeeeeeeseereeee ee eeceerereseeses eeeeee eeeeee eeeeerereeessee eee were eereeesesesese 


Seem eee eee ee FORE eee eeeeeeeees eeerererereseee Peer eeeeseeeessesees 


*AUTOMATIC INCREASE IN PRICE IN CERTAIN CASES: If the time of shipment 
herein specified under caption “Time of Shipment” is a longer period than 120 days from the 
date hereof, then in such case on installments of this contract remaining unshipped after 120 
days from the date hereof, and prior to the time fixed herein for final shipment under said 
caption, it is agreed that the basic price, above specified, per cwt of flour made from wheat 
or rye shall automatically be increased one twelfth (1/12c) cent per cwt per day, com- 
mencing on the one hundred and twenty-first (121st) day after the date hereof and con- 
tinuing until date of shipment, or until time fixed for final shipment under said caption, 
whichever event first occurs. 


TIME OF SHIPMENT: On directions to be furnished by BUYER shipment is to be 
made as follows: 


eereee eeeeee 


ewe ee eee eeeereereserseeee eee teem eee eset eee eeeeeeee eee eee eee er eseseeeeeserese 


eee eee reer eeeesseeeeseres eee meee eee ee eee eeeeseees eee eee eee eseseseseeeeetere 


TERMS OF PAYMENT: .........sccccececcccceccccccceeccees Graft with bill of lading 


attached through.......cccccccccccccecceecess BANK Ofsescccrscccccccescesescssesssesseees 


RAILROAD DELIVERY AT DESTINATION: .....ccccccsececcserescccesscccescesseese 


SELLER shall have the option as te routing, except as te delivering carrier. 


BASIS OF SHIPMENT: ......ccceccctescccnccscseseeeeseseesseeesseessssssssesssseses 
(Specify whether c.l., l.c.l., split car, mixed car, truck, boat or barge.) 
DIFFERENTIALS: Where BUYER orders out the flour in packages of a different 
size or kind than specified herein, the price thereof shall be determined in accordance 
with SELLER’S package differential schedule in effect at the date of this contract. 


ENRICHMENT OF FLOUR: Unless otherwise specified herein, the flour to be delivered 
hereunder shall be unenriched flour and the price has been computed accordingly. En- 
riched flour shall be delivered hereunder if BUYER so directs at or prior to furnishing 
shipping instructions or if required under any state or federal law or regulation, and in 
such event it is agreed that BUYER shall pay in addition to the price specified herein, the 
cost to SELLER of such enrichment. If this contract specifies the delivery of enriched 
flour, it is understood that the price herein specified is based upon the present federal 
standards for enriched flour, and if before shipment is made hereunder such standards 
are changed so as to involve additional cost to SELLER it is understood that BUYER will 
pay such additional cost of enrichment. 


THIS CONTRACT constitutes the complete agreement between the parties hereto; and 
cannot be changed in any manner except in writing subscribed by BUYER and SELLER or 
their duly authorized officers. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the SELLER at.........++.+.- 
ceccccccccccccceccccccccccceccccccscces SHLLER 
BY... cccccccccccscccsccccccesecesessescesesseseees 


By....«+- 


NET WEIGHTS: The commodities covered by this contract are sold on the basis of 
net weights when packed, United States Government moisture standards to govern. 


Poe ee RPO U POE E CECE CEC C EOC Eee eee eee 


COLLECTIONS: Where BUYER designates the collecting bank he shall be responsible 
to SELLER for any loss or damage to SELLER by reason of any failure or default on the 
part of said bank in connection with payment by BUYER under this contract. SELLER 
may, at SELLER’S option, withhold shipment or delivery until all indebtedness then due 
from BUYER to SELLER under this or any other contract is paid; and regardless of the 
terms of payment specified herein if BUYER’S credit at time for delivery is unsatis- 
factory to SELLER, SELLER may make deliveries on Arrival Draft or C.O.D. basis, or 
may require cash in advance. 


TAXES: Any and all taxes, impositions, exactions or charges, or any increase therein, 
whether for revenue or for regulation of commerce, or for any other purpose, not in 
effect on the date of this contract, which may, prior to the completion of deliveries here- 
under, be levied, imposed, required, or increased by the United States or any state thereof 
er other Governmental agency on or measured in terms of any of the finished products 
remaining unshipped and which are to be delivered hereunder, or on or measured in 
terms of any commodity used in the manufacture of such finished products or the con- 
tainers therefor or commodities used in the manufacture of such containers, or the 
Processing, purchase, sale, holding for sale, distribution, dealing in, transportation, use 
or handling of any of such products, commodities or containers, if paid or borne by 
SELLER directly or indirectly shall be billed separately to BUYER, where not prohibited 
by law, and where the determination of the amount of the tax, imposition, exaction, 
charge or increase per cwt or other unit of measure is possible of calculation by the 
application of any official published conversion rate or otherwise, and shall be paid by 
BUYER to SELLER. Any of such taxes, impositions, exactions, charges or increases 
which the SELLER shall be finally relieved from paying or which shall be later refunded 
or returned to SELLER at any time and for any cause shall be refunded or credited to 
BUYER by SELLER as promptly as possible after deduction by SELLER of any reason- 
able expenses incurred in preventing collection of such taxes, impositions, exactions, 
charges or increases or in obtaining or securing such refunds or returns and in making 
such reimbursement to BUYER, and :3fter paying and discharging all tax Nabilities to 
which SELLER may be subjected by reason of its having been relieved from paying 
such taxes, impositions, exactions, charges or increases or having secured such refunds or 
returns. SELLER shall be under no obligation to contest the validity of any such tax, 
imposition, exaction, charge or increase or to prosecute any such claims for refunds or 
returns. 
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SHIPMENTS: Where the basis of shipment is f.o.b., delivery of goods by SHLLER 
to the carrier at point of shipment shall constitute delivery to BUYER, subject to the 
lien of SELLER for the unpaid purchase price. BUYER shall furnish SELLER complete 
shipping instructions (and on sales made on a bulk basis, the necessary containers) at 
least ten (10) days before the time of shipment. 

If there is more than one installment of goods shipped or stipulated herein to be 
shipped, this contract shall be construed to be severable as to each installment, except 
where such construction would be in direct conflict with the provisions hereinafter set 
forth under “RIGHTS OF BUYER” and “RIGHTS OF SELLER,” and breach or default 
of either BUYER or SELLER as to any installment or installments shall not give the 
other party a right to cancel this contract, except as herein otherwise expressly provided. 


WARRANTY: SELLER expressly warrants that any goods contracted herein will be 
representative of the brand or grade specified herein to be sold. BUYER hereby waives 
any claim or defense based on the quality of the commodities specified herein, unless 
(1) within ten (10) days after BUYER learns by use or otherwise of the defect com- 
plained of, but in any event within twenty (20) days after receipt of notice of arrival 
of said commodities at destination, BUYER sends SELLER at SELLER’S main office a 
letter by registered mail specifying the nature of the complaint; and (2) within said 
twenty (20) days sends by parcel post or express prepaid to SELLER’S said office a five 
(5) pound sample of the goods alleged to be defective or inferior. 

BUYER hereby waives any claim or defense based on insect infestation of the com- 
modities specified herein unless BUYER promptly after discovery of such infestation and 
in any event within twenty (20) days after receipt of notice of arrival of said commodities 
at destination sends SELLER at SELLER’S main office a letter by registered mail specify- 
ing such insect infestation and (2) within said time sends by parcel post or express pre- 
paid to SELLER’S said office a five (5) pound sample of the goods alleged to be infested. 

It is understood that compliance by BUYER with the above enumerated steps shall 
not constitute an admission by SELLER of the merits or amount of BUYER’S said claim 
or defense. 


RIGHTS OF BUYER: In case of default by SELLER (provided that SHLLER shall, 
without limitation, be in ‘“‘default’” if SELLER becomes insolvent or is adjudged bankrupt, 
or if SELLER shall fail to make any payment to BUYER when due under this or any 
other contract between BUYER and SELLER, or if at any time the property and assets 
of SELLER are in liquidation, or if SELLER’S financial responsibility becomes impaired; 
but that SELLER shall not be in “default” for nonperformance due to fire, flood, earth- 
quake, tornado, labor difficulties, riot, federal or state laws or regulations, acts or defaults 
of common carriers, or Act of God or the public enemy), BUYER may by written notice 
sent by registered mail to SELLER at SELLER’S main office: 

1) cancel the contract; or 


2) terminate the contract as to the portion thereof in default, the SELLER to pay 
to the BUYER the amount, if any, by which the market value of the commodity cov- 
ered by this contract on the date of default at point of delivery, exceeds the contract 
price, plus any incidental cost or expense incurred by BUYER, and in addition thereto 
recover a sum equal to one per cent (1%) of the contract price named herein. 

Provided: That if the default consists of a failure by SELLER to ship at the time 

required, BUYER may cancel or terminate the contract as above provided only after giving 
SELLER preliminary written notice of intention to cancel or terminate, by registered mail 
addressed to SELLER’S main office. If SELLER does not ship within eight (8) days after 
posers + of such notice, then BUYER may cancel or terminate the contract as above 
provided. 


No waiver of any breach or default hereunder shall be deemed a waiver of a subse- 
quent breach or default of any nature. 


RIGHTS OF SELLER: In case of default by BUYER (provided that BUYER shall, 
without limitation, be in “default” if BUYER becomes insolvent or is adjudged bankrupt, 
or if BUYER shall fail to make any payment to SELLER when due under this or any 
other contract between BUYER and SELLER, or if at any time the property and assets 
of BUYER are in liquidation, or if BUYER’S financial responsibility becomes impaired; but 
as to any unshipped balance hereunder BUYER shall not be in ‘‘default” for delay in per- 
formance due to fire, flood, earthquake, tornado, labor difficulties, riot, federal or state 
laws or regulations, acts or defaults of common carriers, or Act of God or the public 
enemy), SELLER may by written notice sent by registered mail to BUYER at BUYER'S 
main office: 

1) cancel the contract; or 


2) terminate the contract as to the portion thereof in default or as to any un- 
shipped balance, or both, and 


A) resell any of the above goods which have been shipped and which BUYER 
has wrongfully failed or refused to accept, and recover from BUYER difference between 
the above purchase price thereof and the price obtained on resale, if latter be less than 
former; also any incidental loss and expense, including salesman’s time and expense in 
connection with such resale, and all demurrage (resale anywhere in the usual. course 
of SELLER’S business or at any terminal market or at or near destination shall be 
proper and conclusive in the absence of bad faith), and 


B) if SELLER terminates as to unshipped balance, recover from BUYER as liqui- 
dated damages a sum to be computed by the following formula: (except as to millfeed) 
(a) one twelfth (1/12c) cent per day for each day from date of contract to date of 
termination for each cwt remaining unshipped, plus (b) ten (10c) cents for each cwt 
remaining unshipped as the cost of selling, plus (c) amount of decline, if any, per 
bushel in the market value of cash wheat or rye, as the case may be, in carload lots at 
SELLER’S mill between date of contract and date of termination multiplied by two 
and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) times the number of cwts remaining unshipped. In case 
of a rise in such price of such wheat or rye between said dates, SELLER shall recover 
the sums specified in (a) and (b), less the amount of such rise per bushel multiplied 
by two and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) times the number of cwts remaining unshipped. 
Such amount shall be credited to the amounts provided in (a) and (b) solely in reduc- 
tion of damages. And as to millfeed: (a) one cent (lc) per day for each day from 
date of contract to date of termination for each ton remaining unshipped, plus (b) de- 
cline, if any, in market price of such feed between date of contract and date of ter- 
mination. In case of a rise in such price, such rise shall be credited to the sum pro- 
vided in (a) above solely in reduction of damages. 


Provided: That if the default consists of a failure by BUYER to provide shipping 
instructions as required under “SHIPMENTS,” SELLER may cancel or terminate the con- 
tract as above provided only after giving BUYER preliminary written notice of intention 
to cancel or terminate, by registered mail addressed to BUYER’S main office. If BUYER 
does not provide shipping instructions for immediate delivery of all past due shipments 
within eight (8) days after mailing of such notice, then SELLER may cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided. Where BUYER furnishes such shipping instructions for 
immediate delivery within said eight (8) days period, SELLER shall have at least ten 
(10) days after receipt thereof within which to ship and shall have such additional time 
as may in SELLER’S sole discretion be reasonably necessary, having in mind the SELLER’S 
then milling operations and requirements, 

No waiver of any breach or default hereunder shall be deemed a waiver of a subse- 
quent breach or default of any nature, 


PROVISION FOR AUTOMATIC EXTENSION: If BUYER shall fail to furnish com- 
plete shipping instructions (and’ necessary containers if sale is made on a bulk basis) to 
reach SELLER at his main office ten (10) days before the date for any shipment specified 
herein, or before the final date specified for shipment, as the case may be, and if BUYER 
shall fail to notify SELLER that he does not intend to accept any further deliveries under 
this contract, then (unless SELLER elects to exercise his right to cancel or terminate the 
contract) this contract, as to such shipment, or shipments, shall without notice auto- 
matically be extended from day to day until BUYER furnishes complete shipping instruc- 
tions (and necessary containers if sale is made on a bulk basis) in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph entitled “SHIPMENTS,” or until BUYER notifies SELLER that 
he does not intend to accept any further deliveries under this contract, or until SELLER 
exercises his right provided herein to cancel or terminate the contract; and for each day 
during which the contract is thus automatically extended BUYER will pay SELLER 
carrying charges at the rate of one twelfth (1/12c) cent per cwt of flour per day and one 
(1c) cent per ton of feed per day. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS: No action at law or in equity shall be maintained by 
BUYER against SELLER or any of SELLER'S other vendees to recover damages for al- 
leged violation by SELLER or said vendee of any law, Federal or State, now in effect or 
hereafter enacted, pertaining to discrimination in price, services or facilities including the 
Clayton Act (U. S. C. Title 15, Secs. 12 to 27 inclusive) as amended by Act of Congress 
approved June 19, 1936, or any further amendment thereto, as respects any products deliv- 
ered by SELLER to BUYER pursuant to this contract unless (1) written notice of the 
particular deliveries on which the claim for such damages is based shall be given by 
BUYER to SELLER at SELLER’S main office by registered mail within six (6) months 
after delivery thereof to BUYER with a full statement of the particulars of such claim 
then known to BUYER, and (2) action shall be commenced within one (1) year after 
delivery of such products to BUYER. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 


FLOUR MILLING AND DISTRIBUTING 
a. | 

American Association of Cereal Chemists 

President, Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; president-elect, 
William L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Wash.; treasurer, 
John 8. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., 1550 
W. 29th St., Kansas City 8, Mo.; secretary, 
Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, M. A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincin- 
nati 17, Ohio. 





American Corn Millers Federation 

President, R. C. Huth, Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee; first vice presi- 
dent, C. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; second vice president, 8. H. 
Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, 
Ill.; treasurer, R. B. Evans, Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 W. Adams S8t., Chicago 3, Tl. 





American Institute of Nutrition 

President, Dr. Roland M. Bethke, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio; vice president, Dr. E. M. Nelson, Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C.; treasurer, Dr. 
N. R. Ellis, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md.; secretary, Dr. 
H. BE. Carter, 452 Noyes Laboratory, Urbana, 
Til. 





Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat 

Manager, Jess B. Smith, 1212 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, 
WwW. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Co., New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists 

President, G. H. Marsh, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, director of the Chemistry Division, 
Montgomery, Ala.; vice president, ~. & 
Walker, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burlington, Vt.; secretary-treasurer, Henry 
A. Lepper, Box 640, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington 14, D.C. 





Association of Operative Millers 

President, Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; vice president, 
Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; treasurer, H. H. 
Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; secretary, Donald 8s. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


The Buckwheat Association 
“président, Grover Town, Town & Sons, 
Forestville, N.¥.; secretary, P. G. Schu- 
macher, Larrowe Mills, Inc., Cohocton, N.Y. 





Buffalo Flour Club 

President, Francis E, Smith, Rosenbaum 
Brothers, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Buffalo 2; vice president, Joseph F, Lepine, 
Ralston Purina Co., 120 Prenatt St., Buf- 
falo 10; secretary F. G. Krueger, The Corn 
Exchange, 701 Chamber of Commerce, Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 


President, John 8S. Campbell, Campbell 
Cereal Co., Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn.; vice president, Earle J. Freeman, 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; secretary, 
Walter R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., 400 
Second Ave. S., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; treas- 
urer, Donald B. Lourie, The Quaker Oats 
Co., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill; 
managing director, Andrew Duncan, Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Ill 


Chicago Association of Flour Distributors 

President, R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, 4803 Lincoln, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president, G. A. Shields, New Century Co., 
3940 S. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill; secretary- 
treasurer, S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Cleveland Fiour Club 
President, Elmer G. Knerr, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.; vice president, S. W. Newman, 
Newman Flour Co.; treasurer, W. E. Pitts- 
ley, Montana Flour Mills Co.; secretary, Curt 
Liebert, 463 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


Corn Industries Research Foundation 


President, George M. Moffett, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, N.Y.; vice pres- 
ident, A. E. Staley, Jr., A. EB. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; director of research, Floyd 
J. Hosking; secretary, Pendleton Dudley, 
3 B. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Family Flour Institute, Inc. 


President, Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; vice presi- 
dent, F. H. Bateman, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Allen 
R. Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Flour Mill Accountants Association 

President, H. 8S. Alexander, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., 1000 Twenty West Ninth 
St. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; first vice presi- 
dent, Rex V. Payne, The Consolidated Flour 
Mills, Wichita, Kansas; second vice presi- 
dent, John R. Cooper, The O. A. Cooper 
Milling Co., Humboldt, Neb.; assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. M. Regier, The Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas; secre- 





tary-treasurer, N. I. Peterson, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., 525 Twenty West Ninth 
St. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Flour Millers Export Association 
President, John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; first vice 
president, M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; second vice pres- 


ident, Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas; treasurer, A. H. Krueger, 
Millers National Federation, Washington, 


D.C.; secretary-manager, Martin F. Smith, 
Flour Millers Export Association, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


Iowa Association of Flour Distributors 


President, Rex Kleinhan, G. 8. Johnson 
Co., Davenport, Iowa; secretary, Earl Weav- 
er, Procter & Gamble Co., Des Moines, Lowa. 


Kansas-Missouri River Mills 


Chairman, C. C. Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson; treasurer, W. R. 
Duerr, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; secretary, J. Walter Holloway, 1212 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


President, Jess B. Smith, 1212 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, 
W. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Co., New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; director 
of field work, C. E. Skiver, Union National 
Bank Blidg., Manhattan, Kansas. 








Kentucky Millers Association 


President, Corlis Watkins, Smithfield Mill- 
ing Co., Smithfield; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles B. Long, Climax Roller Mills, Shel- 
byville, Ky. 


Michigan Millers Allied Association 

President, R. C. Atherton, Victor Chemi- 
cal Co., 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
lll.; vice president, R. H. Barringer, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., 2034 Newberry Ave., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, Earle A. 
Tomes, Monsanto Chemical Co., 827 Fisher 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan State Millers Association 
President, Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Mt, Pleasant, Mich.; vice president, 
Milton Fuller, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich.; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Porter, Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich, 





Midwest Barley Improvement Association 


President, Christ Kurth, Jr., The Kurth 
Malting Co., P.O. Box 1146, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis.; vice president, Jas. Hessburg, Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., P.O. Box 713, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.; Jas. Shakman, Pabst 
Brewing Co., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
1, Ill.; treasurer, H. H. Ladish, Ladish Malt- 
ing Co., P.O, Box 2044, Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 
assistant treasurer, A. E. Ladish, .Ladish 
Malting Co., P.O. Box 2044, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis.; director, Dr. John H. Parker, Midwest 
Barley Improvement Assn., 828 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2, Wis, 


Millers National Federation 


President and chairman of the board of 
directors, W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas; vice chairmen, J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; R. 8. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb.; vice president and 
Washington representative, Herman Fakler, 
847 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C.; vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; treasurer, Hill Clark, 309 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, ILI. 


Missouri Millers Association 


President, Henry J. Dulle, G. H. Dulle 
Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; vice presi- 
dent, O. F. Kelley, Masters-Kelley Grain 
Co., 1265 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Leber, 807 
Boatmen's Bank Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association 
President, Scott Gray, Franklinville, N.Y.; 
vice president, Walter Sibley, Cuba, N.Y.; 
Secretary-treasurer, Gustavus A. Bentley, 
1005 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 


Association 
Chairman of the board, Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, Francis H. Liggett & Co., New 


York; president, Arthur W. Lutz, Smart & 
Final Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal.; executive 
vice president-secretary, M. L. Toulme, 60 
Hudson S8t., New York 13, N.Y.; as- 
sistant secretary, Edward F. Phelps, Jr.; 
treasurer, J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman Bros., 
Inc., New York. 


National Association of Flour Distributors 


President, J. A. MacNair, H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., Produce Exchange, New York 
4, N.Y.; first vice president, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 209 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; second 
vice president, Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 


National Association of Retail Grocers 


President, P. D'Agostino, 711 E. 180th St., 
Bronx 57, New York; vice president, C. ©. 


Precure, 200 E. Britton Ave., Britton, Okla.; 
treasurer, V. L. Browner, 626 E. Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa; secretary-manager, 
R. M. Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi-- 
cago 1, Ill. 


National Food Distributors Association 

President, R. V. Dancey, Nicolay-Dancey, 
Inc., 5801 Grandy Ave., Detroit 11, Mich.; 
first vice president, Thomas Cuneo, Robilio 
& Cuneo, 124 N. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
second vice president, William E, Schwarz- 
mann, 6905 Adams St., Guttenberg, N.J.; 
third vice president, George Schaefer, 6074 
Lantana Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Emmet J. Martin, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; treasurer, A. A. Kirchhoff, 
642 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association 


President, C. W. Wolfe, 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; vice president, A. 
Irving Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chi- 
cago, IlL.; C. L. Norris, The Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Horace Gioia, Gioia 
Macaroni Co., Rochester, N.Y.; research di- 
rector, B. R. Jacobs, 156 Chambers St., 
New York 7, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, M. 
J. Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 


Megs Macaroni 


National Retail Grocers Secretaries 
Association 


President, J. C. Green, Oakland, Calif., 
sec., Alameda County Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation; vice president, Donald Lyon, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., sec. Oklahoma Retail 
Grocers Association; secretary-treasurer, A. 
F. Guckenberger, New York City. 


National Soft Wheat Millers Association 

President, F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville Mill- 
ing Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; vice president, 
J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staunton, 
Va.; treasurer, M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer Ford 
Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; secretary, 
Paul M. Marshall, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nebraska Grain Improvement Association 
President, R. E. Miller, Updike Grain 


Corp., 606 Grain Exchange Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb.; first vice president, R. M. Scoular, 
419 Grain Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb.; 


second vice president, Frank Sorensen, The 
Kellogg -Co., Omaha, Neb.; treasurer, Ray 
R. Ridge, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, J. C. Swinbank, College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 1, Neb. 


New England Association of Flour 


Distributors 
President, H. E. Hart, Flour Mills of 
America, 10 Post Office Square, Boston, 


Mass.; vice president, 
national Milling Co., 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, 
man, Thurman & Co., 
ton, Mass. 


Willis White, Inter- 
148 State St., Boston, 
Harold Thur- 
131 State St., Bos- 


New England Millers and Shippers 
Association 


President, D. K. Webster, Jr., H. K. Web- 
ster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; vice president, 
Charles R. Hopkins, E. C. & W. L. Hop- 
kins, Greenfield, N.H.; secretary-treasurer, 
Dinsmore Worthing, Chas. M. Cox Co., 177 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


New Orleans Flour Association 

President, Ray C. Perry, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., 3120 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, 
La.; vice president, H. S. Redmon, 318 
Brockenbraugh Court, New Orleans, La.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. Palermo, 404 Queen & Crescent 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New York Association of Flour Distributors 

President, Charles C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp., Produce Exchange, New York 
4; vice president, Walter J. Stockman, Ray- 





mond F. Kilthau, 2 Broadway, N.Y.; treas- 
urer, Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, 
45 W. 45th St., New York 19; secretary, 


George W. Potts, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 


New York State Millers Association 


President, Howard L. Woods, Woods & 
Sprague Milling Co., Inc., Albion, N.Y.; vice 
president, Charles Killick, Henry Killick 
& Sons, Lyons, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Bailey, Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, 
N.Y. 





North Pacific Millers Association 
President, E. O. Boyer, president, Sperry 
Division, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco; 
vice president, Carl R. Schenker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Earl C. Corey, 309-310 Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. 


Ohio Millers State Association 
President, R. 


W. Keynes, Keynes Bros., 
Logan; vice president, R. L. Graber, Graber 
Mills, Canton; secretary-treasurer, R. 8S. 
Willcox, 420 Arden Road, Columbus 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Crop Improvement Association 


President, Clarence Reeds, Route 6, Box 
295, Oklahoma City 8, Okla; first vice presi- 


dent, C. C. Miller, Elk City, Okla.; second 
vice president, V. L. Hughes, Drummond, 
Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Russell Pierson, 


Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla.; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, E. 8S. Oswalt, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Oklahoma Millers Association 
President, Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Mill- 
ing Co., Stillwater, Okla.; vice president, 
King. P. Aitken, Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
Okla.; treasurer, C. C. Reynolds, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec- 


retary, Paul T. Jackson, 712 Tradesmen’s 
National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla, 


Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Dealers 
Association 

President, W. K. Harlacher, The Wheat- 
ena Corp., Highspire, Pa.; first vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Lentz, The Mauser Mill Co., 
Treichlers, Pa.; second vice president, E. J. 
Quinn, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
3261 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C.; treas- 
urer, E. J. Eshelman, John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, 244 North Queen St., Lancaster, 
Pa.; executive secretary, H. F. Schell, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, 244 North Queen 
St., Lancaster, Pa, 


Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors 

President, Ray C. Woods, Wm. Penn Flour 
Co., 31st and Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
vice president, Morris Kutner, Kutner & Son 
Flour Co., Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Samuel Regalbuto, Bourse Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia; secretary, Ellis R. Blumberg, 351 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 
President, D. C. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc.; vice president, D. M. Toler, Henkel 
Flour Mills; secretary-treasurer, Frank C. 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 





St. Louis Flour and Bakery Supply 
Distributors 

President, Charles Roland, A. C. Roland 
Flour Co., 3517 Gratiot St., St. Louis; vice 
president, Jules Zimmermann, Cahokia Flour 
Co., 3437 Papin St., St. Louis; treasurer, 
Henry Albrecht, Aberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 
7550 N. Broadway, St. Louis; national di- 
rector, Joe Ryan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Alton, IIL; secretary, George C. Giessing, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, 5020 Shreve 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc. 
President, J. R. Smithson, Kosciusko, 
Miss.; vice president, C. C. Cowan, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. Cornelius, 
922 Nashville Trust Blidg., Nashville 3, 
—t treasurer, H. C. Tilford, Shelbyville, 
enn, 


Southern Illinois Millers Association 
President, M. D. King, M. D. King Milling 


Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; vice president, Quintin 
A. Seimer, Seimer Milling Co., Teutopolis, 
Ill.; chairman executive committee, Paul 


B. Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, J. L 
Grigg, Municipal Bldg., Sparta, Il. 


Soy Flour Association 
Chairman of the board, Edward J. Dies; 
president, A. E. Leger; treagurer, F. G. 
Duncanson; secretary, D. J. Bunnell, 3818 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Toledo Association of Flour Distributors 

President, Lawrence Blankenmeier, Blank- 
enmeier Flour Co., Erie & Ann Arbor R.R., 
Toledo; vice president, George Schaefer, 
Miller-Schaefer Co., 1200 Water St., Toledo; 
secretary-treasurer, Floyd P. Graw, King 
Midas Flour Mills, 4226 Overland Parkway, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Wheat Flour Institute 
Director, Clara G. Snyder; southern rep- 
resentative, Joellene Vannoy; eastern rep- 
resentative, Pauline Girard; central repre- 
sentative, Helen Rodgers; 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wheat Improvement Association of Indiana 

Chairman, Don B. Jenkins, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; secretary, Edwin A. 
Blish, 902 W. Washington Ave., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. 


GRAIN AND FEED INDUSTRY 


x * * 
American Dehydrators Assn. 
President, John R. Dwiggins, Dwiggins 
& Sons Alfalfa Milling Co., New Paris, Ind.; 
first vice president, Ervin Burkholder, Ne- 
braska Farm Products Co., Cozad, Neb.; 
second vice president, Neill Waldo, Waldo 


Alfalfa Milling Co., El Reno, Okla.; treas- 
urer, Don E. Merrick, Central Mills, Inc., 
Dunbridge, Ohio; secretary, Lloyd 8S. Lar- 


son, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


American Dog Feed Institute 
President and executive secretary, Elliot 
Balestier, Jr., 1 Park Ave., New York 16; 
vice president, A. R. Watkins, Ready Foods 
Co., 3636 W. 38th St., Chicago 32; treas- 
urer, J. Oscar Hunt, Edgar F. Hurff Co., 

3rd and Water Sts., Swedesboro, N.J. 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 
Chairman of the board of directors, L. S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, 
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N.Y.; vice chairman, L. R. Hawley, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; president, Wal- 
ter C. Berger, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago; secretary, W. E. Glennon, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; treasurer, W. R. 
Anderson, Flour & Feed, Milwaukee. 


American National Live Stock Assn. 

President, Arthur A. Smith, Sterling, Colo. ; 
first vice president, Loren C. Bamert, Ione, 
Cal.; second vice president, John C. Eaton, 
Minot, N.D.; Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo.; 
J. B. Matthews, Albany, Texas; Alan Rogers, 
Ellensburg, Wash.; P. E. Williams, Daven- 
port, Fla.; executive secretary, F. E. Mollin, 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2; assistant execu- 
tive secretary, Radford Hall, 515 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver Colo. 


American Seed Trade Assn. 

President, J. R. Holbert, Funk Bros, Seed 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.; first vice president, 
Merritt Clark, Associated Seed Growers, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn.; second vice president, J. 
Howard Withey, Northrup, King & Co., 
Minneapolis; executive secretary, William 
Heckendorn, 30 N. La Salle St., Room 1137, 
Chicago 2. 


American Soybean Assn. 
President, Ersel Walley, Walley Agricul- 
tural Service, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; vice presi- 
dent, W. G. Weigle, Van Wert, Ohio; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa, 


Association of American Feed Control 
Officials 

President, William G. Hunter, Sacramen- 
to, Cal.; vice president, A. M. G. Soule, 
Augusta, Maine; secretary-treasurer, Leslie 
E. Bopst, state chemist, Inspection and 
Regulatory Service, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


California Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

President, J. E. Baker, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles; vice presi- 
dent, S. R. Frizelle, Frizelle-Enos Co., Co- 
tati; secretary-treasurer, I. J. Stromnes, 
1400 10th St., Blue Anchor Bldg., Sacra- 
mento 14. 


Central Indiana Grain Dealers Assn. 
President, R. W. Brown, Farmers Grain 
Co., Inc., Carlos, Ind.; vice president, Ralph 
Cox, The Ralph Cox Elevator, Saratoga, 
Ind.; secretary-treasurer, R. T. Creekmore, 
Goodrich Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Central Retail Feed Dealers Assn. 


President, Roland C. Tesch, Knauf & 
Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis.; vice president, 
Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane & Sons, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Al- 
bert H. Lois, A. H. Lois Feed Co., Bassett, 
Wis.; executive secretary, David K. Steen- 
bergh, Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago Feed Club 
President, Gladwin A. Reed, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.; vice president, 
John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co.; secretary, 
W. E. Glennon, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., 53 W. Jackson Bivd.; treasurer, 
Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 

Chairman, Ellis T. Early, Early & Daniel 
Co.; co-chairman, Lucian A. Gardner, Law- 
renceburg Terminal Elevator Corp.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. Philip J. Schaible, Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg.; directors, William C. Dewey, Dewey 
Bros. Co.; Samuel J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co. 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

President, H. E. Lague, Monte Vista Flour 
Mills, Monte Vista, Colo.; vice president, 
Alf Owens, Simpson & Co., Colorado Springs; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Eileen Runner; di- 
rector, H. L. Sackett, Summit Grain Co., 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 





Columbus Feed Club 
Chairman, James Barnhardt, Early & 
Daniel Co.; co-chairman, Walter Latham, 
Amlin, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, W. 58. 
Thompson, specialist in charge of plant in- 
dustry, department of agriculture, Ohio 
State University. 


Denver Feed and Grain Club 
President, William T. Chafee, Purina 
Mills; vice president, H. L. Wierman, Sum- 
mit Grain Co.; secretary, William G. Shed- 
ron, Western Grain Co.; treasurer, Frank 
Baumgartner, Armour & Co. 


Des Moines Feed & Grain Club 


President, Gene Gorley, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Fos- 
ter, Sargent & Co., 1850 E. Euclid Ave. 


Distillers Feed Research Council 


Director of research, Dr. Philip J. Schaible, 
1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2; president, 


Dr. Frank .M. Shipman, Brown-Forman - 


Distilleries Corp., P.O. Box 1080, Louisville; 
vice president, Dr. C. S. Boruff, Hiram Walk- 
er & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1; secretary-assist- 
ant treasurer, Howard T. Jones, Distilled 
Spirits Institute, 1135 National Press Bldg., 
Washington; treasurer-assistant secretary, 
Millard Cox, Association of Kentucky Dis- 
tillers, 1022 Kentucky Home Life Blidg., 
Louisville. 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc. 


President, Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles E. 
Eldred & Co., Bainbridge, N.Y.; vice presi- 
dents, Walter F. Oesterling, P. J. Oesterling 
& Sons, Butler, Pa.; Dean K. Webster, Jr., 
H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; execu- 
tive director, secretary-treasurer, Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 





Farmers Grain Association of Ohio 


President, Guy Smith, Sugar Ridge Grain 
Assn., Sugar Ridge, Ohio; 1st vice president, 
Paul Meyer, Ottawa County Co-op. Assn., Oak 
Harbor; second vice president, Don Arhus, 
Deshler Farmers Elevator, Deshler, Ohio; 
secretary, C. S. Latchaw, Defianee, Ohio. 


Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
North Dakota 

President, R. F. Boehm, Jamestown Grain 
Co., Jamestown, N.D.; vice president, R. O. 
Everson, Wilson Grain Co., Washburn, N.D.; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Conway, Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of North Dakota, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Lenora Ronning, Fargo, N.D. 


Feed Institute, Inc. 

President, Raymond Fleck, Fleck Grain 
& Feed, Killduff, Iowa; vice president, 
Maurice F, Welles, Waterloo Mills, Water- 
loo, Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Carroll F. 
Swanson, 622 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa; managing director, Marvin E. Nar- 
ramore, 622 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Flax Institute of the United States 

President, H. L. Walster, Fargo, N.D.; 
vice presidents, T. L. Daniels, Minneapolis; 
H. L. Bolley, Fargo; Val Wurtele, Minne- 
apolis; H. K. Hayes, St. Paul; A. C. Arny, 
St. Paul; secretary-treasurer, W. M. Gilruth, 
428 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis; director 
public relations, Rome Riebeth, 22 Com- 
merce Station, Minneapolis. 


Florida Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain 
Co., P.O. Box 1290, Tampa 1, Fla.; vice pres- 
ident, Wilton Adams, General Mills, Inc., 
Miami; secretary, J. C. McCrea, Miami Feed 
& Supply Co., P.O. Box 1429, Miami 8; treas- 
urer, John Gray, Security Feed & Seed Co., 
P.O. Box 702, Ocala, 


Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Assn, 
President, J. E. Caldwell, Caldwell & Co., 


*Madison; vice president, Carl M, Allen, Swift 


& Co. Oil Mill, East Point, Ga.; chairman 
of the board of directors, H. G. Richey, The 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta; secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. Moses, 522-3 Grand Theatre 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


Georgia Feed Assn., Inc. 
President, C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Griffin; vice president, J. O. Smith, 
Flint River Mills, Bainbridge; secretary- 
treasurer, James B. Crew, Edward E. Smith 
& Co., 402 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, 


Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 


President, Roy J. Huetteman, Producers 
Grain & Comm. Co., Merchants Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis; vice president, Logan M. 
Baxter, Lowell Hoit & Co., Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, 
A. W. Sax, Dan Mullaly Grain Co., Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 

President, H. H. Green, H. H. Green 
Mill & Elevator Co., Pattonsburg, Mo.; first 
vice president, Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs- 
Robinson Co., Memphis, Tenn.; second vice 
president, R, C. Booth, Piper Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; third vice pres- 
ident, R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunning- 
ham & Co., New York; executive vice 
president, R. B. Bowden, Washington; treas- 
urer, J. C. Bowden, St. Louis; secretary, 
Don F. Clark, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Illinois Feed Assn. 

President, L. W. Keller, McMillen Feed 
Mills, 136 Oakdale Ave., Decatur, Ill.; vice 
president, Luther Burpo, Luther Burpo Feed 
Co., West Frankfort, Ill.; secretary, E. F. 
Dickey, 1204 First National Bank Bldg., Pe- 
oria 2; treasurer, Richard Meissner, Meiss- 
ner Brothers, Breese, Ill. 


Illinois Grain Dealers Assn. 


President. H. E. Morgan, Clifton, IIL; first 
vice president, D. D. DeForrest, Galesburg, 
Ill.; second vice president, E. E. Hamman, 
LeRoy, Ill.; secretary, Edwin S. Herron, Gil- 
man, Ill.; treasurer, Thomas A. Verry, Arm- 
ington, Ill. 


Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. 


President, Vernon T. Frye, Frye’s Hatch- 
ery, Paris; first vice president, H. Lee Camp- 
bell, Big Boy Hatcheries, Springfield; sec- 
ond vice president, Clarence Paulsen, Dixon 
Hatchery, Dixon; secretary, Ralph 8S. Yohe, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Indiana Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, P. E. Legge, Uniondale; vice 
president, M. E. Kendall, Carmel; treasurer, 
Dale G. Phillips, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Indianapolis 4; board of directors, Harold 
L. Gray, Crawfordsville; H. G. Hohman, Au- 
burn; D. W. Crutchfield, North Liberty; 
Ralph Snyder, Taylorsville. 


Institute of American Poultry Industries 


President, Cliff D. Carpenter, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago; first vice president, 
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J. F. Peterson, Peterson-Biddick Co., Wa- 
dena, Minn.; second vice president, W. F. 
Leimert, Tranin Egg Products Co., Kansas 
City; secretary, Baxter Christenson, Baxter 
Christenson Co., Chicago; treasurer, W. F. 
Priebe, Jr., Priebe & Sons, Inc., Chicago; 
assistant treasurer, D. R. Long, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago. 


International Baby Chick Assn. 

President, L.. L. Baumgartner, Litchfield 
Hatcheries, Inc., Litchfield, Minn.; vice pres- 
idents, Noel Shaver, Shaver’s Hatchery, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Andrew Christie, Chris- 
tie Poultry Farms, Kingston, N.H.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. D. Slade, Kentucky Hatch- 
ery, Lexington, Ky., secretary, Don M. Turn- 
bull, International Baby Chick Assn., 15 W. 
10th, Kansas City. 


International Institute of Milling Technology 

President, Charles J. Mitcheli, Mill Mu- 
tuals N.W. Dept., 800 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis 15; vice president, Russell B. Maas, 
Screw Conveyor Corp., 700 Hoffman S&t., 
Hammond, Ind.; second vice president, John 
L. Neenan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., P.O 
Box 512, Milwaukee 1; executive secretary, 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4; 
treasurer, Eugene G. Berry, B. F. Gump Co., 
431 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7. 


Kansas City Feed Club 
President, Loyd O. Selders, Spear Mills, 
Inc.; vice president, Martin E. Newell, The 
Northwestern Miller; secretary, Richard G. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co.; treasurer, Stan- 
ley W. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co, 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 

President, Lester R. McDonald, Farmers 
Elevator & Mdse,. Co., Satanta, Kansas; vice 
president, D. A. McDonald, Iola Milling Co., 
Iola, Kansas; secretary-treasurer. O. E. Case, 
823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Kansas City Hay Dealers Assn. 

President, W. J. Adams, B. F. Tyler Com- 
mission Co., 725 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City 15; first vice president, B. F. 
Tyler, Jr., B. F. Tyler Commission Co., 725 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 15; 
second vice president, R. E. Huffine, Huffine 
Hay Co., Board of Trade, Kansas City 6; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Clyde Arnold, 700 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 15. 


Kansas Seed Dealers Assn. 
President, W. C. Armfield, Ross Seed Co., 
Wichita; vice president, L. S. Congdon, 
Sedgwick (Kansas) Alfalfa Mills; executive 
secretary-treasurer, O. E. Case, 823 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, 


Kentucky Feed Assn. 

President, T. E. Aubrey, Aubrey & Co., 
Louisville; vice president, Joe Hayden, Hay- 
den Mill & Grain Co., Springfield; secretary- 
treasurer, L. E. Painter, Box 73, Middle- 
town. 


Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. 
President, R. W. Farmer, Royal Feed & 
Milling Co., 800 Provine St., Memphis; vice 
president, J. S. Harpster, Quaker Oats Co., 
1526 Ragan, Memphis; secretary-treasurer, 
J. M. wrenholm, Standard Commission Co., 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Michigan Bean Shippers Assn. 
President, George McIntyre, Frutchey 
Bean Co., Saginaw, Mich.; first vice presi- 
dent, H. E. Henne, Wallace & Morley Co., 
Bay Port; second vice president, C. H. Run- 
ciman Co., Grand Rapids; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. E. Walcott, chief inspector, Saginaw. 


Midwest Feed Manifacturers Assn. 

President, W. Lewis Drake, Humboldt 
(Kansas) Elevator Mills; vice president, 
Wiley Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas; 
secretary, Geo. W. Simpson, Wes-Tex Grain 
& Milling Co., Plainview; treasurer, Lewis 
E. Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
executive secretary, J. D. Dean, Kansas City. 


Minnesota Turkey Growers Assn. 
President, C. N. Thurnbeck, Forest Lake; 
vice president, Clinton Moline, Isanti; sec- 

retary-treasurer, R. W. Olson, Willmar. 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. 

President, Arthur Mann, Clinton, Mo.; vice 
president, Charles Brucks, Glasgow Co-op 
Assn., Glasgow, Mo.; executive vice president, 
A. H. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co., Higginsville, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, 
D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


Montana Feed Manufacturers and Dealers 


President, Harry Johnson, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls; vice president, Ar- 
thur Todd, Power-Townsend Co., Helena; 
secretary-treasurer, John D. Ross, Jr., Gra- 
ham & Ross Mercantile Co., Great Falls. 


National Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc. 

President, Walter R. Scott, Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Kansas City 6; executive 
vice president, J. A. Higgons, Jr., Chicago; 
first vice president, Isaac Witkin, General 
Cocoa Co., Inc., 82 Wall St., New York 5; 
second vice president, Walter H. Mills, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.. Grain Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 15; assistant secretary, Mae M. 
Sherry, Room 1079, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4; secretary-treasurer, O. W. Olson, 
Room 1079, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, 
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National Cottonseed Products Assn. 


President, T. C. Lee, Perkins Oil Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; executive vice president, T. H. 
Gregory, 731 Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn.; 
secretary-treasurer, S. M. Harmon, 73 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis; educational director, A. L. 
Ward, 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Texas, 


National Dehydrators Assn. 

President, Joseph B. Pardieck, California 
Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., Huntington 
Park, Cal.; vice president, George E. Siebel, 
Little’& Co., Inc., Chicago; managing direc- 
tor, Glenn G. Hoskins, G. G. Hoskins, In- 
dustrial Consultant, Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert M, Green, G. G. Hoskins, 
Industrial Consultant, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 


National Fertilizer Assn. 


Chairman of the board of directors, Wel- 
ler Noble, Pacific Guano Co., 2nd St. at 
Hearst Ave., Berkeley 2, Cal.; vice chair- 
man of the board of directors, R. L. King, 
Georgia Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Maurice H. Lockwood, 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington; secretary-treasurer, Dan- 
iel S. Murph, 616 Investment Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5. 


National Grain Trade Council 


Chairman, H. E. Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore.; vice 
chairman, R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
761 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15; execu- 
tive vice chairman, R. B. Bowden, National 
Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5; executive secretary, William F. 
Brooks, National Grain Trade Council, 604 
Hibbs Bidg., Washington 6. 


National Hay Assn. 


President, G. T. Cecil, 104 North 17th St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; first vice president, F, J. 
Brady, Atkinson, Neb.; second vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Chicoine, Vercheres, Que.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 


National Mineral Feeds Assn., Inc. 


President, C. S. Langen, Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, Ill.; vice president, Edwin L. 
Fox, Foxbilt Feeds, Inc., Des Moines; treas- 
urer, H. A. Marshall, Walnut Grove Prod- 
ucts Co., Atlantic, lowa; secretary, Peter W. 
Janss, 1012 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines. 


National Soybean Processors Assn, 


President, R. G. Houghtlin, 3818 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4; vice president 
and chairman executive committee, W. H. 
Eastman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1; 
secretary, W. L. Shellabarger, Shellabarger 
Soybean Mills, 360-366 Citizens Blvd., De- 
catur 30, Ill.; treasurer, H. E. Carpenter, 
The Lexington Soy Products Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ohio; assistant treasurer, F. G. Dun- 
canson, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Nebraska Dehydrators Assn. 


President, Wiley Miner, U.S. Alfalfa Prod- 
ucts Co., Verdon, Neb.; vice presidents, Lloyd 
Meyer, Dawson County Feed Products Co., 
Lexington, Neb.; M. H. Erwin, Burt County 
Mills, Oakland, Neb.; secretary-treasurer, 
Howard Kanouff, Wahoo Milling Co., 625 
N. Linden Ave., Wahoo. 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, Winston C. Swanson, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Wayne, Neb.; vice president, 
Frank Warden, Blue Jay Feeds Co., Gering, 
Neb.; secretary-treasurer, Howard Elm, 1026 
Terminal Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, Arthur Ravel, Ravel Bros. Feed 
Co., Aubuquerque; vice president, Austin 
Brooks, El Rancho Mills, Clovis; secretary- 
treasurer, F. H. Birden, Albuquerque Feed 
Store, 410 Bridge St., Albuquerque. 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
President, Robert Davis, W. A. Davis 
Milling Co., High Point; vice president, W. 
F. Redding, Jr., Southern Crown Milling 
Co., Asheboro; secretary-treasurer, W. P. 
Rodgers, The Randolph Mills, Inc., Frank- 
linville. 


North East Poultry Industry Associates 

President, W. M. Lewis, Ipswich, Mass.; 
first vice president, G. E. Durgin, Reading, 
Mass.; second vice president, Errol Cook, 
Marlboro, Mass.; secretary, G. E. Campbell, 
Concord, Mass.; treasurer, R. B. Alleman, 
Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 


Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 

President, Leslie S. Hubbard, Hubbard 
Farms, Lancaster, Pa.; first vice president, 
John V. B. Rice, Egg & Apple Farms, Tru- 
mansburg, N.Y.; second vice president, Don- 
ald Crooks, North Brookfield, Mass.; third 
vice president, Charles W. Wampler, Jr., 
Harrisonburg, Va.; recording secretary, 
Frank H. Ellis, III, Elverson, Pa. (11 W. 
State St., Trenton, N.J.); treasurer, J. C. 
Weisel, Frenchtown, N.J. 


Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 

President, E. T. Pettersen, Country Ele- 
vator Division of Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain 
Exchange, Minneapolis 15; vice president, L. 
J. Carlin, Peavey Elevators, 809 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 15; secretary-treasurer, 
Ron Kennedy, 802 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis 15. 


Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


President, L. H. Patton, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn.; vice 
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presidents, R. M. Edstrom, Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis; A. C. Weberg, Ralston 
Purina Co., Minneapolis 6; Harry C. Cowan, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis 5; 
secretary-treasurer, Wayne Fish, Wayne 
Fish Co., 1455 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 2. 





Northwest Retail Feed Assn., Inc. 
President, G. H. Homme, Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co., Kerkhoven, Minn.; vice president, 
Roy Peterson, Red Wing (Minn.) Feed & 
Supply Co.; secretary-treasurer, W. D. 
Flemming, The Grain & Feed Review, 408 
South 3rd St., Minneapolis 15. 
Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 
President, Guy Smith, Sugar Ridge; first 
vice president, Paul Myer, Oak Harbor; 
second vice president, Don Arns, Deshler; 
secretary, C. 8S. Latchaw, Defiance, 





Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc. 
President, L. A. Gilliland, Gilliland Grain 
& Coal Co., Van Wert, Ohio; first vice 
president, Hugh E. Brubaker, H. E. Bru- 
baker Elevator, New Carlisle; second vice 
president, Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati; treasurer, Elton Kile, Fred 
Kile & Son, Kileville; secretary, C. V. 
Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Columbus 15; 
honorary secretary, W. W. Cummings, Cum- 
mings & McAlister, Columbus, 
Ohio Poultry Council 
President, ©. Db. Lerch, Miami Chick 
Hatchery, Sidney; vice president, H. E. 
Frederick, Scotts Mills, Marysville; secre- 
tary, C. M. Ferguson, Poultry Dept., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 








Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, King P. Aitken, Alva Roller 
Mills, Alva; vice president, Frank Stauffer, 
Moore-Stauffer Grain Co., Chickasha; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. KR. Humphrey, E. R. 
Humphrey Grain Co., 614 First National 
junk Bldg., P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
President, Duane Crabtree, Crabtree Feed 
& Seed Co., Bugene; vice president, Matt 
Gilles, Farmers Union Warehouse Co., Dal- 
las; treasurer, Alex Runciman, Balfour- 
Guthrie & Co., Portland; manager, Leon 58. 
Jackson, $09 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., Inc. 

President, Vernon H. Robinson, Robinson 
Warehouse Co., Pomeroy, Wash.; vice presi- 
dent, L. B. Martin, Martin Grain Co., 
Grangeville, Idaho; treasurer, R, H, Steph- 
ens, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 645 Pey- 
ton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash.; executive sec- 
retary, Pete Stallcop, 647 Peyton Bidg., 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, H. G. Stinnett, Jr., Harvest 
Queen Mills, Plainview, Texas; vice presi- 
dent, Joe F. Coffee, Coffee-Davis Grain Co., 
Amarillo, Texas; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Adams, Box 366, Amarillo, Texas, 


Poultry and Egg National Board 


President, Hobart Creighton, Creighton 
Bros., Warsaw, Ind.; first vice president, 
Hugh KE. Gordon, The Gordon Hatchery, 
Marion, Iowa; second vice president, Dr. 


J. C. Huttar, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; treasurer, O. W. Olson, Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, 110 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.; secretary, L. A. Wil- 
helm, State Poultry Association of Indiana, 
LaFayette, Ind.; general manager, Homer 
I. Huntington, 808 West Washington S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


St. Louis Milling and Grain Club 
President, D. W. Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc.; 
first vice president, R. H. Dean, Ralston 
Purina Co.; second vice president, Chas. A, 
Barrows, Valier & Spies Milling Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. J. Krings, 220 Merchants 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2. 





Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents 

President, Herbert C. Brand, Quaker Oats 
Co., 391 Memorial Drive S.E., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; vice presidents, Harold C. Wilber, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; John 


Belanger, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., 
Public Utilities Bldg., Port Arthur, Ont.; 
secretary-treasurer, Dean M. Clark, 2800 


Board of Trade, Chicago 4. 


South Dakota Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

President, Paul Batcheller, Batcheller’s, 
Sioux Falls; vice president, W. E. Poley, 
Sioux Falls Milling Co., Sioux Falls; secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. E. Dana, 303 National 
Bank of South Dakota Bldg., Sioux Falls. 





Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturing Assn. 

President, A. T. Pennington, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn; treasurer, J. B. Edgar, 
Happy Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 





Southern Seedmen's Assn. 

President, Albert Biggio, Jr., Nicholson's 
Seed Store, Dallas, Texas; first vice presi- 
dent, P. D. Nielsen, Reuter Seed Co., New 
Orleans, La., and San Benito, Texas; sec- 
ond vice president, Elbridge Freeborn, H. 
G. Hastings Co., P.O. Box 4088, Atlanta, 
Ga.; executive secretary-treasurer, Lane Wil- 

son, 1019 Boulevard, Shreveport, La, 

Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
President, L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Houston; vice president, Harry Dob- 
byn, Texas Mill & Elevator Co., Abilene; 
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secretary-treasurer, J. W. McVay, Liberty 
Mills, San Antonio. 


Texas Flax Improvement Assen. 

President, H. H. Schuenemann, Kenedy; 
vice president, H. Wunderlich, South Texas 
Cotton Oil Co., Corpus Christi; treasure, 
W. H. Atkinson, First-Nicholas Nat'l. Bank, 
Kenedy; vice president, H. E. Benson, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Kenedy; manager, 
A. C, Dillman, Kenedy. 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn, 

President, G. H. Rogers, Doggett Grain 
Co., ¥.O. Box 2638, Dallas; first vice presi- 
dent, Otto Dinwiddie, Farmers Grain Co., 
Hart; second vice president, R. T. Cofer, 
Arrow Miils, Houston; secretary-treasurer, 
G. E. Blewett, Blewett Gain Co., Fair Bldg., 
Fort Worth 2. 


Tip-Wa Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
President, D. W. Crutchfield, Yeoman, 
Ind.; vice president, Woodrow Whiteman, 
Delphi, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Fern L. 
Knochel, Buck Creek, Ind. 


Washington State Feed Assn., Inc. 
President, Ed. Nordquist, Nordquist Feed 
Mills, Redmond; vice president, Neil Shaf- 
fer, Shaffer Bros., Kent; secretary-treasurer, 
Lyman yvudsun, Lyndea WVept,. store, Lyn- 
den; manager, John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Avenue Blidg., Seattle. 


Western Grain & Feed Assn. 

President, W. H. Marriott, Sioux City 
Grain Exchange, Sioux City, lowa; vice 
president, Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling Co., 
Emmetsburg, lowa; treasurer, Guy Grimes, 
Inland Millis, ine., Wes Moines; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., 432 Des Moines Blidg., Des Moines, 


Western Grain Men's Assn. 


President, G. M. Thompson, Thompson Ele- 
vator Co., Montevideo, Minn.; vice president, 
Louis Goblirsch, Goblirsch Elev. Co., Wa- 
basso, Minn.; treasurer, E. L. Stolte, Mgr. 
Farmers Grain Co., Marietta, Minn.; secre- 
tary, C. T. Anderson, Mgr. Sacred Heart 
Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Sacred Heart, 
Minn, 


Wyoming Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn, 

President, Harry McMillan, Farmers Ex- 
change Elevator, Riverton; vice president, 
M. A. Miller, Wyoming Elevator & Supply 
Co., Worland; secretary, Everett Berry, Sher- 
idan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc, 
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Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


President, J. U. Lemmon., Jr., Doughnut 
Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1; vice president, John P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co., 1017 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7; secretary-treasurer, Claude 
A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 


° American Bakers Assn. 


Chairman of the board, Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 2831 W. 
Superior St., Duluth; president, C. P. Bin- 
ner, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago; first vice 
president, E. K. Quigg, Richmond Baking 
Co., 530 N, Sixth St., Richmond, Ind.; sec- 
ond vice president, Harold W. Kilpatrick, 
Kilpatricks Bakery, 2030 Folsom St., San 
Francisco; secretary, Tom Smith, American 
Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6; treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
Baking Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


Chairman, H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk 
Producers Assn., 2424 Territorial Road, St. 
Paul 4; vice chairman, Paul Young, Golden 
State Co., Ltd., Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco; secretary-treasurer, M. J. Metzger, 
Bowman Dairy Co., 140 W. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 10, : 


American Institute of Baking 


Chairman of the board and president, 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
526 Green St., Rockford, Ill.; vice chairman, 
Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
12th and Jackson Sts., Omaha 8; treasurer, 
Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22; secretary, 
Franklin C. Bing, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, 


American Society of Bakery Engineers 

President, Otto Richter, Richter Baking 
Co., San Antonio; first vice president, Har- 
old Moody, Ralph Grocery Co., Los An- 
geles; second vice president, Tyler R. Stev- 
ens, American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 


American Society of Safety Engineers 

President, John S. Shaw, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del.; first vice presi- 
dent, R. H. Ferguson, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice president, E. 
C. McFadden, Texas Employers Ins. Assn., 
Dallas, Texas; treasurer, Ernest S. Beau- 
mont, People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago; secretary, A. D. Caddell, 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 


Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
President, C. R. Krause, Quality Bake 
Shop, 1204 37th Ave. N.; vice president, R. 
H. Wuollet, Wuollet’s Bakery, 2308 EB. 50th 
St.; secretary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 


S.E.; treasurer, C. H. Anderson, Christen- 
sen’s Bakery, 2336 Central Ave. N.E. 


Associated Bakers of Minnesota 

President, Joseph M. Tombers, Purity 
Baking Co., St. Paul; vice president, Cliff 
Anderson, Christensen Bakery, Minneapo- 
lis; treasurer, Alfred J. Munn, The Em- 
porium, St. Paul; financial secretary, Tom 
Van Meter, Park Region Bakery, Fergus 
Falls; executiye secretary, J. M. Long, 623 
14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. 





Associated Bakers of St. Paul 


President, James J. Kriz, Kriz Bakery; 
vice president, Lloyd Kolby, Kolby Bakemas- 
ters, Inc.; financial secretary, Clarence 
Duren, Nancy Ann Bakery; treasurer, Hugo 
Schuh, Dutch Bakery; secretary, J. M. Long, 
623 14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. 





Associated Retail Bakers of America 

President, John M. Benkert, Benkert’s 
Bakery, 28-30 Steinway St., Long Island, 
Queens 3, N.Y.; first vice president, Albert 
E. Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, 12429 Arlington 
Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio; second vice presi- 
dent, Al. Steffensen, 3620 N. Kimball Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; third vice president, Louis J. 
Dudt, Dudt’s South Hills Bakery, 2552 
Brownsville Road, Pittsburgh, Pa.; acting 
treasurer, Rudolph Holmdahl, Holmdahl’s 
Bakery, 606 E. 75th St., Chicago, Ill.; acting 
secretary, R. J. Christopher, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
4, Til. 


Associated Retail Bakers of Western 
Michigan 

President, Henry Van Dyke, Betty Lou 
Bakery, 1422 Plainfield Ave., Grand Rap- 
ids 5, Mich.; secretary, Wm. Du Mond, Tri- 
umph Bakery, Holland, Mich.; treasurer, 
Robert Sonneveldt, Buttercup Bakery, Lean- 
erd Ave. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Atlanta Bakers Club 


President, Joseph E. Travis, Gordon Foods, 
Inc., 1075 Sylvan Road 8.W., Atlanta; vice 
president, J. K. Holt, Columbia Baking Co., 
P.O. Box 4779; secretary-treasurer, Michael 
Scondras, The Zakes Bakery, 195 Garnett 
St. S.W., Atlanta. 





Bakers Association of the Carolinas 


President, J. J. Schopp, Ambrosia Cake 
Bakery, Inc., Greensboro, N.C.; vice presi- 
dent, W. H. Kelley, Grocers Baking Co., 
Gastonia, N.C.; secretary-treasurer, N. Wal- 
ter Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, 8.C. 





Bakers Club of Chicago 


President, Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., 526 Green St. Rockford, IIl.; 
first vice president, Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bon Ton Bakery, 814 Dempster St., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; second vice president, George Neu- 
man, Neuman Pastry Shops, 4757 Milwau- 
kee Ave., Chicago; secretary, W. M. Foster, 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; treasurer, Pe- 
ter Redler, 1929 N. Sayre, Chicago; manager, 
Louise K. Buell, Bakers Club of Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Bakers Club, Inc., New York 


President, Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., 633 W. 44th St., New York; 
first vice president, Charles E. Larsen, Lar- 
sen Baking Co., Inc.; second vice president, 
Clifford W. Webster, Bakers Review; treas- 
urer, Ernest B. Keirstead, 102 Four Mile 
Road, W. Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Frank 
A. Lyon, Bakers Club, Hotel Shelton, 





Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh 


President, E. E. Hendershaw, milk broker; 
vice president, Harvey G. Woeckner, Mara- 
thon Corp.; second vice president, E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, E. Willard Moore, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., B. & O. Warehouse, P.O. Box 255, 
Braddock, Pa. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

President, Martin Miller, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry, 285 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17; vice president, C. W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., 504 N. Berrien 
St., Albion, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, W. 
J. Parker, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America 


President, C. R. McKenna, Sioux City, 
Iowa; vice presidents, A. P. Strietmann, 
United Biscuit Co. of America, Cincinnati; 
Hanford Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City; G. H. Coppers, National Biscuit 
Co., New York; secretary-treasurer, R. T. 
Stokes, 233 Broadway, New York 7. 





Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn, 


President, Ralph Harmel, Harmel’s Bak- 
ery, 2022 Bailey Ave., Buffalo; vice presi- 
dent, Earl C. Faber, Faber’s Bakery, 974 
Genesee St.; treasurer, Albert G. Pfyeies, 
Pfuelb’s Bakery, 1485 Genesee St.; sec- 
retary, William A, Steller, 845 E. Delavan 
Ave., Buffalo. 


Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 

President, A. W. Fosdyke, 4949 N. Win- 
chester, Chicago; first vice president, Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, W. E. Long Co., 155 N. Clark 
St., Chicago; second vice president, P. E. 
Minton, Nulomoline Co., 330 E. North Wa- 
ter St., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, S. O. 
Werner, The American Baker, 166 W. Jack- 
son Blivd., Chicago. 
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Chicago Bakery Production Club 
President, L. H. McLaren, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, 1231 Chase Ave., Chicago; 
vice president, C. J. Guess, O’Connell’s, Inc., 
422 E. Grand Ave.; secretary, M. J. Thomas, 
Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Til. 





Connecticut Bakers Association, Inc. 

President, Leon A. McDonald, deLaurent 
Bake Shop, Inc., 160 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port; vice president, Charles R. Hoffmann, 
The Hoffmann Baking Co., 142 Main &t., 
New Britain; secretary, Charles’ Barr, 
Charles Barr & Associates, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven; treasurer, Roy H. Koontz, 
Mrs. Emley’s Food Shop, Inc., 1366 Chapel 
St., New Haven. 


Detroit Bakery Production Men’s Club 

President, Eugene Bolliger, Fred San- 
ders, Inc., 100 Oakman Blvd., Detroit; vice 
president, Horace Small, Small & Estes Bak- 
Windsor, Ont.; secretary and treasurer, Mal- 
colm E. Thomson, Chapman & Smith Co., 
11 Amherst Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 








Georgia Bakers Council 

President, Howard Fisch, Highland Bak- 
eries, Inc., Highland Ave., Atlanta; vice 
president, Horace Small, Small & Estes Bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Ga.; secretary, Forrest H. 
Holz, Holz Association Service, 161 Spring 
St. N.W., Atlanta; treasurer, Robert Ben- 
nett, Criswell Baking Co., Pine St., Atlanta. 





Holes-in-Bread Club 


President, Anthony A. Cervini, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., 633 West 44th St., New York; 
vice president, Frank Waters, John Reber 
& Bros., 525 West 47th St.; secretary-treas- 
urer, William C. Duncan, William C. Dun- 
can & Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York 6. 


Illinois Bakers Assn. 

President, R. J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bak- 
ers, Inc., Galesburg, Ill.; chairman whole- 
sale division, George W. Johnson, Mueller- 
Johnson Baking Co., Danville, Ill.; chair- 
man retail division, Almund _ Steffensen, 
Steffensen’s Bakery, Park Ridge, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago; treasurer, Walter H. Kurth, Elite 
Bakery, Minier, Ill. 





Independent Biscuit Manufacturers’ Co., Inc. 

President, D. A. Parks, Chattanooga Bak- 
ery, Chattanooga, Tenn.; vice president, E. 
F. Chambless, Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co., 
Chicago; secretary, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. 
Broadway, New York 7; treasurer, W. 
Tilghman Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Bal- 
timore. 





Institute of Food Technologists 


President, Dr. George J. Hucker, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N.Y.; vice president, Dr. E. M. 
Chace, 1842 N. Gramercy Place, Hollywood 
28, Calif.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Carl R. 
Fellers, Dept. of Food Technology, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 





Iowa Bakers Assn. 


President, Charles Jones, Home Bakery, 
Independence, Iowa; vice president, Charles 
Forsberg, Waterloo; secretary, Don Jackson, 
Ideal Pastry Shop, Marshalltown; treasurer, 
Paul Stark, Barbara’s Bake Shoppe, 2717 
Ingersoll, Des Moines. 


Kansas State Bakers Assn. 

President, J. H. Shellhaas, Shellhaas Bak- 
ery, Junction City, Kansas; first vice presi- 
dent, Harry Zimmerman, Emporia Bakery 
Shop, Emporia; second vice president, Har- 
vey G. Rodgers, Peerless Pie Co., Wichita; 
third vice president, Lloyd Fisher, Waxide 
Paper Co., Kansas City; secretary, C. F. 
Heath, Heath’s Holsum Bakery, Salina; 
treasurer, James Chase, Golden Crust Bak- 
ery, Manhattan. 





Master Bakers Association of Greater 
Boston 


President, Kenneth Mullen, Hazel’s Bak- 
ery, 145 Brighton Ave., Alston, Mass.; vice 
president, Daniel Newcomb, Newcomb’s Bak- 
ery, 67 Hancock St., Quincy, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Max Todd, Ideal Bakery, 3 Bowdoin 
St., Dorchester, Mass.; financial secretary, 
Sydney Jones, Master Bakers’ Supply Co., 
82 Clifton Ct., Roxbury, Mass.; secretary, 
John H. Marwede, Standard Brands, Inc., 
100 Inman St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Metropolitan Production Men’s Club 


President, John Wiegand, Lane Baking 
Co., 50 East End Ave., New York; first 
president, Herman Hanschka, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, 120 West 42nd St., New 
York 18; second vice president, Maurice F. 
Murphy, Ekco Products Co., 31 Madison 
Ave., New York 10; treasurer, Henry Voll, 
Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New 
York; secretary, William H. Welker, Swift 
& Co., Refinery, Marsh and Import Sts., 
Newark 5, N.J. 


Michigan Allied Trades Assn. 


President, W. E. Hines, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co.; secretary-treasurer, Carl Swanson, 


, Standard Brands, Inc., Detroit. 


Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Assn., Inc. 

President, Carl H. Humphrey, Standard 
Milling Co., 734 Dime Bldg., Detroit 26; 
vice president, Malcolm E. Thomson, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., 11 Amherst Lane, Dear- 
born; secretary-treasurer, Leslie O. Auld, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 705 Park Ave. Bidg., 
Detroit 26. 
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Michigan Bakers Assn., Inc. 

President, Everett A. Wilsher, Michigan 
Bakeries, Inc., 100 Commerce S8t., Grand 
Rapids; first vice president, W. J. Desser, 
Grocers Cookie & Biscuit Co., 7989 McGraw, 
Detroit 10; second vice president, L. ; 
Kinney, Continental Baking Co., 2915 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit 1; executive secretary, 
John F: Schallert, Michigan Association, Inc., 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., De- 
tfoit 26; treasurer, W. H. Hines, Procter & 
Gamble Co., 2467 Woodward, Detroit 1. 





Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 

President, Alex Ghromy, Chromy Bakery, 
1213 Bast Brady St., Milwaukee 2; vice pres- 
ident, Roman Seitz, Seitz Bakery, 4231 West 
Notth Ave., Milwaukee 8; financial secre- 
tary, Kefineth Gross, 3246 North Green 
Bay Ave., Milwatikee 12; corresponding sec- 
tetary, Nic J. Schmidt, 2243 South Mus- 
kego Ave., Milwatikee 7; treasurer, John 
Bohret, Bohrén Bakery, 814 West Keeve 
Ave., Milwaukee 6. 





Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry 
President, W. C. Jenks, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; vice president, A. Bert Maas, Maas- 
Keefe Co.; secretary-treasurer, R. M. Bates, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., 150 26th Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis. 


Missouri Bakers Assn., Inc. 


President, Herman C. Balsiger, Business 
Consultant, Baking, 5711 Main St., Kansas 
City 2; first and retail vice president, R. M. 
Dillon, Dillon’s Bakery, Sedalia, Mo.; sec- 
ond and wholesale vice president, Harry 
Kolbohn, Kolbohn’s Bakery, Chillicothe, 
Mo.; treasurer, Carl Muff, Muff's Bakery, 
Trenton, Mo.; secretary, Fred L. Callicotte, 
Waxide Paper Co., 4410 Hunt Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 


National Bakers Supply House Assn. 


President, John P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co., 1017 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
7; vice president, Emil W. Stiefvater, Stief- 
vaters’, 750 Battery St., San Francisco 11; 
treasurer, Howard R. Mayer, Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Northland at Bailey, Buffalo 
16; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 64 East 
Lake St., Room 928, Chicago 1, Ill. 





National Pretzel Bakers Institute 


President, Norval W. Postweiler, Burry 
Biscuit Corp., 925 Newark Ave., Elizabeth 3, 
N.J.; first vice president, Harold Burris, 
Halter’s Pretzels, Inc., 1277 Dueber Ave. 
8.W., Canton, Ohio; second vice president, 
Jack Steinberg, Royal Guest Foods, Inc., 
981 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11; treas- 
urer, Floyd B. Kulp, Perfect Foods, Inc., 
Lansdale, Pa; secretary, Harold H. Moss, 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, 6925 
Greene St., Gtn., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


? Nebraska Bakers Assn. 

President, James L. Carter, P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., 12th and Jackson St., Omaha; 
vice president, Charles Ortman, Ortman 
Bakeries, Omaha; secretary, T. F. Naughtin, 
Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., 806 Farnam &8&t., 
Omaha; treasurer, Henry Hansen, Omaha 
Bakers Supply, Omaha. 


New England Bakers Assn. 

President, Charles V. Gridley, Gridley 
Baking Co., 67 Rogers St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
vice president, Leo W. Bayles, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., 85 Savin S8t., Roxbury, Mass.; 
retail vice president, A. E. Laprise, Ye 
Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, Inc., 315 Walnut 
St., Newtonville, Mass.; treasurer, Guy May- 
nard, The E. M. Noel Co., 71 Newbury 8t., 
Boston; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, New 
England Bakers Assn., 51 Exeter St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


New York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, Inc. 

President, George Cron, Cron Bros. Bak- 
ery, Richmond Hill, N.Y.; first vice presi- 
dent, Raymond Bleier, White Star Bakery, 
Rochester, N.Y.; second vice president, 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, N.Y.; 
third vice president, Charles Vogel, Vogel's 
Bakery, Utica, N.Y.; treasurer, Walter G. 
Bauer’s Bakery, Brooklyn; secretary, Percy 
7 Stelle, Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New 

ork 4. 


North Carolina Bakers Council, Inc. 

President, W. H. Kelley, Grocers Baking 
Co., Gastonia, N.C.; vice president, John H. 
Fox, Fox’s Royal Bakery, Wilmington, 
N.C.; treasurer, R. B. Jennings, Bamby Bak- 
ers, Inc., Burlington, N.C.; secretary, Wil- 
Mam C. McIntire, Jr., 805 Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N.C. 


North Dakota Bakers Assn, 


President, Rodney Byers, Byers’ Bakery, 
Grafton; vice president, G. L. Olson, Bon 
Ton Bakery, Dickinson; secretary-treasurer, 
Albert Swanson, Sunrise Bakery, Harvey. 


Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers Assn. 


President, William Mountain, Mountain's 
Bakery, 1410 South St., Toledo; first vice 
president, Gilbert Ansted, Ansted Bakery, 
4446 Lewis Ave., Toledo; second vice presi- 
dent, George Schaefer, Miller & Schaefer, 
1200 Water St., Toledo; treasurer, Harry 
Lutz, Lutz Bakery, 201 Sylvania, Toledo; 
recording secretary, Donald Norris, Walton 
Baking Co., 802 Dorr St., Toledo; secretary, 
Walter Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 1712 
Toledo Trust Bidg., Toledo. 


Ohio Bakers Assn. 


President, C. T. Zollinger, Richardson 
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Baking Co., Marietta; vice president, Wil- 
liam Mountain, Mountain’s Bakery, Toledo; 
executive secretary, Roy J. Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus; treasurer, Fred Allen, Don- 
aldson Baking Co., Columbus. 


Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 

President, Harry Alexander, Royal Baking 
Co., 104 N.E. 8th St., Oklahoma City; vice 
president, Van Antwert, Vans Bakery, Ed- 
mond; secretary-treasurer, John Wallen, 
Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 


Oregon Bakers Assn. 

President, Wells O. Wheeler, Sugar Crest 
Doughnut Co., Portland; vice presidents, 
Basil T. Williams, Williams Bakery, Eugene; 
James Kelly, Butternut Bakery, Astoria; 
Fred Hoagland, Fluhrer’s Bakery, Klamath 
Falls; Grover Hillman, Cherry City Bak- 
ery, Salem; secretary, D. 8. Robinson, Rose 
City Pie Co., Portland; treasurer, Fred A. 
Schoenlen, Bakeries Service, Portland; man- 
ager, J. C. Crawford, Weatherly Bldg., Port- 
land 14, Ore. 


Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
President, John Schaible, Schaible’s Bak- 
ery, Easton; vice president, Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakeries, McKees Rocks; treas- 
urer, C. Frank Summy, Jr., Wheatland Bak- 
eries, Lancaster; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Bakers Club 
President, G. Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast 


Corp.; first vice president, Herbert G. 
Miller, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co.; second vice 
president, George Householder, Freihofer 


Baking Co.; secretary, Frank M. Hawkins, 
Penn Sheraton Hotel, 39th and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


Potomac States Bakers Assn. 


President, Paul K. Corcoran, Holmes & 
Son, Washington; vice president for Mary- 
land, Charles T. Godwin, The E. H. Koester 
Baking Co., Baltimore; vice president for 
West Virginia, Robert L. Storck, Storck Bak- 
ing Co., Parkersburg; vice president for 
Delaware, Henry C. Steinle, Steinle Bakery, 
Wilmington; vice president for Virginia, 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynch- 
burg; vice president for D.C., James G. 
Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton; treasurer, Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bak- 
ery, Baltimore; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 


Quality Bakers of America Co-operative, Inc. 

President, J. P. Duchaine, My Bread Bak- 
ing Co., New Bedford, Mass.; vice presi- 
dent, Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis.; treasurer, C. F. Stroeh- 
mann, Stroehmann Brothers Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.; secretary and general manager, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Co-operative, Inc., 120 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 

President, Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bak- 
ery, 4620 E. 23rd, Denver; vice president, 
R. 8S. MclIlivaine, Rainbo Bread Co., 117 W. 
7th, Denver; vice president, Lehn Engel- 
hart, Engelhart Baking Co., Albuquerque; 
treasurer, Fred Linsenmaier, Brolite Co., 
970 S. Vine, Denver; secretary, T. W. Kunde, 
Western Bakers Supply Co., 1727 Wazee, 
Denver. 


St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 


President, Albert Hauser, Hauser’s Bak- 
ery, 624 Holly Hills Ave.; first vice presi- 
dent, Herbert Warner, Warner’s Bakery, 
4338 Natural Bridge Ave.; second vice pres- 
ident, Earl Schmidt, Schmidt Bros. Bakery, 
3901 Ashland Ave.; treasurer,, Engelbert 
Knaus, Knaus’ Pastry Shoppe, 3659 Minne- 
sota Ave.; financial secretary, Edwin J. 
Schmidt, 6635 Pernod Ave.; sergeant at 
arms, Christ Kaufmann, 6268 Loran Ave. 
(9); secretary, Otto Binder, Otto Binder’s 
Bakery, 5403 Gravois Ave. 


Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 
President, H. D. Crawford, Swift & Co., 
565 Wells St. S.W., Atlanta 2, Ga.; vice presi- 
dent, O. H. Robinson, Lookout Oil Refin- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. T. Thompson, Dixie Wax Pa- 
per Co., Box 2607, Memphis, Tenn. 


Southwest Bakers Assn. 

President, Gene Craig, Sales Manager, 
Mead’s Bakery, El Paso, Texas; vice presi- 
dents, F. C. Bowman, Bowman Baking Co., 
Deming, N.M.; Jim Frost, Monahans City 
Bakery, Monahans, Texas; Clarence Edlund, 
Rainbo Baking, Phoenix, Ariz.; treasurer, 
A. T. Hogan, 5th and Copper, Albuquerque; 
secretary, Fremont Kutnewsky, Southwest 
Bakers Assn., P.O. Box 1028, Albuquerque. 


Texas Bakers Assn. 


President, William B. Finney, Finney’s 
Bakery, McKinney; vice president, B. A. 
Peel, Richter Baking Co., Corpus Christi; 
honorary treasurer, F. H. Eilenberger, Amer- 
ican Home Bakery, Palestine; treasurer, 
John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston; 
secretary, B. Roy Braden, Braden’s Cake 
Shop, Dallas. 


Tri-State Bakers Asen. 

Chairman of the board, Charles Koestler, 
Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss.; presi- 
dent, Col. A. M. Cadwell, Cotton’s Holsum 
Bakers, Baton Rouge, La.; first vice presi- 
dent, J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala.;: second vice president, Cecil Jenkins, 
Golden Krust Bakery, Jackson, Miss.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Sidney J. Baudier, Jr., 401 
Board of Trade Bldg., New Orleans, 


Vermont Bakers Assn. 

President, Paul Zeno, Zeno Baking Co., 
Inc., Bellows Falls, Vt.; vice president Fred 
J. Moquin, Moquin’s, Inc., Burlington, Vt.; 
retail vice president, Raymond Gelineau, 
Gelineau’s Pastry Shop, Burlington, Vt.; 
secretary, Earl Sleeper, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Burlington, Vt.; treasurer, John Shel- 
don, Federal Flour Mills, Woodsville, N.H. 


West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
President, Fred Haislip, Haislip Baking 
Co., Logan; vice president, L. D. Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Blue- 
field; treasurer, Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., ‘Charleston; secretary, Paul 
Sayre, 123 13th St., Parkersburg. 


Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc. 

President, Edwin Petrowski, The Beck- 
man Bakery, Forest and Grand Ave., Wau- 
sau; first vice president, Phil Joyce, Calvin 
Baking Co., Janesville; second vice presi- 
dent, Alex Chromy, Chromy’s Bakery, 1213 
E. Brady St., Milwaukee 2; treasurer, Grant 
C. Van Ness, 4811 W. North Ave., Milwaukee 
8; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 Plan- 
kinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3. 


Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 

President, Henry C. Schranck, H. C. 
Schranck Co., Milwaukee; vice president, E. 
H. Saron, Sielaff Paper Co., Milwaukee; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Carl F. Meyer, 756 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee 2. 


Wyoming Bakers Assn. 
President, Harry C. Schleicher, Schleich- 
ers Bakery, Cheyenne; vice president, Wayne 
Ross, Riverton Bakery, Riverton; secretary- 
treasurer, W. C. Fletcher, Fletcher Bakery, 
Newcastle. 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA 
xk k * 
MILLING INDUSTRY 
Canadian Exporters’ Association 


President, H. V. Lush, Metal Stampings, 
Ltd., 3600 Danforth Ave., Toronto; vice 
presidents, W. D. Jewett, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 280, Montreal; G. R. 
Marshall, G. R. Marshall & Co., 12 Rich- 
mond St. E., Toronto; R. S. Millken, Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor; hon- 
orary treasurer, J. A. Roberts, Mercury 
Mills, Ltd., Balsam & Cumberland Aves., 
Hamilton; Toronto Manager and treasurer, 
H. M. MacDiarmid, Canadian Exporters’ 
Assn., 20 Temperance St.; Montreal man- 
ager and recording secretary, J. C. McDerby, 
Canadian Exporters’ Assn.; secretary, A. 
F. Telfer, Canadian Exporters’ Assn., 20 
Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian National Millers Association 


Chairman, C. H. G. Short, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 260 St. John St., 
Montreal; vice chairman, R. A. Henderson, 
Robin Heod Flour Mills, Ltd., 300 St. Sacre- 
ment St., Montreal; secretary, D. E. Mur- 
phy, 300 St. Sacrement St., Montreal, Que. 


Ontario Flour Millers Association 


President, J. D. Hawken, The Hawken 
Milling Co., Wallaceburg, Ont.; vice presi- 
dent, Malcolm McNab, Campbell & Mc- 
Nab, Douglas, Ont.; treasurer, Geo. W. 
Baldwin, Aurora Flour & Feed Mills, Ltd., 
Aurora; secretary, H. J. Dowsett, Room 
206, 95 King St. E., Toronto 1, Ont. 


GRAIN AND FEED INDUSTRY 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers National 
Council 

President, G. D. Mungall, Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd., 6000 St. Patrick St., Montreal, 
Que.; vice president, D. McLaren, Burns & 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; secretary, W. N. 
Hendrick, 293 MacPherson Ave., Toronto 5, 
Ont. 


Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association 


President, E. J. Stiver, Unionville, Ont.; 
vice presidents, W. R. Pierce, Almonte; C. 
P. Bechtel, Kitchener; treasurer, C. A. Mar- 
tin, Milton; secretary, M. H. McPhail, Camp- 
bellville, Ont. 


BAKING INDUSTRY 
The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
(Canada), Inc. 


President, Fred TT. Woodburn, Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., Eastern Ave., Toronto; vice 
president, N. Tolton, Standard Brands, Ltd., 
Liberty and Fraser Aves., Toronto; treas- 
urer, E. A. McGovern, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., 12 Monarch Road, Toronto; secretary, 
W. E. Floody, The Bakers’ Journal, 21 King 
St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


National Council of the Baking Industry 
(Canada) 


Chairman, F. N. Myles, St. John, N.B.; 
vice chairman, A. McGavin; honorary secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. R. Jarvis, Ottawa; sec- 
retary, R..P. Sparks, 140 Wellington St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Ontario Bakers Association 
President, Bernie Zurbrigg, Zurbrigg's 
Bakery, Ltd., Ingersoll; first vice president, T. 
M. Dutton, Wonder Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto; 
second vice president, Walter McAdam, Jack- 
son’s Bakeries, Ltd., Hamilton; treasurer, 
W. Harry Carpenter, John McHutchion, 
Ltd., Brantford; secretary, Robert H. Ack- 

ert, 10 McNab St. S., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Independent Master Bakers Association 
of Ontario 
President, Charles Petersen, Scanlons 


Bakery, Aurora, Ont.; vice president, A. 
Wilkie, Wilkie’s Bakery, Owen Sound; H. D. 
Bigelow, Millbrook; secretary - treasurer, 
Charles H. Carter, The Carter Family, Bow- 
manville, Ont.; manager, Clayton Garrett, 
Room 118, 331 Bay St., Toronto, Ont, 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


xk * 
British Millers Mutual Association 

Chairman, James V. Rank, Ranks, Ltd., 
London, Eng.; vice chairman, Sir W. Nor- 
man, Bart., Spillers, Ltd., London; represen- 
tatives: northwestern area, Col. W. Hodson; 
northeastern area, J. C. Wooler; southwest- 
ern area, J. A. Bobbett; southeastern area, 
Guy Savory; country members, Ss. Arm- 
strong; secretary, H. G. Hall, 19 St. Mat- 
thew’s Ave., Surbiton, Surrey, Eng. 


Glasgow Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 

Chairman, Peter Duff, Messrs. Farquhar 
Bros., Ltd., 50 Wellington St., Glasgow; vice 
chairman, John McFadzean, Glasgow Port 
Area Grain Committee, 75 Bothwell St., 
Glasgow. 


The Irish Flour Millers Association 

President, Geo. Shackleton, Jr., Anna Lif- 
fey Mills, Lucan Co., Dublin, Hire; vice pres- 
idents, G. Maurice Goodbody, Ranks (lre- 
land), Ltd., Limerick; E. A. Spratt, Dublin 
North City Milling Co., Ltd., 113 Phibsboro 
Road, Dublin, Eire; honorary secretary and 
treasurer, William S8S. O'Neill, Johnston 
Mooney & O’Brien, Ltd., Ballsbridge, Dub- 
lin; Eire; secretary, C. A. Mitchell, 32 Nas- 
sau 8t., Dublin, C. 2, Bire. 


Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 

President, V. A. Arnold, Esq.; secretary, 
F. W. G. Urquhart, Esq., ‘‘Wellington Build- 
ings,” The Strand, Liverpool, 2, Eng. 


London Flour Trade Association, Ltd. 

President, W. T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., Ltd.; vice president, G. Ravenscroft, 
Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd.; honorary treas- 
urer, P. Cooper; secretary, S. W. Holloway, 
17 Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane, 
London, E.C. 3, Eng. 


Millers’ Mutual Association 

Chairman of the board of management, 
James V. Rank, Messrs. Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
Bankside House, 107 .Leadenhall St., Lon- 
don, E.C. 3; vice chairman, Sir W. Norman 
Vernon, Bt., M.A., Messrs. Spillers, Ltd., 
40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3; secretary, 
H. G. Hall, 19 St. Matthew’s Ave., Surbiton, 
Surrey, Eng. 


National Association of Flour 
Importers, Ltd. 

President, Peter Duff, Farquhar Bros., 
Glasgow; vice president, J. H. Pillman, Pill- 
man & Phillips, London; honorary treasurer, 
Vaughan Thomas, Vaughan Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., London; secretary, H. V. Barham, Col- 
lege Hill Chambers, London, E.C. 4, Eng. 


National Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations 
Chairman, R. Tadman; vice chairman, H. 
R. Granger; secretary, Charles W. Stevens, 
Baltic Exchange Chambers, 24 St. Mary Axe, 
London. E.C. 3, Eng. 


Northern Ireland Provender Millers 


Association 
Chairman, H. Lyons, Esq., Messrs. R. 
Sands, Ltd., Clanrye Mills, Newry; vice 


chairman, W. Clarke, Esq., Messrs. Isaac 
Andrews Sons, Belfast Mills; secretary, A. 
8. Atkinson, Esq., 18 Arthur St., State 
Building, Belfast, Ireland. 


Scottish Flour Trade Association 

President, William R. Law, Crawford & 
Law, Glasgow; vice president, J. Glover Car- 
son, R. Carson & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; hon- 
orary treasurer, John C. Whyte, Wm. Mor- 
rison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow; secretary, R. 
Ralston Ness, 115 Wellington St., Glasgow, 
Cc. 2, Scotland. 





AUSTRALIA 
Victorian Flour Mill Owners Council 


Chairman, R. P. Tootell, Noske Bros, Pty., 
Ltd., 108 Queen St., Melbourne; deputy 
chairman, A. H. Main, Swan Milling Co., 
Swan Hill, Victoria; treasurer, R. P. Minifie, 
James Minifie & Co., Pty., Ltd., 422 Collins 
St., Melbourne; secretary, G. G. Downe, A. 
a _ Building, 379 Collins St., Melbourne, 





DENMARK 
Foreningen af Danmarks Importorer og 
Grossister i Melbranchen 


President, Hubert Justesen, Brodr. Juste- 
sen, Copenhagen; vice president, Troels Fode, 
Kompagnistraede 32, Copenhagen. 





HOLLAND 
Importbloembureau-Holland 

J. P. Meurs, Luchsinger Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelmaatschappij N.V., Amsterdam; Th. 
Cc. Verkley, Grippeling & Verkley N.V., Am- 
sterdam; J. B. Schuddeboom, N.V. Agentuur 
& Commissiehandel v/h P.C. Vis & Co., Am- 
sterdam; K. Heslenfeld, Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, Amsterdam; J. L. van Walbeek, Jas & 
van Walbeek, Rotterdam; P. C. Donszel- 
mann, Donszelmann & Co.’s. Granen and 
Graan-production Mij, Rotterdam;  secre- 
tary, K. Heslenfeld, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, 
Amsterdam, Holland, 
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Year begin- 
ning July— 


1939... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
wh 043... 
1944... 
1945... 
19461. 
1947. 


imports 


ginning July 1, 


Year beginning ™ 
July— 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1930-47 


SUPPLY (1,000 BUS) 


Stocks July 1 











Bureau of Agricultural Recnemien, 


from Canada only. 


stocks and merchant mill stocks. 
all stock positions. 
**Shipments are to Alaska, Hawaii, 
to Dec. 31, 1934, 


which reflects errors in data. 


(Preliminary. 


$1930-36 inclusive, 


included with domestic exports). 
clal feeds and wheat fed on farms other than where grown. 
{Includes food used by military forces, 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
reports the supply and distribution of the wheat crop in the United States, by years be- 
in bushels (000’s. omitted): 
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«+» 62,452 60,166 109,327 69,170 eeeee 291,116 886,622 354 1,177,991 
--. 37,084 30,252 203,967 41,202 sees 812,605 941,540 7 1,254,062 
++. 93,563 41,585 168,405 71,714 eseee 376,267 756,307 10 1,131,574 
++. 82,693 64,293 123,712 107,052 eeees 877,750 662,215 153 930,118 
++» 61,103 48,128 80,54 83,114 eeeee 272,893 626,062 15,569 814,614 
«ee 44,051 30,363 21,951 49,624 eveee 145,889 628,227 34,617 808,733 
43,137 21,504 25,202 60,590 ° 629,880 34,4656 804,768 
21,972 11,774 9,022 40,399 ° 873,914 634 967,715 
68,857 31,269 22,190 40,791 . 153,107 919,913 271 1,073,291 
eee 88,016 36,842 64,103 61,064 = aecce 250,015 741,210 263 991,488 
rue i it. 35,312 84,187 $0,666 = .cece 279,721 814,646 3,523 1,097,890 
«+. 86,676 73,789 142,671 81,598 ++. 384,733 941,970 3,664 1,330,367 
eee 162,722 142,366 224,441 96,837 4,409 630,775 969,381 1,057 1,601,213 
«++ 189,574 103,804 162,151 104,378 58,990 618,897 843,813 136,016 1,598,726 
30,332 2,912 67,308 32,381 316,555 1,060,111 42,075 1,418,741 
42,129 67,185 58,463 23,700 279,180 1,108,224 1,958 1,389,362 
8,376 29,917 12,838 7,351 100,088 1,153,046 50 1,253,184 
9,976 8,129 24,591 500 83,623 1,364,919 ..... coscce 
DISTRIBUTION 
mo (In bushels, 000’s omitted) 
e—Exports and shipments—, —————-Domestic disappearance————, 
3 d i 
, 3 gOS, i 3 
$2 ~ es 33 a 3 a 
#3 3.88 88 . : 83 
3 ¢ om 860OOB es 3 Z = 8 3 oe ae 
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312,505 76,365 36,063 2,850 115,278 489,675 179,747 80,886 +» 760,208 3.94 
375,257 96,521 26,376 2,767 125,654 482,830 190,262 80,049 + 763,141 3.86 
377,150 20,887 10,979 3,023 34,889 492,368 143,054 83,513 +++ 718,936 3.91 
272,893 18,800 6,798 2,779 28,377 448,396 102,676 77,832 44 628,848 3.54 
145,889 3,019 7,512 2,783 13,314 469,089 113,686 82,585 61 655,311 3.60 
140,433 311 3,896 ,889 7,096 472,663 101,029 87,6555 57 661,204 3.68 
102,842 3,168 6,099 2,996 12,263 477,914 115,105 96,593 61 689,663 3.70 
153,107 83,740 16,320 3,321 103,381 474,644 132,398 94,146 39 701,227 3.65 
250,015 84,689 22,057 2,888 109,634 481,418 156,767 76,454 103 713,742 3.67 
279,721 23,636 21,232 3,471 48,339 475,352 116,134 72,853 89 663,428 3.59 
384,733 10,810 22,812 3,484 37,106 478,506 123,094 74,350 101 676,051 3.58 
630,775 12,632 15,082 3,676 31,390 487,822 116,463 62,303 1,614 668,202 3.62 
618,897 6,555 21,723 6,233 34,511 637,046 291,436 64,981 54,342 947,805 {13.93 
316,555 18,580 44,223 3,268 66,071 543,075 488,014 77,484 107,56271,216,100 993.93 
279,180 76,063 72,028 4,874 152,965 642,472 281,116 80,713 82,295 986,596 4943.88 
100,088 271,110 115,635 3,995 390,740 496,126 299,426 82,011 20,971 898,534 993.51 
83,623 199,184 197,186 3,937 400,307 492,300 189, sa 87,487 ° 769,254 
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eee 


Division of Statistical and Historical fener. 


*In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, owned by mills and stored by others, 
Bureau of Census figures raised to represent all merchant mills. 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States. 
imported for feed, and dutiable flour in terms of wheat. They exclude wheat imported for 
milling in bond and export as flour, also flour free for export. Beginning with July, 1941, 
some new wheat included in commercial 
Beginning with 1937 only old crop wheat is shown in 
$For individual items see “supply’’ section of this table. 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands (Virgin Islands prior 
ttIncludes wheat used in mixed cOmmer- 


tFrom reports of Foreign 
Imports include full-duty wheat, wheat 


This is the balancing item 























CARRYOVER OF CANADIAN GRAIN AT END OF CROP YEARS 


Wheat 
84,472,580 
73,600,209 
258,072,830 
356,531,079 
594,626,019 
423,762,337 
480,129,311 
300,473,465 
102,910,853 
24,535,858 
37,048,839 
127,362,598 
213,852,118 
202,902,177 
217,657,066 
136,941,347 
138,597,835 
126,582,090 


*Preliminary. 


Oats 
67,996,649 
77,491,528 
98,255,162 

108,543,320 
149,324,136 
28,607,188 
41,563,379 
46,931,028 
48,887,155 
19,498,653 
18,266,043 
40,379,860 
26,470,703 
31,060,497 
42,044,758 
29,849,319 
63,444,729 
21,723,135 


Barley 
28,636,494 
29,937,099 
28,919,181 
45,873,970 
69,253,707 
10,821,462 
10,642,658 
12,653,875 
12,804,186 

6,630,934 

4,796,213 
10,234,224 

6,018,787 
11,092,030 
11,338,322 

7,196,655 
29,680,254 
24,637,747 


Fiaxseed 
777,034 
1,649,218 
2,932,111 
3,649,125 
3,740,121 
1,027,040 
620,313 
683,307 
118,822 
219,027 
464,967 
269,287 
312,979 
471,296 
1,179,675 
1,321,358 
833,914 
638,412 


Stocks of Canadian grain in Canada and the United States at the close of crop years 
since 1930, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


Rye 
702,034 
768,149 
2,023,933 
5,576,061 
15,277,088 
3,353,203 
4,919,122 
6,351,661 


14,419,542 
9,795,946 



























Grain 


On 


Rye— 
On 


wooden 


Terminalst 
Int. 


terminal cities. 


U. 8S. STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE 


Position 


Wheat— 


farms* 


Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Terminalst 
Merchant mills* § 
Int. mills, elevators & warehouses* § 


Total 
farms* 
mills, 


Total 


*Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. 
tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA at 40 
{Mills reporting to Bureau of the Census on milling and stocks of flour. 
$All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 


bins and in transit. 


in bu. 


elevators & warehouses® §.. 


(000’s omitted): 


Stocks of wheat and rye as prepared by the Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 








Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan.1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
1945 1946 1947 1947 1948 
384,638 361,031 365,794 610,300 427,620 
16,847 14,778 4,404 3,990 3,100 
152,043 102,131 56,256 175,069 141,889 
114,387 96,276 96,779 136,216 111,730 
160,432 108,776 119,044 196,631 110,796 
828,347 681,992 642,277 1,122,206 795,135 

9,250 6,550 4,000 13,482 7,200 
12,207 4,544 2,476 3,824 4,072 
4,133 2,221 2,028 4,325 3,155 
25,590 13,315 8,504 21,631 14,427 
tOwned by CCC stores in their own steel or 


April 27, 1948 


WHEAT USE BY CLASSES IN UNITED STATES 


Estimated supply and distribution of wheat in the United States, by classes, as calcu- 
lated by the Department of Agriculture, in million bushels: 


ALL WHEAT 





Year “aes July: 


STOCKS, SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


WHEAT SUPPLY; DISTRIBUTION, DISAPPEARANCE AND PER CAPITA CONSUMP- 















































1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946* 1947° 
Stocks, July 1 .......... 385 631 619 316 279 100 83 
rae 942 969 844 1,060 1,108 1,156 1,428 
TRARGGED  cesecesenecacess 4 1 136 42 2 0 0 
Oapeey . cs vocscccscecs 1,331 1,601 1,599 1,418 1,389 1,256 1,611 
MIRPOTESP® co ccccscvcccccs 31 34 66 153 391 400 eee 
GReTPOVEE cc ccccevecvese 631 619 316 279 100 83 i 
Domestic disappearance 669 948 1,217 986 898 773 eee 
HARD RED WINTER 
Stocks, July 1 .........+. 160 291 317 113 109 37 27 
Pn Ore ee 396 486 364 468 521 582 762 
PE scrrrcnseuines 556 777 681. , 581 630 619 789 
PR rrr 20 21 34 112 236 279 eee 
EE “o. pc scencesas os 291 317 113 109 37 27 ° 
Domestic disappearance 245 439 534 360 357 313 © 
SOFT RED WINTER 
Stocks, July 1 ......seee- 40 54 29 18 19 11 9 
Po Pe ee 204 149 125 204 213 197 242 
SOS © 6 cxwivccreatas 244 203 154 222 232 208 261 
PPT ee oe 2 1 2 10 65 27 eee 
Carry-over ......eeeeeeeee 54 29 18 19 11 9 ° 
Domestic disappearance 188 173 134 193 156 172 e 
HARD RED SPRING 
Stocks, July 1 .......2... 136 206 205 150 112 39 30 
PUCERSUEM oc ccvcccacses 202 206 227 236 221 214 247 
pe PTT eee 4 1 135 39 2 0 0 
ee eee ee ae 342 413 567 425 335 253 277 
WEPOTEB ccc ccccccesccccse 2 2 14 24 63 39 coe 
COSTF OVOP ccccccccvecves 206 205 150 112 39 30 ‘ 
Domestic disappearance 134 206 403 289 243 184 
DURUM 
Steckee, July 2 .cccccccece 25 34 27 14 8 6 9 
Production 41 42 34 30 33 36 46 
py PPP OTTTERET Te 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 
SED oc bchirdsccaser 66 76 62 47 41 41 55 
p PTT TTT 0 1 1 2 1 1 eee 
COST OVOF cc ccccccccsccs 34 27 14 8 5 9 
Domestic disappearance 32 48 47 37 35 31 
WHITE 
a ae 24 46 41 21 31 8 8 
PROGUCCION 2c ccccscsccces 99 86 94 122 120 127 131 
GUPPIY .cccccccccsees 123 132 135 143 151 135 139 
DEED. wo bce reesberee vee 7 9 16 5 36 54 eee 
C@Fry-OVOP  .ncccccseccses 46 41 21 31 8 8 
Domestic disappearance 70 82 99 107 107 73 


*Subject to revision. 
to U. S. territories. 


**Includes flour made from U. S. wheat also includes tniniate 


” 





UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF DURUM WHEAT 


Supply and distribution of durum wheat in the United States as prepared by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 

Items of supply and distribution 

Supply—Stocks, July 1— 
Farm 
Interior mills and elevators... 
Commercial 
Merchant mills 


Total domestic supply .... 
Imports 


Total supply, July-December.. 
Distribution—July-December— 
Mill grindings 
Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 
Exports 


Total 
Stocks—December 31— 

*, WPPEPETELELIETILieeri ie. 
Interior mills and elevators 
Commercial 
Merchant mills 


Total 
Imports, January-June 


Total supply, January-June ... 
Distribution, January-June— 

Mill grindings 

Seed requirements 

Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 

Exports 


Total 


Stocks, June 30 


*All states. 
reported. 


tNegligible. 


























tCanadian durum shipped 


into the United States. 


1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1946-46 1946-47 1947-48 
13,956 12,035 6,807 5,399 2,149 2,718 
10,407 5,958 1,103 1,357 335 611 

5,464 2,497 2,203 276 1,598 2,077 
4,429 6,441 4,178 1,104 841 3,501 
34,256 26,931 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 
41,836 34,265 30,328 33,285 36,337 44,616 
76,092 61,196 44,619 41,421 41,260 53,523 
t +840 $3,093 $1,192 +350 sees 
76,092 62,036 47,712 42,613 41,610 53,523 
11,138 11,236 12,770 12,664 11,429 13,997 
16,830 14,209 6,419 5,525 1,234 1,881 
cove caee one eves eos 4,640 
27,968 25,445 19,189 18,189 12,663 20,518 
26,868 20,687 18,293 17,645 18,938 23,200 
11,487 6,335 4,685 3,025 4,017 3,608 
4,332 2,939 1,185 652 835 2,648 
5,437 6,630 4,360 3,102 5,157 3,549 
48,124 36,591 28,523 24,424 28,947 33,005 
+469 $2,027 $1,257 $345 1 cece 
48,593 38,618 29,780 24,769 28,947 
12,742 9,173 13,261 9,579 9,936 
2,976 2,931 2,826 3,482 3,852 
5,944 12,223 6,557 6,785 5,331 
ee cece 921 
21,662 24,327 21,644 19,846 20,040 
26,931 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 


{Not 





U. 8. WHEAT STOCKS BY CLASSES, 


JULY 1 


Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses, together with stock 
held on farms on July 1, 1946, and 1947, by 
classes as reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Aver. 

Class— 1936-45 1946 1947 
Hard red winter... 50,126 15,927 14,149 
Soft red winter... 18,107 9,393 8,111 
Hard red spring... 49,297 16,969 19,502 
DGPEME. cciccccess 10,235 2,484 3,294 
WRIRG ccccccccces 17,332 5,209 5,168 

Totals cescecses 145,097 49,982 60,224 


Cable Language Abbreviations 


Abbreviations used by cable companies, in 
cablegrams, written immediately before ad- 


dress, 


in accordance with stipulations of 


European governments, are as follows: 
CDE—Indicates message is in code. 


LC—Indicates message 


country of origin—deferred rate, 
in language of 


LCD—Indicates message 


destination. 


LOCF—Indicates message in 


guage. 


NLT—Night letter. 


PLT—Post 


letter telegram 


in language of 


French lan- 


available to 


Canada, Newfoundland and St. Pierre Mique- 


lon. 


RP—Reply paid. 
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UNITED STATES STOCKS OF WHEAT 
Quarterly Wheat Stocks April 1, 1947 


Stocks of wheat by states in interior mills, elevators and warehouses on April 1, 1946, 
and 1947, with the 1936-45 averages, and stocks of wheat stored in merchant mills, off 
farms, with total in all positions, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Figures in bushels (000’s omitted): 











In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, April 1 mills totalt positionst 
Average April 1, April 1, April 1, 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 
New England .......... 274 295 125 ° 156 162 
za rer 855 721 817 4,918 9,802 10,706 
New Jersey ..........5% 111 68 ® ° 156 436 
Pennsylvania ........... 636 272 292 660 986 4,570 
| RA ese ers 1,593 858 846 4,334 5,771 9,653 
DE «o's 0 6.n.400.064 eb60 1,530 472 362 1,728 2,200 3,833 
FRED ne ccccacceccceccs 1,398 652 264 3,606 4,827 5,707 
DEE - oc hasse'w's 464-0 08 a 1,283 1,089 1,047 1,009 2,056 5,261 
. Sere 296 83 * * 3,685 4,590 
ps eee eee 4,039 910 1,548 7,906 14,110 20,609 
Serre ee 735 132 192 1,324 1,901 2,232 
WEE. ve due ese senvess 1,186 279 407 6,070 12,540 14,042 
North Dakota 17,719 5,507 15,730 1,551 17,281 55,033 
South Dakota 4,569 1,950 4,535 213 4,748 20,175 
Nebraska ma 3,807 1,762 2,443 2,188 5,746 13,907 
BED (evccecwacceideccs 13,052 4,420 6,250 11,690 23,395 36,401 
PI ne enc cessesene 36 12 11 23 34 83 
Sere eee 240 85 74 447 595 1,181 
WHER. SR cRiaweesgevese 271 110 105 640 761 1,919 
West Virginia .......... 46 16 17 §1 68 413 
North Carolina ........ 120 92 77 409 486 1,432 
South Carolina ......... 27 60 5 119 124 313 
CE conde 0 enseseea cs 37 87 39 50 89 256 
pr 597 129 110 1,024 1,169 1,335 
, ll Pe ee ee 346 120 64 910 1,100 1,352 
FS ee 10 15 * ad 81 97 
pO Pe $32 49 12 bd 12 22 
pO ree 19 19 15 ese 15 44 
RRL. cb cccaccsosens re oes eee ose 1,018 1,018 
GD, Skok Sock ehe eee 3,918 803 705 3,300 5,197 8,286 
TOD cecisccesessvccese 4,575 427 424 4,872 9,119 10,692 
0 es ee 6,440 1,622 5,540 1,576 7,116 21,467 
SEE Wigabcoceecsgiases 5,765 2,106 2,790 931 3,721 7,554 
CO ee 100 33 bd e 185 844 
GED -bbdenscoceeenes 1,738 930 740 1,465 2,268 6,347 
ME BUGS sivccecerce 66 25 10 40 50 195 
pO RP eee ie 113 31 34 61 95 123 
CREE sec cscveveccicrvcecs 645 590 650 975 1,912 3,169 
MEME - cc ccccecccceedos 56 14 45 ese 45 127 
Washington ............ 15,896 6,268 9,831 2,517 14,022 20,259 
GUE. ccccccsccvccvess 5,892 2,415 4,200 1,303 6,775 8,788 
COMBCCMIA occesccccccces 2,457 949 856 620 1,479 2,109 
Unallocated* .........+. oes eee 233 4,075 2,903 2,903 
United States ...... 102,508 36,477 61,443 72,605 169,789 309,644 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, farm stocks, commercial 
stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and a preliminary estimate of those 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. which are in transit. {Short-time average. 
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UNITED STATES STOCKS OF WHEAT 
Quarterly Wheat Stocks, Oct. 1, 1947 


Stocks of wheat by states in interior mills, elevators and warehouses on Oct. 1, 1946, 
and 1947, with the 1936-45 averages, and stocks of wheat stored in merchant mills, off 
farms, with total in all positions, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Figures in bushels (000’s omitted): 











In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, Oct. 1 mills totalt positionst 
Average ‘ Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 

we” are 253 190 197 bd 528 545 
DOD EME be ce% cb cacéese 1,321 687 1,270 7,032 21,441 26,584 
rear 153 105 112 bd 658 1,684 
POBMSPVIVEMIA 206 ce ccccee 1,233 800 780 1,210 4,208 15,567 
DE, bbe baCave si s0ve0 oe 3,246 3,082 4,532 8,580 18,947 40,097 
SEE, oe bG 660000 0¥ ase 3,115 1,436 2,166 3,764 7,283 18,420 
EE +. PUV eb ek 04 en eees 2,922 1,019 3,535 5,074 16,818 24,108 
PPP 1,991 2,234 3,551 2,410 5,961 22,491 
. |. AS er i 423 159 112 ad 7,160 9,626 
BEDE, cc ccccccrccces 5,298 2,743 2,243 8,957 21,619 37,832 
EE coh T0600 vecRgeee 1,263 428 639 1,821 7,252 8,405 
, PTT err eee 2,543 1,158 1,655 12,479 48,709 57,537 
North Dakota ......... 26,502 26,502 26,975 1,255 28,230 136,073 
South Dakota .......... 6,436 6,550 5,871 229 6,100 45,179 
Nebraska ae 5,890 9,333 3,727 19,804 64,572 
Kansas 22,567 33,499 24,870 99,085 240,378 

Delaware 27 72 73 145 4 
CO Baer er 558 314 316 647 4,071 6,298 
pee eee 477 361 277 1,300 1,769 5,960 
West Virginia ......... 71 41 18 89 107 1,345 
North Carolina ......... 296 117 264 915 1,179 5,180 
South Carolina ........ 91 48 7 480 487 1,837 
CE. i064 dane + teas 0O% 47 43 94 112 206 1,579 
pS TTT eee 1,368 255 358 3,575 5,016 6,299 
A Perr 915 261 452 1,842 3,962 5,474 
Alabama .......... eects 24 16 31 bd 210 249 
PE. cn00seenenece 31 23 24 ° 49 233 
MUD oc cc cccccecess 32 23 10 eee 10 202 
BEE 0c ccc bccesesee ese eae es coe 200 200 
SO. cc cc cesecense 7,890 7,595 13,200 7,502 37,708 64,939 
- are we 8,557 8,616 15,562 12,467 42,489 73,550 
SEE. a's 0468 poasetane 11,018 11,486 10,969 4,000 14,969 52,652 
DARING 5:6. 6465540 0 Rea. 12,931 11,840 13,525 2,210 15,735 29,892 
Se 202 158 143 373 516 4,519 
CEE cévaccasdeceves 3,530 3,200 5,676 2,389 8,937 40,887 
New Mexico .....cccscecs 164 40 500 100 600 3,606 
PPT eee 223 108 113 219 332 450 
BE Wie -644 06 80.0% ods sees 1,002 1,360 1,400 2,996 5,980 10,871 
PE Act Caeecerreewns 120 185 81 he 81 694 
WUMECOM. coc ccccsaces 34,644 39,808 27,966 4,011 34,644 48,318 
ee ee 12,341 12,800 8,400 2,144 13,056 18,100 
GISUOER. 6c ccccnctssves 4,765 3,077 1,893 1,049 2,945 5,110 
WMIIOOMGOEe cccccccccee 0% ——. Kis 6,315 3,990 3,990 
United States ...... 188,988 177,351 197,821 136,216 513,906 1,141,869 
Unallocated® .....ceesee eee 6,315 3,990 3,990 


in interior mills, elevators and warchouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. which are in transit. {Short-time average. 





UNITED STATES STOCKS OF WHEAT 
Quarterly Wheat Stocks, July 1, 1947 


Stocks of wheat by states in interior mills, elevators and warehouses on July 1, 1946, 
and 1947, with the 1936-45 averages, and stocks of wheat stored in merchant mills, off 
farms, with total in all positions, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Figures in bushels (000’s omitted): 











In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, July 1 mills totalt positionst 
Average July 1, July 1, July 1, 
State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 
New England .......... 217 64 94 14 237 238 
MEE TOG” sc cccicccsese 623 233 402 2,695 4,995 5,447 
NOU GOSUON codnccecesce 74 29 45 bd 164 257 
Pennsylvania ..........-. 296 70 120 180 1,062 2,555 
CORED -caccccccsesesesecce 728 279 143 1,570 1,727 3,425 
REE, GAs sgeeedbescccs 794 144 66 480 557 1,299 
TERMED SS eccetcctcecess 640 68 130 968 1,243 1,536 
Michigan .......ssseeee¢ 637 140 432 358 790 *2,278 
WHEE cecoscéccccece 268 36 56 ° 2,138 2,704 
ere 2,876 413 376 3,813 5,705 7,601 
IGE ee cosccentaccsecece 546 38 97 519 621 787 
BEBE co ccccncseceoses 572 54 76 1,668 2,157 2,814 
North Dakota .......... 11,115 1,500 2,200 928 3,128 13,615 
South Dakota .......... 2,984 630 1,005 94 1,099 6,089 
PE, sc owccapesoccee 2,076 231 237 536 778 3,045 
i See 5,242 500 926 2,700 4,025 6,193 
Delaware .....seeeseees 19 0 7 3 10 16 
.  , SET E TET 95 20 33 ° 1,002 1,075 
VERRIER cc ccccccccccsces 127 34 33 130 538 
West Virginia ......... 24 2 3 26 29 179 
North Carolina ......... 82 9 38 39 77 424 
South Carolina ......... 13 1 1 7 s 143 
GOGRPBER cccccvecscccsececs 23 1 4 40 44 96 
MOGGEGE  cciccccscsccss 307 4 14 188 208 291 
TORMOMMBO oc ccccesegeces 93 17 18 205 229 307 
ARGDGERE. ccsceccccccsoes 27 . ° 7 8 15 
eee $24 ° rs ° 4 5 
ArkamnSas .....- see eeeeee 25 6 3 3 5 
Louisiana .......-ses+65 ° “s ow . 300 300 
ORIMMOMA 2ccccccsccvccs 1,126 ° 13 248 261 1,144 
TH RSS Seseccccccededce 1,506 19 4 131 185 
BEGG, 6066 ccccwcecsse 3,752 1,020 966 1,148 2,114 7,106 
TGRRO ccveccsvoccccecsss 2,892 564 217 277 494 1,714 
WHERE cbccccccccccse 47 18 13 87 100 347 
CORMTMRS crcccccccsovses 694 77 124 ~ 457 599 1,526 
New Mexico ........+++. 2 2 15 5 20 107 
ADEE Sect dove cesesdes 44 ° bd nd 12 18 
DOME ewecedtc ccsccesses 382 700 615 260 885 1,304 
NGGRBB “oct cc ndveeesse 2 2 5 eve 5 35 
Washington ............ 1,833 587 800 1,808 3,607 4,387 
OPEIEEE 6s ccetccccvccdbce 3,102 405 210 799 1,332 1,961 
CalifOrmia ......ccccrece 945 421 244 148 392 618 
OUnallocated* .........+. eee 48 12 2,062 500 600 
United States ..... 62,912 8,376 9,797 24,591 43,017 83,444 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, farm stocks, commercial 
stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp. which are in transit. {Short-time average. 





DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT CROPS IN CANADA 


Distribution of Canadian wheat crops in the last seven crop years, August 1-July 31, 
as compiled from statistics supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
PEE Gacsicheosabenessee 540,190 314,825 656,684 284,460 416,635 318,512 413,726 
Carry-over of wheat at July 31 300,473 480,129 423,752 594,626 356,531 268,073 73,600 
Imports, wheat & wheat flour 29 3 433 75 
Available for distribution 
Domestic use— 


123 404 § 16 
840,786 794,983 980,439 879,519 773,570 576,660 487,341 


Human consumption .... 48,900 48,000 60,000 50,000 50,000 66,000 53,000 
Animal feed ............ 48,100 70,000 94,000 92,500 83,462 67,854 72,325 
Seed requirements ....... 28,250 28,000 22,000 30,000 30,000 32,800 33,000 
Industrial use (alcohol).. eevee coee 5,000 7,500 8,700 6,000 1,000 


Remainder for export and 
COITY-OVEF . 2... cece cceees 715,536 648,983 809,439 699,519 601,408 413,706 327,016 
Exports, wheat & wheat flour 231,206 225,828 214,701 343,755 342,946 340,106 242,543 





UNITED STATES STOCKS OF WHEAT 
Quarterly Wheat Stocks, Jan. 1, 1948 
Stocks of wheat by states in interior mills, elevators and warehouses on Jan. 1, 1947, 
and 1948, with the 1937-46 averages, and stocks of wheat stored in merchant mills, off 
farms, with total in all positions, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Figures in bushels (000’s omitted): 





In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, Jan. 1 mills totalt positionst 
Average Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
New England .......... 265 209 144 18 1,173 1,173 
ae , Sere 1,331 844 1,170 10,607 27,449 30,601 
We” SOCMOY vecccsccacee 116 105 80 ° 3,812 * 4,450 
Pennsylvania ........... 872 545 590 735 4,023 11,604 
DD. Se ebe6e shen cee seses 2,285 1,643 2,634 bd 13,189 26,427 
PEE, cccacecccccceses 2,110 776 1,476 2,746 4,791 10,163 
BERUGED cc ccccecccccccess 2,081 407 1,586 3,527 10,989 13,271 
BRIORIGER cc cccsccccccces 1,731 2,687 2,597 2,095 4,692 16,612 
EE 608-600-640 08% 68 380 122 82 ° 3,684 5,360 
Minnesota ........-..++. 4,662 1,533 1,393 7,885 13,504 22,789 
BOWE ccccscccccesscecees 996 829 311 1,453 3,973 4,331 
PEBOUETE cc cdcccccccccece 1,906 481 710 9,646 41,734 46,133 
North Dakota .......... 23,090 16,083 12,200 1,383 13,583 93,904 
South Dakota .......... 5,798 4,070 2,660 179 2,839 31,262 
INGHORBEER ccccccscsccccee 4,978 5,800 4,837 2,108 10,413 42,018 
PEED oo accesececcasees 18,899 19,910 23,163 19,700 68,031 165,510 
POOUNPOTO ccccccccsccecs 62 40 43 36 79 177 
BEEWERINE coccsoceccsoens 359 132 174 517 4,851 5,783 
WEEE, oc cesecccecesecs 383 247 161 741 1,161 3,547 
West Virginia ......... 63 43 19 62 81 927 
North Carolina ......... 194 94 134 725 859 3,478 
South Carolina ......... 56 7 6 374 380 946 
Pre ree 45 60 48 72 120 758 
DEE occdeeacesecse 904 183 269 2,820 3,685 4,100 
ol, eee es ee 636 191 256 1,267 2,182 2,909 
AIBDATIR cc cccccsccssecs 15 9 19 ° 107 129 
pe $35 20 14 * 29 121 
PEE 56 tA SHR Oe eas 0k 31 14 11 sa 11 85 
BAER, ccccccccccccce eee ese ees re 1,619 1,619 
Oklahoma ........-.++6. 6,150 2,978 7,726 5,276 26,852 43,609 
OED ccwcicsccvcccceces 6,824 3,920 10,139 9,737 33,878 57,489 
MHOMEAMR ccccccccccccess 9,425 6,805 5,401 3,034 8,435 38,025 
BED sé cccvovcccccevess 9,878 7,060 6,596 1,423 8,019 15,985 
Wyoming .....-.eeeeeee 131 217 276 ° 567 3,816 
Colorado ...ccrseeoscees 2,774 2,010 3,599 2,400 6,599 27,858 
New Mexico ........... 100 20 550 650 3,099 
BEE ct deecerecéiveces 82 77 68 114 182 223 
WHEE we cstdoeveiccsesces 792 810 1,200 2,181 4,438 8,721 
POD. we deere coccceces 73 130 75 re 75 381 
Washington ............ 26,341 27,334 14,015 4,104 21,397 29,167 
GORGE ci Seve dcwdcssscns 9,530 8,900 3,300 2,310 8,056 10,650 
California ........-+.++05 3,612 1,709 1,064 1,157 2,224 2,825 
Unallocated* ........... eee ees ee 11,298 3,100 3,100 
United States ...... 149,980 119,044 110,796 111,730 367,515 795,135 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp., which are in transit. tShort-time average. 





FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 
Stocks of wheat flour and rye held by mills, including flour in transit and flour both 
sold and unsold, in sacks, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce; rye flour reported only from June 30, 1946: 


Wheat Rye Wheat Rye 
1947— flour flour 1945— flour flour 
DOG. Bh cscvccsscs 5,912,000 107,000 ao Et BEET Tee 6,012,457 97,705 
BORE. BO cccccccese 4,946,000 103,000 SB eee Resaees ** “peeeus 
TOMO BO cccoccices 4,384,000 61,367 1944— 
March 31 ........ 5,570,000 73,620 WOR GE .cecccsees 6.007,066 $$ # $|«|« sccses 
1946— Sept. 30 ..ccsseee Greases  —«_s«- fanseve 
DOC. BL cuccccccce 6,304,000 81,390 Gee BG. i odesees> G7OR.Tee = =———i(i wep eee 
Sept. 30 ..cccsecee 4,322,000 68,330 March 31 ........ S.336,090 j= scecoce 
June 30 ..ccccees 1,776,000 8,610 1943—. 
March 31 ........ 4,675,000 104,830 Dec. 31 TCLs 0 ti‘(i‘é ws 
1945— Bept. 30 O70R868 8 = ws beve 
WG. BO cicccvecce 6,662,352 111,540 June 30 .. 0.907.739 $$&== ssscve 
Sept. 30 .......6+- 6,162,940 106,048 March 31 Ds, - ion dhedag 
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UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF RYE 
Supply and distribution of rye in the United States as prepared by the Production and Marketing Administration of the United States 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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--—Stocks at beginning of period——, -—— Disappearance ‘ culture reports the supply and distribution 
Year and Com- Interior Produc- Im- Total Uses for Milled Ex- of wheat in the United States by crop years 
quarter Farm mercial mills Total tion portst supply alcohol for flour* Feed Seed portst Total beusnaing July 1, in bushels (000,000's 
1942-43— GmaiSted) ¢ 
’ ees See 17,034 29,134 52,929 177 $2,240 1,255 1,909 15,144 3,455 re 21,763 n 
oe Rites 42,000 18,477 60,477 aes 7 60,484 422 2,025 4,192 3,456 beau 10,095 ¢ e8 28 
Jan.-March .... 30,500 19,889 50,389 7 50,396 259 2,367 5,098 401 13 8,138 ro 38 “s = 
April-June 21,800 20,458 42,268 cove 1,299 43,557 153 2,469 2,124 200 2 4,948 4 - 3 38 a to 
Season ...... 12,100 17,034 29,134 62,929 1,490 83,553 2,089 8,770 26,558 7,512 15 44,944 be : 2 E E¢ & S 
3-44— $4 a 6 o> se °F 
July-Bept. coos 16,800 22,309 8,505 47,114 28,680 155 75,949 2,409 2,518 15,225 2,812 10 22,974 3 to EZ» 3) qe = a 
Oct-Dec. ...+- 21,500 22,907 8,568 62,975 “ASR 610 53,585 1,020 2,385 5,206 2,812 64 11,477 $6 $5 & $8 $8 » 
Jan.-March .... 13,500 21,051 7,557 42,108 3,587 45,695 360 2,344 7,022 327 23 10,076 es I 3° 2 . n gz 2 
April-June 8,325 21,148 6,146 35,619 ecve 3,962 39,581 721 1,971 5,718 163 23 8,596 1947... 84 1,365 1,449 **848 601 os 
Season ...... 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 28,680 8,314 84,108 4,510 9,218 33,171 6,114 110 53,123) so46 100 1,153 1.253 769 400 84 
1944-45— 1945 279 1,108 1,387 898 389 100 
July-Sept. 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 22,625 670 54,180 5,047 1,871 11,013 2,681 t 20,612 1944 317 1,060 1,377 987 lll 279 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 13,959 14,728 4,881 33,568 eete 2,629 36,197 3,706 2,207 2,014 2,680 t 10,607 = 4943 619 844 1,463 1,216 §—70 317 
Jan.-March .... 9,250 12,207 4,133 25,590 225 25,815 709 1,914 3,443 291 6,357 1942 631 969 1,600 948 33 619 
April-June 5,668 10,252 3,538 19,458 tnge 625 20,083 901 2,189 1,911 175 2,741 7,917 = 4941. 385 942 1,327 668 28 631 
Season ...... 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 22,525 4,149 57,659 10,363 8,181 18,381 5,827 2,741 45,493 1940 se 280 815 1,095 676 34 385 
1945-46— 1939... 250 741 991 663 48 280 
July-Sept. 3,030 6,599 2,537 12,166 23,952 789 36,907 4,253 2,055 5,481 2,049 2,075 15,913 1938... 153 920 1,073 714 109 260 
Oct.-Dec. ....-. 12,961 4,732 3,301 20,994 eee 1,080 22,074 2,260 2,051 1,279 2,049 1,120 8,759 1937... §83 874 957 701 103 153 
Jan.-March .... 6,550 4,544 2,221 13,315 60 13,375 1,204 2,072 1,124 237 1,267 5,894 1936... 140 630 770 $689 §—22 103 
April-June 2,989 3,113 1,379 7,481 exe 67 7,548 599 1,460 1,380 119 1,713 5,271 1935... 146 628 774 662 {—28 140 
Season ...... 3,030 6,599 2,537 12,166 23,952 1,996 38,114 8,316 7,638 9,264 4,454 6,165 36,837 *stocks 1909-22 partly estimated to in- 
1946-47— clude same positions as currently reported. 
July-Sept. 1,050 322 905 2,277 18,685 45 21,007 500 1,363 3,796 2,171 79 7,909 tIncludes sa in terms of wheat and in- 
GOOG, cccee 9,759 1,126 2,213 13,098 ecce 820 13,918 907 1,610 700 2,171 126 5,414 cludes shipments to territories of the United 
Jan.-March .... 4,000 2,476 2,028 8,604 457 8,961 1,573 1,626 434 252 0 3,885 States; the latter has usually been between 
April-June 1,693 2,139 1,244 5,076 eves 319 5,395 1,255 1,015 285 126 368 3,049 2 and 4 million bushels a year. tDiffers 
Season ...... 1,050 322 905 2,277 18,685 1,641 22,603 4,235 5,514 5,215 4,720 573 20,257 from complete figure by one due to round- 
1947-48— ing. {Net imports. §1909-36, some new 
July-Sept. ..... 600 1,024 122 2,346 25,405 729 27,780 71,200 1,468 1,295 12,275 196 6,434 wheat included in commercial and merchant 
OGt.<ISG. ccace 13,174 3,824 4,348 21,346 ones eege ones eoes esee bas eeee cove eee mill stocks; 1937 to date, only old crop 
* 4 
*Calculated from trade sources related to the census reports. tLess than 500 bu. {tGrain only. {Preliminary. cd tee tor Cn oe aor ak —. 
feed. 
World Wheat Carry-Over 
Estimated world carry-over of wheat in 
UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF OATS four major exporting countries on or about 
Supply and distribution of oats in the United States as prepared by the Production and Marketing Administration of the United States a pad, Fe ee ee ps 
Department of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
euncte-ete Distribution figures are in millions of bushels: 
ae, (a 
Year and Int. mills Commer- Produc- Total Feed & bs er tnt ment “—> a Total 
quarter Farms and elevs. cial Total tion Imports supply Exports Seed residual* Total 83 115 125 56 379 
1942-43— 10 104 115 68 387 
July-Sept. ...... 192,165 ....06. 2,109 194,274 1,342,681 688 1,537,643 146 6,173 405,169 410,488 a4 ana 175 50 818 
Oct.-DOG. cecceecs >, A) > eer 10,123 1,137,166 §« = secooe 8,241 1,135,396 5,173 246,367 251,624 317 398 290 159 1,164 
Jan.-March ..... San =—i(‘(<( 9,543 883.773 j j ecrvoce 19,296 903,068 20,690 375,926 396,641 622 630 288 200 1,740 
April-June ...... rs 8 8=«—§.4aeese 6,182 606,437 = sevoae 28,599 635,026 72,415 222,281 294,719 632 449 238 142 1,461 
BORBON cecccces >i) S| Sri 2,109 194,274 1,342,681 56,824 1,593,779 278 103,451 1,249,743 1,353,472 385 617 201 75 1,178 
1943-44— 280 322 102 135 839 
July-Sept. ...... 232,561 18,724 7,746 259,031 1,139,831 18,111 1,416,973 3 5,213 422,325 427,572 251 126 264 65 7106 
OSC ROR, sevice 928,927 44,067 16,407 989,401 ° 10,778 1,000,179 q 5,213 244,248 249,500 154 38 99 62 353 
Jan.-March ..... 702,858 31,928 15,893 760,679 = = = seccce 9,453 760,132 129 20,851 298,226 319,206 83 63 61 52 249 
April-June ...... 414,372 21,116 5,438 440,926 j= aeeoce 37,915 478,841 72,977 197,770 270,773 141 162 14 53 430 
BORGON wc ccccse 232,561 18,724 7,746 259,031 1,139,831 76,257 1,475,119 228 104,254 1,162,569 1,267,051 146 230 107 68 651 
1944-45— 273 224 145 101 743 
July-Sept. ...... 184,969 16,552 6,547 208,068 1,149,260 16,791 1,374,119 64 5,461 375,377 380,902 382 237 98 710 7187 
Oct.-Dec. ....... 932,761 43,128 17,328 OOSSRT cecses 16,380 1,009,597 72 5,461 219,876 225,409 391 160 73 68 682 
Jan.-March ..... 734,449 34,757 14,982 784,188 14,218 798,406 70 21,843 316,815 338,728 328 157 94 17 656 
April-June ...... 421,834 29,247 8,597 469,678 = = = .ucece 20,559 480,237 44 76,451 169,329 245,824 Compiled as follows: 
eee 184,969 16,652 6,547 208,068 1,149,260 67,948 1,425,276 250 109,216 1,081,397 1,190,863 United States—Stocks on farms, in in- 
1945-46— 
July-Sept. ..... 207,317 17,492 ~—-9,604 234,413 1,535,676 13,281. 1,783,370 650 5,599 400,332 Pee gh mg pig ee es 
Oct.-Dec. ....... 1,277,410 55,824 43,555 1,376,789 ...... 5,980 1,382,769 2,853 5,598 309,243 317,694 ana elevators, and Commodity Credit Corp. 
Jan.-March ..... 976,631 41,749 46,695 1,065,075 = ...... 1,721 1,066,796 10,089 22,395 408,737 441,381 stocks not otherwise tcuaed, 
April-June ...... 571,372 30,313 23,890 ON rere 496 626,071 4,699 78,382 251,278 334,359 Canada—Carry-over July 31, plus net ex- 
Season ........ 207,317 = 17,492 9,604 234,413 1,535,676 21,478 1,791,567 18,291 111,974 1,369,590 1,499,855 ports and estimated retention of flour for 
1946-47— July. 
July-Sept. ...... 274,862 13,697 3,153 291,712 1,509,867 104 1,801,683 6,212 5,080 568,897 580,189 7 q us 
ons gt gull 1,155,691 45,484 20,319 1,221,494 amie 234 1,221,728 $8,199 5,080 267,471 280,750 nee ak cutee’ ate ani 
Jan.-March ..... 898,828 32,992 9,158 Oe ae 464 941,442 $1,973 20,320 347,687 369,980 tion, July 1 to Dec. 31. 
April-June ...... 536,787 28,354 6,321 571,462 RtbneR 122 571,584 4,166 71,120 217,960 293,246 Australia—Carry-over on Dec. 1, plus net 
Season ........ 274,862 13,697 3,153 291,712 1,509,867 924 1,802,503 20,550 101,600 1,402,015 1,524,165  oxports and estimated domestic consump- 
1947-48— . tion July 1 to Nov. 30. 
July-Sept. ...... 259,148 14,152 5,038 278,338 1,231,561 32 1,509,931 t2,971 5,600 449,292 457,863 *Includes United States wheat in Canada. 
Oot.-DOG. cccccece 977,544 47,880 26,644 SQGRCCe bresee 4 seseere #60066 an)? ) a <7.) ee) 


Imports and exports are grain only. Interior mills and elevator stocks 
which during the war years was estimated at 45 million bushels, 
in commercial exports by U. 


S. Bureau of Census. 


include merchant mill stocks. 


*Includes oats used for oatmeal 


tIncludes shipments for military relief feeding which are not reported 





ment of Agriculture, 





UNITED STATES 


eo Bpp 
cot -Carry-over October— —- 
Gov't Interior 
Year steel & mills, 
beginning Terminal wooden elevs. 
October Farm market* binst & whses.f Total 

262,148 17,919 280,067 
192,451 24,913 217,364 
87,232 6,894 94,126 
142,371 4,42 146,792 
134,403 4,855 139,258 
162,577 5,586 168,163 
251,697 18,705 270,402 
326,770 59,791 386,561 
273,931 63,803 337,734 
61,367 3,42 64,788 
171,561 4,325 175,886 
60,004 5,651 65,655 
351,539 9,899 vite 361,438 
553,793 14,947 15,000 583,740 
641,444 41,179 105,000 687,623 
473,540 39,137 132,000 644,677 
422,026 38,641 30,021 -++. 490,688 
355,224 7,452 477 20,948 384,101 
202,670 7,478 534 20,313 230,995 
293,419 4,674 19 17,198 315,310 
153,003 4,944 14,979 172,926 
258,347 7,910 23,134 289,391 





ly- —-——— 


Production 


for all 
purposes 
2,546,972 
2,616,120 
2,665,516 
2,515,937 
2,080,130 
2,575,927 
2,930,352 
2,397,593 
1,448,920 
2,299,363 
1,505,689 
2,642,978 
2,548,753 
2,580,985 
2,457,146 
2,651,889 
3,068,562 
2,965,980 
3,088,110 
2,880,933 
3,249,950 
2,400,952 








a oes 


Dry-process products 


Total 
supply 
2,830,789 
9 





SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


Supply and distribution of corn in the United States as prepared from reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


CORN 





Break- 
fast 
foods** 


8,385 
9,676 
10,968 
10,786 
10,605 
8,688 
6,771 
6,019 
5,267 
6,038 
6,810 
6,981 
7,151 
7,200 
9,000 
10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
12,000 
11,000 
12,000 


*Compiled from reports of the Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. 


try points; additional government stocks are included in reports for other positions. 
Census. 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Bureau of the 


exports are grain only. 


$Preliminary. 
the calendar year following the 


corn harvest. 


calendar year following the corn harvest. 
ttCompiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


liquors 
year. 


Corn 
meal 
etc.tt 


51,810 
54,256 
56,702 
51,502 
46,303 
44,624 
42,945 


42,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
62,000 
55,000 
63,000 





Depart- 

Distribution 
Alcohol & Stocks 
distilled end of 
spiritstt Seed{{ Exports] year 
8,383 17,582 15,928 217,364 
6,189 17,928 19,204 94,126 
9,802 17,702 40,581 146,792 
9,966 18,556 8,074 139,258 
2,454 19,529 2,380 168,163 
4,848 20,183 3,848 270,402 
5,818 19,612 8,291 386,661 
12,045 17,958 4,266 337,734 
22,904 17,852 701 64,788 
34,985 18,207 511 175,886 
31,974 17,005 136 65,655 
18,376 15,858 139,475 361,438 
17,962 14,728 33,880 583,740 
19,562 13,621 43,828 687,623 
25,731 12,715 14,554 644,677 
54,652 12,371 19,606 490,688 
41,584 13,140 4,805 §§363,153 
10,482 13,298 9,997 230,995 
36,986 12,498 16,611 315,310 
27,513 12,506 ***19,874 172,926 


12,002 ***126,812 289,391 


tOwned by Commodity Credit Corp. at coun- 


tNot available prior to 1943. 
Imports include grain equivalent of corn meal and flour; 
**Estimated quantities (based on census data) used in making prepared breakfast foods during 
ttEstimated quantities used in producing corn meal, flour, hominy and grits during the 


{Compiled from reports 


Does not include livestock feeds or industrial products produced in the dry milling industry. 


Does not 
Data for 1926 are on the basis of the year beginning July. 


include corn products used 


$§Stocks at interior mills, elevators and warehouses not included in computing 1942-43 disappearance, 
tary relief feeding abroad, 


in the production of fermented malt 
{Estimated on basis of acreage planted during the following crop 
***Includes exports for mili- 


Includes small quantities of new wheat 
prior to 1937. 

tIncludes Canadian wheat in the United 
States. 

tPreliminary. 





U.S. Quarterly Grain Stocks on Farms 
Stocks of wheat, corn and oats held on 
farms for all purposes on the first of each 





month specified, in thousand bushels, as 

estimated by the U. S. Department of Agri 

culture: 

Wheat— Jan April July Oct. 
BOGS. GBT,630 cesses ec6esst b660¢ 
1947. 365,794 139,851 40,477 610,30/ 
1946. 361,031 198,481 41,606 551,66: 
1945. 390,990 238,386 89,405 617,82 
1944 382,726 219,679 103,742 632,27/ 
1943 494,662 325,387 188,675 523,81 
1942 372,809 269,145 163,700 644,14 
1941. 280,840 193,244 87,366 488,31) 
1940. 234,514 153,776 83,146 369,447 
1939. 280,088 189,090 90,838 332,215 
1938. 208,51 124,652 69,113 401,41 
1937. 128,314 71,463 1,851 326,50 
1936. 169,390 98,978 43,988 225,50 

Corn— ‘ 

2068. L,0RF,O0R ccccss ‘ec0sss eevee 
1947. 2,136,640 1,276,32 677,375 254,21 
1946. 1,858,960 1,032,856 496,928 153,00 
1945. 2,123,101 1,325,152 738,591 303,13 
1944. 1,968,522 1,093,080 561,181 206,62 
1943. 2,277,332 1,374,748 799,235 359,313 
1942. 2,016,404 1,289,588 761,363 423,755 
1941. 1,837,512 1,199,139 764,464 474,622 
1940. 1,914,184 1,273,015 853,223 648,62 
1939. 1,819,710 1,204,229 836,921 546,05 
1938. 1,673,221 1,071,120 642,922 353,19¢ 
1987. 806,935 409,074 155,115 60,57 
1936. 1,342,908 816,068 394,794 175,22 

Oats— 

1948 i: Ses ee ee eee 
1947 892,282 257,099 964,34 
1946 976,631 274,862 1,147,71 
1945 742,633 209,400 1,277,41 
1944 704,811 185,293 950,86 
1943 887,575 235,060 930,12: 
1942 751,428 192,398 1,132,93 
1941. 796,448 220,048 962,329 
1940. 593,865 143,488 1,026,452 
1939. 695,695 184,877 762,506 
1938. 698,431 196,065 864,323 
1937. 482,168 . 88,156 904,790 
1936. 771,462 493,787 246,952 682,920 
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610,30: 
551,662 
517,823 
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644,14: 
488,31! 
369,447 
332,21; 
401,411 
326,50" 
225,50 
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CENSUS DATA ON THE UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL BAKING INDUSTRY 


(No Census of Manufactures Since 1939) 


UNITED STATES CENSUS DATA ON 


ESTABLISHMENTS MANUFACTURING BREAD 


AND OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS EXCEPT BISCUIT AND CRACKERS, CLASSIFIED 
INTO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERIES: 1939 


“Bread and Other Bakery Products (Except Biscuit, Crackers and Pretzels)" Industry 


cr——Reported by bakeries classified as—— 



















Wholesale 
Total for and retail 
Item— the industry Wholesale only Retailonly combined 
Number of establishments ........ 18,043 2,569 8,978 6,496 
Number of retail shops operated... 16,590 ecccce 10,159 6,431 
Number of house-to-house retail P 
routes operated ......+sees- 18,421 eoccce 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members .... 18,783 2,294 9,550 6,939 
Persons reported by manufacturing 
industries, total ........... 247,591 74,527 67,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of corporations 3,094 1,084 650 1,360 
Manufacturing— 
Salaried employees ....... 13,610 4,983 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for 
Ch® YORE) cccccccescccece 201,533 62,942 43,851 94,740 
Distribution ....csesccscecceees 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
Construction ........s+++. coecece 1,007 387 88 532 
GEREE: scccccccccccccccoccce ee 3,627 993 800 1,834 
Salaries and wages, total ......... $330,665,684 $105,619,375 $69,731,789  $165,414,520 
Salaried officers ... seeeeeese $12,666,456 $4,944,860 $1,959,262 $5,762,344 
Manufacturing—Salaries seeeeee $24,808,430 $9,428,155 $3,479,898 $11,400,377 
Wages ...... docceceseees + $262,001,662 $83,379,584 $54,874,328 $123,747,650 
Distribution cccccccccccccccccs «$86,389,703 $6,156,301 — $8,470,426 $11,662,975 
Construction ..cccccccscccccccce $1,510,628 $519,524 $175,218 $815,886 
GERGE cccccceccccccscvcesceses e $3,888,906 $1,090,951 $772,667 $2,025,288 
Cost of materials, supplies, contain- 
ers, fuel, purchased electric ener- 
gy, and contract work, total.... $567,427,178 $175,728,839 $130,167,560 $261,530,774 
Materials, caaeen, containers. $539,981,125 $168,173,424 $122,366,496 $249,441,2056 
POS coccvcscccess seeeees $16,048,573 $4,410,811 $4,573,896 $7,058,866 
Purchased ‘electric energy eeeee $11,394,645 $3,144,604 $3,226,195 $5,023,846 
Contract work .......+. e »830 ecccce $973 ,857 
Value of products ........ --$1,211,023,755  $384,763,786  $267,005,930  $559,254,039 
Value added by manufacturef. eee $643,596,582  $209,034,947  $136,838,370  $297,723,265 


7Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric 


energy, and contract work, 


SUMMARY FOR THE BISCUIT AND CRACKER INDUSTRY: 


1939 AND 1937 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with annual 
production valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919.) 


Number of establishments 


Salaried personnel* .. 
Salaries*t 


Wagests ...ceeseeee 
Cost of materials, 


Value of products 


*No data for employees of central administrative offices are included. 


seers eeeees 


eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Wage earners (average for ‘the year)? ..... 


supplies, 
energy and contract workt 


Value added by manufacture! ee 


“fuel, 


eeeeeeeree 


% increase 

or de- 

1939 1937 crease (—) 

Cocccccccecsencces 356 319 11.6 

Ce ccccccccccccccceccece 2,388 3,086 —22.6 

TETTETITILITT TTT TTT $5,695,122 $6,505,246 —12.5 

eovccccccce 29,173 28,791 1.3 

seocccees ++ $28,549,620 $28,640,534 —0.3 
‘purchasea electric 

sececceececes $82,049,455 $97,754,682 —16.1 

cece cee ccecececcecsccceses $200,792,878 $208,297,832 —3.6 

coccccccccccece eeeeesee $118,743,423 $110,543,150 7.4 

tProfits or losses 


cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for certain ex- 


pense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 


tThe 


item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the 


year and includes both full-time and part-time workers. 


The quotient obtained by dividing 


the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be 
accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time wage earners. {Value of 
products less cest of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. 


PRINCIPAL MATERIALS CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE “BREAD AND 
OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS” (EXCEPT BISCUIT, CRACKERS AND PRETZELS) 
INDUSTRY AND IN THE “BISCUIT, CRACKERS AND PRETZELS” INDUSTRY 


COMBINED, BY KIND, QUANTITY AND COST, BY STATES: 1989 


The combined value of products reported by the 17,516 establishments that supplied 
detailed data on materials consumed represented 98.1% of the total value of products for 


FLOUR (IN BARRELS) 


the two industries named. 


State— 


Alabama ...... 
Arizona .. 
Arkansas ...... 
California 
Colorado ...... 
Connecticut 
Delaware ....ceesseceee 
District of Columbia eoce 
FIOTIGR ccccccccscce 
Georgia . 
Idaho ... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana 
TOWER cccccccscccccccccce 
Kansas ....... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana ......eeseeeee 
MERE Sc cccccccces 
MOSFIARE cccccccccccccs 
Massachusetts .........- 
MICHIGOM .ccccccsccccces 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

MOM crcccsicoccccee 
Nebraska ... 
Nevada ....... 
New Hampshire .. 
Now Jersey ..cccccccses 
New Mexico .......2s0s- 
NOW Werk cocccccccccces 
North Carolina ........- 
North Dakota ... 
CU -saneevgees 
Oklahoma ....... 
OUR bb oS 6sbiscct couse 
Pennsylvania ........- ee 
Rhode Island ........... 
South Carolina ........- 
South Dakota .......+.- 
SOME bp 04s ctesvesscoccee 
Uteh .... 
Vermont . 
Virginia ..... 
Washington bavdoee 
West Virginia .........- 
WHRGEED. cciccccccccsos 
Wyoming .... 


ee eeeerereseee 
eeeeeeeee 


eee eee eeeee 





eee eee eeeeeee 


. 
eee eee ewes ereee 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeteeeneserere 
eee eeeseeeee 






eeeeeee 





United States ...... 


c——— Wheat flou 
Whole-wheat (in- 








Total White cluding graham) Rye flour Other flour 
339,112 327,418 8,605 657 2,432 
120,784 109,783 8,181 609 2,211 
243,910 234,189 4,803 754 4,164 
2,903,54 2,638,629 231,273 63,912 79,827 
383,958 351,657 20,999 4,960 6,442 
661,080 660,265 32,612 44,026 24,277 
84,545 77,616 3,466 2,616 95 
367,890 334,468 13,874 12,865 6,683 
472,404 422,407 27,062 8,020 14,916 
464,192 445,690 11,884 2,658 3,96 
86,201 76,236 9,009 649 1,4 
3,718,637 3,264,009 128,701 198,639 137,288 
1,261,028 1,187,500 33,298 15,668 24,562 
981,071 897,787 37,703 14,274 31,307 
407,956 377,838 19,471 2,084 8,562 
456,539 435,800 9,384 3,988 1,867 
596,034 575,719 13,265 2,155 4,89 
265,490 245,206 7,846 3,458 9,480 
904,823 829,479 24,810 18,819 31,715 
2,465,892 2,195,738 92,177 80,710 97,267 
2,280,392 1,985,298 118,984 84,486 91,626 
790,358 692,408 39,292 31,677 26,981 
145,301 139,634 4,015 341 1,311 
1,720,705 1,614,176 65,220 30,490 20,819 
123,935 08,730 8,676 2,224 4,406 
396,817 362,862 14,091 12,148 7,731 
23,168 19,806 1,657 313 1,392 
148,302 127,476 6,210 6,004 9,613 
2,105,655 1,748,762 87,636 156,649 112,608 
57,954 61,965 4,111 95 9 
7,116,848 6,967,567 305,749 627,913 314,619 
421,804 404,249 10,507 1,046 002 
99,366 91,879 4,320 1,62 1,644 
3,414,510 3,091,712 114,300 106,302 102,196 
444,177 413,234 22,396 2,618 6,929 
342,723 296,167 32,864 1,793 5,919 
4,585,251 4,120,476 162,066 165,190 147,619 
363,935 37,620 8,022 6,777 11,616 
189,460 183,451 4,202 1,200 697 
128,459 116,509 6,180 2,302 4,468 
678,290 662,068 11,157 2,010 3,056 
1,489,957 1,410,684 65,084 12,486 11,804 
164,645 143,619 9,018 90 102 
89,642 79,874 4,139 1,677 3,962 
610,331 439,989 12,129 2,464 5,749 
621,219 637,264 60,764 11,984 11,217 
398,869 384,530 6,712 2,641 6,086 
1,008,619 871,304 36,649 62,030 38,736 
49,266 39,654 6,775 2,458 1,379 
46,984,034 41,867,968 1,949,617 1,706,921 1,459,628 








GENERAL STATISTICS 


IN DETAIL FOR THE UNITED STATES ON 


“BREAD AND 


OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS (EXCEPT BISCUIT, CRACKERS 
AND PRETZELS),” ‘BY STATES: 1939 
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Alabama ..... 80 2,068 $2,074,218 $3,933,709 $8,607,617 $4,673, 
Arizona ...... 55 60 2,216 1,575,070 3,349,696 1,774,626 
Ark eecce 65 1,081 1,120,603 2,186,839 4,910,418 2,723,579 
California .... 1,225 14,7384 22,785,465 32,268,659 80,221,290 43,962,631 
Colorado ..... 152 1,821 2,213,925 3,938,871 8,422,889 4,484,018 
Connecticut .. 383 4,320 6,638,716 9,941,036 20,479,012 10,537,976 
Delaware .... 34 490 658,174 1,088,336 392,993 1,304,657 
Dist. of Col... 88 2,056 3,487,507 4,778,443 11,567,426 6,788,983 
Florida ...... 181 2,956 3,201,451 6,466,186 14,164,076 7,697,889 
Georgia ...... 105 2,667 2,850,753 6,434,832 11,663,223 6,228,391 
TEAMS cccccce 64 509 668,501 1,239,706 2,498,370 1,268,665 
Illinois .. 1,566 18,545 26,679,642 44,175,283 92,112,679 47,937,396 
Indiana e 390 6,250 7,346,608 13,197,191 28,056,420 14,859,229 
Iowa eoee 288 3,731 4,544,062 8,110,110 17,326,166 9,216,059 
Kansas ..... e 202 1,956 2,066,198 4,118,177 8,251,617 4,138,440 
Kentucky .... 117 2,107 2,471,762 4,994,288 9,973,239 4,978,951 
Louisiana .... 230 3,060 2,964,768 6,078,888 12,170,338 6,091,450 
Maine ...... ee 95 1,448 1,705,846 3,479,604 6,759,951 8,280,447 
Maryland .... 300 4,694 5,876,460 10,461,429 22,245,899 11,784,470 
Massachusetts, 1,101 13,814 19,011,241 31,845,003 66,622,476 34,777,473 
Michigan .... 686 11,060 16,370,400 26,626,789 66,156,386 28,529,597 
Minnesota .... 443 4,394 6,580,010 10,182,245 21,349,382 11,167,137 
Mississippi ... 61 944 861,119 1,764,021 8,787,677 2,033,656 
Missouri ..... 469 7,263 10,371,174 16,770,361 35,714,840 18,994,479 
Montana ..... 88 712 861,040 1,877,651 4,020,290 2,142,739 
Nebraska .... 139 2,103 2,604,995 4,370,182 9,243,162 4,872,980 
Nevada .... 19 127 162,007 307,469 620,791 $13,322 
N. Hampshire. 60 882 1,045,022 2,094,431 4,294,857 2,200,426 
New Jersey .. 1,012 11,995 16,875,535 28,666,254 60,261,890 31,595,636 
New Mexico... 44 392 361,289 863,650 1,756,121 902,471 
New York ... 2,910 38,314 67,714,989 94,583,936 204,500,877 109,916,941 
N. Carolina .. 9 2,822 2,994,613 6,901,469 12,704,304 6,802,835 
N. Dakota ... 69 487 483,3 1,106,736 2,195,263 1,088,627 
Chie ccccccece 1,072 17,799 23,664,194 38,701,908 84,324,585 45,622,677 
Oklahoma .... 222 2,306 2,404,889 4,862,700 10,052,666 5,189,966 
Oregon ....... 183 1,860 2,654,427 4,492,966 9,601,408 6,008,442 
Pennsylvania. 1,615 26,287 34,791,512 66,794,045 123,139,614 66,345,469 
Rhode Island.. 164 112 2,853,742 4,774,019 10,110,978 6,336,959 
8. Carolina ... 39 1,266 1,317,011 2,662,131 6,873,690 3,211,559 
8. Dakota .... 83 685 653,128 1,359,287 2,646,370 1,287,083 
117 2,929 8,102,320 5,929,840 12,923,463 6,993,628 
635 6,902 7,615,966 16,694,908 32,994,866 17,299,968 
33 644 912,235 1,838,661 3,766,823 1,928,162 
49 501 632,228 1,114,105 2,188,613 ,074,408 
® 131 2,696 2,925,070 6,834,859 12,193,874 6,359,015 
Washington eo 330 3,105 4,678,267 7,274,396 16,363,218 9,088,822 
W. Virginia .. 108 2,180 3,026,528 4,966,494 10,663,210 6,696,716 
Wisconsin .... 604 5,823 7,216,241 12,013,018 26,563,868 13,650,850 
Wyoming .... 50 298 296,416 712,183 1,316,076 602,892 
U. B. ceoccce 18,043 247,591 $330,665,684 $667,427,173 $1,211,023,755 $643,596,582 


GENERAL STATISTICS IN DETAIL FOR “BISCUIT, CRACKERS AND PRETZELS” 











BY STATES: 1939 

California .... 28 1,655 $2,134,809 $4,010,484 $10,313,609 $6,303,125 
Illinois ....... 28 4,372 5,221,894 11,453,852 27,668,398 16,114,646 
Indiana . 7 + 1,012 1,262,79 1,826,199 3,836,640 2,010,441 
Iowa .. . 8 1,107 1,212,394 2,718,936 5,089,297 2,370,361 
Louisiana .... 7 649 660,130 1,038,569 2,347,185 1,808,616 
Maryland .... 6 891 1,007,433 1,366,341 8,412,926 2,046,585 
Massachusetts. 14 2,022 2,251,623 4,911,092 12,787,718 7,826,626 
Michigan .... 18 1,402 1,645,814 3,876,814 728,640 4,851,826 
Minnesota .... 11 588 776,644 1,300,272 3,372,453 2,072,181 
Missouri ..... 13 1,812 2,149,899 3,648,495 9,006,863 5,458,368 
Nebraska .... 4 34 432,768 597,422 1,316,439 719,017 
New Jersey .. 13 1,182 981,154 3,456,376 5,488,867 2,032,491 
New York .... 26 5,797 7,477,827 12,577,483 38,381,756 25,804,273 
Ohio ..sseeeee 21 2,914 3,502,699 8,307,007 19,278,089 10,971,082 
Oregon ...++.+ 5 236 $33,822 412,061 1,180,976 768,915 
Pennsylvania. . 83 4,062 4,523,993 7,584,386 18,835,927 11,251,642 
Tennessee .... 6 552 577,036 - 1,147,302 2,809,259 1,661,957 
Texas ...+++% 6 715 784,351 1,671,973 4,161,041 2,589,068 
Washington .. 17 582 716,865 1,193,260 2,794,478 1,601,228 
Wisconsin .... 6 808 976,757 1,664,893 3,689,858 2,024,965 
Other states*. 39 8,236 3,428,539 7,486,249 16,442,459 8,956,210 
VU, 8. ceeeeee 866 85,930 $42,059,144 $82,049,455  $200,792,878  $118,743,423 
*Alabama, 6 establishments; Arkansas, 4; Colorado, 3; Connecticut, 1; Florida, 2; 
Georgia, 2; Kansas, 2; Kentucky, 2; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; New Hampshire, 1; North 


Carolina, 1; North Dakota, 1; Oklahoma, 2; South Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 1; Utah, 2; 


Vermont, 1; Virginia, 3. 





United States—List of the Larger 
Baking Companies 
American Bakeries Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
American Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becker’s Bakery, Spartansburg, 8S. C. 
Bell Bakeries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Bluebird Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brockelman Bros., Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Claussen’s, H. H., Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Colonial Baking Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Continental Baking Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Dortch Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dugan Bros. of New York, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
Eddy Bakeries, Inc., 
Federal Bakeries, Inc., 
Feuchtenberger, L. D., 
field, W. Va. 
Freihofer, William, 
delphia, Pa. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gordon Baking Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., New York, N. Y. 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mase. 
Holzbelierlein, M., & Sons, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


New York, N. Y. 
Helena, Mont. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Bakeries, Inc., Blue- 


Baking Co., Inc., Phila- 


Horn & Hardart Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Horne Dairy Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kern's Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, Colo. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

McGough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


Macklem Baking Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Manor Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Meads Bakery, Inc., Abilene, Texas. 
Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


National Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y. 
New System Bakery Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 
Nissen, John J., Baking Co., Portland, Me. 


Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Petersen, P. F., Baking Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Piper, H., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, Il. 

Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 

Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Stuhmer, George F., & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

United Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Van De Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 


Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vories Baking Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Ward ‘Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wolferman, Fred, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
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cutewen SvevedcesRs cbbdccedecseuns «eee 
Contract No......ccccees Dated ...cccccsces Cocccseser eeececse ° 
eocccccee eacccececs sewovvevecoase seecee . of cocccccccces COoccccccoee PTererereryy 
SELLER, agrees to Sell tO... ...ceecesesesreeeee tb pseesaentoad peebereedwe eb wees coeoenee 
ee ee Oy erry ne Se ines wash ood BUYER, and BUYER agrees to buy from 


SELLER the following commodities (to be manufactured), on the terms and conditions 
and subject to the agreements stated below and/or on the back hereof, 
(CHECK ONE): 
O F.O.B. carrier at shipping point, freight charges (basis carload freight rate in 
effect on date of this contract) to be prepaid or allowed by SELLER, 

















0) delivered, 
GO. sateaeccecéeetvcweaseusteaccase Seaaveus cocccccccccccccccccc  Cpecity Gestination point). 
QUANTITY COMMODITY CONTAINERS . 
towt) (Type of flour Seller’s Brand or PRICE* 
or whole or . 
wheat, etc.) Size Kind other Cescription (per cwt) 























*AUTOMATIC INCREASE IN PRICE IN CERTAIN CASES: If the time of shipment 
herein specified under caption “TIME OF SHIPMENT” is a longer period than one hun- 
dred and twenty (120) days from the date hereof, then in such case on installments of 
this contract shipped after one hundred and twenty (120) days from the date hereof and 
prior to the time fixed herein for final shipment under said caption, it is agreed that the 
basic price above specified per cwt of flour made from wheat or rye shall be automatically 
increased one twelfth (1/12c) cent per day, commencing on the one hundred and twenty- 
first (121) day after the date hereof, and continuing until date of shipment within said 
time fixed herein for final shipment. 

TIME OF SHIPMENT: On directions to be furnished by BUYER shipment is to be 
made as follows: 


TERMS OF PAYMENT: .......... eoeeee eecces ececseccecs draft with 


eee bill of lading 
GUtReheR CRPSUNR. ovr ceceiscvscces SESSAA PURER SECEDE £0:065-5 rb k5-0065-0640680-0> oe ee 
PEED TOP BT TUE ATITE onc cei cece esierewnseccccescecccwece 
SELLER shall have the option as to routing, except as to delivering carrier. 
eg Le PELE EC LTT CLT TTT TT TET ECT Teer Cree (Specify 


whether C.L., L.C.L., split car, mixed car, truck, boat or barge.) 


THIS CONTRACT constitutes the complete agreement between the parties hereto; 
and cannot be changed in any manner except in writing subscribed by BUYER and SELLER 
or their duly authorized officers. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the SELLER at............eeceece eovcces 

VON KD TERRE GEECEED FOR 4 9040 04.60 0 6800 bES CL KOKA SELLER 

 , MTT TUPTLI TELE LL LT TET Tree ee eee 

TUTTE Te OPE TTT Terr Tre BUYER 

BEE 6860s etddvscccsosegease Crevecveces eeeecseveeseces eeee 

NET WEIGHTS: The commodities cov- not elect to contest such taxes, imposi- 
ered by this contract are sold on the basis tions, exactions, charges or increases, or 


of-net weights when 


packed, United States to prosecute such claims for refunds, BUY- 
Government 


moisture standards to govern. ER shall be entitled to an assignment on 
* mutually acceptable conditions of all of 
SELLER'S rights and causes of action in 
COLLECTIONS: Where BUYER desig- the premises. 
nates the collecting bank he shall be re- + 
sponsible to SELLER for any loss or dam- 


age to SELLER by reason of any failure SHIPMENTS: Where the basis of ship- 
or default, on the part of said bank in ment is f.o.b, delivery of goods by SELLER 
connection with payment by BUYER under to the carrier at point of shipment shall 
this contract. constitute delivery to BUYER, subject to 
* the lien of SELLER for the unpaid pur- 
chase price. BUYER shall furnish SELLER 
TAXES: The prices set forth in the complete shipping instructions (and on 
within contract include any and all taxes, ‘les made on a bulk basis, the necessary 
impositions, exactions, or charges of every Containers) at least ten (10) days before 
nature in effect on the date of the execu- the time of shipment. 
tion hereof. Any and all taxes, imposi- If there is more than one installment of 


tions, exactions or charges, or any increase 
therein, whether for revenue or for regu- 
lation of commerce, or for any other pur- 
pose, not in effect on the date of this con- 
tract, which may, prior to the completion 
of deliveries hereunder, be levied, imposed, 
required, or increased by the United States 
or any State thereof or other Governmental 
agency on or measured in terms of any of 
the finished products remaining unshipped 
and which are to be delivered hereunder, 
or on or measured in terms of any com- 
modity used in the manufacture of such 
finished products or the containers therefor 
or commodities used in the manufacture 
of such containers, or the processing, pur- 


chase, sale, holding for sale, distribution, 
dealing in, transportation, use or handling 
of any of such products, commodities or 


containers, if paid or borne by SELLER di- 
rectly or indirectly shall be billed separate- 
ly to BUYER, where not prohibited by law, 
and where the determination of the amount 
of the tax, imposition, exaction, charge 
or increase per cwt or other unit of meas- 
ure is possible of calculation by the ap- 
plication of any official published conver- 
sion rate or otherwise, and shall be paid 
by BUYER to SELLER. Any of such taxes, 
impositions, exactions, charges or increases 
which the SELLER shall be finally relieved 
from paying or which shall be later re- 
funded or returned to SELLER at any 
time and for any cause shall be refunded 
or credited to BUYER by SELLER as 
promptly as possible after deduction by 
SELLER of any reasonable expenses in- 
curred in preventing collection of such 
taxes, impositions, exactions, charges or in- 
creases or in obtaining or securing such re- 
funds or returns and in making such re- 
imbursement to BUYER, and after paying 
and discharging all tax liabilities to which 
SELLER may be subjected by reason of its 
having been relieved from paying such taxes, 
impositions, exactions, charges or increases 
or having secured such refunds or returns. 
SELLER shall be under no obligation to 
contest the validity of any such tax im- 


position, exaction, charge or increase or to 
prosecute any such claims for refunds or 
returns, but in the event SELLER does 


goods shipped or stipulated ‘herein to be 
shipped, this contract shall be construed 
to be severable as to each installment, 
except where such construction would be 
in direct conflict with the provisions here- 
inafter set forth under “RIGHTS OF BUY- 
ER” and “RIGHTS OF SELLER,” and 
breach or default of either BUYER or 
SELLER as to any installment or install- 
ments shall not give the other party a 
right to cancel this contract, except as 
herein otherwise expressly provided. 


* 


SELLER expressly war- 
any goods contracted herein 
representative of the brand or 
grade specified herein to be sold, and 
will comply with all of the applicable 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and of any applicable State 
Pure Food and Drug Act. BUYER hereby 


WARRANTY: 
rants that 
will be 


_Waives any claim or defense based on 


the quality of the commodities specified 
herein, unless (1) within ten (10) days 
after BUYER learns by use or otherwise 
of the defect complained of, but in any 
event within forty-five (45) days after 
receipt of notice of arrival of said com- 
modities at destination, BUYER sends 
SELLER at SELLER’S main office a letter 
by registered mail specifying the nature 
of the complaint; and (2) within said 
forty-five (45) days sends by parcel post 
or express prepaid to SELLER'S said office 
a five (6) Ib sample of the goods alleged 
to be defective or inferior; provided that 
compliance by BUYER with the above 
enumerated steps shall not constitute an 
admission by SELLER of the merits or 
amount of BUYER'S said claim or defense. 


* 


RIGHTS OF BUYER: In case of default 
by SELLER (provided that SELLER shall, 
without limitation, be in “default” if 
SELLER becomes insolvent or is adjudged 
bankrupt, or if at any time the property 


and assets of SELLER are in. liquidation, 
or if SELLER'S financial responsibility be- 
comes 


impaired; but that SELLER shall 









not be in “default” for nonperformance 
due to fire, flood, earthquake, tornado, 
labor difficulties, riot, federal or state laws 
or regulations, acts or defaults of com- 
mon carriers, or Act of God or the public 
enemy), BUYER may (within thirty (30) 
days after he has knowledge thereof) by 
written notice sent by registered mail to 
SELLER at SELLER’S main office: 

(1) cancel the contract; or 

(2) terminate the contract as to the 
portion thereof in default and purchase 
within said thirty (30) days an equal quan- 
tity of goods of the same kind and grade 
and recover from SELLER the excess of 
the price so paid over the purchase price 
named herein, plus any incidental loss or 
expense, and in addition thereto, recover 
a sum equal to one per cent (1%) of the 
contract price named herein; or 

(3) terminate the contract as to any 
unshipped balance, and recover from SELL- 
ER as liquidated damages a sum to be 
computed by the following formula: (a) 
one per cent (1%) of the per cwt contract 
price named herein multiplied by the num- 
ber of cwts remaining unshipped, plus (b) 
amount of rise, if any, per bu in the mar- 
ket value of cash wheat or rye, as the 
case may be, in carload lots at SELLER’S 
mill between date of contract and date of 
termination multiplied by two and thirty- 
five hundredths (2.35) times the number of 
ewts remaining unshipped. In case of a 
decline in such value of such wheat or 
rye between said dates, BUYER shall re- 
cover the sum specified in (a), less the 
amount of such decline per bu multiplied 
by two and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) 
times the number of cwts remaining un- 
shipped. Such amount shall be credited 
to the amount provided in (a) solely in 
reduction of damages. 

Provided: That if the default consists 
of a failure by SELLER to ship at the time 
required, BUYER may cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided only after 
giving SELLER preliminary written notice 
of intention to cancel or terminate, by 
registered mail addressed to SELLER’S 
main office. If SELLER does not ship 
within eight (8) days after mailing of 
such notice, then BUYER may, within 
thirty (30) days after the expiration of 
said eight (8) days, cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided. 


* 


RIGHTS OF SELLER: In case of default 
by BUYER (provided that BUYER shall, 
without limitation, be in “default” if 
BUYER becomes insolvent or is adjudged 
bankrupt, or if BUYER shall fail to make 
any payment to SELLER when due under 
this or any other contract between BUYER 
and SELLER, or if at any time the prop- 
erty and assets of BUYER are in liquida- 
tion, or if BUYER’S financial responsibility 
becomes impaired; but as to any unshipped 
balance hereunder BUYER shall not be in 
“default” for delay in performance due 
to fire, flood, earthquake, tornado, labor 
difficulties, riot, federal or state laws or 
regulations, acts or defaults of common 
carriers, or Act of God or the public enemy), 
SELLER may (within thirty (30) days 
after he has knowledge thereof) by written 
notice sent by registered mail to BUYER 
at BUYER'S main office: 

(1) cancel the contract; or 

(2) terminate the contract as to the 
portion thereof in default or as to any 
unshipped balance, or both, and 

(a) resell, within said thirty (30) days, 
any of the above goods which have been 
shipped and which BUYER has wrongfully 
failed or refused to accept, and recover 
from BUYER difference between the above 
purchase price thereof and the price ob- 
tained on resale, if latter be less than 
former; also any incidental loss and ex- 
pense, including salesman’s time and ex- 
pense in connection with such resale, and 
all demurrage (resale anywhere in the 
usual course of SELLER’S business or at 
any terminal market or at or near des- 
tination shall be proper and conclusive 
in the absence of bad faith), and 

(bv) if SELLER terminates as to un- 
shipped balance, recover from BUYER as 
liquidated damages a sum to be computed 
by the following formula: (a) one twelfth 
(1/12c) cent per day for each day from 
date of contract to date of termination for 
each cwt remaining unshipped, plus (b) 
ten (10c) cents for each cwt remaining 
unshipped as the cost of selling, plus (c) 
amount of decline, if any, per bu in the 
market value of cash wheat or rye, as the 
case may be, in carload lots at SELLER'S 
mill between date of contract and date 
of termination multiplied by two and thirty- 
five hundredths (2.35) times the number of 
ewts remaining unshipped. In case of a 
rise in such value of such wheat or rye 
between said dates, SELLER shall recover 
the sums specified in (a) and (b), less 
the amount of such rise per bu multiplied 
by two and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) 
times the number of cwts remaining un- 
shipped. Such amount shall be credited to 
the amounts provided in (a) and (b) sole- 
ly in reduction of damages. 

Provided: That if the default consists 
of a failure by BUYER to provide ship- 
ping instructions as required under “SHIP- 
MENTS,” SELLER may cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided only after 
giving BUYER preliminary written notice 
of intention to cancel or terminate, by 
registered mail addressed to BUYER'S main 
office. If BUYER does not provide, within 
eight (8) days after mailing.of such notice 
shipping instructions for immediate de- 
livery of all past due shipments, then 
SELLER may, within thirty (30) days after 
the expiration of said eight (8) days, can- 
cel or terminate the contract as above 
provided. Where BUYER furnishes within 
said eight (8) days’ period, such shipping 
instructions for immediate delivery, SELL- 
ER shall have at least ten (10) days after 
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receipt thereof within which to ship and 
shall have such additional time as may in 
SELLER’sS sole discretion be reasonably 
necessary, having in mind the SELLER’S 
then milling operations and requirements. 


* 


PROVISION FOR AUTOMATIC EXTEN- 
SION: If BUYER shall fail to furnish com- 
plete shipping instructions (and necessary 
containers if sale is made on a bulk basis) 
to reach SELLER at his main office ten 
(10) days before the date for any shipment 
specified herein, or before the final date 
specified for shipment, as the case may 
be, and if BUYER shall fail to notify 
SELLER that he does not intend to ac- 
cept any further deliveries under this con- 
tract, then (unless SELLER elects to exer- 
cise his right to cancel or terminate the 
contract) this contract, as to such shipment, 
or shipments, shall without notice auto- 
matically be extended from day to day 
until BUYER furnishes complete shipping 
instructions (and necessary containers if 
sale is made on a bulk basis) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph en- 
titled “SHIPMENTS,” or until BUYER 
notifies SELLER that he does not intend 
to accept any further deliveries under this 
contract, or until SELLER exercises his 
right provided herein to cancel or terminate 
the contract; and for each day during 
which the contract is thus automatically 
extended BUYER will pay SELLER carry- 
ing charges at the rate of one twelfth 
(1/12c) cent per cwt per day. 


* 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS: No action 
at law or in equity shall be maintained 
by BUYER against SELLER or any of 
SELLER'S other vendees to recover dam- 
ages for alleged violation by SELLER or 
said vendee of any law, Federal or State, 
now in effect or hereafter enacted, per- 
taining to discrimination in price, services 
or facilities including the Clayton Act 
(U. 8. C. Title 15, Secs. 12 to 27 in- 
clusive) as amended by Act of Congress 
approved June 19, 1936, or any further 
amendment thereto, as respects any prod- 
ucts delivered by SELLER to BUYER pur- 
suant to this contract unless (1) written 
notice of the particular deliveries on whic! 
the claim for such damages is based shall 
be given by BUYER to SELLER at SELL- 
ER’'S main office by registered mail within 
six (6) months after delivery thereof to 
BUYER with a full statement of the par- 
ticulars of such claim then known to 
BUYER, and (2) action shall be com- 
menced within one (1) year after delivery 
of such products to BUYER. 





AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 


The golden anniversary of the American 
Bakers Assn. was the feature of the 1947 
convention of that organization in. Chicago, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 

The present organization had its begin- 
nings in 1897 when a national trade con- 
ference of bakers was held in connection 
with the third Triennial Food & Health 
Exhibition in Boston, popularly known as 
the Boston Food Fair. This conference led 
to formation of the National Association 
of Master Bakers. This name was changed 
at the 1918 convention to the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
three years later a new name and con- 
stitution were adopted, the organization 
having since been known as the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The American Institute of Baking was 
organized shortly after World War I and 
at the 1919 convention plans were com- 
pleted for operating the AIB in coopera- 
tion with Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis. 
On Nov. 1, 1921, the ABA took possession 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute, Chicago, mov- 
ing its offices there and bringing the AIB 
activities to 1135 Fullerton Ave. on Jan, 1, 
1922. 

The association maintained an office in 
Washington as well as Chicago during 
World War I and this office was reestab- 
lished early in 1942, during World War II, 
with a full-time staff. 

Cc. P. Binner is currerit president of the 
ABA, having been named to that post in 
January, 1947. 

Tom Smith serves as secretary of the as- 
sociation, having held that position since 
1928 after having been ABA field repre- 
sentative. 

Searing W. East, ABA legal counsel, has 
had 10 years’ service with the association. 
Now in the Chicago office, he once headed 
ABA's Washington office. 

Joseph M. Creed, legal counsel, now is in 
charge of the ABA Washington office. 

Sherman T. Ramey, director of promo- 
tion, came to ABA to head up the adver- 
tising, public relations and promotional 
activities of the baking industry promo- 
tional program. 

Ann M. Patterson is in charge of per- 
sonnel statistics for ABA. 

Mary K. Moore, director of consumer 
activities on the ABA staff, was formerly 
food publicist on the AIB staff. 

John Masterson serves as assistant ABA 
secretary. 





BRITISH OATMEAL CONSUMPTION 


In a booklet published under the title “A 
first survey of the oatmeal industry as a 
field for research,” by Dr. J. B. Hutchinson 
of the Cereals Research Station, St. Albans, 
“ngland, it is stated that the prewar con- 
sumption of oatmeal in the U.K. was 5.4 Ib. 


a head per year, but in 1943 it rose to 
10.8 Ib., declining in 1946-47 to the provi- 
sional figure of 8.5 lb. It is pointed out 


that it is more than likely that the scarcity 
of other foods accounted for the rise in the 
war years. 
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LEADING EUROPEAN IMPORTERS of FLOUR, GRAIN and FEEDINGSTUFFS 





A/S MERCATOR 


AGENTS 


GRAIN FLOUR FEEDINGSTUFFS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cator,” Oso 


RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 


of Flour, Rice and 
Corn Products 


Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 





FLEMMING BANG 


GENERAL AGENCY 


Specializing in Flour, Semolina, 
Feedingstuffs and Colonial Products 


Meldahlsgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 


DENMARK 


Cable Address: “FLEMBANG, CoPENHAGEN” 





Donszelmann & Co.’s 
Graan & Graanproducten 


Maatschappij, N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Importers of Flour, Semolina, 
Rice, Rolled Oats and 
Other Cereals 


Cable Address: “SEMOLINA” 
Bankers: NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL Maatscuappis N. V., RotTrerDAM 





John F. Cameron & Co., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 


8, South College Street ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: “VicILantr” Code: Riversipe 


* 


Asbjorn P. Byjornstad 
Flour Agent 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: “THe NorRTHWESTERN MILLER” Cable Address: “AsBJORNSTA” OSLO 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 


Import - Wholesale - Export 


Agents for: 


Denmark Sweden Norway’ Finland Iceland 





Established 1899 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
Flour Specialists 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” anp “Mosiv” 
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ELEVATORS AT CENTERS 


Number and estimated capacity of eleva- 








tors at leading United States and Canadian 
grain storage centers, Jan. 1, 1948: 
No. of Capacity, 
elevators’ bu. 
Minneapolis, Minn. .....- 66 91,854,700 
Chiemmo, Th. 2. cecccsscves 41 45,989,000 
DPREM,: BEIM ceive cians 24 50,925,000 
ABOU, WH. Ye cccevce 1 13,500,000 
Now Tork, NM. Ys .c.cecse 3 4,450,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. ..cseeeeees 36 57,403,000 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 41 61,632,000 
Petrest, BGs. «cc conccscse 6 2,100,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 8 7,900,000 
Tere, GHG secsievctecee 13 13,889,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 14 6,110,000 
Cleveland, Ohio .....++++. 6 895,000 
BE, Eee, - FR ce iecs ence 36 22,675,500 
New Orleans, La. .......-- 2 2,872,000 
San Francisco and near-by 
DOINGS ceccccccccseccecs f17 *294,000 
3 2,250,000 
Seattle, Wash. .......+:+- 8 § 6,725,000 
1 $1,230,000 
Portland, Oregon ......... 16 *247,300 
Tacoma, Wash. ........-. 4 § %466,000 
tL 1,610,000 
Baltimore, Md. 5 12,750,006 
Boston, Mass. 3 2,500,000 
Omaha, Neb. 18 28,185,000 
Oe; SOR BO vec cweree 11 11,007,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........-- 20 32,970,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......-. 4 05,000 
Galveston, Texas .......- 3 ,365,000 
Houston, Texas .......-. ‘4 5, 000,000 
Port Arthur, Texas ...... se 500,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ........-. 14 2,966,000 
Memphis, Tenn. ........-+ 9 4,000,000 
oS i rer 2 750,000 
Fort Worth, Texas ...... 13 25,850,000 
Evansville, Ind. ......... 6 1,975,000 
Mimid, OIA. cocccvcccsvese 12 24,099,500 
Wichita, Kansas ........ 13 16,205,000 
Hutchinson, Kansas .... 14 16,895,000 
CANADA 
Fort William and Port aren 
SP TT CRAVE eer . 88,162,210 
Montreal, Que, ....seseeeseeeees 15,912,000 
Port Colborne, Ont. ...+eseeeees 5,250,000 
Port MecNicoll, Ont. ...seeeees ° 6,500,000 
Vancouver, HB. C. .....+- . 19,578,500 
Collingwood, Ont. ...seeeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Goderich, Ont. ....cccccccsscces 3,600,000 
PRUIOMG, ORE, coc cecdievsscercece 13,800,000 
Halifax, N. 8. ..cccesecescesves 2,200,000 
Sarnia, Ont. ...ceeececcevsceees 3,000,000 
Kingston, Ont ..cccccccscccveces 2,350,000 
Owen Sound, Ont. .....eeeeeeeee 4,000,000 
Prescott, Ont. ....-seeceeeeerees 5,600,000 
Quebec, Que. 2... ccccccceveesecs **4,000,000 
Toronto, Ont .orccccsccecccccces 4,000,000 
St. Boniface, Man 1,829,000 
Three Rivers, Que, 2,000,000 
Winnipeg, Man. ...cccccccccces 2,277,000 
ranSconia, Man. ......sseeeee8 1,600,000 
North Transconia, Man. .......--+ 1,000,000 
BOPGl, QU. cc iccsersonesvwssvess 3,000,000 
*Capacity in tons for sacked grain. tCa- 
pacity in bushels for sacked grain. **In- 


cludes 3,000,000 temporary storage. 





Minneapolis Elevators 


Public and private elevators with owners 

and capacities: 
“REGULAR” ELEVATORS 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 

CURTOO) cocccccccccccsccccneeces 14,740,700 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....-.-+++ 2,500,000 
Cargill, Ime. ...ccccccccccceevevce 4,837,000 
Cereal Grading Co. ....sseeeeeees 950,000 
Continental Grain Co. .......66. . 1: 200,000 





General Mills, Inc. ....... 30,000 
Laval & O0., INC. ccccccsccscces 4,000, 000 
Hallet & Carey Elevator Co. ..... i, 300,000 
International Milling Co. ........ 1,250,000 
Osborne-MecMillan Elevator Co. 2,500,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... 4,200,000 
Searle Grain Co. .......eeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc....... 1,000,000 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
CREME) cccovevecsescesccsvesvece 13,760,000 
Victoria Blevator Co. .........6+. 650,000 
Total 5 Pec wulveikheasscenite ae 
PUBLIC BUT NOT “REGULAR” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..... 2,250,000 
Farmers Union Grain Co., 
Terminal ASWM ..ccvccccscccces 1,300,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 1,500,000 


General Mills, Ine., Central Div... 168,000 


Total 5,218,000 


PRIVATE ELEVATORS 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


CERPOO) acccscocccoccevesccccces 7,458,000 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...........8. 820,000 
OCOPHUE, TR cocccoccsovessvcesse 255,000 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 488,000 
Fleischmann Malting Co. (three)... 3,250,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div. 5,002,000 
Hales & Hunter (Belco No. 1 

GR BP ce vecscecscvcdccpevovvas 1,500,000 
MEUPtR BEAItIMG GO. ccscccccrocses 1,000,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (three) ..... 3,425,000 
General Mills, Inc., Purity 

CRUE EVEN cccesccicscccscce 225,000 
POOP GERI GO. sccncesccesccse 1,500,000 
RAMON PUTER OG.. cecccccscsccses 280,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc....... 1,725,000 
Standard Milling Co. ............ 1,150,000 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. (four) 2,160,000 
12 additional feed mills and mis- 

cellaneous storage ............. 1,181,000 

1. (Pere yeey) yaa ae ewe eee T . 31,419,000 
BORE. BRED oi sevevisccesesencssé 91,854,700 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
STORAGE CAPACITY OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AT IMPORTANT CENTERS 


SOUTHWEST ELEVATOR 
Kansas City 


Kansas City has 41 public and private 


elevators with a combined storage 
of 61,499,000 bus. Names of large 
with capacity and names of comp 
erating them (does not include mi 


capacity 
elevators 
anies op- 
lls): 


Capacity, bus 


Alton Elevator—Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co. . 
Burlington—Norris “Grain Co bewe'ss 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Cc. G. W., Great Western Elevator— 
Wolcott & Lincoln Co.......... 
Corn Products Refining Co....... 
Elevator “A,” Santa Fe—Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
ie Teer Te LT eee TT TTT 
Kansas-Missouri—Continental 
Grain Co, 
Katy 
Co, 


Elevator—Uhimann oe 
Mid-Continent—Mid- Continent 
Grain Ce. acsecccccccvescocsccce 
Milwaukee Elevator—Cargill, Inc. 
Norris Elevator—Norris Grain Co. 
River-Rail—Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. ....sseseecceees 
Rock Island Elevator—Simonds- 
bpp be Grain Co. 


Co. 
Feed mills, smaller elevators (14) 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 


10,000,000 
1,400,000 


5,500,000 
3,300,000 

750,000 
2,900,000 
2,800,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 


4,100,000 
1,567,000 


45,117,000 
KANSAS CITY FLOUR MILL ELEVATORS 


Oontinental Baking Co. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Corp......... 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Midiand Flour Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. .........eee0% 
— (Standard Milling 
iD casa cecccetorcesccsccocecs 


WTC BEND wcccccccccccneccccce 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. (In- 
dependence, 0960466060046 


General Mills, Inc., Central Div. 


500,000 
2,315,000 


350,000 
4,000,000 


16,515,000 


Kansas City total 


61,632,000 





Enid (Okla.) 





Enid has 12 elevators with a combined 
capacity of 22,099,500 bus. Names of con- 
cerns operating and capacity in bus: 
Continental Grain Co. ...........- 2,000,000 
Enid Blevator Corp. .....cccccee 2,000,000 
General Mills, Inc., S. W. Div 2,100,000 
ei ae EE rr 2,500,000 
Salina Terminal Elevator ...... 1,000,000 
Union Equity Co-op. Exchange 14,000,000 
Feed mills and miscellaneous 

ere Pere Peery Tree 495,500 

54s TRCN RS ROR CONKERS 24,099,500 





Wichita 


Wichita has 13 elevators, with a 
capacity of 16,205,000 bus. 


combined 


Names of con- 


cerns operating and capacity in bushels: 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... 





Farmers Co-op Commission ....... 750,000 
Kansas Milling Co. .........sse00% 2,100,000 
PME GEM BOO. co ceccdetccies 2,250,000 
Public Terminal Elevator ......... 2,750,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 4,250,000 
Wichita Flour Mills .......ee.e08- 1,000,000 
Wichita Terminal Elevator ...... 2,000,000 
Feed mills and miscellaneous stor- ° 

BED 6005 004 0e0 een eeessiesesena 105,000 

WED 9 vs bsdueeaed ds teeebsebaecs 16,205,000 

Hutchinson 

Geo. E. Gano Grain Corp. Ne cenevees 3,300,000 
Security Elevator Co., ‘“‘A’’...... 2,000,000 
Security Elevator Co., “C’’.......0. 100,000 
Cc. D. Jennings Grain Co.......... 3,100,000 
Farmers! Co-op. Commission Co... 3,500,000 
Western Terminal Elevator Co... 1,000,000 
Collingwood Grain Co. ........... 1,000,000 
Smoot Grain Co. ..ccrscccessccces 685,000 
Davidson Grain Co. .....sseecee 360,000 
HEBMGRS GOIN CG. cececccccovevces 125,000 

ri. MUTT TENT ey Te TPP 15,170,000 


Elevators and Mills: 
Elevator “B” 


Kelly Milling Co. 


Private 
Security 
Wm. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. 


Total 


Total elevator 


25,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 


- 1,725,000 


“16, 895,000 





Omaha 
Elevators at Omaha, Neb., including the 
terminal district of Omaha-Council Bluffs 
(lowa), with storage capacity of each, in 
bushels: 
ee es s)he 6-6 480688 oes 500,000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 1,750,000 


Butler- Welsh Grain Co.— 
“Gateway” 6 ee 
Milwaukee ‘“A”’ 

— a 

GOPER, BMA. cecoccccceececvvseee 

Continental Grain Co. 

Loveland Elevator Co. 

Maney Milling Co. “A’”’ 

MOUOSE OO. cccccccccccccese ° 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co... 

Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 

Omaha Elevator Co. 

CG.” Mk. sea chaneedbnaeeceses 

Rosenbaum Brothers ...........+. 

Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 

Updike Grain Corp. *“D” 

Westcentral Co-op. 


Grain Co. “A” 


Total 


350,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
10,000,000 
1,450,000 
450,000 
800.000 
110,000 
600,000 
1,200,000 
2,500,000 
925,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
2,500,000 


1,750,000 


28,185,000 





Fort Worth 
Capacity, bus 
Bewley Mille ...ccscccccccccccee 650,000 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co...... 10,000,000 
Uhimann Elevators Co. of Texas— 
Baty PIemt§ ccccccccccsceccces 3,600,000 
Rock Island Plant ........+.+.+.- 2,200,000 
Kimbell Milling Co. ........++.+- 4,000,000 
Producers Grain Corp., Elev. B.. 2,000,000 
E. G. Rall Grain Co. .....e++ee- 850,000 
Great West Grain Co., Elev. A... 700,000 
Great West Grain Co., Elev. B... 100,000 
Universal Mills ........seeeeeere 850,000 
Feed mills and miscellaneous 
storage ...... TTI TTT Teri 900,000 
Detal cccccccvccescccsccssesess 25,850,000 
St. Joseph 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co... 1,750,000 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co....... 1,455,000 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. betty 





Quaker Oats Co. ..eeeesccercveee 240,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 900,000 
Stratton Grain Co. .......++seeee 2,000,000 
Feed mills and miscellaneous 
GEOFRARO co ccccsiccvcccevccsecsece 162,000 
| Meer ot a ee ee ee 11,007,000 





LAKE PORT ELEVATORS 
Chicago Private 
Grain warehouses in the Chicago district, 
except those declared “regular” under the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
those under federal license, whose certifi- 
cates are accepted for delivery on Chicago 
Board of Trade contracts, Jan. 3, 1948, with 


capacities: 

Operated by— Bu. 
tE. R. Bacon Grain Co., Keystone 1,150,000 
tChicago Grain Corp., Irondale.... 700,000 
Columbia Malting Co. ........++. ° 750,000 
Corn Products Refining Co. ....... 1,350,000 
tB. A. Eckhart Milling Co. ....... 850,000 
*Gerstenberg & Co. (3) .....--455 940,000 
Glidden & Co. ..sceeecsecceeees ++ 2,000,000 
Fleischmann Malting CO. ceoccee +++ 1,950,000 
Hales & Hunter (2) ....-eeeeeees 2,600,000 
tNorris Grain Co. ...cecceseceecs 1,048,000 
A. Bchwill & Co. ...cccccccecseces 3,000,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, IMG... ces 1,000,000 
Arcady Farms Mlg. Co. .......- 95,000 
American Maize Prod. Co. ...... 450,000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...... 220,000 
tJ. J. Badenoch Co. ..-.eeeeeees 150,000 
Bisbee Linseed Co. ....--eeeeeees 135,000 
*Santa Fe Blev. Corp. ....+++++- 200,000 
Klein Brother® ...ccccscocsccccces 50,000 
H. ©. Knoke & O0. ..cccccccees 25,000 
*Stratton Grain Co. ...--.-eeeeees 350,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 375,000 

GORE bv vicisccarcidwesesevecese 19,288,000 


*Operated under custodian rule of Board 


of Trade. tPart custodian. 
PREVIOUS TOTALS 
1947...... 19,288,000 1938...... 37,658,000 
1946...... 19,228,000 1937...... 43,296,000 
1945...... 19,388,000 1936...... 38,052,000 
BOE4 ce ccce 20,198,000 1935...... 38,626,000 
1943...... 20,198,000 1934...... 34,644,000 
1942...... 22,802,000 1933...... 33,144,000 
1941...... 25,302,000 1932...... 34,016,000 
1940. -- 24,811,000 1931...... 34,201,000 
1939...... 24,820,000 1930...... 34,678,000 
Chicago Public 
Regular warehouses for storage of grain 


rules of the Chicago Board of 
Jan. 3, 1948, with capacities in 


under the 

Trade on 

bushels: 
Under state supervision, regular for de- 


livery on Chicago Board of Trade eae 
Norris Grain Co.— 


Norris Elevator (part of) ..... 1,063,000 
Chicago Grain Corp.— 

Irondale Elevator A (part of)... 1,544,000 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co.— 

Keystone Elevator (part of) 650,000 
J. J. Badenoch Co.— 

*Badenoch (part of) .....-..++5 450,000 

Total, state supervision ........ 3,596,000 


*Under U. S. supervision, but not regular 
for delivery on Board of Trade contracts. 

Under federal license; certificates accepted 
for delivery on Chicago Board of Trade con- 
tracts under Commodity Exchange Act, sec- 


tion 6A (7): Bus 
General Mills, Inc., Star Grain Di- 

vision—Rialto Elevator ........ 2,510,000 
Santa Fe Elevator Corp.— 

Santa Fe Elevator ..........++:. 1,600,000 
Rosenbaum Bros.— 

Calumet Elevator .......+.+.++- 2,500,000 
Cargill, Inc.— 

Cc. & W. Terminal and Annex. 9,307,000 
Norris Grain Co.— 

Wabash Blevator ......-..666-- 1,300,0v0 


Continental Grain Corp.— 
Rock Island Terminal C and D.. 
Rosenbaum Bros,— 


2,900,000 


*New York Central..... eSeccece 1,000,000 
*Norris Grain Co.— 
Elevator J ee ccecccseccese ee 700,000 
*Stratton Grain Co.— 
DICKINGOD oc cccccccccccccccccces 750,000 
*Rosenbaum Bros. Belt Elevator. 538,000 
Total, federal 


ROGOMIND cicccccs 23,105,000 






Total, all public elevators........2 6,701,000 
*Federal license, but not regular for de- 
livery on Chicago Board of Trade contracts. 


PREVIOUS TOTALS 


5947. 2560 27,413,000 1940...... 26,418,000 
1946...... 26,763,000 1939...... 29,407,000 
1945...... 27,313,000 1938...... 26,568,000 
1944...... 27,559,000 1937...... 12,068,000 
1943...... 27,559,000 1936...... 15,912,000 
1942...... $1,417,000 1935...... 14,678,000 
1941...... 28,917,000 1934...... 17,660,000 
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Buffalo 
LAKE ELEVATORS 


Capacity, bus 
Standard ......... -- 5,000,000 
Concrete—Central 
Superior (Cargill) 
Dellwood 











Cargill Electric bewesessusheteusea 
American .........+ 
Mutual ..... coer 
Co-op. G.LAF. cccccccccces 
Kellogg ........ Prrrrrrry 
Marine “A” 
Great Eastern (Cargill) | 
Connecting Terminal .......... +++ 1,048,000 
Momarch ..cccccsccscccccce eocee 00,000 
Canadian Pool Terminal ......... - 2,000,000 
Lake and Rall ....ccccccscccseees 5,000,000 
po ee ee ey eee et eer 43,498,000 
RAIL ELEVATORS 
Black Rock ....ccccccces cocccccese 760,000 
Easterf States Mill .........+++. ++ 1,000,000 
Dakota (General Mills, Inc.) .... 1,250,000 
Frontier (General Mills, Inc.) 4,750,000 
Hecker H-O Co. ......+++ eee 800,000 
Meyer Malt & Grain ........ 750,000 
Perot Sons .....+s-+6- . 950,000 
Ralston Purina Checkerboard 1,500,000 
12 elevators operated in connec- 
tion with industries ..... ecccce -» 2,155,000 
WUE bs Ka hecnvseesee ope des ebes 13,905,000 
Grand total, 35 elevators....... 57,403,000 
Milwaukee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (2). 425,000 
Ce, Be hones ee eb seaeccecee 3,000,000 
eer ere ree eee 125,000 
Froedtert Gr. & Malting Co. ...... 8,500,000 
TS OD 2 a eee ee ee 250,000 
Krause, ( ‘has. A., Milling Co. 550,000 
a eer ear 3,700,000 
ee | Sera wera 4,000,000 
ae nn ecb eb es eeeeerane ts 100,000 
Wee BOWING cdecicciceess 1,400,000 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 75,000 
ee a ae oc atk eb boas ode oes 30,000 
es Ss ROD. 65536506 00x 975,000 
Schlitz, Jos., Brewing Co. ...... 2,250,000 
Stratton Grain Co. (2) .cicccees 3,900,000 
re, “Bs, GO EN. ose e cnn cwes 165,000 
Weschler, Db. D., & Sons, Ine.... 925,000 
Wisconsin Malting Co. ........... 1,000,000 
eB re ees 2 oe eee 1,600,000 
Total TUT RET ETE TOC CTE T TET EE 
Duluth-Superior 


Public and private elevators, with capa- 
cities, in bushels, as reported by the Duluth 
Board of Trade: 








General Mills, Inc., Elevator Div. 3,600,000 
POSOTES TOPRIM. GO. 6a écccaccree ree 4,600,000 
Globe Elevator Co. .......eeee8. 4,000,000 
Great Northern Elevators ...... 12,100,000 
Itasca Elevator Co. ........+... 2,400,000 
Superior Terminal Elevator Co... 3,200,000 
Capitol Elevator Co. .........6+. 4,000,000 
King Midas Flour Mills ........ 1,250,000 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ... 25,000 
Duluth Peavey Terminal 6,000,000 
Kellogg Elevator ........ 1,250,000 
Occident Terminal Co. ......... 4,500,000 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal. . 4,000,000 
WA Srcdesinensada ed suns der 50,925,000 
Toledo 
Cargill Toledo Elevator .......... 3,139,000 
B. & O. Elev. (Norris Grain Co.).. 600,000 
East Side Iron—East Side Iron Ele- 
vator Co. (Norris Grain Co.)... 1,500,000 
National Milling Branch of Na- 
| ee Ee eae 6,400,000 
Anderson Elevator Co., Maumee 
WY epeans Vevnh ada bbessacedus 500,000 
Nine elevators operated for storage 
grain and soybeans ............ 1,850,000 
ro. . MA ET ET Cee Tee Tee 13,889,000 





ATLANTIC SEABOARD ELEVATORS 


New York 
Name— Capacity, bus 
New York State Canal Grain Ele- 
vator (port of N. Y. Authority) 2,000,000 











West Shore, Weehawken ......... ,000,000 
RE WER Ge Bh bi cecicesases 450,000 
WOE Kecescesrchesencareceidcsas 4,450,000 
Boston 
Boston & Maine ..........+.+. - 1,600,000 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. e 
EMEBOS) cccccccceccevececes seeee 1,000,000 
DOG .cccccccdicccetcsceccccaces 2,500,000 
Baltimore 
Locust Point—B. & O. R. R....... 4,000,000 
Canton—Pennsylvania R. R. Co... 4,250,000 
Port Covington—W. Maryland Ry.. 4,000,000 
2 Miscellaneous ........... 6eeeeee 600,000 
Total, BUS ..ccccccccscccsscce . 12,750,000 
Philadelphia 
Port Richmond ........e-++s00- 2,500,000 
Girard Polmt «cccccccccccccsccce 2,225,000 
Twentieth Street ...........46.. 235,000 
Tidewater Elevator ............ 145,000 
WOME a nbG0d KoseeeésecGstinds 5,105,000 


Reported by the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia. 





Hampton Roads 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk Municipal, operated by 
PEOCTOE G WORtOTM «nc cceccccers 750,000 


750,000 
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GULF SEABOARD ELEVATORS 


Galveston 
Capacity, bus 
Elevator B—Galveston Wharf Co.. 5,865,000 
Star Mill—Texas Star Flour Mills. 600,000 
Sunset—Sunset Elevator Co. ...... 1,000,000 
Houston 
Houston Public Elevator ......... 3,500,000 








Arrow Mills ...... ge aWas td ees es de. ae 
j Port Arthur 

KCS Elevator .......... soccccece. ‘600,000 

UNO by 6b. 4 ha RS be BE ole ae Re OOS 12,865,000 





New Orleans 
Capacity, bu. 
Dock Board Elevator ............+ 2,622,000 
New Basin—J. T. Gibbons ........ 250,000 
‘. 


Total wecccccccccccccccccccccccs BOTS, 0080 





Memphis 
Capacity, bu. 
Municipal Elevator .............. 1,750,000 
emer CREE OB. .cicccccvsvccors 1,000,000 
Seven miscellaneous .......6.-+++- 1,250,000 
‘ 4,000,000 





CENTRAL STATES ELEVATORS 











Cincinnati 
Capacity, bu. 
Early & Daniel Co. (2) ......... 2,000,000 
BRPGGROEE. CO. vesiscvccesevevesess 1,800,000 
COREE R EVO. FEE. ac nceskoveccscc 900,000 
6 smaller elevators operated in 
connection with industries ..... 1,410,000 
.  Merrrrree rice reer ee ee re 6,110,000 
Detroit 
Capacity, bu. 
Henkel Flour Mills ...........+... 1,000,000 
ak Os SOM (GE Aton ais cane 500,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting ...... 500,000 
pe STE UTE LT 100,000 
UO oh b60 4d ced eOedind bet eeias 2,100,000 
Indianapolis 


Capacity, bus 
Acme-Evans Co. ...ccceccseccsess 1,250,000 
Cleveland Grain Co. ........++++++ 1,750,000 
Early & Daniel Co............. --. 1,000,000 





Noblesville MiMing Co. ........... 700,000 

GUGGOR OO. ccccccevesevsccescses 250,000 

National Starch Ge wsescsccscrce . eee 

Indiana Grain Co- operative, | Inc... 2,250,000 

MVOMS BERTIE GO ic ccccccccsecs 600,000 

Total ..sccs PTUTTTTTITTT iti «++ 7,900,000 
Evansville 


Capacity, bus 
Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated... 1,500,000 
Charles Nunn & Sons Milling Co. 225,000 
Evansville Grain Cooperative, Inc. 190,000 
J. A. McCarty Seed Co. ......... 60,000 


.. SAT ere Te TIL Ce TeTT ee Cre eee 1,975,000 


Nashville 
Capacity, bus 
13 Elevators for miscellaneous stor- 
age and operated in connection 
ee errr ree 2,966,000 





St. Louis 
St. Louis elevators, with concerns operat- 
ing, exclusive of flour mills, as reported by 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange: 
Capacity, bus 
Cargill ‘‘R’’—Cargill, Inc. ......... 5,000,000 


Cargill “‘B’’—Cargill, Inc. ........ 150,000 
Continental Grain Co.— 
Missouri Pacific .....cccccccees 3,800,000 
Elevator “C” ..... Coeecevccees - 700,000 
Continental .......eseeeeees +++e 700,000 
TOPOGMIFR sccccccccccese sseseeee 760,000 
Terminal ...... es cooscccee | «6BOEOS 
Corneli—Corneli Seea Co. eevee -»- 350,000 


Burlington—Norris Grain Corp.... 2,250,000 
Mississippi—Mississippi Elev. Co. 

CAROM, BIL) cccccccococces seeeee 350,000 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn. ... 1,500,000 
Checkerboard aellteinanyraseeageingnen 

Blevator Co. ...seeeeeees «+eee 1,250,000 


Feed mills—Smaller storage (19).. 1,750,500 
18,650,500 

ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILL STORAGE 
Lawrence Mig. Co. ...... eres ° 75,000 
Saxony Mills ........ eseeeee 100,000 
Valier & Spies Milling “Corp beste ee 2,000,000 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Stan- 
ard-Tilton Mig. Co., Alton, Ill.). 1,500,000 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co. (Belleville, 
EM.) cesccoces o6enebesece cocccce 350,000 


4,025,000 


eo 8 ree ree ee 22,675,500 





PACIFIC COAST ELEVATORS 
California 
Elevator capacities at San Francisco and 
neighboring points are: 
Capacity, tons 
San Francisco ....cccccccsccccces 90,00 
At Oakland— 


Albers Milling Co. ...ccccccccecs 35,000 

West Coast Wharf & Storage Co...*1,250,000 

Stockton .....cee. Cesoudioweses +» 109,000 
Miscellaneous— 


Grangers Warehouse at Eckley.... 50,000 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Divi- 
sion, at South Vallejo ........ *1,000,000 
Miscellaneous space .........s+.+:. 10,006 
*In bushels. 





Tacoma 
Grain storage capacity, in bushels, accord- 
ing to the Tacoma Merchants’ Exchange: 
Bulk Sacked 
General Mills, Inc., 


Sperry Division ...... 1,000,000 ececee 
Port of Tacoma ....... 600,000 eccce 
Albers Hay Warehouse .. 10,000 466, 000 


Totals .seveseeseees 1,610,000 466,000 











Seattle 


Bulk and sacked grain storage capacities 
in bushels: 


Bulk Sacked 
Hanford Street Elevator. 3,100,000 PEPEOS 
Hanford Street Dock ... seeess 250,000 
Bell Street Dock 250,000 


Fisher ye Mills. Co.. 2, 600, 000 200,000 
Novelty Mill Co. ........ 25,000 40,000 
Chas. H. Lilly Co. ....... 250,000 130,000 
Albers Bros. Milling Co... 750,000 360,000 


Totals ........2+.-+2+- 6,725,000 1,230,000 








Portland (Oregon) 


Eighteen grain warehouses and elevators 
for miscellaneous storage and operated in 
connection with industries, in tons: 


AlbOre NO. 1 ccccccesccvcscccveseses 5,000 
AlBOTS NO. Bevoccccccsscccvccsccecss 2,000 
AlDOrS NO. 8B. cscccccccccesveccsccecs 3,000 
Crown Mills PEEEE sss eeeiiecse sive 10,000 
Crown Mills Elevator .............+ 20,000 
Kerr Gifford Dock & Elevator eens s 17,000 
Irving Dock ..cccccccccccccccscccses 33,000 
Northwestern Dock and Elevator.. 20,000 


Quaker Oats Dock & Elevator .... 39,000 
Columbia Milling Co........+eseee+++ 4,600 
Terminal No. 4 Elevator ......... 60,000 
Terminal No. 4 Dock ..........+. 37,000 
Terminal Flour Mills Co.......... 6,700 


General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division 1,000 
Total ncccccsescececsecapoceoeseses B67, 900 





Kansas Mills’ Storage Capacity 
Wheat storage capacity of Kansas mills, 
outside of Kansas City, showing storage at 
mills (total of 50,000 bu. or more) and sup- 
plementary storage controlled, in bushels: 





Supple- 
Town— No. mills At mill mentary 
pi errr ie 2 1,000,000 392,000 
Arkansas City ... 2 900,000 41,000 
rae 2 2,050,000 2,100,000 
CPT ce 1 hk ier 
SOS eee 1 350,000 175,000 
GHOITYVAN ..cceee 2 0) aa 
Claflin acccccssss 1 240,000 40,000 
Clay Center ...... 1 125,000 ceccee 
CIVGO ccccccsesss 1 110,000 140,000 
Coffeyville ...... 1 625,000 50,000 
Concordia ....... 1 100,000 ecccee 
Dodge City ..... 1 230,000 150,000 
Po Peer ee 1 375,000 75,000 
Pa Me eases 1 eee =—=—S—s=«é«< HD 
Greet Bend ..i%. 3 1,095,000 70,000 
Gypsum ....... eo A 225,000 60,000 
SEO. Kéa%a s'0.0 48% 1 300,000 380,000 
eo Ee 1 250,000 140,000 
Hutchinson ...... 2 1,700,000 276,000 
ES See 1 ere 
Junction City .... 1 150,000 coe 
8 eee 1 350,000 220,000 
Beare ee 1 | ere 
Lawrence ........ 1 ee. . cersees 
Leavenworth .... 1 ae =» («ss eas 
Pee 1 335,000 170,000 
Lindsborg ....... 1 425,000 200,000 
McPherson ...... 2 815,000 360,000 
Moundridge ...... 1 315,000 185,000 
ee 4 2,216,000 726,000 
Nortom .cccccccee 1 60,000 40,000 
OERBWR.. serve ccds 1 | a terre 
See 1 450,000 70,000 
SE Se 4 5,150,000 1,300,000 
et, Ee 1 eS 
.. .... Sree 2 UU eet ee 
Wellington ...... 1 700,000 evens 
Whitewater ..... a Seaeee =i esis 
... ae 3 5,500,000 700,000 
Li) aa 1 130,000 35,000 
WHEE ‘cicccsen 1 427,500 616,500 
57 30,893,500 8,711,500 
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Oklahoma Mills’ Storage Capacity 
Wheat storage capacity of principal Okla- 
homa mills, showing storage at mill and 
supplementary storage controlled, in bushels: 





Supple- 

Town— No. — At mill mentary 
 . MELEREEER TE SG,000 = aevacs 
BT SN vesdcanowe : 420,000 35,000 
BIVE cocccccccess |& 600,000 ceccce 
eres 1 re 
Ardmore ........ 1 135,000 esevee 
Blackwell ....... 1 25,000 88,000 
ee SD 50 006.000% 2 1,300,000 80,000 
Chickasha ....... 1 500,000 100,000 
SEE. £4%8.0500% 1 75,000 10,000 
Custer City ...... 1 ee =—ti(iét rH |G 
DONE. 4.00. Ge eapebs< 1 2,500,000 ~—.. 
ROCCO Cee. 1 OO == rrr 
Hennessey ....... 1 225,000 32,000 
Jeffergon ..s..eee 1 245,000 25,000 
Kingfisher ....... 2 1,480,000 130,000 
ere 1 325.000 75,000 
Oklahoma City .. 2 B,Geeeee 8 =—Ss neces 
Ponca City ...... 1 450,000 ~—s es 
eRe ee Te 1 900,000 40,000 
i Se 1 125,000 140,000 
yi ree eee S 2 eee § webdos 
2 12,093,000 755,000 





Western Canada Grain Storage 
Elevator capacity in use for a series of 
crop years, including storage at Port Ar- 
thur, Fort William, Keewatin, Kenora and 
points in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, in bushels: 


1947-48... 398,911,420 1930-31.. 326,082,210 
1946-47... 411,727,920 1929-30.. 305,744,790 
1945-46... 475,739,670 1928-29.. 305,744,790 
1944-45... 511,339,787 1927-28... 243,508,200 
1943-44... 511,339,787 1926-27.. 238,636,560 
1942-43... 512,052,896 1925-26.. 229,790,620 
1941-42... 509,353,519 1924-25.. 227,914,620 
1940-41... 424,493,047 1923-24.. 216,994,620 
1939-40... 341,625,770 1922-23.. 203,927,420 
1938-39... 340,160,420 1921-22.. 197,453,420 
1937-38... 338,941,820 1920-21.. 197,633,620 
1936-37... 340,730,120 1919-20.. 192,451,970 
1935-36... 341,976,680 1918-19.. 189,489,964 
1934-35... 343,253,660 1917-18.. 172,370,000 
“1933-34... 342,933,460 1916-17.. 163,144,000 
1932-33... 341,524,260 1915-16.. 158,181,000 


1931-32... 338,623,260 1914-15.. 139,429,000 


Nebraska Mills’ Storage Capacity 
Wheat storage capacity of principal Ne- 
braska mills, showing storage at mill and 
supplementary storage controlled, in bushels: 









Supple- 
Town— No. as At mill mentary 
BPRiMAra 2c ..es 10,000 20,000 
Campbell. ....... i 25,008 - = oecews 
CHOGFON 26. .ccses 1 130,000 sevens 
are 1 DOGG 000 = access 
WOMTWES © hc csaces 1 60,000 40,000 
POMIORE once cscn 1 186,000 .sesen 
Grand Island .... 1 318,000 70,000 
of ee 1 243,000 S20 0ase 
BEND. os eccect 1 40,000 105,000 
Mumbolat- ....... 1 85,000 49,000 
eo ne | 5,000 200,000 
EMBOGER 22 csecics 1 ty 850, 000 
oo ea 1 60,000 
OEE 1 29,500 
co cree 3 2,410,000 
Soeattaniate ...s4. 1 a ree 
SOPIMNOF ote 1 rs sn 4 jeer 
ere 1 eee ~eeebkens 
WOE. occ 600 60% 1 40,000 30,000 





21 6,615,000 561,500 





Texas Mills’ Storage Capacity 
Wheat storage capacity of principal Texas 
mills, showing storage at mill and supple- 
mentary storage controlled, in bushels: 


Supple- 

Town— No. mills At mill mentary 
pO aereereee 1 1,200,000 = = ..sece 
Brownwood ..... 1 400,000 ecceee 
er ee 1 TOUCCe = we eee 
Gere 1 aaa —it( OR 
DGHOR cecccccose 8 1,600,000 ecoece 
a ar 2 700,000 20,000 
Be DORS ssccssecs 2 . aero 
POPe POEM cocecs 3 8,200,000 1 29,000 
Gainesville ...... 1 450,000 o0eees 
GEIVOBtON 2. cecccs 1 SOG,CCO 3 =—«s sb teces 
GOAROM .civccess 1 GO0,00G == avcces 
Greenville ....... 1 1,350,000 re rrt 
PEGMRICOM 26sec ace 1 | eee 
Hereford ........ 1 800,000 250,000 
Blouston ..cccccce 1 1,500,000 4,000,000 
Be eee 1 ee + Secass 
Pa 1 et -  ~geonks 
New Braunfels... 1 440,000 eocece 
POTD cccccccvscse 1 450,000 =... eee 
Plainview .....0-« 1 1,000,000 25,000 
San Antonio ..... 1 SOG.000 8 .ceess 
Ee. beer ocvevs 1 tee er ee 
Sherman ..... <<. . 2,850,000 600,000 
BURTATOTE .cceenss 1 i, er 
Wichita Falls ... 1 et ree re 





30 «625,984,000 


5,024,000 





CANADIAN ELEVATORS 
Number and capacity of grain elevators 
in Canada (temporary storage figures not 
included) as‘ reported by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, summarized by prov- 
inces, season of 1947-48 





Manitoba— Elevators Capacity 
Public country ........ 704 24,687,100 
Private .country ....... 5 118,000 
|. | PERC e ee Tee 6 1,775,000 
Private terminal ...... 2 2,940,000 
Semi-public terminal .. 2 3,500,000 

719 33,020,100 

Saskatchewan— 

Public country ........ 3,118 102,985,900 

Private country ....... 1 25,000 

BRUNE sce ctcesoecscrnces 12 4,526,500 
> 


11,000,000 





3,133 118,537,400 
Alberta— 











Public country ........ 1,721 68,700,000 
Private country ....... 1 355,000 
MRREEERE TOPE ETE i2 4,010,000 
Private terminal ...... 3 1,605,000 
Public terminal ....... 3 6,100,000 
1,743 80,770,000 

British Columbia— 
Public country ........ 31 1,190,400 
| RE TCU RTT TTT re 1 1,170,110 
Semi-public terminal .. 20,474,500 
Public terminal ....... 1 1,250,000 
62 24,085,010 

Ontario— 

Public country ........ 4 60,000 
| STere ere eereeee ian 3 1,480,000 
Private terminal ...... 2 2,435,000 
Semi-public terminal .. 25 85,917,210 
MGMOTH cccccoccoccceccs 18 54,925,000 
52 144,817,210 


Eastern— 


51 


CANADIAN UPPER LAKE TERMINALS 

Elevator storage capacity at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioner, in bushels: 


FORT WILLIAM 

On the water front— 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 3,000,000 
Federal Grain Limited .......... 3,000,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 3.. 1,750,000 
Lakehead Terminals Limited .... 1,000,000 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd....... 4,000,000 
Western Grain, O0., TAG. ..cicsvis 3,000,000 
*The Canadian Consolidated Grain 

Oe, THB. coves 1,750,000 
The Fort William ‘Blevator Co., 

BRB, acccces ee -+ 1,750,000 
*Northland Terminals, ‘Lita. (Dd) 7,500,000 
National Grain Co., Ltd. ........ 5,750,000 


Searle Grain Co., Ltd. ........... 5,000,000 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., “La. (in- 

a a eS eee eee 180,000 
*Empress Grain Co., Ltd. ....... 20,000 
National Grain Co., Ltd........... 85,000 
oe fee ees eee 10,000 

OEE . 4 05. b5 5.508 b GUS cen cone es OF 37,795 000 
PORT ARTHUR 

On the water front— 

Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 2.. 1,400,000 


Eastern Terminal BElevator Co., 
Ltd. ° seeeees 5,500,000 
United Grain ‘Growers “Terminals, 


BO cesoscssccvcccesss «+. 5,500,000 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Ltd., 

No. Sa ecesecesee evcceceece -+. 6,568,410 

Me MEER LE Pee CUT LeeTCee 7,398,800 

ah 2 S05 ok chee beh t ade ee bs Ou 6,900,000 


McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd ... 3,250,000 
The Canadian Consolidated Grain 


Gin BOG sccaneces ° - 1,500,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, "No. 1,300,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 9. > 2'000,000 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd. ...... 900,000 


Federal Grain, Ltd. ....... 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd. 

Total 





Ge Se. os 00068 chen o8daiences5 88,162,210 
*Not licensed. 





Winnipeg Elevators 
Grain elevators at Winnipeg and_sur- 
rounding territory with capacities, in bush 
els: 
WINNIPEG 
Capacity, bus 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Two 
mills - 576,000 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd. private 
COrMinal weoccces +++» 1,340,000 
Laing Bros., Lta. —Private country 10,000 
The Sherwin Williams Co. of Can- 


ada, Limited—Mill ............. 75,000 
Manitoba Feed Supply Co.—Country 

elevator ... 40,000 
Federal Grain, ‘Lta: —Gountry ‘ele- 

WOE 60.606066660 500 6645800.68 456 76,000 
Soo Line Mills, ‘Lta. —Country ele- 

We. Stksheerhs dade ov abe chews 91,000 
Steele, Briggs Seed Co., Ltd.—Mill 5,000 


Red River Grain Co., Ltd.— 
Country elevator ..........++... ° 55,000 
Economy Feed Co.—Country 


COVE 6 ntc cree cécsecucese bees 10,000 
y,  MrrerryT rT Tyree sa.ceeeane 2,277,000 
TRANSCONA 
Dominion Malting Co., Ltd.—Pri- 
VOUS VOOM fis vecrsceewseecs 1,600,000 


NORTH TRANSCONA 


Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 
—Semi-public terminal ......... 
ST. BONIFACE 
Dominion Linseed Oil Co., Ltd.— 
ME .cccccccce sevccccececeese 70,000 
Purity Flour Mills, “Lta/—miil +». 1,050,000 
Red River Grain Co., Ltd.— 
GQOUMGEY GIOVECOE 66 cicccsvtcerecs 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd.— 


1,000,000 


245,000 


Country elevator .......ceeseee8. 90,000 
St. Boniface Grain & Feed Co., Ltd. 

—Country elevator ............ 192,000 
Central Grain Co.—Country elevator 32,000 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd.—Country el- 

QVECOPF cocccccccecccccccccs 100,000 


Manitoba Pool Elevators—Country 
PE . wise 04 0 a tkd nbs 6 Ode OO 8 25,000 
*Soubry Grain & Feed Co., Ltd.... 25,000 





1,829,000 


Gs Se 6; £66048 600000 0864S 6,706,000 

*Not licensed. 

Note: Temporary storage 
included. ¥ 


facilities not 








2 eer ee 8 24,912,000 
New Brunswick 3 3,076,800 
Nova Scotia .......... 1 2,200,000 

12 30,188,800 
Geeme, Cth ciscrckores OF 431,418,520 





Vancouver Elevators 
Grain elevators at Vancouver, B. C., with 
capacities, in bushels, as reported by the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange and Canada 
Wheat Board: 


Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd., No. 1 5,150,000 


Alberta Wheat Pool No. 2......... 1,650,000 
United Grain Growers Terminals, 

i wer rerrrrrrt ttre rere Tree 2,705,000 
oye Pac ific Terminal, Ltd..... 1,500,000 


Pacific Elevators Annex .......... 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd. ........ 


200,000 
7,111,500 


Brackman-Ker Milling Co. ....... 30,000 
Buckerfield’s, Ltd., No. 1 ........ 520,000 
McLellan & McCarter, Ltd......... 15,000 
United Milling & Grain Co., Ltd... 25,000 
United Distillers, Ltd. ............ 35,000 


Marpole Grain Co. and Richmond 


WOE, BAG. cecccrccbvedeconsacess 7,000 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd.. 600,000 
... SVOPTSTTPICELETLiTie Ceoves 19,578,500 


Eastern Canada Elevators 
Location and capacity in bushels of pub- 
lic elevators embraced in the eastern grain 
inspection division of Canada, as reported 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


Collingwood, Ont. ......e.+e+++++ 2,000,000 
SRDORGG TEMTNGET, Gt. ccciccscces 1,600,000 


GOGSTIGR, GME. ccccccccccccccccs - 3,600,000 
Humberstone, Ont. .......-esee8. - 2,000,000 
Kingston, Omt. .ccccccece eseeseee 2,350,000 


Midland, Ont. ..... 
Owen Sound, Ont 


Seeonsesienes 13,800,000 
eoeecs eeeeee 4,000,000 


Port Colborne, Ont. ..........++ 5,250,000 
Port McNicoll, Ont. ......... «++ 6,600,000 
Prescott, Omt. ...ec0. ecccvece ++ 5,600,000 
Sarnia, Ont. ......... PPTTTTT TTT 3,000,000 
Toronto, Ont. .......+.. eoccccese - 4,000,000 
Walkerville, Ont. ....... eovene 1,325,000 
Montreal, Que. . ....... ececcese in 912,000 
Quebec, Que. ..... bab ovemes -ees 4,000,000 
BOCGE, GUO. sacs. ceccccsee seeeee 3,000,000 
Three Rivers, Que. coccceceses BOOEeee 
Pameeeete Wee GB ccseccccedeosecée 2,200,000 
Ge. JOMM, MW. Be cccccccsctccctece 500,000 
Wweoee Oe. See, Me Ts cecvccess ° 2,576,800 


85,113,800 
*Not licensed, 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT AT UNITED STATES CENTERS 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at leading United States centers, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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MOVEMENT OF GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS IN THE UNITED STATES 


MINNEAPOLIS CAR-LOT CALENDAR YEAR SHIPMENTS 


Car loadings of flour and millfeed by Minneapolis mills, prepared by H. H. 
the Soo Road, for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 














Thomas of 
with comparisons: 






































RECEIPTS Rock C., C.,M.,St. Oma- Great Great M.& M., N. North. 
1947 1946 «1945-1944 19431942 1941-1940 1939 Island B.&Q. P.&P. ha West North. St.L. &8S. Pac. Soo Totals 
ps UTeeerreee 25,290 cave re seas Secs coos eoee eoce eves Atkinson Milling Co. 117 79 1,139 321 15 142 30 31 181 2,295 
WEOMEER cc cccccsscces 41,893 coer eee coes coee eeee eeee eee eves Midas Mill Co. 39 ht 190 403 52 3 170 1 67 204 1,171 
GME 6s Foc censscis 44,113 21,217 27,797 67,473 48,744 20.529 22,050 28,164 26,710 Tine Midas Mull to, a0 fe | o?si6:—i(“‘iB:SCBCO 2628 4262 
WEE UE ei ceaetixcad 14,417 11,294 33,795 13,729 19,848 17,004 26,744 13,430 21,296 Cooae ake Go 165 710 668 «964 S588 74 ~«#512 1 34 877 41593 
Minneapolis ......... 157,068 117,992 126,109 189,171 208.976 138,708 134.375 113,373 94,301 Bisitry aitis, Inc. 683 1,447 1,189 1,857 816 474 681 33. 215 942 8/337 
Duluth-Superior ..... 107,017 117,661 145,330 128,139 87,387 58,975 65,844 55,306 49,074 Russell-Miller M. Co. 108 309 348 443 2,103 200 221 3 57 171 3,963 
a 6,710 6,797 11,510 3,111 8,741 2,543 7,052 4,241 3,575 wink pinsta Oil Go. 75 a ae 45 17 25 14 a ee 
Seo 22,415 19,564 33.285 $30,045 §21,853 $15,577 16,861 13,453 13,305 Gorerar Mills, Inc.. 564 2,431 1,772 -2,046 1,009 390 1,559 25 405 2,243 12,444 
Indianapolis ......... 7,998 10,712 13,081 16,163 17,590 5,272 5,497 5,621 5,386 wise feed mills ... 670 988 3.295 2.399 602 336 693 1,424 439 1/259 12/005 
Oe EE gb anccscsss 18,152 16,522 18.744 17,226 17,070 10,546 7,908 9,278 11,280 A ioy nonieis mM. Co. 348 588 904 1.567 2,000 243 621 6 108 ‘892 7.277 
EE fa 6. 66204 0's 45,888 37,412 33,572 28,692 37,366 18,358 22,336 14,983 21,567 Goencer Kellogg Co. 334 185 418 397 541 307 TU 133 128 2-711 
Kansas City ........ 188,258 126,338 121,842 121,334 127,406 73,820 84,781 69,918 89,549 iain idee Anes diabetes. satin: - cities Simian ied 
oO ere 27.744 18,374 21,639 29,978 19,651 11,880 15,035 19,501 26,753 Totals, 1947 3,086 7,195 12,793 10,937 7,812 2,077 5,030 1,953 1,629 7,155 59,670 
Philadelphia ......... 23.445 34,567 47,543 16,321 23,157 4,405 6,939 10,903 6,321 946 5956 13,392 11,185 6,391 2.974 4.600 15293 11841 7,085 §8:191 
Aen ‘panes cs ie us 9,796 eee 5,499 5,278 6,045 6,005 13,994 11,577 6,271 3,043 3,828 1,252 1,842 6,911 58,359 
Milwaukee ........... 4.960 3,666 5,894 8,943 3,496 1,698 4,033 2,070 4,100 5,980 12,483 12,605 7,537 3,334 4,687 1,342 1,760 7,012 62,070 
ee arr afar’ *1,385 *2,776 wees wees tees tees toes 6,257 11,319 12,965 5,334 8,329 4,707 1,803 1,594 6,299 57,544 
New Orleans ........ 7,447 3,990 “was *445 728 *112 2,600 109 4,038 4,439 9,669 11,155 3,787 «3,041 4,504 ,562 1,824 5,265 49.710 
WUEe. WORE secesens *33,411 *18,269 *17,875 *19,618 *14,798 *10,151 11,139 8,024 14,105 4,021 9,303 10,533 3,893 8,784 4,239 813 2,637 4,925 48,126 
£65 éaceareves 14,995 13,397 11,137 8,478 10,836 7,772 8,582 7,255 8,516 3,522 8,242 9,049 3,521 3,543 38,797 743 2,610 4,547 43,044 
EEE” cia cvcneseas 9,525 12,000 8,312 8,244 8,455 6,593 9,081 9,042 10,287 3,467 7,505 8,440 3,383 4,058 3,733 834 2,538 4,493 41,590 
Portland, Ore. ....... 25,780 26,414 16,780 13,190 12,238 -.+. 14,702 16,085 28,658 3,238 7,224 8,006 3,228 4,060 3,863 6534 2,426 4,565 39,894 
OS eee 102.343 93,462 186,758 159,003 110,927 74,228 89,509 82,027 103,805 
NS rere 837 397 1,231 673 930 aoe 909 284 516 ; 
SHIPMENTS sean oan — Kansas City Grain Movement . Minneapolis Grain and Flour Movement 
1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 $ ? ; Receipts and shipments of grain at Kansas Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis, 
Chicago .....eeeeeeee 34,986 19,020 26,539 69,021 43,177 24,230 13,442 20,087 23,395 = Gity, 4 calendar years, in bushels (000’s crop year ended Aug. 31 (000's omitted): 
OW. WORE 6ccicccsess 8,361 14,662 35,800 11,125 21,194 20,232 23,644 15,766 15,131 Oinitted): : 
“ 523 117.744 5 267 26,138 26,607 — RECEIPTS 
Minneapolis ......... G5,943 49,379 68,648 101,523 117,744 58,647 32,267 28,1: 0 RECEIPTS 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 
Duluth-Superlor ..... 99,515 116,717 145,850 130,305 96,285 53,920 49,998 49,194 enere Chek Sen Come Rye Barley Wheat, bu. .. 137,678 115,402 135,610 199,652 
Boston .....++++++++, 5.205 8,178 12,910 208s oe ete 6348 «4°703 «4203 «1947... 188,258 38,256 6,588 366 2,955 Corn, bu 24,075 19,371 29,355 § 
WN ea caw ken 8,808 9,216 20,740 16,541 6,965 5,642 6,348 4,703 Some uae. eee ee oe as fos Gee be se's6 867k 7: 
Indianapolis ......... 5,859 6,128 6,382 8.718 9,653 3,410 == 2,76 904 «7945 -1945., 121,842 48,105 8,860 665 7,280 Harley, bu. . 67,100 60,187 55,636 65.620 
St. Joseph ........... Tre Oey tel ee arol2 8732 (9:703 «10260441 ««1044.. 121,834 31,297 4,124 1,060 7.378 Rye, bu. 1636 5.776 3,789 
Omaha .eeeeeeeeeeees 33,875 34,108 23,551 17,758 37,912 8,732 9,703 7,026 F 1943.. 127.406 35.268 81480 2/253 6,939 Flaxseed, bu. 13,265 20,295 13,778 
Kansas City ......... 109,373 99,673 88,583 67,376 107,355 43,630 47,191 33,975 47,139 aeet-> SE tee, bare | (ee po RT. 
Baltimore .........-- 17,855 39,374 70,325 14,935 11,715 13,441 14,819 14,521 3 137 ie. asaus Saeee at0e 381 3.074 1946-47 1946-46 1944-45 1943-44 
Philadelphia ......... 21,272 35.961 46,266 9,775 15,091 1,788 5.278 11,278 ce e.. Sl ten ae et Te Whee ve. 63,101 54,83 65,771. 129,786 
Cincinnati .....-+-++- em oe Pa ae <- 2 636 1'788 1788 4.279 1939.. 80,549 11,229 2,118 417 394 Corn, bu. 20,233 16,949 26,549 7,416 
Milwaukee ........... 4683 3,341 7,144 8.205 — = i ‘ 1938.. 99,621 12,311 3,068 507 339 = Oats, bu. ... 59,643 71,489 51,655 44,687 
Nashville .......... . - ©1,488 %8 08% oaas “949 166 “994 “g0 1937... 96,083 12,243 3,396 476 565 Barley, bu. 5 50,310 52,156 
A ** ane 089 -22.380 ree tS utes teen 20,042 2008.. Gates 39.008: 8908 868330 808s Ryo, ba. .. 2” 4314 ; 
Portland, Ore Dt. Ney 4) a EE eee ee eet as "a han 18,054 3,806 321 747 + +Flaxseed, bu. 5,103 4,244 
Fort Worth ......... “11,080 *9,756 *12,943 *10,386 *12,902 94,903 5,444 5,910 9,586 T8RE+. SUORE BRORe 898 6177S S14 Millfeed,' tons "843 "ogo 
2 Re 26,697 ; resi seve sees ones sees 1 S68 Flour, sacks .. 16.459 28,4¢ 
*Carloads, 000’'s not omitted. tL ake rece eipts only. {Includes barge receipts. §Includes Heol : Stas a et} aioe Hr 598 uc} 16,45 13,471 
» ents. **Waterbound. ‘ . 
lake shipments. Wat I = ee yey aos Fo Het} Kansas City Feed Motement 
FLOUR MOVEMENT AT UNITED STATES CENTERS 1929. 101,552 32,417 6,156 = Pod eee = ge of bran and shorts 
a ANansas Ul f y years 3: 
Receipts and shipments of wheat flour at leading United States centers, by calendar ee ps +4 oa'nes riety rr i304 1 y by ye gg pS 
years, in sacks (0900's omitted): — 1926. 87,500 17,181 4,221 668 265 SES 4 oie beech ice de we tae 139,260 392,730 
e ; = ' a le alas 1940 1939-1938 «= «-1928-. 52,046 18,255 13,506 225  _ Sheree 28,440 297,960 
1947 1946 §=6.1945 =—-194 94: 942 ‘ : »4, 1924.. 90,824 23,113 7,693 823 a CSAS 26,910 389,460 
Baltimore 7,137 6,403 5,284 3,732 2,411 2,072 1,921 1,284 1,613 1,744 ESA er, 22,080 377,880 
Boston .....-. 2s oes sees wee vies -++- 1,835 1,976 2,011 2,019 SHIPMENTS DR sccewesovehs Seoes - 69,120 414,900 
Chicago ...... 27,597 27,001 29,841 25,364 23,549 23,752 19,765 - 21,354 22,687 21,499 Wheet Cera Cats Rye Barley 1942..... ‘ coeces 106,745 270,390 
Fort Worth os 1100 eee tase tees tae tees tees tase tees is - an ah 2 oa © O40 1941 109,025 303,375 
Milwaukee .... 1,371 1,159 579 1,166 1,417 1,611 1,835 1,646 1,688 1,764 = -1947.. 109,373 25,423 6.088 a fe 69.400 260/925 
65% Pay0c-, Seis “Gore, Soe. ASS1G Ss+-+  Sreee  Gevee | ONE leis. gnees gaaee 6906 688 9,967 68,725 301.150 
New Orleans . ere or “rare a! 3,150 Paes e. ee ° Poe 1944 67.376 18-772 3.280 786 5 726 75,426 333,275 
New York 19,595 16,624 25,687 20,596 17,142 12,751 1! 16,131 16,215 15,253 + ; 4 1.146 4.376 79,900 319,500 
, 3,73 3,416 3,348 0 2987 1943.. 107,855 21,802 7,044 14 e 
Philadelphia ane 3,691 3,73 3,519 1,789 . 1942 43.630 24.309 4.108 4% 4,032 74,000 277,375 
wuweGane ere ore Tt 32 ‘! 19412) 47,191 7,269 «1,514 276 2,069 41,975 = 265,906 
aacomas 1.838 401-806 718862728 1940.. 33,975 4.724 ‘574 47 66 38,700 256,875 
Seattlet 921 1,540 1,447 2,108 1,830 1,821 1939.. 47.139 6,167 2,012 86 186 26,960 218,560 
SHIPMENTS 1938.. 651,190 7,280 2,144 195 78 29,280 209,800 
9 1937.. 63,121 3,734 2,914 114 165 32,420 236,420 
1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 194 1941 1940 1939 1938 eee Seaes 88s 3.394 7 378 56,400 225,500 
Baltimore nits aay ie tee +P ee 9) «= «NAS 1935. 26,556 15,945 1,692 119 322 sanopanionn é FEED (TONS) 
Chicago 11,174 10,868 5,108 9,310 10,884 11,125 11,049 12,340 14,277 13,820 . 1934.. 31,844 19,149 1,442 = 186 3:26 Shipments 
at en <- Srrr nett rrranrtrtcttmnary aaarrtta. 0) UN! Ga” an aan mae | Seer enbdet 426,690 
Milwaukee ; BAS 491 278 494 564 515 710 551 294 94 931°. 84359 16815 1,684 166 1,131 440,190 
Minneapolis ... 15,991 14,327 14,207 13,115 12,726 11,828 11,507 17 12,475 12,289 4935°" go'919 22°087 3,980 273 «1982 443.520 
New Orleans bas a MRE eae 06 Sie ae oe |, Gee ee eee ee ee poy 44 
New York 14,320 11,128 *... aes, Pre *.... *.... 3,930 »4,675 4,484 sooe'" ge'co, ease  2°156 282 «21454 ase.si 
Philadelphia ae 2,798 2,142 3,653 2,022 41,558 25 20 2 18 4997°° 65.431 13,161 2.856 498 820 250,700 
Portland ..... #2,292 2,313 .... %.... 1,356 6,786 6,786 4,226. 4,063 956°" as'ags 9714 5.445 402 146 aoe 
St. Joseph 2,807 2,283 2.119 2,172 1,758 1,703 1,887 908° sy'oag 14122 5.483 105 230 ~ 876 
*Not available. ‘tCars. +Waterbound. 1924.. 61.051 12,584 4,345 376 802 204,200 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED MOVEMENT Receipts of kafir corn, milo maize .and saaere 
. . feterita in the years since records were ° 
Receipts and shipments of grain, flour and millfeed at Minneapolis, by calendar years kent, in bushels: 197,075 
(000's omitted): pt S - 122,000 
RECEIPTS 1947.. 7,273,000 1936....... 1,255,800 121,000 
a ~Bushels TAB ccces 4,826,500 1935...... 635,600 197,700 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 1945...... 21,274,750 1934........ pibpeed 389,880 
sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Rarley Rve Flaxseed grain 1944. ...06 12 oe eee BOSSs ccvecce i. ~~ 
. *.. 157,068 24,766 70,583 76,137 7,014 20,730 356,297 Lay reeeees eerass bette St. Louis Grain Receipts 
°.. 117,992 18,971 70,981 62,653 4,806 14,218 289,621 oe 2°662.800 2,480,500 Local receipts of grain at St. Louis, by 
@.. 126,109 30,744 72,302 58,230 6,128 19,224 312,737, 1940. <P aehe a 1,090,600 5.173.300 rail, water and trucks, as reported by the 
*.. 189,171 11,355 52,457 59,431 4,629 17,936 384,979 TORO s+ eres 931080 4:688.300 St. Louis Merchants Exchange, by years, in 
*.. 208,976 12,087 58,905 78.560 13,943 26,951 400,478 1888 1,002,400 4,050,200 bushels (000’s omitted): 
*.. 188,708 19,169 45,689 58,307 13,346 25.142 300,361 1988....... ‘00808 1936 3°315-400 wh 
*.. 134,375 16,205 $2,450 64,215 18,941 19,685 275.869  1937....... , vee 315, 1o17,, Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
¢.. 138,893 19,656 21,146 39.721 8,762 16,148 218,806 Shipments of kafir corn, milo maize and }9!7-- alt 36, wer 6.144 1, 701 
o.. 94,301 18,069 26,555 49,504 12,587 12,593 213.609 —feterita in the years since records were |)/° ae ES 10,697 20 209 
22 60,191 30,619 17,157 36,114 9,061 4,958 158,095 kept, in bushels: oe: See See 339,469 97 3,068 
. . .. 29,978 17,825 4,506 322 2,719 
27 52,389 13,065 22,074 29,466 7,730 7,149 131,873 14, 5.741.750 1936 652,800 194 
5,85 6,124 4,413 123,836 5 | ee rye See = 3.. 19,651 25,959 8,748 331 3,902 
27 45,828 10,446 21.166 35,859 x ; Y 1948 2077 600 1938 q7.bee aban. aa'aee 
19 61,471 5,388 25,871 25,398 4,891 8,968 182.975 2200--::-- oSu te entre. 998.400 + , 26,042 3,240 86 1,902 
21 «42,910 +=—-:16, 167 8.173 23.660 3,185 4.288 98.380 1945...... 20,499,600 1934....... , 1941.. 15,035 13,491 2,784 149 2,155 
, , . ae 11,669,000 1933....... 1,157,800 1940.. 19,501 14,840 3,466 44 1,801 
14 64,076 17,964 22,512 23,613 5.456 4.189 187.810 4945 4.623.600 1932 1,496,600 1939; 36758 ty ane . ‘ 
17 57,586 6,037 12,504 14.521 4,392 5,186 100,226 —_*:° 1972800 1931....... 1'261,000 1938." $1183 , 3,010 28 81,859 
23 74,668 8,081 10,003 18.730 4,443 7.006 330.081 225° ***** . - Sabdialabioks ° 38.. 153 30,851 4,483 85 1,855 
eee + 1,682,400 1930....... 1,960,000 1937.. 22,396 22,579 6.513 137 2,171 
37 92,833 13,329 17,899 20,162 10,088 8.765 163,076 945 $4000 1929 4316000 i900. 44018 keene ‘ ‘ 
53 101,602 12,610 25,042 20,206 7,620 9.013 176.093 i539°°°"""* 825.600 1928....... 3,987,000 1935.. 12.007 10, soe Take 
2706 209088 1939----- 600 1928....... : 35.. ’ 346 ©. 4,909 181 1,426 
52 126,793 11,941 22,478 28,456 6,713 1706 = 209,088 = ggg" 936.000 1927....... 3:125.500 1934 Saeeh anaes | aaae aoe = 
“Figuies Set areas guatpremeve 1937..... 554,400 1926....... 2,428,000 1933.. 15/810 16.932 5.772 | 326 1.189 
MENTS 1983.. 14.387 15,326 4,488 38 1,423 
: z ae 14,652 9,873 76 1,439 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, sss Mae lait ees , 
sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rve Flaxseed grain VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 1930.. 32,505 20,718 12,639 169 1,351 
1947 15,991 819 65,943 22,141 56,808 58,212 3,086 3,694 209,883 Exports of flour and grain from Van- é 
1946...... 14,327 887 49,379 15,542 71,251 50,894 3,533 5,047 195,646 couver and other British Columbia ports, Western Canada Wheat Inspection 
1945...... 14,207 930 68,648 27,509 51,985 45,895 4,349 3,839 202,135 as reported by the Vancouver Merchants’ Inspection ‘of wheat at Winnipeg and 
1944...... 13,115 1,008 101,523 9,618 46,867 47,192 5,730 2,963 213,893 Exchange by calendar years (000’s omitted): other points in western Canada, as compiled 
BK vee’ 12,726 835 117,744 11,828 48,780 57,111 9,180 3,720 248,363 senum ‘we from Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, 
| eee 13,216. 6528 58,647 17,289 37,350 41,264 7,727 3,186 165,463 : iow in bushels, by crop years ended July $1: 
ania 11,507 400 $2,267 21,239 25,589 35,005 7,182 1,900 123,181 Cent. & S. 1946-47.. 317,645,122 1994-35 227.362 
7° Saiapapsieae 11,517 362 26,138 12,383 19.413 30,809 5.345 3.266 97,304 U.K. Orient America Others Total i945 49"" oe7'o38'065 sececon | 2221862,000 
SE siess 12,475 345 26,607 16,772 20,437 31,729 5,268 2,268 103.081 1947 1,049 1,082 139 S70 9.800. see as: ana ber eas Ft t.. 229,193,694 
i 12,289 307 27,763 21,416 21,302 $2,150 4,374 914 107,918 1946... .. 1,729 101 2,880 3053-44. soe bed ea coos” - 325,197,667 
"Sere 12,248 325 19,180 6,882 19,299 24,021 5,882 897 75,962 Gna. BD 1943-43.. i90308000 fetbcn”’ aoe. 658. 000 
et atts 14,038 420 22,699 7,619 17,208 28,501 5,349 1,783 83.159 AIN, Bu. $691-48.. SR SGR Sts Saabs. 527.6 ; 
ere 18,755 343 26,269 9.739 16,498 20,675 2,470 1,559 77,210 1947... 49,346 vs 569 asco GR0R8 | SUR: “Soa cae aas 3988-38.. 221,663,280 
Bia vase 14,796 383 22,600 12,610 16,443 17,170 2,446 977 72,246 1946.. 54,425 1,158 923 4,311 60,817 1959-40.. 393710191 1007.28." 466,480, 15: 
| 14,886 376 26,697 11,518 12,770 14,571 3,834 1,467 70.857 1945.. 7,968 972 1,986 24,004 34,930 T9880 °* Sie ate nas seet-s8... 398,664,675 
TOBBs cco 16,068 388 28,209 2,579 4,448 7,883 2.302 1,809 47.230 1944 1,994 91 14,210 16,295 920 99° thet ry 1926 a eran yg ty 
1082...... 19,016 6521 36,409 6,804 10,113 12,129 3,491 1,953 70.899 1943.. 655 : 6 4682 (5,433. so5a-a7.| SOR bTR OES isnecee®. Sac uanine 
1930...... 22,358 649 42,056 9,540 19,439 15,007 4,186 3,099 93,326 1942.. 2,809 ef 149 2,958" 3935-36.  218'140 000 24-26°. page a 
BE Acar 22,385 698 46,050 8,177 16,602 13,208 5,780 3,347 93,168 1941 641 2,114 284 10 3,049 935-36.. 218,140,000 1923-24.. 291,268,15 
1928...... 24,688 774 55,307 9,044 26,208 22,682 4,181 4,578 135,370 1940.. 5,914 191 184 48 6,337 *For 11 months ending July 31, 1925. 
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LEADING EUROPEAN IMPORTERS of FLOUR, GRAIN and FEEDINGSTUFFS 





Comin: Venn. Handelmy. 


v/h Osieck & Co. 


(Established 1854) 


AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND), P. O. BOX 84 


Importers of Flour, Bakery Ingredients, 
and All Kinds of Foodstuffs 


Codes: A. B.C. 5th Ed. 
Bentley and Appendix 
Acme Cable Address: “Osieck,” AMSTERDAM 


Florelius & Uiskeeh A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


AGENTS 


Flour — Semolina —~ Grain — Feed 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “FLormet,” OsLo 





Cable Address: “DORFEACH” London 


Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Flour Importers 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 


WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA 
AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Ciro.” ALL Copes Usep 
Bankers: AMSTERDAMSCHE BANK 





Andrew Taylor & Co. 


(Glasgow) Ltd. 


Importers of 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2, 
SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: “GoLpENGLO,” GLASGOW 





Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd. 


Grain and Flour Importers 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


PAUL, ROBSON & CO. Produce Exchange 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Limited 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Flour, Oatmeals, Feeding Stuffs 


Offices also at 


LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 





Cable Address: “RuropaM,” RoTTERDAM 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


Flour Importers 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
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1947— 
January 
February 
March .... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 

1946— 
January 
February 
March 


September .. 


October 
November 
December 


Total 

1945— 
January 
February 
March ... 


August 


September .. 


October 
November 
December 


Totals ... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN MOVEMENT BY MONTHS 
Receipts and shipments of wheat, corn and oats at Kansas City, in bushels, by months, 
for four years: 














RECEIPTS 
Wheat Corn Oats 
13,431,600 6,545,000 878,000 
13,168,800 4,962,300 722,000 
.. 11,341,800 4,686,900 1,016,000 
.. 9,162,000 3,972,900 558,000 
.- 4,872,600 3,734,900 686,000 
.. 6,867,000 3,663,500 230,000 
.. 57,096,000 2,446,300 444,000 
.. 32,472,000 2,364,700 400,000 
13,021,200 1,536,800 436,000 
7,653,600 1,252,900 646,000 
9,009,000 1,404,200 302,000 
10,162,800 1,684,700 270,000 
. 188,258,400 38,255,100 6,588,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
8,928,000 2,731,900 1,248,000 
8,037,000 2,874,700 628,000 
.. 6,249,600 1,497,700 496,000 
-» 2,363,400 676,600 198,000 
-- 6,672,600 1,735,700 142,000 
«+ 12,438,000 999,600 200,000 
.. 35,096,400 1,441,600 1,076,000 
. 15,890,400 1,224,000 1,798,000 
9,282,600 1,052,300 1,300,000 
6,579,000 1,844,500 986,000 
5,657,400 4,148,000 838,000 
9,144,000 6,743,900 666,000 
.126,338,400 26,970,500 9,576,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 
4,505,400 6,165,900 218,000 
3,506,400 3,444,200 218,000 
+. 3,299,400 6,038,800 280,000 
-» 4,073,400 6,018,000 452,000 
+» 7,194,600 6,301,900 182,000 
-» 7,000,200 3,945,700 342,000 
-» 36,181,800 3,097,400 384,000 
.. 27,973,800 1,720,400 1,960,000 
10,175,400 3,954,200 2,362,000 
6,750,000 1,859,800 1,008,000 
4,701,600 2,867,900 768,000 
6,480,000 3,690,700 686,000 
-121,842,000 48,104,900 8,860,000 


1947— 
January 
February 


August 


Septembe 


October 
Novembe 


r 


r 


December 


Totals 

1946— 
January 
February 
March 


September 


October 


November 
December 


Total 

1945— 
January 
February 
March 
April 


September .. 


October 


November 
December 


Total 


SHIPMENTS 














Wheat Corn Oats 
8,076,700 4,596,000 704,000 
7,894,800 3,285,000 630,000 
8,717,600 3,499,500 832,000 

$ $, 8 500,000 

3,487,500 546,000 

2,184,000 104,000 

F 1,803,000 156,000 

800 1,234,500 200,000 

38,200 561,000 182,000 

2,900 550,500 412,000 

3,400 153,000 $54,000 

5,300 546,000 378,000 

.109,372,900 25,423,500 5,098,000 
Wheat Corn Oats 

- 11,320,300 1,813,500 1,388,000 

10,364,900 1,629,000 876,000 

11,055,100 1,339,500 622,000 

4,386,000 676,500 262,000 

2,434,400 609,000 166,000 

6,128,500 645,000 42,000 

13,630,600 1,155,000 546,000 

10,810,300 856,500 1,152,000 

7,457,900 678,000 1,262,000 

6,730,300 768,000 894,000 

6,053,700 1,948,500 560,000 

9,300,700 2,769,000 518,000 

. 99,672,700 14,887,500 8,288,000 

Wheat Corn Oats 
4,834,800 3,385,500 134,000 
2,799,900 2,391,000 148,000 
2,915,500 3,358,500 148,000 
6,216,900 3,583,500 212,000 
9,579,500. 4,347,000 142,000 
6,686,100 3,217,500 176,000 

10,091,200 2,725,500 246,000 
8,034,200 763,500 980,000 
7,369,500 2,359,500 1,598,000 
8,457,500 1,222,500 1,124,000 
8,702,300 1,230,000 798,000 
9,895,700 1,714,500 600,000 

85,583,100 30,298,500 6,306,000 











CHICAGO GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain and grain products at Chicago, Ill., as reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, by calendar years (000's omitted): 

















RECEIPTS 
c——Tons—, 
Flour, co Bushels————_ a Mill- Of! 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed* cake 
re 27,597 44,113 152,142 35,956 1,109 19,070 944 274 15 
1946 ° 27,001 21,217 116,092 43,345 2,145 17,349 761 372 5% 
1945..... 29,841 27,797 101,938 33,052 6,887 19,734 1,069 505 16 
1944... 25,864 67,473 88,780 17,636 4,012 20,919 1,102 486 21 
1943..... 23,549 48,744 94,714 21,085 11,073 20,941 1,673 455 19 
1942.... 23,034 20,5629 105,817 19,160 3,981 16,329 2,181 238 15 
1941..... 19,764 22,050 100,166 20,859 5,635 13,833 1,818 - We 8 
1940..... 21,354 28,164 93,127 18,544 3,009 12,041 1,052 161 1 
1939..... 22,687 26,710 83,985 21,946 2,009 12,130 866 158 1 
1938..... 21,499 30,096 135,801 24,644 3,307 10,800 796 141 1 
1937..... 20,237 38,106 66,727 24,445 5,285 10,819 978 105 13 
ow O28. .... 20,800 23,482 60,603 21,987 7,265 15,691 862 120 1 
1935..... 18,365 21,701 32,970 17,664 5,896 8,240 1,534 96 1 
1934..... 17,554 23,780 65,600 14,413 8,688 10,608 970 116 2 
1983..... 17,344 13,501 92,879 21,163 6,712 8,771 1,398 151 3 
1932..... 17,228 13,898 70,892 28,246 842 4,330 804 166 4 
1931..... 20,394 60,173 67,405 17,782 1,913 4,078 1,464 178 5 
19380..... 22,336 27,769 73,678 29,210 3,678 7,163 1,023 185 2 
1929..... 23,6838 34,237 81,581 37,605 8,591 8,553 1,357 185 21 
1928..... 24,208 37,152 117,775 63,760 4,841 16,459 2,360 183 16 
SHIPMENTS 
-—Tons— 
Flour, — Bushels Mill- Oil 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed* cake 
11,174 34,986 83,103 25,224 1,408 4,08 214 470 ee 
10,868 19,029 69,583 42,670 2,876 4,602 352 518 ee 
5,108 26,530 50,366 29,633 10,588 7,918 203 700 + 
. 9,310 59,021 42,150 14,097 7,045 6,015 295 688 4 
3 ° 10,884 43,177 68,406 17,056 2,855 8,681 482 768 2 
1942..... 11,125 24,230 63,746 18,019 3,277 5,248 1,401 723 4 
1 ee 11,049 13,442 66,979 16,021 2,729 3,878 457 609 6 
ee 13,675 20,087 66,224 16,233 2,504 2,620 726 530 5 
14,206 23,395 64,199 20,763 1,877 2,707 390 491 3 
18,820 26,170 98,680 22,669 1,967 2,956 150 465 1 
12,914 32,009 30,025 27,064 6,614 3,012 812 422 85 
11,586 20,762 25,333 17,915 6,544 3,310 335 388 1 
12,932 14,520 14,878 11,561 8,261 2,273 400 320 1 
11,834 18,011 39,327 13,389 4,961 2,279 89 344 1 
10,678 16,282 61,742 17,577 1,978 1,616 $1 338 2 
10,176 17,226 47,607 24,754 1,242 918 9 428 4 
9,920 10,293 28,700 19,898 3,227 3,011 45 412 85 
14,449 29,649 37,428 24,077 6,513 2,350 10 694 646 
11,838 13,129 46,144 $1,378 699 3,769 33 601 5 
1928..... 13,879 19,660 53,898 34,004 1,407 6,921 18 504 15 
*Thousands not omitted in millfeed shipments. 
LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS BY YEARS 
Shipments of specified grains as reported by the Lake Carriers’ Assn. in bushels: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flax 
1946.... ‘ 255,783,664 4,323,223 68,526,783 3,770,656 34,032,056 7,592,685 
1046. .cccece *493,942,070 7,644,546 *103,390,392 6,602,222 50,911,372 10,651,463 
2O46. ccccces 420,472,660 2,645,975 $2,331,805 8,756,022 56,891,162 12,521,079 
BES. cccscce 304,278,941 7,440,875 39,652,885 5,696,382 47,820,454 17,072,088 
19648. .ccccece 225,299,883 29,116,742 17,887,684 2,298,174 13,090,823 11,545,620 
BOER. ccccce 298,619,590 48,155,978 10,828,845 10,248,500 16,284,844 4,994,030 
BOGS. cccccee 230,843,754 54,604,924 21,395,184 6,971,034 15,074,230 6,971,631 
BOSD. cocvcccs 261,618,792 48,441,733 34,560,675 9,083,613 24,939,240 5,126,045 
BOSS. ccccces 192,810,389 *118,929,121 25,861,375 7,491,811 30,142,717 2,089,606 
2987. ccccee 140,401,415 10,651,648 19,450,244 9,044,294 25,269,834 1,371,194 
TORS. ccccves 189,877,144 11,974,530 19,395,534 7,645,186 24,479,187 1,561,814 
BOBS. ccccves 189,809,917 1,643,981 21,225,998 3,523,663 15,616,394 2,902,821 
BOBS. cccccce 193,679,772 33,357,035 26,272,204 2,197,481 17,557,343 565,998 
BOBS. cwcccee 210,366,591 52,558,501 24,372,764 6,268,764 8,692,130 3,098,665 
BOOBs cccvces 214,772,836 42,353,500 29,601,391 11,669,773 11,129,622 5,374,660 
BOS. cccccee 250,382,301 19,138,878 30,145,693 4,685,209 23,991,404 5,989,383 
Serie 260,581,227 19,370,905 29,210,490 7,627,840 20,347,930 8,889,660 
BOBS. wc cccee 243,662,993 21,652,751 36,626,680 12,217,439 31,838,506 5,241,768 
BERR cccccee 415,510,713 19,612,018 37,689,027 23,749,444 *68,743,187 10,441,993 
BOBT. wccccve 355,706,051 23,889,108 29,899,527 45,003,137 48,354,040 11,841,671 
eee 299,488,428 19,579,683 46,367,227 17,238,358 39,873,093 8,184,991 
BOSS. cccccve 305,266,054 17,137,601 85,619,558 19,997,591 46,946,980 14,444,461 
1086. ccccece 343,992,685 27,529,176 64,902,413 *52,039,618 36,736,223 18,447,441 
BOSS. ccccces 302,491,589 20,695,494 36,352,471 24,569,086 18,301,361 8,343,155 
1922........ 311,939,980 75,753,473 61,094,439 47,391,683 17,616,554 5,614,984 
BOBL. cc ccvce 239,709,161 102,081,410 74,661,566 18,197,671 17,512,548 8,974,844 
| >) ee 162,214,922 11,100,608 22,404,180 29,742,290 10,895,857 3,287,127 
BORO s cccces 155,853,099 616,917 26,267,749 16,195,400 22,151,658 2,293,015 
BOUS. .cccece 167,717,891 3,256,600 53,311,204 8,797,206 7,370,579 4,849,474 
BERT. cccccce 188,921,956 3,798,808 44,700,525 3,752 13,116,067 8,542,036 


*Peak shipments, 








Duluth Wheat Movement by Type 


Receipts and shipments of domestic wheat 
at Duluth, according to varieties, as report- 
ed by the Duluth Board of Trade, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
Spring Winter Durum Totals 


J: eee 83,259 4,92 18,834 107,017 
yi | errr 102,681 9,020 6,960 117,661 
4g SEETEELEe - 128,545 7,363 9,422 145,330 
Seer T ye 116,033 7,920 4,186 128,139 
on, TRO. 74,856 6,734 6,797 87,387 
Far 45,078 4,061 9,200 °58,975 
a SEE - 49,928 6,126 10,790 65,844 
BRGD. cc cécens 42,552 8,732 4,022 565,306 
ARETE - 36,730 9,536 3,808 49,074 
 , DEPT Ee 42,718 4,142 6,705 62,565 
Serre - 23,826 3,654 3,553 30,933 
See ° 7,764 2,319 1,799 11,892 
BOSS. cc cscece 14,730 3,548 1,790 20,768 
 . , CEE ee 17,750 4,922 1,965 24,637 
Sere - 38,537 6,923 1,442 45,902 
a aa 33,36 6,108 1,371 40,846 
re 22,712 17,776 4,060 44,548 
BORG. 6c crvens 36,097 33,901 2,760 72,758 
SHIPMENTS 

Spring Winter Durum Totals 
oy ae 80,181 4,936 14,398 99,515 
$066... 6 cvvces 105,739 4,661 6,117 116,717 
PT 133,407 2,867 9,576 145,850 
BOS. co vecsins 121,101 4,394 4,809 130,304 
3968. cacsvces 87,491 5,640 3,154 96,285 
i Seer 41,949 4,308 6,987 53,920 
CPE 40,428 6,076 4,494 49,998 
CS 37,306 7,645 4,243 49,194 
Sa 32,207 6,929 3,940 43,076 
|. err 36,161 3,879 4,786 39,826 
ROBT. veciscc 23,669 3,501 4,232 31,402 
|, SOT 14,846 2,095 8,644 25,4856 
BOTS sc ccccacce 14,476 3,220 2,669 20,265 
Serre 24,217 | 6,293 1,720 32,230 
eee 35,161 6,719 3,118 44,998 
‘) Ree ree 32,845 10,012 1,152 44,009 
er 25,510 18,043 2,538 46,691 
1930. cccccoes .385 30,682 6,228 68,295 


*Includes 636 bus feed wheat received and 
677 bus shipped. 

White wheat received in 1937, 40,300 bus; 
1936, 20,000; shipped in 1937, 69,000; 1936, 
35,000. 





Dockage in Wheat Receipts in United States 








Crop year dockage for all wheat re- 
ceipts, based on the total of final super- 
vised inspections for each class: 

1946 Crop 
Hard red 

% of spring Durum Red durum 

dockage cars % cars % cars % 
0 | ® | 18 9.3 
1 % 0 47 24.2 
2 9 9 24 12.4 
3 0 3 2 16.5 
4 3 ve 19 9.8 
5 * 0 21 10.8 
6 3.6 3 12 6.2 
7 9 1 2 6.2 
8 8 4 5 2.6 
9 4 2 2 1.0 
10 3 1 1 5 
11 2 -2 1 5 
2 on ee ee oe 

13 a 4 3 

14 oe oe ee 

15 es 

16 — 

17 ee 

18 ee oe 

19 ee ° 

20 ee oe 

21 1 oe 

25 a 1 . 

28 1 oT es 

29 1 ‘2 

33 1 ee ee ee 
Total 13,829 1,568 194 

1946 Crop 
Hard red Soft red 
% of winter winter White 
dockage cars % cars To cars % 
0 9,677 74.5 3,350 87.7 5,115 78.4 
1 2,652 20.4 +304 8.0 1,100 16.9 
2 406 3.1 100 2.6 187 2.9 
3 133 1.0 32 8 67 1.0 
4 37 3 17 4 25 4 
5 20 2 7 2 13 2 
6 19 1 4 me 4 mS 
7 14 1 3 ok 5 ok 
8 4 os 3 ell o6 oe 
9 6 ‘a oe ae 1 ee 

10 6 1 ss 1 a 

11 4 es . aa ee 

12 2 oe ee 1 ee 

13 1 oe ee ee . 

14 2 oe 0 ee 

15 1 os oe ee 

16 ee ws ee oe 

17 2 oe ee e% ee 

18 1 es “s ee o 

19 1 es wel es é0 

20 1 e« 1 ee 1 ee 
Total 12,989 3,821 6,520 





Seattle Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain by rail at Seattle, Wash., 


in cars, by calendar years: 


Wheat ats Barley Corn Rye 
1947.. 14,095 749 582 1,108 9 
1946.. 13,397 572 283 641 17 
1945 11,137 743 895 639 27 
1944 8,478 1,319 421 700 100 
1943 10,836 986 982 505 49 
1942.. 1,772 698 605 681 69 
1941 8,582 436 240 461 73 
1940.. 17,255 456 244 722 26 
1939. 8,516 533 185 667 7 
1938. 8,556 622 160 498 36 
1937. 8,485 100 195 9 161 
1936. 6,063 26 763 139 29 
1935. 6,482 338 118 18 23 
1934. 9,162 1,190 159 476 49 
1933. 8,857 426 204 432 30 
1932. 6,793 302 162 378 34 
1931.. 11,271 363 343 771 28 
1930.. 8,657 317 147 ~=—-11,138 31 
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Chicago Grain and Flour Movement 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at Chicago as reported by the Chicago 























Board of Trade, by routes during 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
nr hal 
- 
By lake— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
From Duluth- 

Superior ..... vee eee 
Fort William ave eee 

Totals, lake .. as 

Cc n hal 
Flour, Soy- 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats beans 
Ill. water- 

ways .. --.- 1,567 29,996 1,633 1,272 
N. Western 1,417 2,919 25,284 7,050 798 
Ill. Central 361 2,883 16,349 4,141 2,198 
R. Island. 192 5,094 15,785 4,013 546 
Burlington 2,318 8,561 11,979 4,851 1,121 
Gulf, Mobile 

& Ohio. 706 1,728 3,902 1,485 981 
Chi. & E.I. 209 1,443 3,753 680 1,165 
C., M., St. P. 

& PP... 5,657 3,667 23,382 65,575 406 
Wabash .. 176 2,829 3,795 1,605 1,329 
Gt. West . 1,192 2,770 5,749 1,210 244 
Santa Fe. 1,695 6,744 1,899 651 476 
Soo Line 19 366 66 567 17 
E. J. & E. oe 26 635 209 197 
cS. & S&S. E. 

Line 138 3,341 7,860 1,866 2,938 
Motor 

trucks .. 175 1,708 420 235 

Totals, 

1947 14,080 44,113 152,142 35,956 13,923 
Totals— 

1946... 7,001 21,217 116,092 43,345 17,118 

1945... 30,441 27,797 101,938 33,052 18,545 

1944... 25,364 67,463 88,780 17,635 13,045 

1943... 28,549 44,440 81,458 17,140 18,136 

1942 23,034 20,529 105,817 19,150 9,784 

1941.. 19,764 22,050 100,166 20,859 12,322 

1940.. 21,354 28,164 93,127 18,544 9,910 

1939.. 22,687 26,710 83,985 21,946 oe 

1938... 21,499 30,069 155,801 24,544 

1937. 20,237 38,106 66,727 24,445 

1936.. 20,800 20,169 68,467 21,954 

1935 18,355 21,701 32,970 17,664 

1934 17,554 23,780 55,500 14,413 

SHIPMENTS 
c n heal 
Flour, Soy- 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats beans 
By lake .. 23,875 11,584 1,395 1,063 
lll. water- 

ways ... eee T ase ou rr 
N. West . 175 633 1,516 224 20 
Ill. Central 647 275 6,311 2,132 1,503 
R. Island. 25 oes 472 10 
Burlington 3 2 10 2 
Gulf, Mobile 

& Ohio. 109 398 1,014 515 318 
C. & E., Ml. 310 21 202 92 9 
C., M., St. P. 

&P.. 25 wes 4 3 29 
Wabash 454 1,190 5,556 1,621 1,820 
Gt. West. oes coe eee ete 3 
Santa Fe . 42 5 117 39 23 
Soo Line . oe ove oe 1 
E. & S. E. 

Lines 3,911 8,587 56,317 19,196 4,630 

Totals, 

1947... 5,701 34,986 83,103 25,224 9,431 
Totals— 

1946... 10,868 19,029 59,583 42,670 9,298 

1945... 10,012 19,265 46,311 28,121 4,486 

1944... 9,330 59,021 42,150 14,097 4,324 

1943... 10,884 43,177 58,406 17,055 5,230 

1942 11,125 24,230 63,746 18,019 3,519 

1941.. 11,049 13,442 66,979 16,021 3,781 

1940.. 13,575 20,287 66,224 16,233 4,325 

1939... 14,206 23,395 54,199 20,763 . 

1938. 13,820 25,170 98,580 22,669 ° 

1937. 12,914 32,009 30,025 27,064 . 

1936... 11,586 11,566 15,784 17,091 ° 

1935... 12,932 14,620 14,875 11,661 ° 

1934 11,834 18,011 39,327 13,389 ° 

Tacoma Grain Receipts 

Receipts of grain by rail at Tacoma, 
Wash., in cars, by calendar years: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1947.. 9,525 1,090 "216 os 405 
1946.. 12,000 599 317 5 336 
1945 8,313 318 368 3 766 
1944. 8,244 325 318 16 487 
1943.. 8,455 337 416 19 896 
1942.. 6,593 520 243 46 431 
1941... 9,081 551 227 4 358 
1940... 9,042 647 194 1 265 
1939 10,287 498 211 2 290 
1938... 9,016 450 240 10 225 
1937... 6,193 144 260 13 84 
1936... 7,559 36 194 122 46 
1936. 9,368 40 191 4 113 
1934... 8,875 294 84 3 139 
1933... 7,580 299 126 4 142 
1932.. 6,239 291 92 3 116 
1931.. 8,124 537 180 10 200 
1930... 8,192 590 102 13 145 
1929... 8,082 442 175 752 11 
1928. 7,845 665 176 8 210 
1927... 7,310 620 95 9 204 
1926... 6,377 337 162 675 9 
1925... 4,917 371 278 42 184 
1924... 6,921 415 280 17 378 
1923. 8,469 492 254 38 139 

CANADIAN MILL WAGES 

Rates of wages per hour prevailing in 
Canadian flour mills in 1948, in cents: 
po ee rr er a .85@1.05 
ETC UR eee .80@1.10 
Bolters and grinders ........ -90@1.05 
Eg we Wn bd deducts st cccaencs -75@ .85 
aN Ae eee Se -70@ .85 
| i re ee -65@ .85 
bo MPTEN TEES PETRUS LATE T 65@ .85 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of domestic and bonded grain and flaxseed from Duluth-Superior by lake in 
1947, in bushels (000’s omitted), as reported by the Duluth Board of Trade: 











American —————Domestic wheat————_, Bonded ——————_Coarrse grain——_————_, 
ports— Spring Durum Winter Totals wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'’d 

Buffalo ...... 60,844 9,399 3,333 73,576 ee 3,333 8,003 re 4,927 2,884 

Oswego ...... 2,783 1,200 629 4,612 ese ece 358 92 eee 

Cleveland .... 882 vee > one one aoe one aa 1,360 

DEE ecdcovess 2,202 342 53 2,597 eee eee 936 pee 829 oes 

Per 457 eee eee 457 eee eee 80 eee eee 

PTale@o ....... 706 bee ese 706 eee ese 370 
Totals ... 67,874 10,941 4,015 82,830 eee 3,333 9,667 exe 6,683 4,244 

Canadian ports— 

Humberstone . 523 ae see 523 eve Tr sae ee eos 

Walkerville ee eet ete éne eee 238 Py ° 

THEO .cccsee eas ee ese eco eee 200 

Montreal ..... aes uae eee ees eee 98 

Grand totals 68,397 10,941 4,015 83,353 bee 3,869 9,667 wes 6,683 4,244 

Totals 1946 2,962 5,190 
194 4,935 5,675 
1944... 492 4,682 
1943 3,691 7,760 
1942... 2,549 6,623 
1941 4,710 2,657 
1940 6,057 5,148 





1939....... 30,792 6,608 3,634 40,034 eos 13,564 16,5562 4,448 6,704 4,192 
1938....... 34,918 3,955 3,478 42,346 e+ 18,123 16,558 6,924 werd 1,481 





1932....... 31,981 6,946 1,053 39,981 318 24 821 2,070 2,637 3,949 
1931....... 24,897 14,430 2,461 41,788 133° 2,314 + 2,920 1,078 1,971 38,593 
| ee 





0 9 
38,744 47,508 6,626 92,778 839 487 2,923 12,619 29,136 65,919 
1927....... 45,893 36,906 11,474 94,274 787 «+» 17,648 81,378 22,616 8,052 





Omaha Grain Movement Soybean Movement at Centers 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Receipts and shipments of soybeans ar 

Omaha, Neb., by calendar years, in bushels leading United States centers for 1945, 1946 
(000’s omitted): and 1947, in bushels: 

RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley RECEIPTS x 

1947.. 45,888 50,407 8,211 1,624 3,776 1945 1946 1947 

1946.. 37,412 32,103 9,933 2,280 3,645 Baltimore ... 99,055 212,883 53,641 

1945.. 33,572 653,603 12,674 3,049 6,144 Boston ...... 177,370 = Bese” 6tbeee 

1944.. 28,692 31,672 7,773 1,811 4,404 Chicago ..... 18,545,000 17,118,000 13,923,000 


1943.. 37,366 38,809 12,234 3,180 8,490 Indianapolis . 5,258,000 3,405,000 4,174,000 
1942.. 18,358 24,849 7,268 1,234 6,112 Kansas City . 3,848,800 





1941.. 22,336 12,891 2,682 843 = 2,495 Milwaukee .. 868,800 94,400 
1940.. 14,983 19,297 1,885 633 260 Minneapolis . 4,320,000 5,700,100 
1939.. 21,567 11,075 4,156 700 658 New Orleans sf eee S98,310 8 .sease 
1938.. 23,698 15,352 4,367 1,132 830 Wem Tere i... SRCC0E ¢  sccees 169,127 
1937.. 22,618 14,061 7,760 931 1,221 COMBME: avccee 1,970,429 1,397,416 1,301,090 
1936.. 20,815 16,141 6,244 627 1,622 Philadelphia . 48,400 287,367 1,276,761 
1935.. 16,489 7,620 7,688 491 2,261 St. Joseph ... 1,631,000 1,414,000 1,783,250 
1934.. 15,427 17,417 1,884 202 200 St. Louis .... 7,319,222 8,589,046 4,262,598 
1933.. 14,674 16,902 3,370 659 414 Toledo ...... 5,355,200 4,869,900 6,291,700 
1932.. 17,594 5,961 2,228 225 133 WOMTER 1 cess 367,200 232,200 601,200 
1931.. 40,408 13,145 3,099 132 269 
1930.. 44,664 24,369 7,048 784 1,339 SHIPMENTS 
1929.. 43,186 18,761 8,290 1,904 1,779 1945 1946 1947 
1928.. 39,420 27,146 7,746 1,453 2,051 Boston ...... See. Sctdian ) Riemse 
CHRUNOD ok dc 3,502,000 9,298,000 9,431,000 
SHIPMENTS  pemee neg . 2,790,000 2,990,000 3,687,000 
SO is ee SS | eee ee ee 
one a oe. [he ite Barley Baltimore ... | 99,055 173,146 9,787 
tes 30,540 ol, ,oU02 soe oy» . ? v e M 
1966.. 34108 $3,696 12,990 3,217 s679 New Orleans. = ...... ...... » 268,088 
1945.. 22,662 60,908 10,113 2,746 65.518 Non York. sssooo |, 3,694, 
ete: ee ieiee anaes 2840 sas Omaha ...... 1,412,800 950,400 500,916 


> ¢ 7 4ne no ° 
iete:: *iess nees0 885i (1,408 «4.933 Philadelphia . 311,100 37,453 578,124 


and shipments of grain 
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1947—RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY ERIE CANAL 


(bushels) by Erie Canal, 
York Department of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., for 1947 and 1946, are as follows: 








Received at— 





1947 \ 
Forwarded from— Wheat Barley Rye 
SYTTYT Te 36,846 ere oie ks 

vin eh hae sks 464,139 65,409 
Part Arthur, Ont. ne bint . 1,683 
erry PRET ee 500,985 65,409 1,683 

cia nevws bas 500,985 65,409 
WOOT vi vciace-* eave nap 1,683 
Wee 9 ots neues 500,985 65,409 1,683 


i _1946—_, 


Wheat 
10,377 
443,716 
2,715 





as supplied by the New 





456,808 


454,093 


2,715 





456,808 





BUFFALO RECEIPTS BY LAKE 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 

LOOT TREAT LTE CLEC T Te 102,343 »529 10,893 5,019 

beeksSuwes Os réwsberaebies 93,462 3,853 14,572 5,489 

Meer cer ee ttre ye eee Te 186,758 6,527 51,666 5,297 

SECO ET eT ee eT Le 159,003 1,326 49,583 4,531 

Peewvebenseves 110,927 3,650 27,163 20,243 

nee ddocdavtsees 74,228 18,929 9,061 3,279 

SE Pee TERT veUL ee CP eee 89,509 28,322 4,562 6,694 

Shseerens C8088 82,027 22,012 10,819 4,870 

SVTTErTe Me 103,805 26,697 11,945 12,140 

PGGioRs 668006 648 REN CEES 69,904 22,875 6,648 6,025 

SEPT TCT PUTT CL Tee Tee 54,950 15,484 4,038 6,988 

Tee TTT Te Tee 77,396 11,957 3,302 6,748 

TUT ET LETTE TTC ET LEE 87,438 4,622 6,483 6,687 

eb eeenh secre eet ees n0Ke'e* 86,590 21,669 5,008 4,198 

Cia bae bb ead 87,972 28,464 6,349 4,970 

Peeve ee Sere eee 98,869 24,501 8,366 2,886 

wT eee TT eT TTT eT Tee Le 127,765 11,367 6,073 7,171 

pce Newb Rerewetebeeeeeare 148,155 10,152 6,880 6,681 

TOT LTTIE TELL CTL 138,189 9,996 5,538 15,154 

, err errrerrr rT rrrrrern ry. 210,591 10,036 9,951 35,688 . 

cbdeeeseeeeacoe 188,451 11,648 10,778 28.991 1 


Receipts of grain, at Buffalo, N. Y., by lake, as reported by the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo, by calendar years (000’s omitted), in bus: 


Rye 
none 
1,405 
2,193 
4,035 

311 

915 
6,170 
3,120 
4,751 
2,071 
3,065 
1,227 
1,998 

390 
2,194 

3,338 
1,640 
1,688 
1,328 
7,724 
1,439 





Chicago Lake Shipments 
Shipments of wheat, flour, corn and oats 
by lake, as reported by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, for two years (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR AND WHEAT 











7~—1946 1947 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
sacks bu. sacks bu. 
con 4,845 oe» 12,937 
aie 928 
eee eee ase 200 
ée0 4,076 gas 9,810 
8,921 -+. 23,876 
AND OATS (BUS) 
1946 - 1947 
Corn Oats Corn Oats 
3,859 165 5,137 1,395 
360 ose 
129 
234 

649 eee 

189 ese 

1,058 eee 

167 ser 

823 eee 

4,324 465 11,584 1,395 





Joseph .. 225,750 204,750 71,750 
1941.. 9,703 17,263 2,113 610 2,211) noledo ...... 2,283,600 2,081,300 2,322,200 
1940.. 7,026 9,770 1,881 469 274 Wichita 5400 
1939.. 9,441 12,573 4,027 663 SS Ree oe oe. rare SERRE 
1938.. 14,306 12,775 4,973 1,070 691 
1937.. 13,650 7,450 8,910 914 869 
1936.. 12,557 13,663 8,939 bi Her Canadian Grain Receipts at Buffalo 
1935.. 9,348 10,440 3,636 7 ¢ Receipts of Canadian grain at Buffalo, 
1934.. 9,292 16,657 3,195 328 154 
1933.. 15,821 9,384 1,798 497 253 N. Y., as reported by the Corn Exchange 
1932... 13,348 3,742 1.572 157 102 of Buffalo, by calendar years, in bushels 
1931.. 25,442 14,778 2,542 108 ‘ 344 (000’s omitted): 
1930.. 31,766 24,822 8,020 883 . Whea: . 
1929.. 32,831 17,879 8,910 2,205 1,730 4947.. erry oT er Bias = 
1928.. 23,556 31,101 8,826 1,672 2,094 4946., 8438 2,339 2,411 soo §6=— 
Receipts and shipments of grain in 4945,., 82,191 36,881 1,734 660 285 
Omaha during 1947, by months, in bushels 1944.. 79,039 47,235 3,974 5,914 3,329 
(000’s omitted): 1943.. 60,804 26,917 16,611 7,673 24 
1942.. 30,908 8,216 706 8 2,417 268 
RECEIPTS 1941.. 45,754 3,129 2%266 (380 1,061 
1947— Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 1940.. 34,487 7,437 288 65 1,476 
January .. 3,194 4,183 594 126 = 266 1939.. 656,337 3,489 6,144 283 wee 
February . 4,159 4,059 462 110 120 4938.. 14,899 eos 890 365 20 
March 591 105 136 1937.. 12,636 eee 565 696 eee 
eee 555 50 393 -1936.. 56,040 73 =2,559 eee 790 
2S 893 22 378 1935.. 64,816 819 272 eee 310 
. eee 323 8 220° -1984.. 49,713 397 802 ese ee 
. re 948 50 306 §=1933.. 36,016 vee 500 eee 327 
August 1,513 394 927 1932.. 44,447 33 129 293 870 
September.. 


993 260 422 1931.. 65,773 889 4,406 330 1,077 
631 251 230 1930.. 88,832 646 1,715 938 eee 
374 152 210 


October 
November.. 




















December 334 96 168 
Totals ..45,888 50,407 8,211 1,624 3,776 Duluth-Superior Lake Shipments 
Lake shipments of grain from Duluth- 
SHIPMENTS Superior, as reported by the Duluth Board 
1947— Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley of Trade, by calendar years, in bushels 
January .. 2,934 5, 570 144 296 (000’s omitted): 
February 4,32 427 173 169 
March m 465 110 249 DOMESTIC GRAIN 
April ‘ 7,9 605 57 419 Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’l’y F’xs'd 
May ...... 6 810 45 457 1947. 83,354 3,869 9,667 --» 6,682 4,244 
ee 5 315 18 250 1946.. 96,160 ...11,946 ... 2,962 6,190 
July ...... 4,425 638 7 240 1945.. 137,200 3,73317,946 .... 4,935 5,675 
August 4,056 896 126 656 1944.. 108,031 354 1,831 80 492 4,682 
September... 3, 593 200 357 1943.. 656,353 1,936 316 495 3,691 7,760 
October 2, 554 216 206 1942.. 46,230 11,222 846 1,148 2,549 6,623 
November. . 1, 826 151 280 1941.. 46,853 20,305 1,433 3,756 4,710 2,667 
December ui 803 83 308 1940.. 46,282 13,631 4,267 3,127 6,057 6,148 





- ——_——_ ——_—_ ———_- ———_ 1939... 40,035 18,565 15,552 4,448 6,703 4,192 
Totals ..33,875 51,104 7,502 1,330 3,887 1938.. 41,010 9,242 11,527 4,670 6,708 1,481 
1937.. 25,996 3,573 8,622 5,355 9,149 970 
1936.. 9,532 2,326 6,598 3,080 4,582 992 
1935.. 14,823 1,028 8,513 2,767 7,381 2,420 
Canadian Net Weight Law 1934.. 25,342 7,144 9,498 1,189 4,057 237 
Canadian law requires that flour packed in 1933.. 42,269 6,866 4,258 3,153 4,553 1,901 
ba. 1932.. 39,981 24 821 2,070 2,687 3,949 
gs or any other form of container must 
apa : 1931.. 41,789 2,314 2,920 1,078 1,971 3,593 
Shuw by actual weight when packed 196 Ibs 1930 63,293 1.757 7,101 1.871 6.312 6.478 
of flour to the barrel, 98 lbs to the half 999°. 66,722 2,063 3,309 4,938 14,803 3,621 
barrel, etc. The weight of the package 1928.. 92,778 487 2,922 12,618 29,137 6,919 
may not be included. 1927.. 94,274 .... 7,644 31,378 22,615 8,051 





Elevator and Storage Charges 
MINNEAPOLIS—1%¢ for receiving and 
first 15 days’ storage; 1/30¢ 
day thereafter. 
DULUTH—Receiving, cleaning and _ ship- 


with 15 days’ free storage, 
day of storage thereafter 


rate of 1/30¢ bu. per day. 
CHICAGO—1\%¢ bu. first 10 days and 
each additional day. 


Lake Elevation 1%¢ bu., 


which includes 5 days’ free storage; storage 
the rate of 1/30¢ a day stor- 
after the 5 days’ free time. 
Wheat, corn, oats, rye and 


for the first 10 days or 


including elevation, and 1/30¢ 
subsequent day or part there- 


is on contract arrangement. 


MILWAUKEE—For unloading, elevating 
including first 10 days’ stor- 
thereof: 14%¢ bu.; the rate 
thereafter to be 1/30¢ bu. for each day. 
WILLIAM and PORT ARTHUR 
grade grain receiving, elevat- 
ing, shipping, storing and insurance against 
first 15 days; wheat, oats, barley, 14¢; 
flax 2¢ bu.; 1/45¢ bu. including in- 
against 
day or part thereof. 


fire, for each succeeding 


CITY—For receiving and load- 


first ten days’ storage, or 


1¢ bu. For storing after the 
1/30¢ bu. each day. 





COTTON AND BURLAP USED FOR 
FLOUR PACKAGING 


Estimated consumption of cotton and bur 
lap fabric in the manufacture of flour bags, 


the Southern Regional Re- 


Laboratory of the U. S. Department 





-———million yards 

Cotton Burlap 
dvsveneseedee 206 36 
Rew h ot ews vede 210 24 
ToT TL 218 24 
reTtyrr. Teit 234 8 
oesebssecane 273 6 
ec eeeseseccce 243 30 
Létwtuherabee 236 36 


Partially based on estimates of War Pro- 
and of industry associations. 


QUANTITY OF FLOUR PACKAGED BY 
KINDS AND SIZES OF BAGS 
Estimated quantity 
various sizes of new 
paper bags in the U. 
pared by the Southern 


Laboratory of the 
Agriculture: 





New 

cotton 

Bag size bags 
% 
BID ccccccase 0 
on MTU 1 
BOPED sevcccces 3 
SUE cecccecece 11 
BOND cecccssce 20 
100-lb ... +» 65 

140-Ib .....0. ‘ 

WE scécéees 100 


Partially based on 


Production Board 
sociations. 


and 


of flour 
cotton, 
S. during 1945, as pre- 
Regional 
Department 


U. S. 


New 
burlap 
bags 


1 


S 
coooo® 


21 
79 


00 


estimates 


from 





TYPES OF FLOUR BAGS USED IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
Estimated percentages of 


in different types of containers used in the 
U. S., 1939-45, as prepared by the Southern 
Laboratory of the U. S. 


Regional Research 


Department of Agriculture: 


Year Cotton Burlap Paper Other* Total 
% % % % 


%o 
1938. ..s0. 63 17 
1940...... 65 1l 
1941...... 66 11 
1942...... 69 


1943...... 75 
1946. .000 59 11 
a ne 56 13 


*Reused bags, wooden 
containers. **No data. 
estimates of War Production 
industry associations. 


12 
+. 
13 
13 
e 
19 
21 


flour 


* 
10 
14 
* 
11 
11 
barrels, 
Partially 





Opening and Closing of Navigation in 


Canada 


Statement of average dates of opening and 


closing of grain ports in Canada: 


Port— Opening 
gs  CLEET ee April 25 
WEOEUEE, 0.0550605 6806660. April 25 
SEO cccccccnccecvers April 20 
Port Colborne (Canal)...April 15 
WE Cecaotss bueseeece April 5 
BEE k 66060 bic vetdeseses April 15 
So eee April 20 
WSEEOED . se ccocccscsecess April 20 
CO DOOM cick cssosess April 20 
Collingwood ........0005 April 2 
BOONE. ‘sc ccccccdcccasces April 20 
DPE, a ecenceses oes April 20 
a B.S eee April 20 
Sault Ste. Marie ......... April 20 
PUCe MEUM cccccccrezes April 25 
FOCe WOR cccevesverns April 25 


Quebec harbor is usually open all winter, 
but navigation with lower ports and the sea 


opens on an average about April 


closes about Dec. 10. 
Halifax harbor are open all the year round. 
So also are Vancouver, 
the other Canadian harbors on the Pacific 


Coast. 


St. John harbor and 


Prince Rupert and 





Canadian Inspection Charges 
for the 


Fees chargeable 


staple articles under 
and grain inspection 


inspection 


the general 


acts o 


Inspection of grain: per « 


goes, $1 per 1,000 bu. 


Weighing of grain: per «¢ 


goes, $1 per 1,000 


bu. 
Inspection of hay—per car, 


f Canada: 
ar, $1; 


far, $1; 





packaged 
burlap 


industry 


Board and of 


$1, 


56 


U. 8. WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, as reported by the Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
by crop years: . 


Dark nor. spring 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 











No. ; heavy .. 31,645 38,241 37,534 
He, DB vcvtasévses 38,965 44,502 30,737 
No. 2 Sipide sweet 18,602 15,906 14,966 
ey  O knasdsereee 10,418 11,309 5,126 
All others ...... 5,622 1,998 1,820 

Totale ....<+:; 105,252 111,956 90,183 

Northern spring— 

No. 1 heavy .... 3,744 9,897 5,965 
me 2 areuvustens 25,014 34,243 9,170 
Ms B. sa uavcedeve 18,334 16,767 8,694 
BMG. B. ccvtcacevens 12,225 13,481 4,930 
All others ...... 16,385 6,750 3,007 

Totals ...... 75,072 81,138 31,566 

Red spring— 

No. 1 heavy ss 9 12 8 
Bs DB veces cesces 1 23 24 
MGs DB cosivoasess 1 31 20 
| a Beers eeerere 2 37 16 
All others ...... 4 12 5 

ey) er 17 115 73 





Tot. hard red spring 180,971 193,209 121,822 


Hard amber durum— 




















No. 1 922 2,370 5,572 
No. 2 907 1,351 3,451 
No. 3 319 362 642 
All other@ .....- 333 171 191 
Totals ...... 2,481 4,254 9,856 
Amber durum— 
MO. 2 iccecresess 739 2,110 2,452 
BMG. 2 sccvedocver 1,379 1,992 2,627 
MO, BQ ccvsecwsnes 772 438 389 
All others ...... 1,178 294 159 
Fotelea «cesses 4,068 4,834 6,627 
Durum— 
a - ¢cvatueewes 340 1,752 627 
SS ere 1,070 2,070 429 
RD. ahiavcswens 1,204 626 138 
All others ...... 5,652 726 104 
Totals ...... 8,266 5,174 1,198 
Red durum— 
MO. 2 ccevensvees 533 713 563 
MO. BS cecccswvecs 471 580 371 
Me, FS cesvccocecs 212 336 139 
All others ...... 223 435 202 
Totals .cosse 1,439 2,064 1,275 
“Total durum ........ 26,723 24,277 17,956 
Dark hard winter— 
NM@. 2 ccocceseoes 43,621 57,397 116,598 
NO. 3 cccccsocece 15,977 21,344 27,322 
MO F cevecccsces 5,164 6,680 6,871 


All others ...... 4,309 4,313 5,067 





Wetads. .ccces 69,071 89,734 155,858 

Hard winter— 
Me. Bo asccsccvsaee 114,053 165,118 153,044 
MO. DB vvvscanecss 69,665 103,718 58,118 
a Beeewere rrr 32,815 32,191 14,570 
All others ...... 27,266 21,029 14,528 





Totals ...... 243,799 322,056 240,260 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Yellow hard winter— 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 





NO. 1 ceccccvcces 480 887 2,070 
a B nccccccvece 690 3,802 474 
SB wccccccccee 689 3,345 171 
Alt others ...... 1,029 540 85 
Totals ...... 2,698 8,574 2,800 





Tot. hard red winter 315,568 420,364 398,918 
Red winter— 








WO F -cscrecccess 11,364 2,931 8,151 
BO. 2 vcicccscoes 19,470 28,646 23,381 
MO: 3 .ccccceosvie 3,858 16,368 6,276 
All others ...... 1,532 3,584 2,221 

Totale «cece 36,224 51,529 40,029 

Western red— 

NO. 1 ccccccesses 1,015 965 1,218 
NOs 2 ccccccocces 189 375 201 
NO. 8 ccccccecese 34 52 26 
All others .....-. 18 38 6 

Totals ..cces 1,256 1,430 1,451 





Total soft red winter 37,480 52,959 41,480 
Hard white— 














INNO. 1 acesecsoese 8,709 6,154 4,966 
IO, B secvevcoscsece 2,413 4,165 1,297 
MG. S cseovssccree 244 1,112 189 
All others ...... 262 546 169 
Totals ..cces 11,628 11,977 6,621 
Soft white— 
WMO: 2 cicvcceceas 13,650 11,666 23,811 
MO, BF ccccasccese 8,818 18,813 8,730 
MA BS ceccvcceces 722 5,346 980 
All others ...... 643 923 530 
Totals .osere 23,883 36,748 34,051 
White club— 
MG. 2 cvvvcvdcese 3,753 3,086 6,037 
Ws SF scccvesaces 1,250 4,469 2,972 
BNO. FB secvcccvececs 74 404 545 
All others ...... 45 75 92 
TORS wccses 5,122 8,034 9,646 
Western white— 
Ws B ssctsveeccs 773 1,057 3,597 
MG. BS cocvssiocess 518 1,738 1,071 
Ws GS secsvewedrs 26 206 262 
All OChere ..ccee 13 40 98 
Teta ..se0es 1,330 3,041 5,028 





Total white wheat 
Mixed wheat— 


. 41,963 59,800 55,346 











Wk D cctedenes ». 4,588 2,901 5,490 
MO, 8 svecccccess 5,124 6,106 6,807 
Wh BD be ngssenees 1,456 4,400 1,623 
All others ...... 1,241 1,941 1,417 
BOOM iscacs 12,409 15,348 15,337 
Amber mixed durum— 
MO. 2 wcsevvcvess 60 147 199 
MO: 2 cecsocecens 95 1 188 
WO DF cvcccsevecs 88 110 126 
All others ...... 110 55 48 
BU scien 353 433 561 
Mixed durum— 
ae PRET eee 71 101 111 
| a were ree ere 71 107 110 
De Be bescieennes 80 78 97 
All others ...... 231 101 43 
FOR cicei. 453 387 361 





Total mixed wheat 13,215 16,168 16,259 





Grand totals ........ 605,451 758,826 651,781 





FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Equivalents in Avoirdupois 
Argentine Republic— 


Ton, 1,000 kilos, equals......°2,204% Ibs 


Hectare of land equals...... 2.471 acres 

A “sack” of flour weighs.... 280 lbs 

A “bag” of flour weighs..... 140 lbs 

A barrel of flour weighs net. 196 lbs 
Russia— 

1 pood equals ....ceeeeeeees 36 Ibs 

10 poods equal 1 chetvert or. 360 lbs 


100 chetverts of wheat equal 72 ars 
100 chetverts of seed equal.. 83 are 
100 chetverts of barley equal 83 ars 
100 chetverts of rye equal... 74 are 
100 chetverts of oats equal.. 68 are 


France— 


1,000 kilogrammes equal.... 1 tton 
218.2 kilogrammes equal.... 480 lbs 
225.45 kilogrammes equal... 496 lbs 


1 quintal, 100 kilos, equals.. 220% lbs 
180 charges equal .......... 100 are 


1 hectolitre equals .......++ 2.8 bus 
Holland— 

1 last of wheat equals...... 10% #=ars 

1 last of barley equals..... ° 10% =are 

1 last of oats equals........ 10% ars 
1 German last of wheat equals 9% ars 


100 Egyptian ardebs of wheat 
equ 
816 Constantinople kilos “equal. 100 ars 


100 Galatz kilos equal .. 143 qre 
100 Ibraill kilos equal.. 252 qrs 
a * Maita salms of 
WOR cece rcccccccccccccese 103 are 
5 “spanish tanegas of 
equal about ....-...+-. 1 ar 





360 Austrian nee of : 
equal ..... cbbeseccescee 800 arse 
26 Portuguese. ““alqueire of 


wheat equal ....... eceece 1% # ars 
472.81 Vienna metzen equal. 100 qrs 
19 Austro-Hungarian minots 

equal ...... eecgecccee + are 
1 Smyrna kilo equals esccece 1 bu 


1 Barcelona cras of wheat 
equals ....... cocccccocccccs S088 bus 





10 Norway maas—l maller— 

CQUB] wc cccccccccccccccccess S186 bus 
1 Vienna metze equals ........ 1.7 bus 
1 Chilean fanega equals....... 154% lbs 
1 maund Indian wheat seed 


GUMEEB cccccccccccsccccccece 82 lbs 
1 Chinese or Japanese picul 
CQUAIS .ccccccscccsece ecsccse 138% Ibs 
1 Japanese koku equals....... 6.11 bus 
A quarter weighs— 
English (8 bus) .....es..0+. 480 Ibs 
California wheat ........... 500 lbs 
Other American wheat...... 480 lbs 
Chilean wheat ......+s++++- 480 lbs 
South Russian wheat ....... 492 lbs 
American maize .......+++++ 480 lbs 
Danubian maize .........+. 480 lbs 
Danubian wheat ........ oss 480 lbs 
Odessa maize ......... seeee 493 lbs 
Galatz maize ........ss00++ 463 Ibs 
BASIE ccccccccccceccs coccces $06 Ibs 
Oats varies from........304 to 336 lbs 


Metric ton equals ........+. «+ 2,204.6 Ibs 
A long ton equals ........ 





A short ton equals..........+. 2,000 Ibs 
100 kilos equal .........ee005 + 220% lbs 
60 kilos equal ........ cecccece 110% lbs 


*In Argentine trade, is reckoned as 2,200 
Ibs. tLong ton. 

To reduce bushels of American maize 
(corn) to quarters (480 Ibs) multiply by 7 
and divide by 60. To reduce sacks of flour 
(280 Ibs) to barrels (196 Ibs) multiply by 
10 and divide by 7. Reverse operation to 
change 196 Ibs into 280 Ibs. 


The weight of a barrel of flour is based 
on the old English “stone” of 14 Ibs—l4 
stone being taken as a barrel. The sack 
has 20 stone; thus a 280-Ib sack is 20-liths 
of a barrel, or, for convenience of figuring, 
we say 10-7ths. Bearing this In mind, it is 
easy to reduce sacks to barrels, or vice 
versa. 

To reduce cwts. English (112 Ibs) of flour 
to barrels (196 Ibs), multiply by 4 and 
divide by 7. 


MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Complete roster of membership of the 
board of directors, the executive commit- 
tee and the standing committees for 1946- 
47 follows: 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, vice chairman; R. 8S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, vice chairman; Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington representa- 
tive; Herman Steen, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Hill Clark, Chicago, 
treasurer; A. H. Krueger, Washington rep- 
resentative; Rondal M. Huffman, Chicago, 
assistant secretary; Clara G. Snyder, Chi- 
cago, director of Wheat Flour Institute; 
Herbert J. Campbell, Chicago, official coun- 
sel; J. Harold Kilcoyne, Washington, reg- 
istration counsel. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


. P. Bomar, chairman, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth; A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Lee Bow- 
man, Scott County Milling Co., SikeSton, 
Mo.; E. O. Boyer, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich; M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C.; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; R. 8. 
Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; J. 8S. 
Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; 
E. J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Inc., Ev- 
ansville, Ind.; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., 
Treichlers, Pa.; E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; C. R. McClave, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich.; W. H. Moody, Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
L. 8S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill.; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s Inc., Salina, Kansas; Chas. 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
C. Binkley Smith, Kimrbell-Diamond Mill- 
ing Co., Fort Worth; Jess B. Smith, Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; 
J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Inc., 
Caledonia, N. Y.; I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, and Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. P. Bomar, chairman; J. C. Beaven, 
R. 8. Dickinson, O. D. Fisher, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, Henry E. Kuehn, Fred J. Lingham, 
Ward Magill, C. D. McKenzie, Philip H. 
Postel, Chas. Ritz, Frank A. Tucker and 
John J. Vanier. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1947-1948 


FINANCE 


Philip H. Postel, chairman, 
Kuehn and, Ward Magill. 


Henry BE. 


TECHNICAL 


Betty Sullivan, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Rolfe L. Frye, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; Milton P. Fuller, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.; Wm. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Cc. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; H. W. Putnam, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Joe E. Robertson, Ewing Mill 
Co., Brownstown, Ind.; A. R. Sasse, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Chas. 
R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Minn. 
BAKERY RELATIONS 


Howard W. Files, chairman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, and G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Henry E. Kuehn, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; W. K. Harlacher, 
Wheatena Corp., Highspire, Pa.; David 8S. 
Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; D. P. Kingsley, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. A. Mennel, 
Jr., Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; John Ta- 
tam, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., 
Beardstown, Ill.; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Geo. H. 
Work, Colorado Milling & WBlevator Co., 
Denver, and W. H. Younger, Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 


SALES EDUCATION 


W. R. Heegaard, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Ellis D, 
English, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; G. R. Krueger, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Arthur B. Marcy, Standard Mill- 
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ing Co., Chicago; H. J. Patterson, Pillsburv 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Leslie Pritchett, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth; Kermit P. 
Schaefer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla.; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., and Gor- 
don B. Wood, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


DURUM 


W. M. Steinke, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Commander- Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. W. Quiggle, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; P. M. Peter- 
sen, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; R. M. Stangler, North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks; E. E. Turnquist, 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.; J. M. Wa- 
ber, Amber Milling Co., St. Paul, and W. J. 
Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


SMALL MILLS 


D.* J. Nunn, chairman, Chas. Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind.; Haskell 
Cudd, Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co.; M. W. 
McConnell, Lee Milling Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio; W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co., Inc.; A. E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock 
(Va.) Roller Mills; J. W. Ward, Wm. Ham- 
ilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y.; M. L. 
Wentzel. H. R. Wentzel Sons, Landisburg, 
Pa., and G. B. Yelton, Yelton Milling Co., 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


FAMILY FLOUR 


Frank A. Tucker, chairman, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; W. R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C.; V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; P. 8S. Gerot, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. B. Laing, The 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; W. C. 
Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II1.; 
W. M. Skidmore, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., and Wm. M. Steinke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


PANCAKE 


Cc. D. McKenzie, chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; D. G. Anderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; L. C. 
Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas; W. H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel Flour 
Mills, Detroit; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Donald B. 
Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; J. 8S. 
Mitchell, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco; 
G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio, and J. J. Werner, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


GRAIN GRADES 


Walter H. Mills, chairman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Jack P. Burrus, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; W. C. Engel, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; J. S. Green, 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; Joe P. 
Lackey, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich.; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; James C. Lysle, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Francis McKown, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Clark R. Yager, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Jess B. Smith, chairman, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; S. 
T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
Inc.; C. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., and G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis. 


LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


J. C. Beaven, chairman, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind.; Samuel C. Gale, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Herlocker, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich.; Kermit 
P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla.; John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; J. H. Wea- 
ver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and R. R. Win- 
ters, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


Minneapolis. 
AGRICULTURE 
Sydney Anderson, chairman, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. L. Locke, Fish- 


er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Allan Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich.; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, and Jess B. Smith, Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Frank J. Allen, chairman, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn.; 8S. R. Harrell, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; D. 8. Jack- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Moritz Milburn, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and EB. K. Thode, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ah 


ACREAGE AND YIELD OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


UNITED STATES WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States wheat acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, with winter and spring wheat estimated separately, by states and 
calendar years: 
x WINTER WHEAT 
000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
--Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bus—, ——Production, bus—— 





Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
Mew Werk occccccccce 298 206 383 24.0 26.5 24.0 7,195 5,459 9,192 
New Jersey .......... 57 62 75 22.0 25.0 25.0 1,245 1,550 1,875 
Pennsylvania ......... 912 885 929 20.1 22.5 25.0 18,406 19,912 22,296 
GIO crcceccccieseccse 1,991 1,831 2,179 21.1 26.5 22.5 42,117 48,522 49,028 
BIER cccccwescesace 1,493 1,666 1,557 18.1 21.5 23.0 27,122 29,369 35,811 
BE Fen cord ccessvre 1,669 1,200 1,320 18.4 16.0 21.5 31,138 19,200 28,380 
BEEP ccc cccscccace 819 864 1,192 21.9 26.5 25.0 18,063 22,896 29,800 
Wisconsin .........+.- 41 31 38 18.3 21.0 21.5 747 651 817 
Minnesota ............ 171 88 101 18.4 19.0 19.5 3,140 1,672 1,970 
TOWED cc ccccecccccccces 307 179 154 19.0 23.5 20.5 5,781 4,206 3,157 
Missouri ..........++. 1,704 1,213 1,321 14.7 15.0 18.5 25,015 18,195 24,438 
South Dakota ........ 149 308 354 12.2 18.0 18.5 1,910 5,544 6,549 
Nebraska .......-+++. 3,02 3,901 4,252 16.2 23.0 21.0 49,024 89,723 89,292 
) TT eT 11,347 13,146 14,855 14.1 16.2 19.3 158,441 212,965 286,702 
Delaware .......+s+0. 69 64 67 18.9 19.0 21.0 1,298 1,216 1,407 
Maryland ..........+:+- 377 366 370 19.6 20.0 21.0 7,389 7,320 7,770 
Virginia .....6..--eee. 532 451 487 15.0 18.5 17.5 7,976 8,344 8,522 
West Virginia ....... 114 77 86 15.7 19.0 20.5 1,766 1,463 1,763 
North Carolina ...... 476 371 497 13.6 17.0 17.0 6,456 6,307 8,449 
South Carolina ....... 216 164 264 11.9 16.5 16.5 2,612 2,706 4,356 
GOOPBIA ..rccccccececs 186 161 240 11.0 13.0 14.0 2,049 2,093 3,360 
Kentucky .....++-+-++++ 406 297 324 15.2 14.0 16.0 6,246 4,158 5,184 
Tennessee .......--++- 393 277 346 12.8 14.0 15.0 4,981 3,878 5,190 
Alabama .........+++. 11 12 10 12.6 14.5 15.5 151 174 155 
Mississippi .........-- *9 9 20 *25.7 22.0 23.0 *226 198 460 
Arkansas .......+-+++: 46 28 24 10.8 15.0 15.5 485 420 - 372 
Oklahoma ........---- 4,501 6,087 6,757 12.7 14.5 15.5 57,681 88,262 104,734 
TOMMD ccccccccccccscce 3,598 5,992 7,310 11.3 10.5 17.0 41,287 62,916 124,270 
Montana ......-++eee- 1,048 1,727 1,347 18.4 19.0 17.0 20,635 32,813 22,899 
TEARS ..ccccccccsceces 643 800 840 25.0 25.5 26.5 16,143 20,400 22,260 
Wyoming .......-+4+- 116 185 218 15.2 26.5 21.5 1,926 4,902 4,687 
Colorado .....-cercess 978 1,755 2,404 16.8 20.0 23.5 17,333 35,100 56,494 
New Mexico ........-. 246 331 629 10.9 8.0 14.5 2,761 2,648 9,120 
APIZONA ....-0.eeeeees 33 27 28 22.0 21.0 21.0 738 567 588 
Rr 189 239 256 19.4 20.0 22.0 3,708 4,780 5,632 
Nevada ..ccceeeeeree’ 4 5 6 27.8 28.0 27.0 126 140 162 
Washington .......... 1,178 2,206 2,074 27.2 30.5 25.0 32,626 67,283 51,850 
Oren ..cccssecsccces 624 776 737 24.1 26.0 23.0 15,079 20,176 16,961 
California .....+e.seee. 708 663 729 18.2 19.0 16.5 12,942 12,597 12,028 

United States ..... 40,684 48,350 54,780 16.1 18.0 19.5 653,893 870,725 1,067,970 


*Short-time average. 
SPRING BREAD WHEAT 


000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
-~Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bus— ——Production, bus—— 




















Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
peat 2 1. veces SR. Be pr 4 rea 
SEN hokemaamte tis 4 9 “4 «18:4 = 21.0 20.0 75 189 80 
a erage 18 7 6 19.2 23.0 24.0 320 161 144 
WHMMGMEID. .6ccscccceess 47 62 76 17.9 26.0 26.0 792 1,612 1,976 
Minnesota .........+6.- 1,315 1,268 1,014 15.8 19.5 17.5 20,354 24,726 17,745 
WN eon bbb sedas vs 19 6 & 166 31.5 19.0 mi 279 sas 129 fe 3 

Y er. vi blebs 5,740 7,960 7,562 12.9 13.6 14. ,722 107, t 
an Dakete yet a Bh 2'070 «3,094 3,156 10.2 14.5 14.0 22,584 44,863 44,184 
MM. oo he backs 165 53 65 9.8 18.0 15.5 1,304 954 1,008 
MN 0 oc'eepcscuens 9 Ry share 8.2 12.0 Me BH 
+ sol ey chad takes 2,434 2,406 2,959 13.7 12.5 14.0 33,929 30,075 41,426 
SN Nnc cc vecccanges 382 466 475 ~29.4 31.0 33.0 11,154 14,446 15,675 
ED. hci cds yi en's 98 70 78 14.2 19.0 18.5 1,364 1,330 1,443 
pS Se le 229 120 119 15.4 165 21.5 3,337 1,980 2,558 
Meer MOIS .oscssss.. 20 19 20 141 «+130 185.0 286 247 300 
NR eee ae tox o6eesd 69 71 70 30.8 31.0 35.0 2,104 2,201 2,450 
MA oo ccc sev eoce 12 15 15 26.7 27.0 30.0 316 405 450 
Washington ........... 984 436 645 21.4 24.5 20.0 20,557 10,682 12,900 
GREE ca uvsatucsewes os 251 208 212 22.4 24.0 22.0 5,506 4,992 4,664 
United States ..... 13,895 16,272 16,481 14.6 15.1 15.3 204,566 246,485 252,966 

DURUM WHEAT 
000’s omitted 000's omitted 
--Acreage, harvested— --Yield per acre, bus— ——Production, bus 
Average Average . Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
PP 70 35 64 15.7 19.5 17.0 1,042 682 918 
Sail eabeeth ccs'c. 006? 1,988 2,232 2,678 13.4 14.5 15.0 26,483 32,364 40,170 
South Dakota ......... 400 186 «= '193.s«10.9 15.0 15.0 4,322 2,790 2,895 
Sees BeNbee cusses 2.458 2,453 2,925 13.1 14.6 15.0 31,847 35,836 43,983 





UNITED STATES BUCKWHEAT CROP AND ACREAGE 
yield per 
Yepartment of Agriculture estimates of the United States buckwheat acreage, y 
iin and total production, by states and calendar years: 


000's omitted 000’s omitted 
--Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bus— ——Production, bus——. 








Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
Ts ot bi etecen 8 6 8 154 200 17.0 £9117 120 136 
WEEE Sica eset cts’ 1 1 $ 10 280 269 21 22 14 
New York ........000. 134 113 113. (17.1 «19.0 «13.5 2,289 «2,147 1,526 
Pennsylvania .......... 123 114 125 18.6 21.0 15.5 2,299 2,394 1,938 
rs NPP SED 15 17 42 17.2 20.0 16.5 258 340 651 
SN hd. 5 obxw nave 11 6 18 13.6 15.0 14.0 146 90 252 
SEE Aibéessesneranvs 5 5 16 15.0 16.0 13.0 78 80 «208 
Sr bg bosses 09% 26 18 57 15.2 135 13.0 401 243 741 
ER 5's 6.4 Sacer 0 15 19 22 «14.0 14.0 15.0 220 266 330 
| laren sais 27 42 64 12.7 14.0 12.0 365 588 648 
eR ie ile em 4 3 10 14.8 15.0 12.0 60 45 120 
WE a vias cicdicay sx 1 1 2- 116 110 110 12 11 22 
North Dakota ........ 5 6 7 112 13.0 15.0 52 78 105 
South Dakota ......... 3 5 8 108 140 11.0 31 70 88 
Maryland ...:......... 5 5 5 196 23.5 15.5 104 118 78 
WEE Grd cow aX vba boos 8 6 6 15.4 17.5 16.0 126 105 96 
West Virginia ........- 13 8 8 18.0 19.0 17.5 231 152 140 
North Carolina ...... ; 4 3 3 15.0 16.0 17.0 65 48 61 
CES oincGan sk ss 2 3 * “tee “46 208 24 42 30 
Tennessee ..... erbwese 3 10 11 13.8 16.5 14.5 46 165 160 

United States ..... 415 391 518 16.8 18.2 14.2 6,954 7,124 7,334 





UNITED STATES NORMAL RAINFALL IN WHEAT BELT 
The following table shows normal rainfall for each month in the principal wheat 
growing states of the Middle West, in inches and decimal portions thereof: 
Minn. N.D. S.D. Mont. Kan. Okla. Texas Neb. Colo. Iowa Ill. Mo. Ohio Ind. 


d cove off 47 «6.56 0=— 688 Siw 66 21.45 «(1.90 -55 -77 1.07 2.31 2.24 3.06 3.138 
eae ess ot 49 .68 .70 1.02 1.36 1.86 72 .97 1.09 2.18 2.03 2.62 2.47 
March ...... 1.19 -70 1.12 -94 1.47 2.17 2.07 1.10 1.32 1.75 3.06 3.15 3.38 3.75 
April ....++. 2.07 1.39 2.17 1.16 2.65 3.45 3.09 2.45 1.80 2.77 3.43 3.92 3.16 3.55 
MAY ..ccceee $3.24 2.40 3.04 2.26 3.71 4.72 3.67 3.53 1.88 4.13 4.15 4.80 3.72 4.06 
TUNE .oecese 4.05 3.45 3.55 2.51 4.00 3.80 3.12 3.78 1.42 4.63 4.08 4.79 3.78 3.81 
July ...seee- 3.38 2.42 2.63 1.49 3.34 3.10 2.64 3.34 2.26 3.73 3.29 3.84 3.80 3.36 
August ..... 3.17 2.04 2.33 1.17 3.21 3.02 2.46 2.82 1.98 3.57 3.35 3.94 3.32 3.36 
September .. 2.91 1.65 1.69 1.39 2.77 3.01 2.87 2.62 1.31 3.79 3.58 4.06 2.98 3.27 
October ..... 1.95 1.08 1.31 1.03 1.96 3.03 2.67 1.60 1.20 2.39 2.77 2.86 2.60 2.79 
November ... 1.16 -62 -68 42 1.26 2.00 2.25 7 .80 1.55 2.67 2.50 2.76 3.06 

ber ... «78 -52 .68 .89 .87 #%41.71 2.25 .70 92 1.20 2.27 2.07 2.79 2.90 








WORLD RYE CROP 


Acreage, yield per acre and production of rye in specified countries, as reported by 
the Office of Agricultural Relations of the United States Department of Agriculture: 























Yield per 
7 Acreage t+ acret -— Production—————__,, 

Continent Average ave. Ave. 

and country 1935-39 1945 1946 1947] 1935-39 1935-39 1945 1946 19474 

cr 1,000 acres » bw - 1,000 bu. 

N. America— 
Canada ....... 816 487 715 1,156 11.3 9,191 5,888 8,811 13,225 
United States. 3,699 1,856 1,598 1,953 12.1 44,917 23,952 18,685 25,405 

Wotal .scccse 4,515 2,343 2,313 3,109 ... 54,108 29,840 27,496 38,630 

Europe— 
Austria ...... 912 550 620 580 23.4 21,355 9,100 11,800 11,400 
Belgium ..... 369 310 285 230 38.8 14,319 9,000 10,500 8,700 
Bulgaria ..... §467 373 500 746 §17.3 $8,084 4,000 8,500 eccces 
Czechoslovakia 2,350 2,160 2,160 2,100 26.0 61,000 46,000 66,000 = .ceeee 
Denmark ..... 354 398 343 257 28.2 9,973 12,236 11,300 6,700 
Finland ...... 500 369 366 376 24.6 12,300 7,300 7,200 7,900 
France ....... 1,614 940 1,150 1,170 18.6 30,013 13,800 19,500 17,700 
Germany ..... 7,035 oma Seas seoy. Eee” See  eechead 044008 ewtee 
Greece ....... 163 109 133 155 13.8 2,244 965 1,970 1,700 
Hungary ..... 1,585 913 1,122 1,225 18.5 29,354 11,968 16,701 17,000 
BOMEF sccscccee 258 240 255 250 22.1 5,700 3,300 4,500 4,500 
Luxembourg .. 18 12 15 12 25.7 462 248 386 275 
Netherlands .. 559 534 656 445 35.1 19,626 11,000 17,948 13,000 
Norway 8 7 7- 31.2 405 177 200 200 
Poland ceee oeve ogee Gem ~~ SRGCee wveeees ciasse ebeans 
Portugal 567 555 570 13.1 4,485 4,805 6,100 5,500 
Rumania ..... 640 ooee Seoee coos 16.6 MO ae ee eee 
Spain ........ **1,415 1,479 1,466 1,460 **13.6 **19,205 14,800 20,078 18,000 
Sweden ...... 495 416 388 287 30.0 14,828 10,87 11,375 5,900 
Switzerland .. 38 32 35 37 33.2 1,260 1,102 1,200 990 
a err 19 80 55 36 20.9 398 2,360 1,560 1,000 
Yugoslavia ... 633 cece See cee 13.4 eee  -teeoete. sevens en 

Est. totalft. 33,210 25,340 27,000 27,080 ... 763,000 471,000 525,000 520,000 
U.S.S.R. (Eu- 

rope & Asia) 60,800 ees 70,000 71,000 14.6 4885,000  ...... 860,000 920,000 
TUPMAF ccccce 939 936 988 1,205 15.2 14,301 8,896 18,200 15,700 


Argentina .... 1,078 1,407 1,896 1,800 9.1 9,771 11,535 21,739 17,000 
Union of 








So. Africa ..  $t117 gid ise «hs ee 794 836 Le es 
Est. world ae 
totaltt ..... 100,770 100,390 102,560 104,380 . 1,730,000 1,363,000 1,455,000 1,515,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States foreign officers, results of office research, or other information. Prewar 
estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform to pres- 
ent boundaries, except as noted. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of North- 
ern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvest in the Northern Hemisphere in 1947 is combined 
with estimates for the Southern Hemisphere harvests, which began late in 1947 and ends 
early in 1948. 

tFigures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for incom- 
plete periods. 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries; for Southern Hemisphere, 
preliminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

§Estimate not adjusted tg take account of inclusion of Southern Dobrudja, and is 
therefore not strictly comparable with estimates shown for later years. 

**Figure for 1935 only. 

ttEstimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include al- 


lowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries not 
shown. 


tiAverage of less than five years. 





UNITED STATES GRAIN SORGHUMS 
Department of Agriculture estimates of acreage and production of grain sorghums: 


000’s omitted 000's omitted 
7-Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bus— ——Production, bus——~ 





Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
ERGGRME cep eccbvccscees *2 1 1 *26.6 30.0 26.0 *53 30 26 
ORE oc ceoeneiea ge cos 2 1 1 26.4 30.0 24.0 44 30 24 
( , RY URTCOETERE TT ETS 3 1 1 22.1 20.0 16.0 74 20 16 
BNOUTE - wedevenccveces 58 44 38 17.6 22.0 16.0 1,071 968 608 
North Dakota ......... *5 4 5 14.4 13.0 15.0 *67 52 75 
South Dakota ......... 113 37 18 9.8 16.0 9.0 1,170 592 162 
po eer eee 160 51 44 14.2 18.0 15.0 2,159 918 660 
P,. -b DSi MOSK eee ees 1,213 851 754 13.5 13.5 14.5 18,263 11,468 10,933 
pO Pee ey eee oan 26 38 i 21.0 20.0 546 
PO Te rere 10 8 10 14.1 15.5 15.5 146 124 155 
Louisiana ........e6.e65 2 1 1 15.6 17.0 16.0 25 17 16 
ORIGMGUIR cocscccccccccs 726 636 471 11.1 11.5 11.0 8,398 7,314 5,181 
WEE cnn di'e caer eceeence 3,003 4,613 3,801 16.1 16.0 18.0 650,164 73,742 68,313 
| | Peery er ree 161 191 160 11.3 13.0 15.0 1,893 2,483 2,400 
New Mexico ........... 200 108 141 12.6 10.4 10.6 2,180 1,127 1,488 
MOONEE. we cecccvresevis 32 55 52 32.1 36.0 41.0 1,047 1,980 2,132 
ore ree Tie 135 145 70 35.4 38.0 38.0 4,775 5,510 2,660 

United States ..... 5,823 6,773 5,606 15.2 15.8 17.1 92,124 106,941 95,609 


*Short-time average. 





UNITED STATES FLAXSEED CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States flaxseed acreage, yield per 
acre, and total production, by states and calendar years: 
000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
7-Acreage, harvested—, Yield per acre, bus—, ——Production, bus*—, 














Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947° 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
GHD eh apesé aa ddvacgecs o oes oeee 3 oe e* 8.0 oee% eee 24 
Troe te +9 1 6 112.7 14.0 12.0 +124 14 72 
po eee 8 7 5 7.9 9.0 7.5 59 63 38 
WeO. oi ve ccecucess 8 6 15 10.6 12.5 12.5 85 75 188 
PIOROOR 6 civ cccccces 1,090 886 1,373 9.3 10.5 11.0 10,370 9,303 15,103 
BE SPR EGER S860 0 cee ee cs 138 34 79 11.2 15.0 13.5 1,647 510 1,066 
SEE. Sateuizovdecces 9 6 7 5.9 6.5 5.0 61 39 35 
North Dakota ...... aa 802 762 1,425 6.1 6.5 8.0 5,602 4,953 11,400 
South Dakota ........ 247 344 585 7.9 10.0 10.0 2,176 3,440 5,850 
MED | Sh DBC Se cases 130 116 107 6.5 7.0 7.0 892 812 749 
See ee 18 3 4 7.0 8.0 6.0 110 24 24 
ME gh i-0-650 ¢Wsneidiese +30 76 91 8.6 7.3 9.5 +249 555 864 
Montana ........ sede 174 7h 168 5.7 7.0 6.0 1,155 518 1,008 
ES An ee ee 3 cece 3 9.0 o° 10.0 31 ede 30 
See 1 1 2 4.7 5.0 4.5 3 5 9 
SNE Shc ei vss ene des +15 14 20 122.6 24.0 26.5 +350 336 530 
. rr rr 3 4 10.4 as 13.0 32 jabs 52 
Oregon cVesukuaaacs 3 anae 7 710.8 ee 14.0 32 cane 98 
WEY Se eese scans : 133 102 122 17.0 19.0 21.5 2,267 1,938 2,623 

United States ..... 2,807 2,432 4,026 8.5 9.3 9.9 25,030 22,585 39,763 


*Estimates do not include flaxseed harvested from flax grown for fiber in Oregon— 
82,000 bu. in 1946 and 59,000 bu. in 1947. 


tShort-time average. 


58 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WORLD WHEAT CROP 


Acreage, yield per acre and production of wheat in specified countries, as reported by 
the Office of Agricultural Relations of the United States Department of Agriculture: 









































Yield per 
———_———-Acreage t———_————, acret - Production 
Continent Average ave. Ave. 
and country 1935-39 1945 1946 1947] 1935-39 1935-39 1945 1946 1947] 
——————1, 000 acres—___—_—_ bu. -—— 1,000 bu. 
N. America— e 
Canada ...... 25,595 23,414 24,076 23,895 12.2 312,399 318,612 413,725 340,767 
Mexico ....@-. 1,244 1, 155 1,124 1,236 11.5 14,284 12,741 12,676 15,616 
United States. 57,293 67,201 73,907 13.2 758,629 1,108,224 1,155,715 1,406,761 
Est. total§ 84,170 89,740 92,460 99,100 1, 086,000 1,440,000 1,583,000 1,764,000 
Europe— 
albeatn asidales 99 109 135 130 15.2 1,507 1,516 2,200 2,000 
AUSCPIA 2020006 633 470 545 495 265.4 16,057 9,000 10,300 9,700 
Belgium ...... 402 455 375 220 40.2 16,150 14,000 16,200 6,500 
Bulgaria ..... **3,078 3,102 3,768 3,688 **20.8 **64,076 41,818 67,900 = wccoce 
Czechoslovakia 2,175 rr 2,250 2, 040 26.2 67,000 = scceee 63,000 cose 
Denmark ..... 319 216 221 58 45.4 14,470 10,284 10,916 2,000 
| _, MET er Te 225 662 643 580 34.2 7,689 21,394 13,000 17,900 
Finland ...... 230 342 388 395 26.5 6,100 7,128 8,083 8,000 
PYOMNGO .ccvccs 12,560 9,400 10,600 9,250 22.8 286,510 184,000 250,000 150,000 
 s0<6aa% 2,150 1,640 1,912 2,000 14.0 30,205 16,800 28,500 20,600 
Hungary ..... 4,091 1,816 2,698 3,149 22.3 91,210 24,177 41,400 40,000 
BtalF ccccccsce 12,581 11,55 11,700 11,5650 22.2 279,000 168,000 238,000 205,000 
Luxembourg 47 32 41 25.9 1,215 661 959 450 
Netherlands .. 338 295 302 225 43.8 14,791 8,004 13,200 8,000 
Norway ...e.- 80 119 95 86 29.9 2,391 3,152 2,760 2,390 
po ery 3,260 ‘ sane ‘cas. ee Tare ~s66nhs 605454 “S4RERS 
Portugal ...... 1,227 1,528 1,500 1,545 13.1 16,092 11,561 16,500 13,000 
Rumania ..... 6,900 ‘ eens asoe SOB FERCRO scsees 265000 28%58% 
BOGE 66 casiecs tt11,253 8,862 9,400 9,625 tt14.0 T7157,986 73,000 133,000 110,000 
Sweden ...... 74 731 750 724 35.6 26,351 21,615 25,018 15,000 
Switzerland .. 183 242 240 235 33.1 6,050 8,194 8,500 7,000 
> Aare 1,843 2,274 2,062 2,152 33.8 62,361 81,237 73,435 62,832 
Yugoslavia ... 5,400 eee - 18.1 OT,TOD 8 ceseee cseocose ve oaee 
Est. total§ 74,080 59, 580 67,000 64,460 1,588,000 985,000 1,300,000 1,020,000 
U.S.S.R. (Eu- 
rope & Asia) 104,000 73,000 75,000 11.9 1,240,000. ...... 780,000 875,000 
Asia— 
TRAM ccccccccs $44,191 owes onus - 2417.2 $72,128 77,161 76,426 61,178 
TPAG ccccsccce $t1,724 2,100 2,000 . $£10.7 18,114 16,534 14,697 .cccse 
Lebanon ...... 1" 148 161 tee 11 "1 1,984 2,572 1,470 
Palestine ..... 633 339 340 én 6.1 3,244 2,144 Rae ewvebre 
Syria ..ccccoee 191,363 1,854 1,927 «++. 9914.3 9919,485 13,944 | ee 
TUPROY .cccecs 8,952 9,243 9,246 9,465 15.2 135,690 80,443 180,000 130,000 
CHING 0s ccc es tt49,000 53,000 55,000 56,000 4415.3 $$750,000 854,000 859,000 905,000 
Manchuria 2,896 1,295 wre wees Beet 36,035 24,462  ccccce ceocee 
ImGig cescsece 34,492 35,980 34,568 34,159 10.7 370,660 393,904 333,237 297,920 
JODOR cececess 1,738 1,789 1,495 1,610 28.8 50,133 34,756 32,697 = waccee 
BOGOR cccvocss 832 Tee eee soe Se See 60 “‘aéenee  Sénkee. denser 
Est. total§ 107,150 111,600 111,700 113,100 1,483,000 1,515,000 1,548,000 1,490,000 
Ss. America— 
Argentina .... 15,834 10,108 13,657 12,300 14.0 221,769 143,556 206,314 175,000 
Brasil ...ccees 442 744 eoee coes BOS 4,652 eee § settee <teeee 
Chile .occccccs 1,963 1,803 1,873 1,965 16.1 31,662 34,176 33,163 ceccce 
POPU ccscvcses 285 290 280 soon bas as tae 3,200 3,300 = aa oeee 
Uruguay ..... 1,210 875 659 11.0 3,255 7,958 Ree <6b006 
Est. total§ . 20, 500 14,390 17,990 17,000 281,000 203,000 262,000 237,000 
Africa— 
Algeria ...... 4,184 3,450 3,200 3,700 8.4 35,201 12,000 36,000 28,000 
BeyPt ..cccces 1,464 1,710 1,646 1,692 31.3 45,848 43,436 42,725 42,000 
Fr. Morocco 3,254 2,400 2,200 3,000 7.1 23,197 6,500 25,500 24,000 
Tunisia ...... 1,915 2,000 1,670 osee 7.8 14,965 7,000 12,500 11,000 
Union of 
8S. Africa§§ 1,936 2,244 2,300 eee 8.4 16,259 9,493 24,760 = acces 
Est. total§ 13,7 7 30 13,190 12,380 13,940 143,000 88,000 140,000 130,000 
Oceania— 
Australia ..... 13,128 11,425 12,526 14,500 12.9 169,744 142,410 116,450 250,000 
New Zealand ,. 221 161 137 ees 32.3 7,129 5,439 $000 = ccccce 
Total ..ceee 13, 349 11, 586 12,663 14, 650 176,873 147,849 121,490 256,000 
Est. world 
totelg ..cses 417,000 371,090 387,190 397,250 5,998,000 5,120,000 5,735,000 6,775,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States Foreign service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries, except as noted. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere “which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1947 is com- 
bined with estimates for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late in 1947 and 
ends early in 1948. 


tFigures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 


tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for incom- 
plete periods. 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries; for Soitthern Hemisphere 
preliminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

§Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. 

**Estimate not adjusted to take account of inclusion of Southern Dobrudja and is, 
therefore, not strictly comparable with estimates shown for later years. 

ttFigure for 1935 only. 

ttAverage of less than five years. 


{Estimates for Syria and Lebanon not shown separately during this period. 
§§European production only. 





United States Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops by the Department of Agriculture, on 
the dates specified but not including revi- 
sions made after the year of harvest, in 
bushels (000,000's omitted): 
April May June July 


United States Spring Wheat Forecasts 

Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crop by the Department of Agriculture on 
the dates specified, but not including re- 
visions made after the year of harvest, in 
bushels (000,000's omitted): 








Aug. Dec. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 

1947..... $73 1,026 1,093 1,092 1,096 1,068 3967..... FF 343 332 313 311 297 
o'r 831 743 775 857 880 874 1946..... 261 233 280 8287 290 281 
1945 . 863 835 834 837 823 1945 287 295 309 315 313 300 
1944..... 602 662 793 786 764 1944..... 321 335 346 329 323 315 
ee 559 515 519 534 530 1943 229 272 301 301 302 307 
es oa x 625 647 647 675 698 703 1942..... 221 229 257 284 286 278 
1941..... 616 653 698 682 684 671 oo eae 213 241 266 273 276 275 
1940..... 426 460 489 5 556 589 a 205 205 228 236 228 
549 544 523 538 551 563 1938..... 179 181 185 189 192 

726 754 760 715 688 687 1938..... 252 268 252 252 244 

656 654 649 664 688 685 1937..... 219 202 198 199 189 

493 464 482 512 519 519 1936..... 126 114 111 108 107 

435 432 441 458 432 465 1938..... 273 176 163 167 161 

492 461 400 394 401 406 1934..... 89 90 93 97 91 

334 337 $41 336 340 351 1983..... 160 159 166 174 176 

458 441 411 432 442 462 1932..... 305 281 273 270 264 

644 653 649 713 77 787 1931..... 156 118 111 109 113 

526 5632 558 6597 600 1930..... 250 223 240 242 267 

595 622 582 668 678 1929..... 251 205 217 4224 «234 

486 612 544 57 579 1928..... 257 313 323 325 323 

594 537 679 652 £653 1927..... 274 298 308 314 #4319 

549 543 568 626 627 1926..... 200 213 212 213 205 

474 445 407 404 416 402 1926..... 254 276 263 284 282 275 

549 653 609 543 6589 692 1924..... 184 197 226 247 266 272 

572 578 681 586 568 672 |: Se 236 235 225 221 214 225 

573 584 607 569 541 587 1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 

621 629 578 573 643 600 : 261 235 212 209 #196 #8 216 

484 484 603 518 532 611 1920..... 276 08=— 2911 261 3237 # «#4218 222 











April 27, 1948 


WORLD CORN CROP 


Acreage, yield per acre and production of corn in specified countries, as reported by 
the Office of Agricultural Relations of the United States Department of Agriculture: 










































































Yield per 
—————— Acreage t——_—_—_—__ = ian ee 

Continent Average 

and country 1935-39 1945 1946 19479 1935- “39 1886- 39 1945 1946 1947]. 

vo 1,000 acres———————_, bu. 1,000 bu. 

N. America— 
Canada ...... 172 237 252 176 40.8 7,010 10,365 10,661 6,682 
Guatemala 1,000 6 1,200 cove S07 15,700 17,900 ecccce eecece 
Honduras $258 Sees athe cvee 014.0 tae, “batches <aece= hebeee 
Mexico ....... 7,501 8,527 8,187 8,154 9.0 67,523 86,066 93,799 86,609 
Nicaragua ... §386 199 150 150 §17.4 1,500 3,544 1,955 2,500 
We We éscecves 92,699 88,079 88,718 84,331 25.0 2,315,554 2,880,933 3,287,927 2,447,422 
GEE co cccecse 360 360 400 400 16.7 6,000 5,214 6,250 6,500 

a s 

Est. total**. 103,130 100,210 100,540 96,060 . 2,430,000 3,026,000 3,440,000 2,590,000 

Europe— 
Albania ...... 235 205 250 250 21.6 5,067 3,400 5,000 5,500 
Austrian .....> 16 4 Bo tvas 41.3 ee cesese . éseane!  “badeee 
Bulgaria ..... tt1,733 1,798 Ter -oee T418.0 £731,173 9,183 17,606 35,000 
Czechoslovakia §395 350 340 285 §28.6 G22.500 3 ke seve 7,000 6,000 
France ....... 839 529 603 675 26.9 22,559 6,300 10,000 9,000 
Greece ....... 650 509 653 618 15.5 10,078 6,300 7,900 10,000 
Hungary ..... 2,925 3,016 2,900 3,000 31:5 92,007 73,657 53,680 73,000 
PPP 3,595 3,350 3,200 3,200 31.5 113,174 70,000 86,600 92,500 
Portugal ..... 997 1,089 1,320 1,310 13.1 13,083 12,204 16,700 15,700 
Rumania ..... 9,870 ee eeee cone. “Seen “Bee 8 cesede 0 ebdens ~ Acdece 
BPOIB occceses $41,086 872 915 990 126.7 £28,955 18,562 20,802 20,000 
Yugoslavia 6,615 Goce cece cons BUC RVUUUON Sewesd cesens sésees 

Est. total**. 29,200 26,140 26,430 30,070 687,000 460,000 400,000 680,000 
USSR (Europe 

and Asia) 10,000 6,500 7,200 17.0 170,000 ...... 80,000 125,000 

Asia— 
Turkey ....... 1,098 1,428 1,260 1,397 20.9 22,971 11,603 23,419 21,632 
Burma ....... 217 oeee eoce 7.6 B,640 ccccee §=resese eecces 
CRIM ...cc006 $12,000 14, 200 14,200 13,800 §21.8 §262,000 315,000 305,000 286,000 
Manchuria ... 3,720 7,705 oous coce Se 86,586 BGREUO “siccee *-ataeas 
Im@ia ..ccccees 8,265 9,500 9,400 9,000 13.1 108,000 115,000 110,000 105,000 
pS Were $128 iene saat sees $23.6 $3,017 4,134 3,268 3,600 
Java & Madura 5,150 vane sees 15.5 ti , MICE Ct ee ecece 
MOTOR coscreces $321 ieee scene Sane 5 Ce ae ee 
Phil. Islands 1,718 1,291 1,483 9.4 | ree 11,823 17,322 

Est. total**. 33,830 40,860 38,150 37,630 608,000 717,000 650,000 635,000 

Ss. America— 
Argentina 10,775 6,461 6,431 28.0 301,986 140,701 228,924 ...... 
BAS 2. ccccee 10,025 10,683 aes coos 88.86 336,263 224,538 Beer 
GE set ceese 110 115 116 cove Bane 2,496 2,549 Sa 
Colombia ..... 991,374 ecee 1,651 eee 1024.1 9915,276 29,504 arose 
Uruguay ..... 531 378 452 cees 9.8 5,188 3,226 A) eee 

Est. total**. 24,720 21,180 20,190 21,070 568,000 432,000 493,000 470,000 

Africa— 
Belgian Congo §179 ieee sees eoce §37.9 a? . eebeee. O@00cae. ceeaes 
Kenya§§ ...... * $108 125 dur int oe $3,350 $340 3,200 ° 
Basutoland ... 350 pan eee eee 8.1 a “-teeks , ahithee hones 
BIPRE cccccses 1,599 1,950 1,716 1,600 39.5 63,229 66,821 55,980 55,000 
Fr. Morocco .. 1,112 1,280 1,290 1,260 7.6 8,505 1,700 7,900 8,500 
Fr. W. Africa §1,732 osee esee cove Gemee - GRRRTe oo cesece = 0 av aan cee 
Madagascar .. 260 235 222 15.3 3,969 2,441 2,213 eece 
AMSG cecees $1,427 oe esven S Re. Been. siseas - casaus veces 
Union of South 

Africa ...... 6,909 6,267 7,598 11.6 80,132 64,754 87,279 eccces 

Est. total**. 18,400 18,250 19,450 18,670 259,000 237,000 255,000 245,000 

Oceania— 
Australia ..... 314 236 275 22.4 7,030 5,741 6,000 ...... 
New Zealand . 7 7 6 45.4 318 350 275 evcecce 

Total ..cees 321 243 281 240 7,348 6,091 6,275 5,500 
Est. world 

total** ..... 219,600 213,100 210,500 210,900 - 4,730,000 4,965,000 5,325,000 4,750,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States foreign service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries, except as noted. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1947 is combined with 
estimates for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which will begin early in 1948. 

+Figures refer to harvested area as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for incom- 
plete periods. 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries, for the Southern Hemisphere 
where corn planting is not completed until the end of the year, tentative forecast only. 

§Average of less than five years. 

**Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to the nearest million, 
include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing coun- 
tries not shown. 

ttEstimate not adjusted to take account of inclusion of Southern Dobrudja and is, 
therefore, not strictly comparable with estimates shown for later years, 

ttFigure for 1935 only. 

{{Figure for 1937 only. 





UNITED STATES SOYBEANS HARVESTED FOR BEANS 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the acreage, yield per acre and quantity of 
soybeans gathered for beans (acreage and production in thousands): 


000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
-~Acreage, harvestedt— Yield per acre, bus—, -——Production, bus——, 





Average Average Average ° 
State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
New York .....eeeeees 10 8 5 14.6 16.0 15.0 146 128 75 
New Jersey ........06. *10 9 10 *14.8 19.0 17.0 *141 171 170 
Pennsylvania .......... 19 21 17 15.3 16.0 16.0 286 336 272 
TD cc ccdeciasccecvees 688 903 950 19.2 18.0 18.5 13,423 16,254 17,675 
BERD ccccccccdoccnces 905 1,374 1,523 17.5 19.0 18.5 16,294 26,106 28,176 
BIIMGND ccccvcccscscccess 2,420 3,320 3,622 20.6 23.5 18.0 50,239 78,020 65,196 
BRIGMIGOR cccccccscccccs 78 86 76 15.8 15.0 17.0 1,248 1,290 1,292 
Wisconsin .......-50055 28 33 2 14.3 12.5 13.0 410 412 338 
Minnesota .........s0+- 142 610 920 14.4 17.5 15.0 2,025 10,675 13,800 
FOWG ciccccccccccsccses 1,045 1,548 1,764 18.9 23.0 15.0 20,115 35,604 26,310 
WEISSOUTE oc cc cccccsccece 290 718 825 12.8 20.0 12.0 4,194 14,360 9,900 
North Dakota ......... *5 6 6 *10.8 11.0 10.0 *57 66 60 
South Dakota ......... *10 19 50 *13.8 14.5 11.5 *136 276 575 
WOODPRSER cece cccccccce *22 23 32 *13.7 21.0 14.5 *304 483 464 
TEMBER cccccccccccesees 98 198 222 9.9 11.0 8.5 1,070 2,178 1,887 
Delaware .....-seseee08 2 33 42 12.6 15.5 13.0 355 512 546 
Maryland ........-.se+. 23 32 34 13.4 14.0 13.0 302 448 442 
Virginia ......ceeeccees 60 67 95 13.8 16.5 15.0 832 1,106 1,425 
West Virginia ......... 1 1 12.4 13.5 14.0 14 14 14 
North Carolina ........ 196 212 261 11.4 13.5 15.0 2,219 2,862 3,915 
South Carolina ........ 10 16 17 6.9 10.0 10.0 72 160 17 
GHOSE. cdccecccccveces 12 9 14 6.3 7.0 7.0 76 63 98 
TRGRCRON cc scccccccces 42 87 109 13.1 18.0 17.5 583 1,566 1,908 
DOMMONBSS oc ccccccccces 2 45 60 10.4 18.0 15.5 378 810 930 
Alabama .......es.eees 18 30 41 7.9 16.0 18.0 161 480 738 
Mississippi ............ 69 70 95 10.4 15.0 14.0 806 1,050 1,330 
RUMOMEES ccccvciccececs 133 295 283 12.8 18.5 12.0 1,787 6,458 3,396 
EMUMIOMR ccccscccccses 24 27 24 12.6 13.0 12.5 305 351 30 
CHOU veces cccccss 4 6 11 6.9 6.0 5.5 31 36 60 
United States ..... 6,418 9,806 11,125 18.2 20.5 16.3 117,886 201,275 181,362 


tEquivalent solid acreage. (Acreage grown alone, with an allowance for acreage grown 
with other crops.) *Short-time average. 
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April 27, 1948 


WORLD BARLEY CROP 
_ Acfeige, yield per acré and production of barley in specified countries, as reported by 
the Office of Agrictitiiral Relation’ of the United States Department of Agriculture: 
f Yield per 
, -——————- Acreage} ———— acret ——————Production——_—-__, 
Sontinent \verage 4 ave. Ave. 
and cotintry 1935-39 1945 1946 1947] 1935-39 1935-39 1945 1946 1947 
~ bu. - ae 








: -———————1, 000 acres 1,000 bu. 
_N. America— 

Canada ...... 4;291 7,350 6,258 7,465 20.7 88,882 157,757 148,887 141,451 
México .....:. 374 445 457 482 1006 3,960 5,512 6,017 6,430 
Me OR  Srbdaaes 16;817 10,465 10;477 11,082 22.1 238,622 266,833 263,350 284,497 

Est. total§ . 15,490 18,240 17,200 19,030 ... 331,400 429,900 429,400 432,000 

Europe— 
Austria ....... 411 259 310 300 32.5 13,338 5,787 6,200 6,200 
Belgium ..... 74 180 170 211 48.2 3,570 6,500 8,100 8,000 
Bulgaria ..... **535 421 554 725 °*28.4 **15,168 5,000 13,000 12,000 
Czechoslovakia tt1,600 wee 1,420 1,450 7132.4 151,800 ...... 40,000 =... ..6- 
Denmark ..... 946 1,007 1,025 1,146 55.9 52,881 57,825 63,382 62,923 
Es ipovcicaes 118 170 144 146 45.9 5,413 6,995 6,000 5,800 
Finland ...... 280 341 344 330 28.2 7,900 7,500 8,000 8,000 
France ....... 1,897 1,680 1,807 2,360 27.9 53,015 34,500 48,803 55,000 
Greece ....... 511 338 405 447 18.1 9,267 4,300 7,350 6,200 
Hungary ..... 1,163 1,388 1,275 1,300 25.9 30,178 22,138 18,661 22,000 
BRMLY ncccvcess 480 689 589 610 20.8 10,000 6,800 12,000 9,500 
Netherlands .. 107 118 153 170 53.1 5,683 4,260 8,100 8,500 
Notway ...... 143 102 100 99 38.2 5,467 3,705 4,046 3,700 
Porttigal ...... 175 305 305 325 10.2 1,783 2,217 4,837 3,000 
Bpain ....6... t#4,549 3,765 3,674 3,825 4421.3 197,059 33,000 87,876 70,000 
Sweden ...... 252 231 221 247 39.6 9,961 7,761 8,396 8,313 
Switzerland ee 13 78 16 74 33.1 430 3,472 3,200 2,500 
SS errr 934 2,215 2,211 2,263 39.2 36,596 98,373 91,607 85,160 





Bst. totalg . 22,980 21,020 21,380 23,340 ... 663,000 485,000 685,000 670,000 
USSR (Europe 


and Asid) .. 26,000 coon 17,000 20,500 16.0 425,000 ...... 210,000 310,000 

Asia— 
Are +#1,545 1,750 1,750 «++. tf23.1 135,728 67,411 56,952 §1,211 
Pre +t1,934 2,008 2,000 2,100 ++14.8 31,677 29,854 28,476 29,854 
Lebanon ...... 11 50 55 esses qf qf 1,222 1,470 919 
Palestine ..... 571 577 e208 ovens 5.7 3,238 3,440 B.048 = cccece 
ooo {1793 860 916 ++. 9919.4 99715,386 11,370 B2,87O = cn sase 
Turkey ....... 4,592 4,090 4,016 4,290 20.9 96,129 42,912 85,000 71,686 
ae tt16,000 15,000 15,000 16,8874¢21.7 ¢t347,000 295,000 289,000 316,962 
Manchuria ... tf222 251 Seee ooo ft29.1 16,462 S690 3 .ccose scevccs 
WMGIR cccccces 7,208 7,561 7,658 «e+» 16.4 118,356 122,733 112,747 111,000 
Japan ........ 1,891 2,200 1,930 1,836 34.6 65,436 51,000 35,769 47,325 





Est. total§ . 37,690 37,140 36,430 38,760 ... 776,000 673,000 669,000 691,000 
Ss. America— 


Argentina .... 1,286 1,739 2,568 cone 228 22,586 38,378 GB,788 cc eece 
GRO cescccers 184 110 147 157 27.4 5,041 3,446 rr 
Uruguay ..... 44 60 46 oace” Or 649 748 | er er 





Est. totalg . 1,950 2,390 3,210 3,260 ... 36,000 52,000 66,000 60,000 
Africa— 


Algeria ....... 3,051 2,375 1,725 2,125 10.9 33,132 7,100 30,500 19,000 
Bgypt .....+-- 276 372 254 257 38.8 10,697 12,015 8,157 7,826 
Fr. Morocco .. 4,448 3,875 2,300 3,850 12.0 53,279 9,000 30,800 58,000 
Tunisia ....... 1,182 1,236 1,203 1,000 7.7 9,048 5,282 7,165 5,000 
Union of South 

Africa ...... tt79 150 105 105 ¢t18.4 1,451 1,884 1,910 2,500 





Est. totalg . 10,280 9,400 6,890 8,670 ... 121,000 45,000 91,000 104,000 
Oceania— 











Australia ..... 648 700 875 acoe 16:0 11,651 11,580 18.063 —s accvse 
New Zealand . 24 49 45 coon OBS 952 1,950 Z,06S sc evviee 
Total ....... 672 749 920 coke ees 12,603 13,530 14,166 20,000 
Est. world 
totalg§ ...... $115,660 104,940 103,030 114,560 - 2,365,000 1,910,000 2,065,000 2,190,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States foreign service officers, results of office research, or other inuformation. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries, except as noted. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1947 is com- 
bined with estimates for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late in 1947 and 
ends early in 1948. 

+Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for in- 
complete periods. 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries; for Southern Hemisphere 
preliminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

$Estimated totals, which in the case of production, are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
nics semetimate not adjusted to take account of inclusion of Southern Dobrudja and is, 
therefore, not strictly comparable with estimates shown for later -years. 

ttAverage of less than five years. 

ttFigures for 1935 only. 

{{Estimates for Syria and Lebanon not shown separately during this period. 





UNITED STATES RYE CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States rye acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 
000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
--Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bus—, ——Production, bus——, 


Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
New York ....-scceeee 18 8 15 17.2 18.0 19.0 312 144 285 
New Jersey ..........-+ 16 15 15 16.8 17.5 18.0 275 262 270 
Pennsylvania .........-. 57 22 18 14.6 15.5 15.5 828 341 279 
GED esaecceescceccdcve 56 17 30 16.1 17.0 17.0 916 289 510 
EMGIANA ccccccccccccses 114 46 60 12.9 13.5 14.0 1,479 621 840 
PEED. bob eccvcececpevs 71 38 57 12.7 12.5 14.0 912 475 798 
pS EPP 86 48 70 13.1 14.0 16.0 1,104 672 1,120 
Wisconsin ...........+. 186 76 87 11.3 11.5 11.5 2,181 874 1,000 
Minnesota .........+++ 312 118 164 13.5 13.0 15.0 4,384 1,534 2,460 
BE aR SC bcbelss c00056bs 58 10 17 15.1 17.0 15.0 972 170 255 
Missouri ........-5+++s 43 35 36 11.9 12.5 13.0 512 438 468 
North Dakota ......... 602 196 323 10.8 11.0 13.5 6,750 2,156 4,360 
South Dakota ......... 548 241 347 11.5 10.5 14.0 6,589 2,530 4,858 
Nebraska ........-..+++- 385 267 288 10.7 11.5 9.0 4,155 3,070 2,592 
TEBMERS cccccccccccceccs 85 53 57 10.8 10.5 11.0 917 556 627 
DOIBWETO ccccccccccccce 12 18 19 13.1 13.5 12.5 152 243 238 
Maryland ........+.++. 18 14 19 14.2 14.5 14.5 256 203 276 
WHMEMIED, coc esccccsccces 42 28 27 12.3 14.0 14.5 §11 392 392 
West Virginia ......... 6 3 3 11.9 12.5 12.0 72 38 36 
North Carolina ........ 46 22 24 9.6 12.5 14.0 435 275 336 
South Carolina ....... 18 13 12 8.9 10.0 11.0 163 130 132 
GPM, as bie cece costes 18 6 6 7.7 11.0 9.0 135 66 54 
Kentucky ...0.s.-seeee 20 37 37 12.3 14.0 14.0 253 518 618 
Tennessee ........--.++ 39 25 26 9.6 10.0 10.5 378 250 273 
Oklahoma ........++++. 84 48 48 8.8 9.0 10.0 760 432 480 
GD Ses beesecsncevoes 15 11 35 9.7 10.0 10.0 147 110 350 
Montana .......++++++ 34 33 39 11.5 10.0 13.0 413 330 507 
TEMS ccccscccccccsscse 6 4 5 14.2 14.0 17.0 86 56 85 
EEE ESE 18 8 7 9.3 10.5 11.0 183 84 77 
CONSTOGO ceseccccccsecs 70 68 47 9.4 9.5 10.0 704 646 470 
New Mexico ..........- 8 5 5 9.6 8.5 11.5 75 42 58 
WUD ce cccccctcicccceses 6 9 8 9.4 9.5 10.0 61 86 80 
Washington ...........- 20 12 16 11.4 12.5 10.5 240 150 168 
GE sb ecciccesccestsc 36 40 40 13.8 13.5 14.0 500 540 560 
eo! ere 10 13 15 11.9 12.0 11.0 124 156 165 





| 
| 
| 
| 


12.8 37,934 18,879 25,977 


_ 
on 
oO 
_ 
~ 


United States ..... 3,164 1,607 2,022 
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WORLD OATS CROP 


Acreage, yield per acte and production of oats in specified countries, as reported by 
the Office of Agricultural Relations of the United States Department of Agriculture: 















































Yield per 
o——-Acreage t—— acret -——— Production———————_, 

Continent Average ave. Ave. 

and country 1935-39 1945 1946 1947] 1935-39 1935-39 1945 1946 19479 

c—————1, 000 acres — uu -———————1, 000 bu. ___,, 

N. America— 
Canadag ...... 13,246 14,393 12,075 11,048 25.5 338,071 381,596 371,069 282,714 
Mexico ....... 29 81 77 86 16.0 465 1,516 1,722 1,929 

ae Oh. coquaces 35,761 41,933 43,648 38,853 29.2 1,045,329 1,535,676 1,509,867 1,231,561 

Est. total**. 49,040 56,410 55,800 49,990 ... 1,384,000 1,919,000 1,883,000 1,516,000 

Europe— 
AURTIN 2.0.06 691 481 530 555 41.8 28,865 14,120 15,500 17,200 
Belgium ...... 548 460 515 682 74.7 40,946 30,000 41,000 41,000 
Bulgaria ..... tt313 357 415 410TT25.5 +17,966 3,500 8,000 7,000 
Czechoslovakia 1,830 amare 1,484 1,550 46.4 | TO 58,000 ..... e 
Denmark ..... 932 830 855 843 75.3 70,205 68,536 74,777 62,004 
ee 571 834 831 822 68.8 39,265 50,803 40,000 47,500 
Finland ...... 1,030 762 793 815 43.7 45,000 22,775 24,000 28,900 
France ....... 8,089 5,856 6,200 6,670 40.6 328,653 187,804 259,762 225,000 
Germany ..... 5,200 “ees acae coeg. EG BEWGR ccsess <sésets senees 
Greece ....... 346 269 257 312 24.5 8,479 3,720 7,000 5,000 
Hungary ..... 558 §22 500 599 325.9 20,042 11,781 13,640 13,000 
BORED sccaceaes 1,063 1,073 1,096 1,178 36.1 38,360 24,000 31,691 32,500 
Luxembourg .. 65 52 53 61 44.8 2,910 2,239 2,584 2,800 
Netherlands .. 357 365 438 400 70.9 25,314 17,385 29,266 24,300 
Norway ...... 212 211 206 210 61.0 12,940 10,382 12,208 11,700 
Poland ....... 4,900 exes rey cece Gael: BOO ~ seocnes e2bace  sduane 
Portugal ..... 607 667 627 580 10.8 6,555 4,783 12,657 7,000 
Rumania ..... 1,620 ese0 anes cose. Beek Biuee  éeeess)860taeess. saeaee 
Spain ........ $41,848 1,637 1,587 1,600 ¢{21.3 £139,369 20,700 42,666 35,000 
Sweden ...... 1,641 1,341 1,313 1,307 53.1 87,198 52,008 53,930 47,000 
Switzerland .. 28 109 99 99 566.9 1,593 7,565 6,500 5,200 
Wi Mie wtped eae 2,431 3,752 3,567 3,309 57.0 138,628 227,150 203,210 189,000 
Yugoslavia 893 eens hit op sean” ee Ree. aacksd osaeee.  c0eeee 

Est. total**. 35,800 31,030 32,140 33,020 ... 1,606,000 1,170,000 1,305,000 1,260,000 
USSR (Europe 

and Asia) .. 49,500 ert 33,500 36,000 23.5 1,165,000 ...... 600,000 829,000 

Asia— 
Syriaff ....... 24 “che rr cose 37.6 SON ccveee s6eyee sembas 
‘ys arr 636 648 644 672 26.6 16,893 8,374 16,500 12,821 
GREE. cccccess $§2,582 aees 2,250 2,174§§23.4 §§60,317 ...... 44,461 52,697 
Japan ........ 310 nee or coos 87.0 BEER cecees seeces * penbes 
MEOTOR cccccsss $§242 nees ere seco Meee «GFE 3 cecade§ esense ‘Senses 

8S. America— 
Argentina .... 1,974 1,830 2,215 -. 26.4 50,182 54,881 [A Beer 
COMED kndécccscs 279 198 207 230 27.5 7,670 5,787 Cy eee 
Uruguay ..... 213 177 107 cooe 26.6 3,100 2,590 4080 scvasac 

Africa— 
Algeria ....... 465 538 324 400 23.4 10,859 3,500 8,970 6,500 
Fr. Morocco .. 104 108 53 96 26.5 2,761 551 2,025 2,500 
TEED 66.6060 84 86 75 ios 2 1,674 909 1,200 600 
Union of South 

pe rere $§544 900 781 781 §$§13.3 6,966 9,121 8,234 12,356 

Oceania— 
Australia .... 1,593 1,949 1,740 esas 267 23,351 32,218 290,318 = sccece 
New Zealand . 63 57 43 ese 56.2 3,539 3,496 S500 ke etes 
Est. world 

total®® ..... 143,700 129,600 130,900 129,900 4,365,000 3,920,000 3,965,000 3,805,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States foreign service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries, except as noted. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1947 is com- 
bined with estimates for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late in 1947 and 
end early in 1948. 

tFigures refer to harvest areas as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for in- 
complete periods. P 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries; for Southern Hemisphere 
preliminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

§Production and yield reported in bushels of 34 lb. 

**Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. 

ttEstimate not adjusted to take account of inclusion of Southern Dobrudja and is, 
therefore, not strictly comparable with estimates shown for later years. 

ttFigure for 1935 only. 

ffIncludes estimate for Lebanon. 

§$Average of less than five years. 





UNITED STATES BARLEY CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States barley acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 
000’s omitted 000’s omitted 
-Acreage, harvested—, -Yield per acre, bus— ——Production, bus— -. 





Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
PEE Seer cvrecraicave 4 4 4 27.8 32.0 28.0 111 128 112 
UNMIS bocce ceesseces 5 2 1 26.5 28.0 19.0 132 56 19 
POO WO cs ccecvesees 126 114 91 24.6 32.0 24.0 3,084 3,648 2,184 
New Jersey ........... 6 9 12 27.5 36.0 33.0 73 324 396 
Pennsylvania .......... 108 108 123 29.6 36.5 33.0 3,140 3,942 4,059 
BS eee 31 17 15 25.5 29.5 26.0 784 502 390 
DGNE. wae ccasesocess 48 25 20 23.5 24.0 26.0 1,164 600 520 
REED eo cccccccccvccess 104 24 23 27.0 26.0 28.5 2,862 624 656 
BESO covccecsteocevs 182 138 115 27.3 36.5 30.0 5,023 5,037 3,450 
oo . Seer rere 553 124 159 30.0 37.5 37.5 16,032 4,650 5,962 
Minnesota ............- 1,562 733 975 24.8 29.0 26.5 38,915 21,257 26,838 
TOWER cecccceccsesscsess 268 13 34 24.6 31.5 23.5 6,988 410 799 
DE <¢iskvcécbcesss Sa 63 63 19.5 20.0 23.0 2,677 1,260 1,449 
North Dakota ......... 1,809 2,284 2,398 19.6 20.0 21.0 38,287 45,680 50,358 
South Dakota ......... 1,576 1,377 1,432 18.3 22.0 22.0 29,752 30,294 31,504 
eee 1,130 649 467 17.4 21.0 22.0 20,768 11,529 10,274 
BMD 60.0600 cee vesesén 761 287 290 15.2 17.5 22.0 12,051 5,022 6,380 
| Pree rrr 6 10 12 29.2 30.5 30.5 158 305 366 
pee as 62 63 77 28.3 34.5 34.0 1,748 2,174 2,618 
WHEE ccccccocceces ; 67 71 84 25.7 32.0 29.5 1,726 2,272 2,478 
West Virginia ....... ° 9 7 8 25.1 29.0 29.5 226 203 236 
North Carolina ..... ° 26 30 35 22.1 27.5 28.0 598 825 980 
South Carolina ........ 16 21 24 19.1 26.0 26.0 325 546 624 
rere Stews e7 6 7 *18.9 21.5 22.0 *140 129 154 
pO rr ‘ 67 50 53 22.7 25.0 25.0 1,531 1,250 1,325 
» | ee ‘ 72 82 77 19.2 20.0 21.0 1,404 1,640 1,617 
ae evwe 2 1 es 18.0 18.0 = 36 18 
Mississippi ........ *3 2 2 *25.3 24.0 23.0 *71 48 46 
5 oe 10 5 3 16.6 19.5 20.0 174 98 60 
TS Pee : R 346 130 120 16.1 14.0 18.0 5,682 1,820 2,160 
lle eos ahaa 228 17 144 16.6 15.0 17.5 3,913 2,610 2,520 
DED Sd svecosser . 780 780 24.7 22.5 23.0 8,485 17,550 17,940 
a bee 259 267 310 35.0 35.0 37.5 9,139 345 11,625 
Wyoming .......... ‘ 93 150 152 28.0 30.0 31.0 2,683 4,500 4,712 
Colorado ....... 26 581 593 605 22.7 23.5 28.0 13,474 13,936 16,940 
New Mexico ....... 24 30 36 20.8 20.0 19.5 489 600 702 
Be cc dseces es 45 85 104 33.1 35.0 37.0 1,533 2,975 3,848 
WORM sccscsscess ban 106 108 108 43.6 45.0 47.0 4,625 4,860 5,07¢ 
OO ee ee ‘ 17 20 20 35.1 34.0 37.0 590 680 740 
Washington ....... 156 90 104 35.6 37.5 35.0 5,731 3,375 3,640 
CHEE 0 6 bts ectue 7 211 278 314 30.6 34.0 35.5 6,574 9,452 11,147 
California ...... oe -- 1,261 1,486 1,545 27.2 31.0 28.0 34,436 46,066 43,260 

United States ..... 12,407 10,411 10,947 22.9 25.2 25.5 287,360 262,258 279,182 


*Short-time average. 








UNITED STATES CORN CROP AND ACREAGE 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States corn acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, for all purposes, by states and calendar years: 


-~Acreage, harvested—, -—Yield per acre, bus— 


000’s omitted 


Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 
MaIME@ ..-ccccccscsce 14 11 10 39.7 
New Hampshire ... 14 13 12 41.6 
Vermont .......- ee 68 58 48 38.2 
Massachusetts ....- 41 38 37 41.2 
Rhode Isldnd ..... 9 8 8 338.0 
Connecticut ........ 49 50 48 40.2 
New York ....++++. 672 683 622 35.3 
New Jersey ......+- 192 189 180 38.0 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,332 1,380 1,352 40.6 
ORIO coccccccccvccee 3,469 3,641 3,386 45.5 
Indiana .....++see. 4,269 4,582 4,445 44.0 
THimole .ccccccccecs 8,349 8,873 8,696 45.8 
Michigan .....+-+.++++ 1,609 1,804 1,606 34.4 
Wisconsin ......+++. 2,400 2,545 2,520 37.8 
Minnesota ........-. 4,886 5,45 5,234 37.9 
BOW. covevccscccess 10,178 11,134 10,355 47.6 
MewOUFi oc ccc ccete 4,328 4,415 4,018 27.6 
North Dakota ...... 1,064 1,213 1,189 19.4 
South Dakota ...... 3,140 4,010 3,970 19.5 
Nebraska ......++0. 7,528 7,978 7,340 20.0 
PRONE wn ccecccccess 2,852 3,011 2,379 18.8 
De@lAWATO .ncccccecs 140 144 140 29.3 
Maryland .......++. 482 456 456 34.5 
WIFBIMIB cocccccccece 1,329 1,119 1,130 26.4 
West Virginia ..... 398 303 306 30.3 
North Carolina .... 2,353 2,160 2,138 21.0 
South Carolina 1,632 1,447 1,404 15.0 
GOOTHIR cicccccreces 3,944 3,270 3,205 11.3 
Florida ..cccccccces 724 691 691 10.4 
BHoenmtucky .ccccccccs 2,567 2,246 2,179 26.2 
ea ey 2,601 2,189 2,189 24.4 
AlADAMB .nccccneces 3,282 2,710 2,764 13.6 
Mississippi ......... 2,824 2,210 2,254 16.0 
APEANGRS ccc cccccces 1,973 1,472 1,325 17.2 
Louisiana ........++ 1,417 1,000 960 15.7 
Oklahoma... ss eeee 1,704 1,479 1,272 16.3 
TORRE ccciccesroncer 4,53 3,236 2,945 15.8 
Montana .....csesee 169 180 166 15.0 
FGGMO cccccvescvecess 42 26 2 43.2 
SERRE 136 68 65 12.6 
Colorado ...cccccsee 955 683 608 14.0 
New Mexico ....... 188 141 141 13.6 
APIBOME .occcccccces 35 32 32 10.8 
TRA cocoscevcercces 25 21 25 28.4 
N@VAGR ..cccccccses 3 2 2 30.8 
Washington ........ 29 17 15 39.2 
OFOBON coccccsccens 55 32 27 32.7 
California ....csseee 75 67 62 32.2 
United States ..90,083 88,489 83,981 29.4 


total acreage to obtain an equivalent production expressed in terms of grain. 


32.0 


36.7 


000’s omitted 


Average 
1947 1936-45 
40.0 537 
44.0 578 
40.0 2,608 
46.0 1,705 
44.0 330 
48.0 1,966 
32.5 23,748 
43.0 7,291 
42.5 53,974 
41.0 157,149 
43.0 186,996 
39.5 380,023 
27.5 55,526 
42.0 91,368 
36.5 185,498 
32.0 481,458 
24.5 118,154 
20.5 21,260 
19.0 64,525 
19.5 153,843 
17.0 54,852 
32.5 3,894 
36.0 16,669 
38.0 34,900 
41.0 11,896 
30.5 49,302 
20.0 24,290 
15.0 44,229 
12.5 7,512 
35.0 66,809 
29.0 63,227 
15.5 44,255 
16.5 45,046 
17.0 33,723 
14.5 22,091 
18.0 27,644 
16.5 71,963 
18.0 2,643 
45.0 1,837 
19.0 1,664 
23.0 13,098 
13.5 2,551 
11.0 375 
38.0 702 
32.0 86 
63.0 1,099 
41.0 1,789 
32.0 2,419 


--—-Production, bus, 


1946 1947 
407 400 
533 528 
2,320 1,920 
1,748 1,702 
312 352 
2,200 2,304 
26,637 20,215 
8,505 7,740 
59,340 57,460 
178,409 138,826 
233,682 191,135 
505,761 343,492 
50,512 44,165 
111,980 105,840 
239,888 191,041 
634,638 331,360 
163,355 98,441 
26,080 24,374 
120,300 75,430 
231,362 143,130 
63,231 40,443 
4,536 4,550 
17,328 16,416 
40,284 42,940 
10,302 12,546 
58,320 65,209 
27,493 28,080 
44,145 48,075 
6,910 8,638 
81,979 76,265 
65,670 63,481 
42,005 42,842 
36,465 37,191 
30,912 22,525 
15,000 13,920 
25,882 22,896 
55,012 48,592 
2,520 2,988 
1,092 1,125 
1,122 1,235 
14,343 13,984 
2,256 1,904 
352 352 
588 950 
70 64 
884 795 
1,136 1,107 

2,144 1,984 





28.6 2,639,102 3,249,950 2,400,952 

This table covers corn for all purposes, including hogged and siloed corn, and that cut 
and fed without removing the ears, as well as that husked and snapped for grain. The yield 
for grain, with no allowance for varying yields of corn for other purposes, is applied to the 
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The following table shows production of all wheat in the principal producing states for 


a series of years, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture, in 
State— 1947 1 


Pennsylvania 22. 
Ohio 4 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri a. 
N. Dakota ..1 
8. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Virginia 
Maryland ... 
Oklahoma ..1 
Texas 1 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Washington. 
Oregon 
California ... 


ow ore bo 


SCADHKH CWwWADAIAIWAOFw 


Rr AWwWWwWanwe 


1. 20.6 


million bushels: 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
19.9 20.0 20.3 13.4 16.9 17.7 19.4 22.0 23.56 19.6 21.0 15.4 
48.5 57.5 46.8 26.4 49.0 42.1 37.1 46.4 46.1 40.3 46.9 36.5 
29.4 35.0 26.5 15.3 34.7 27.9 27.6 28.8 34.7 31.0 29.5 31.9 
19.4 24.8 24.3 17.0 12.8 34.3 39.3 41.5 41.8 45.7 36.4 30.1 36.5 
22.9 27.0 23.7 11.2 15.3 16.3 18.3 15.8 19.6 18.7 16.7 19.1 12.1 
27.1 21.2 20.7 18.0 23.2 20.1 32.1 22.1 38.9 35.8 17:1 19.7 14.2 

43 3.7 19 36 43 33 76 69 93 146 $8.4 6.3 3.6 
18.2 18.3 22.0 12.6 9.0 18.0 32.56 30.4 31.6 42.5 31.4 25.6 24.8 
139.8 154.6 161.6 156.7 149.8 144.8 93.9 79.1 76.4 57.0 19.2 54.7 20.9 
53.2 49.7 38.8 31.6 45.3 35.4 26.3 19.0 28.4 15.4 4.3 25.5 +7 
90.7 82.4 35.9 61.3 69.9 36.2 34. 36. 65.7 47.2 47.3 38.7 17.5 
213.0-°208.0 191.7 144.2 200.1 173.3 126.6 111.7 152.2 158.1 120.3 64.1 84.3 

8.3 7.6 11.3 6.9 7.5 77 83 .97T 6.6 87 TS 8.2 7.9 

7.3 6.8 11.3 49 60 7.2 69 7%.4 9.4 90 89 88 7.6 
88.3 73.9 85.9 31.7 57.4 48.6 58.3 60.4 61.7 65.5 27.5 33.1 37.2 
62.9 48.2 70.9 36.4 47.4 27.2 29.9 29.0 35.0 41.7 18.9 11.5 26.3 
62.9 57.1 74.8 77.0 73.8 68.2 51.7 651.5 69.5 21.9 13.7 36.4 27.6 
34.8 32.7 30.3 22.2 21.3 27.9 26.3 21.3 32.3 28.4 22.8 21.7 19.9 
37.1 35.6 18.8 31.6 27.4 25.0 12.4 13.0 19.1 15.2 10.7 6.5 6.2 
78.0 61.5 63.3 61.7 55.1 61.1 44.2 43.8 54.6 50.8 46.6 45.1 37.2 
26.2 21.8 23.1 19.7 20.1 23.4 17.0 16.1 23.5 20.4 20.3 15.6 12.6 
12.6 10.7 10.4 8.4 9.9 11.7 11.7 12.2 12.7 17.9 16.7 14.6 9.8 





UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION BY CLASSES 


The following table, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, shows wheat produc- 
tion in the United States by classes, in thousand bushels: 


a—— Winter——_, 


Year Hard red 
1947 739,523 
1946 579,896 
1945 520,843 
1944. 469,589 
1943.... 356,638 
1942. 476,488 
1941 - 894,996 
1940 329,797 
1939 309,300 
1938. 389,224 
1937. 373,371 
1936.... 259,775 
1935. 203,232 
1934. 207,860 
1933... 176,997 
1932. 280,450 
1931.. 514,035 
1930.. 403,609 








-——Spring . c ‘White— ‘ 
Softred Hard red Durum Winter Spring Total white Total 
236,544 217,903 44,616 91,903 34,430 126,333 1,364,919 
195,711 214,835 36,337 95,118 31,149 126,267 1,163,046 
213,350 220,849 33,285 83,641 36,256 119,897 1,108,224 
222,912 244,067 32,789 66,429 36,391 102,820 1,072,177 
133,297 231,518 36,544 41,546 41,480 83,026 841,023 
159,821 214,906 45,491 60,159 17,329 77,470 974,176 
209,398 207,463 42,660 66,315 22,295 88,610 943,127 
206,266 159,720 34,304 62,740 30,385 83,125 813,221 
206,413 120,674 35,083 54,028 25,937 79,965 751,435 
236,071 157,202 42,266 62,838 44,101 106,939 931,702 
257,838 101,393 28,929 54,615 69,530 114,145 875,876 
207,410 50,742 8,836 52,689 47,314 100,003 626,766 
204,256 107,975 24,759 57,831 28,291 86,122 626,344 
188,602 53,279 6,891 41,501 28,260 69,761 526,393 
162,313 106,469 17,816 37,208 50,880 88,088 551,683 
159,214 189,939 42,252 52,131 32,941 85,072 756,927 
262,006 72,439 22,099 49,355 21,740 71,095 941,674 
179,692 157,378 59,522 50,304 35,965 86,269 886,470 








CANADIAN CROPS 
Grain crops for all Canada, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by crop 





years: 
BUS (000’°S OMITTED) ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1947*.. 340,767 141,451 5,274 6,682 1947%... 23,895 7,465 290 176 
1946... 413,725 148,887 4,881 10,661 1946 24,076 6,259 218 252 
1945... 305,912 157,757 5,246 10,356 1945 23,414 7,350 261 237 
1944... 435,5 194,712 5,553 11,700 1944 23,284 7,291 256 270 
1943 283,660 215,562 6,243 7,775 1943.... 16,849 8,397 286 230 
1942 556,134 259,156 5,207 14,372 1942 21,586 6,972 239 358 
1941 $11,825 110,566 4,788 13,362 1941.... 21,882 5,304 238 320 
1940 540,190 104,256 6,692 6,956 1940. 28,726 4,342 326 186 
1939... 520,623 103,147 6,848 8,097 1939. 26,756 4,347 335 183 
1938... 360,010 102,242 7,079 7,690 1938 25,930 4,453 376 180 
1937... 182,410 83,124 7,745 5,415 1937 25,570 4,331 395 166 
1936... 229,218 71,922 8,601 6,083 1936 25,289 4,432 398 164 
1935... 281,935 83,975 7,948 7,765 1935. 24,115 3,886 380 167 
1934... 275,849 63,742 8,635 6,798 1934, 23,985 3,612 407 161 
1933... 281,892 63,359 8,483 5,054 1933 25,991 3,658 398 136 
1932... 443,061 80,773 8,424 5,057 1932. 27,182 3,758 368 130 
1931 321,325 67,383 6,917 5,449 1931 26,355 3,791 335 131 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1947*... 11,541 282,714 13,225 1,797 1947° 1,472 11,048 1,156 128 
1946 6,402 371,069 8,811 2,333 1946..... 841 12,074 715 127 
1945 7,593 381,596 5,888 1,363 1945..... 1,059 14,393 487 93 
1944. 9,668 499,643 8,526 1,269 Cl 1,323 14,315 648 84 
1943.... 17,911 482,022 7,143 1,662 1943..... 2,948 15,407 576 102 
1942 14,992 651,954 24,742 1,692 1942..... 1,492 13,782 1,336 90 
1941.... 6,566 305,575 11,659 1,319 1941..... 996 12,265 958 80 
1940 3,049 $80,526 13,994 1,355 1940.. 397 12,298 1,035 82 
1939.... 2,044 384,407 | 15,307 i a ee 307 12,789 1,102 76 
1938 2,368 371,383 10,988 28s =e 210 13,010 741 80 
193 268,442 771 ‘ S008. i... 
1936 1,795 271,778 4,281 1,229 4996 — stan = = 
1935.... 1,666 394,348 9,606 1,616 iesn b . “4 
1934 910 321,120 4,706 1,588 35..... 214 =: 14,096 719 94 
1933 632 307,478 4,177 1,377 a 227 13,731 684 95 
1932.... 2,719 391,561 8,470 L008 . 2982..... 243 13,529 583 85 
*Preliminary. SS 461 13,148 774 85 





Acreage sown, 


crop and yield per acre, 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 


Bureau of Statistics estimates: 


Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- in million acres, as reported by the Depart- 
nomics of the U. 8S. Department of Agri- ment of Agriculture: 
culture shall publish on dates hereinafter 
specified, unless other dates be prescribed 3 c 
by-law or amendment to these regulations, 4 a @ a = 
P P »j . , oo) ~ 
and in the manner specified in Secretary's pos 3 pet od & E oe 
Memorandum No. 833, entitled “Preparation Q x 2 8 3 2 6 i 
of the Monthly Crop Reports of the De- - Z J ~ & 4 3 4 
partment of Agriculture,” reports concern- a - me 8 4 5 7] 5 a 
ing crops grown in the United States as < Zz on 2M fe) i= = 
follows: 1947 10.4 3.9 5.1 4.5 15.4 71 7.6 2.9 
3PORTS CONCERNING GENERAL 1946... 10.4 3.8 4.4 4.0140 6.7 68 28 
rans aeesnee Semmens 1945... 10.0 3.4 4.1 3.8141 6.3 6.8 2.7 
CROPS 1944 10.2 3.3 4.4 3.713.1 65.2 4.4 2.5 
(United States and State Data) 1943 8.6 3.2 4.0 3.1 10.7 3.8 3.6 2.6 
3 p.m.— 1942 7.6 2.7 3.4 3.1 10.7 3.8 3.6 1.7 
Friday, Jan. 9. 1941 8.4 3.1 3.8 3.1 11.1 3.8 38.4 2.0 
Tuesday, Feb. 10. 1940.. 8.4 2.9 8.4 3.7140 4.8 4.7 2.3 
Wednesday, March 10. 1939. 8.2 3.0 3.8 4.0 18.9 4.9 3.9 1.9 
Friday, March 19. 1938... 10.2 3.9 4.8 4.7 16.9 6.3 -5.3 2.2 
Friday, April 9. 1937. 10.2 3.6 4.9 6017.1 6.6 653 2.6 
Monday, May 10. 1936... 10.8 4.2 4.9 4.0 14.2 4.8 6.1 2.6 
Thursday, June 10. 1935... 10.8 3.6 4.1 3.713.656 4.7 49 2.1 
Friday, July 9. 1934... 92 3.0 3.7 8412.7 43 4.65 2.0 
Tuesday, Aug. 10. 1933... 11.4 4.3 4.1 3.313.2 4.4 48 3.0 
Friday, Sept. 10. 1932... 10.9 3.9 4.6 .3.313.0 44 4.7 2.4 
Monday, Oct. 11. 1931... 10.2 3.5 4.2 3.6139 46 46 2.4 
Wednesday, Nov. 10. 1930... 10.0 3.9 4.6 4113.7 4.6 4.0 2.7 
Friday, Dec. 10 1929... 10.7 3.8 4.8 4013.1 4.9 3.3 2.5 
Friday, Dec. 17. 1928... 11.0 3.8 4.6 4.2 12.8 60 31 2.3 
Monday, Dec. 20 1927... 10.3 3.3 41 3.9128 48 2.9 2.2 
si ; ’ 1926. 9.6 2.9 3.8 3.6 11.7 44 2.2 2.0 
The time of publication specified for each 1925.. 93 28 3.9 3.3109 45 21 2.8 
report above is Eastern Standard Time, 1924... 8.7 24 3.2 3.2 10.2 88 1.4 2.1 
and no person or persons other than mem- ieee che 4 iy os vt Lt os He He 
bers of the board and employees ctually % x F x “ i x 4 x 
ors © ployees actually 1921... 11.1 3.1 3.9 4.0115 4.3 2.2 2.2 
engaged in the preparation of these reports 1920... 10.0 3.2 4.1 3.9106 43 1.7 2.6 


shall have 


before the hour 


access to any 
data used in the preparation of any report 


of release indicated above. 


report or 


to the 








Canadian Wheat Crops and Carry-Over 

Canadian wheat production and carry-over 
at end of crop years, as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


(0800's omitted): 


*Preliminary. 


in bushels 


the 


acreage 
omitted): 


Department 
acreage 
compared 
in 








of Agriculture 
spring 
revised estimate 
previous year 


sown 


with the 
the 


All spring 
Production Carry-over wheat 

seeks 340,767 84,473 State 1946 1947 
eRe Sie 420,725 73,600 Maine 1 - 
cca 305,912 258,072 oN, 9 4 
ks 435,535 ; : " . 
ma 283.660 son ane Iilinois ” 6 
un 592.684 423,752 Wis. u7 
rie 302,626 480,129 Minn. i,$ 1,089 
ere 551,390 300,473 Iowa 5 
Noein 520,623 102,910 N. 10,444 10,384 
euets 360,010 24,535 s. 3,3 3,443 
err 182,410 37,048 Nop i 70 
east 216,740 ae an ‘ 
puns 277,33 213,852 Kansas sree 
eae 275,849 202,902 Mont. 2, 3,104 
eee 281,892 217,657 Idaho 483 
cakes 443,061 135,941 Wyo. 83 
eae 321,325 138,597 Golo 27 
eek’ 420,672 126,582 . oe ee 
nan 304,520 127,239 N. M. 22 
veel 566,726 91,156 Utah_ 71 
renbs 479,665 55,621 Nev. 16 
wwe 407,136 40,139 Wash. 670 
Aane 395,475 30,741 ) 995 
feeee 262.097 ae Paice 

U. 19,341 19,879 


to 


Durum 
wheat 


1947 


1946 


2,268 


190 





2,493 





1, S. Spring Wheat Acreage Seeded 


estimates of 


wheat, 


(acres, 


1947, 


of the 


000’s 


Other spring 
wheat 


1946 


16 
447 


225 





1947 


670 


225 


2,952 16,848 16,927 








MANITOBA 
Yield 
Acreage, Crop, per 
Year— acres bus acre, bus 
1967? ccccces 2,497,000 43,000,000 17.2 
BOGS. cccccces 2,522,000 58,000,000 23.0 
BOSS. scvccoce 2,132,000 38,800,000 18.2 
4 Se 2,505,800 54,900,000 21.9 
BPERs vccicses 1,640,000 41,000,000 25.0 
1,930,000 53,650,000 27.8 
2,442,000 51,000,000 20.9 
3,612,000 66,400,000 18.8 
3,201,000 63,000,000 19.6 
3,184,000 50,000,000 15.7 
2,872,000 48,000,000 16.7 
2,566,000 28,000,000 10.9 
1936. ccccccee 2,587,000 23,250,000 8.9 
1934. ccceree 2,533,000 37,100,000 14.4 
1293S. .ccccses 2,536,000 32,500,000 12.8 
BOER. ccccvcce 2,651,000 44,041,000 16.6 
BOSE... ccccce 2,617,000 28,112,000 10.7 
*Preliminary. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Yield 
Acreage, Crop, per 
Year— acres bus acre, bus 
SPOUT cecsece 14,085,000 173,000,000 12.3 
1946........ 14,085,000 208,000,000 14.8 
tl Peeeeree 13,610,000 168,100,000 12.4 
| Pree 13,200,000 250,000,000 18.9 
See 9,622,000 146,000,000 15.2 
i re 12,353,000 304,400,000 24.6 
BEB sc cccges 12,217,000 145,000,000 11.9 
15,571,000 266,700,000 17.1 
14,233,000 250,000,000 17.5 
18,793,000 137,800,000 9.9 
13,893,000 37,000,000 2.6 
14,596,000 117,000,000 8.0 
18,206,000 142,198,000 10.7 
13,262,000 114,200,000 8.6 
14,743,000 123,841,000 8.4 
16,543,000 211,551,000 13.8 
1931........ 15,026,000 132,466,000 8.8 
*Preliminary. 








by provinces, 


as compiled from Dominion 


ALBERTA 

Yield 
Acreage, . Crop, per 
Year— acres bus acre, bus 
BOET®. wecccce 6,410,000 108,000,000 16.1 
2946. wccccves 6,747,000 127,000,000 18.8 
oo See 6,824,000 87,700,000 12.9 
BOGS s ccccccce 6,738,000 105,700,000 . 15.7 
BOG e es cvcces 4,829,000 80,000,000 16.6 
BOOEs cc eccece 6,370,000 170,400,000 26.8 
So Beer - 6,481,000 97,000,000 15.0 
2940. ccccce -» 8,667,000 180,700,000 20.8 
BORD. cc cccocs 8,379,000 150,000,000 17.9 
BOSB. ccccccce 7,969,000 148,200,000 18.6 
1937... ccccee 7,384,000 74,000,000 10.0 
1936..... 7,360,000 67,000,000 9.1 
| SEPT EE EO 7,500,000 98,648,000 13.1 
BOSE. wcccccce 7,501,000 112,500,000 14.9 
1938. ccccccee 7,898,000 94,500,000 11.9 
BGBB.cccccecce 8,201,000 167,355,000 20.4 
WOSL.. wccccece 7,943,000 140,603,000 17.7 

*Preliminary. 

TOTALS, THREE PROVINCES 

Yield 
Acreage, Crop, per 
Year— acres bus acre, bus 
SOET? < cccces 22,992,000 319,000,000 13.9 
BOGS ccccces 23,354,000 393,000,000 16.8 
BPE ec ccacces 22,566,000 294,600,000 13.1 
. eee 22,443,800 410,600,000 18.3 
4 SLE 16,091,000 267,800,000 16.( 
20,653,000 528,450,000 25. 
21,140,000 293,000,000 13.9 
27,750,000 518,800,000 18.5 
25,813,000 463,000,000 17.9 
24,946,000 336,000,000 13.4 
24,599,000 159,000,000 6.4 
24,522,000 212,000,000 8.6 
23,293,000 264,096,000 11.3 
23,296,000 263,800,000 11.3 
25,177,000 263,004,000 10.4 
26,395,000 422,947,000 16.0 
25,586,000 301,181,000 11.7 


3 
*Preliminary. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNITED STATES RYE ACREAGE SEEDED 

Department of- Agriculture estimates of the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1947, compared with the revised estimate of the acreage in previous years (acres, 000’s 
omitted), and of the condition of the crop on that date: 


Srops of Crop of Crop of Crop of 


State— 1936-45 
BOW TZErk ccisccese 65 
New Jersey ........ 94 
Pennsylvania ....... 77 
GIO cccccccccsecece 111 
BGIODS 2 oc ccccesees 230 
SE Scccenvass eee 153 
PEROMENOER coc cicccice 140 
Wisconsin .......... 268 
Minnesota ........-. 384 
, rrr 131 
BM@SOUT! 20.0 cccccccee 134 
North Dakota ...... 903 
South Dakota ...... 841 
Nebraska .......++- 698 
KANSAS ..cccccccccee 187 
Delaware .......+++- 21 
Maryland .......... 51 
VirBimian .cccccsccecs 131 
West Virginia ...... 13 
North Carolina ..... 176 
South Carolina ..... 64 
GOOTBIA cecccccccecs 60 
Kentucky ........+.- 114 
Tennessee .......... 157 
Oklahoma .........-+ 222 
WD £3 600040606 066 32 
pO \ ee 77 
BES oailn 6eReekh ese 17 
. >... Sarre 39 
po errr 127 
New Mexico ........ 10 
Pras 12 
Washington ........ 52 
GE ne ksvcccvcvns 126 
GarFermia. .ccctcccce 26 

United States 5,945 


1946 
64 


3,396 


1947 
70 


3,709 


*Total acreage seeded for all purposes. 


tShort-time average. 


1948 


o—— Condition Dec. 1 (per cent) 
-~Acreage seeded* (1,000 acres)—, Ave., 1935-44 


1945 1946 





1947 


(crops of (crop of (crop of (crop of 
1936-45) 1946) 1947) 1948) 
89 84 94 87 
90 92 94 87 
87 83 93 84 
87 78 94 91 
86 88 95 92 
88 91 94 94 
88 89 95 96 
89 91 94 94 
83 87 91 92 
86 89 96 89 
79 85 92 89 
67 76 86 86 
71 71 94 86 
73 79 96 82 
80 80 93 60 
90 91 92 91 
86 90 98 86 
82 89 94 88 
84 86 90 84 
83 88 92 81 
74 75 84 66 
76 78 83 75 
82 89 95 87 
82 87 89 81 
72 69 87 63 
71 80 89 66 
80 89 91 91 
85 87 88 100 
78 93 94 89 
76 93 97 82 
os 81 88 67 
83 94 99 101 
78 94 92 96 
88 88 92 97 
t84 93 95 76 
77 83 92 86 





UNITED STATES OATS CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States oats acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, by states and calendar years: 


000’s omitted 


--Acreage, harvested—, Yield per acre, bus— -——Production, bus 


Average 





7.2 


tS BS ~3 A919 G0 D&D Ht Go bo Aa dO TD TAT ROM ADO MW ROW DW ODT RW WIN 


| 


Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 
BEMIMO ccccccccseces 97 71 75 
New Hampshire ... 7 7 7 
VOFTMOnt ccccccccecs 50 45 30 
Massachusetts ..... 6 7 7 
Rhode Island ...... 1 1 1 
Connecticut ........ 5 7 5 
Now York ....sc00. 772 809 485 
New Jersey ........ 46 45 40 
Pennsylvania ....... 850 846 685 
ORIO .cccccccsosece 1,126 1,383 733 
TM@IAQNA occcsccccsce 1,308 1,412 1,144 
THHIMOIB wwcccccccece 3,417 3,799 3,343 
Michigan .......... 1,315 1,580 1,090 
Wisconsin ........-- 2,483 2,868 2,811 
Minnesota ......... 4,285 5,338 4,537 
TOWS cccescescciece 5,332 5,642 5,473 
Missouri 2. sc esccces 1,827 1,843 1,309 
North Dakota ...... 1,809 2,361 2,172 
South Dakota ...... 2,070 3,462 3,081 
Nebraska ........-+. 1,812 2,561 2,279 
KANSAS .ccsccccccce 1,526 1,423 1,395 
Delaware ,.....+.+-. 4 5 5 
Maryland ....... 37 38 38 
Virginia ......0ee0% 116 142 128 
West Virginia ..... 75 68 67 
North Carolina 273 390 394 
South Carolina ..... 582 693 755 
GOOPMIB ceccccccecee 539 619 644 
, | reer 18 40 30 
Kentucky .......++-+ 82 119 105 
Tennessee .......-. 135 245 230 
Alabama ........... 180 226 221 
Mississippi ......... 244 341 416 
Arkansas ....--+++- 257 255 311 
Louisiana .......+.++. 89 110 124 
Oklahoma ......... 1,370 1,180 1,416 
TOG <6 ccc cccvccces 1,426 1,653 1,488 
Montana ..........- 350 352 338 
TGQRO ccccccsccccese 174 164 172 
Wee vcccccocs 120 153 153 
COMOPREO cccccccccee 175 187 200 
New Mexico ........ 36 45 38 
APIZOMG ceccscccccce 8 12 12 
WOME cvecccescocces 42 41 44 
NO@VGGR ccccccccccce 6 7 8 
Washington ........ 171 128 131 
GHEE abc Se tsevscde 296 292 298 
CEREOPRIA cccccccacs 151 190 180 

United States ..37,101 43,205 38,648 


— 
bo 


1946 
40.0 
37.0 
34.0 
37.0 
32.0 
36.0 
40.0 
32.0 
35.5 
45.0 
39.0 
43.5 
45.5 
43.5 
37.0 
37.5 
31.0 
26.5 
29.0 
28.0 
28.5 
31.0 
33.0 
30.0 
28.0 
33.0 
29.0 
26.5 
18.0 
27.0 
26.5 
24.5 
31.0 
30.0 
24.0 
21.0 
22.0 


ww > & & PO bo WC 
SRLS SS 
oucooocococes¢ 


| 


wn 
rs 
a 


000’s omitted 





Average 

1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
35.0 3,576 2,840 2,625 
32.0 263 259 224 
27.0 1,588 1,530 810 
36.0 175 259 252 
33.0 37 32 33 
35.0 153 252 175 
27.5 22,989 32,360 13,338 
25.0 1,355 1,440 1,000 
29.0 25,078 30,033 19,865 
26.0 39,970 62,235 19,058 
30.0 42,145 55,068 34,320 
35.0 129,381 165,256 117,005 
35.0 45,662 71,890 38,150 
43.0 92,318 124,758 120,873 
36.0 153,589 197,506 163,332 
33.0 189,046 211,575 180,609 
23.0 43,861 57,133 30,107 
28.5 52,008 62,566 61,902 
31.0 62,789 100,398 95,511 
27.5 45,603 71,708 62,672 
29.0 35,492 40,556 40,455 
32.0 107 135 160 
32.0 1,098 1,254 1,216 
27.0 2,786 4,260 3,456 
28.5 1,716 1,904 1,910 
29.5 6,722 12,870 11,623 
26.0 13,352 20,097 19,630 
25.0 11,347 16,404 16,100 
20.0 297 12 60 

23.0 1,667 3,213 2,415 
26.5 3,055 6,492 6,095 
23.0 3,821 5,537 5,083 
30.0 7,785 10,571 12,480 
31.0 6,418 7,650 9,641 
27.0 2,621 2,640 3,348 
23.5 26,572 24,780 33,276 
21.0 33,236 36,366 31,248 
31.0 11,086 10,912 10,478 
44.0 6,958 7,216 7,568 
33.0 3,495 4,666 5,049 
34.5 5,255 5,610 6,900 
21.0 814 900 798 
28.0 241 336 336 
48.0 1,735 1,763 2,112 
41.0 253 308 328 
52.0 7,762 6,144 6,812 
34.0 9,527 9,782 10,132 
27.0 4,479 5,700 4,860 





31.5 1,161,282 1,497,904 1,215,970 
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UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE SEEDED 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1947, compared with the revised estimate of the previous years (acres, 000’s 
omitted), and indicated production for 1948: 


(In 1,000 acres) (In 1,000 bu.) 





























7--——Acreage seeded* ~~ Production———_——__, 
Cropsof -— Crop of — Cropsof -; Crop of. 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1948 1936-45 1946 1947 +1948 
ee, ere rrr 308 213 394 449 7,195 5,459 9,192 10,776 
Pe I 60.0.6 6 06 652 68 6 odes 72 90 97 105 1,245 1,550 1,875 1,680 
EVID. 5 oc ccc ewese tapns 935 911 947 994 18,406 19,912 22,296 20,874 
BEL: soe Aches she Sh wea oe aeNee 2,058 1,849 2,212 2,323 42,117 48,522 49,028 46,460 
MINE, S05.50-b 00:0 00 65 bb cbs 1,561 1,383 1,589 1,796 27,122 29,369 35,811 39,512 
EE, ba e:a-w'b 0:6-8 0:6 5.0°4 > 49. tg 1,788 1,282 1,397 1,704 31,138 19,200 28,380 30,672 
DD. cnc tovcenesn.cb sume 833 877 1,210 1,404 18,063 22,896 29,800 36,504 
EEL, ab ao 00050 cdea¥eicen 43 32 » 41 42 747 651 817 840 
po ere 193 101 111 109 3,140 1,672 1,970 2,180 
DE as sdOCACs cece caeutacwes 352 186 169 316 5,781 4,206 3,157 5,688 
EE hocks 5.006 06 06 60 be 08 1,926 1,314 1,472 1,914 25,015 18,195 24,438 30,624 
eee 222 384 415 394 1,910 5,544 6,549 4,334 
I cihe piabae ses eOede 3,641 3,981 4,419 4,419 49,024 89,723 89,292 61,866 
SEED S06.0'50.0.00 Coa eeees Hans 13,629 14,004 15,404 14,480 158,441 212,965 286,702 159,280 
PE kes dscrriesevestenee 7 70 72 73 1,29 1,216 1,40 1,241 
ee re re ee eee ee 394 391 399 419 7,389 7,320 7,770 6,704 
.. Pearce re re 565 480 528 539 7,976 8,344 8,522 8,085 
Peete WOR. oes cc cccvccnr¥s 136 90 100 101 1,766 1,463 1,763 1,313 
ei | eres 512 394 524 472 6,456 6,307 8,449 6,136 
South Carolina .............- 222 168 272 286 2,612 2,706 4,356 2,860 
ey a eee eee 175 257 257 2,049 2,093 3,360 2,570 
Kentucky 392 404 432 6,246 4,158 5,184 4,752 
Tennessee 291 364 393 4,981 3,878 5,190 5,109 
pO ST ere ete 15 12 13 151 174 155 143 
Mississippi 16 25 23 4 4**226 198 460 368 
Arkansas 44 38 43 485 420 372 387 
Oklahoma 6,715 7,118 7,545 57,681 88,262 104,734 82,995 
WE KGsb.s beh.006 cateecendeks 6,835 7,587 6,980 41,287 62,916 124,270 41,880 
ES eee Creer ee 1,839 1,949 1,715 20,635 32,813 22,899 34,300 
Idaho eet e eee eee ee sence 826 876 894 16,143 20,400 22,260 23,244 
Wyoming 198 234 253 1,926 4,902 4,687 4,554 
Colorado 1,961 2,549 2,702 17,333 35,100 56,494 40,530 
Pe NE A ds beh dole 6S seis 390 520 702 597 2,761 2,648 9,12 2,985 
Po NS een eek eee 35 29 30 30 738 567 588 570 
Uta once reece seccecceccecees 199 250 260 281 3,708 4,780 5,632 5,901 
SPP a ee ce eee 4 5 6 6 126 140 162 168 
WERMIONND ce cevcconcccccces 1,383 2,322 2,252 2,455 32,626 67,283 51,850 73,650 
EE 1 645 04.65 0466 Sas 2 hse vine 705 825 808 824 15,079 20,176 16,951 22,248 
CORUOOMIED be ccecccnsceccccere 787 737 825 866 12,942 12,597 12,028 14,722 

Werte = GEROEB cc cccccese 47,464 52,195 58,068 58,648 653,893 870,725 1,067,970 838,705 


*Total acreage seeded for all purposes. 
tIndicated Dec, 1, 1947. 
**Short-time average. 





UNITED STATES COMBINED WHEAT CROP AND ACREAGE 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the United States wheat acreage, yield per acre, 
and total production, with winter and spring wheat estimated together, by states and 
calendar years: 


000’s omitted 000’s omitted 














--Acreage, harvested—, -Yield per acre, bus— -—— Production, bus——— 
Average Average Average 

State— 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 1936-45 1946 1947 
ees 2 1 tees 19.8 21.0 ahs 48 7S) | anwar 
ee, a 302 215 387 23.9 26.3 24.0 7,270 5,648 9,2 
New Jersey ......0% 57 62 75 22.0 25.0 25.0 1,245 1,550 1,878 
Pennsylvania ....... 919 885 929 20.1 22.5 24.0 18,537 19,912 22,296 
... a rere 1,994 1,831 2,179 21,1 26.5 22.5 42,154 48,522 49,028 
eee rr ee 1,499 1,366 1,557 18.1 21.5 23.0 27,229 29,369 35,811 
PE. beshessnceke 1,687 1,207 1,326 18.4 16.0 21.5 31,458 19,361 28,524 
Michigan .....s00s. 829 864 1,192 21.9 26.5 25.0 18,242 22,896 29,800 
Lo err 88 93 114 18.0 24.3 24.5 1,538 2,263 2,793 
Minnesota .......... 1,556 1,391 1,169 16.1 19.5 17.7 24,536 27,080 20,633 
LTO ee 326 185 159 18.8 23.4 20.5 6,060 4,335 3,252 
Pee 1,704 1,213 1,321 14.7 15.0 18.5 25,020 18,195 24,438 
North Dakota ...... 7,728 10,192 10,240 13.1 13.7 14.3 106,205 139,824 146,038 
South Dakota ...... 2,618 3,588 3,703 10.5 14.8 14.5 28,815 53,197 53,628 
Nebraska .........+. 3,193 3,954 4,317 15.9 22.9 20.9 50,328 90,677 90,300 
EE 05% 60 ese ncdes 11,356 13,147 14,855 14.1 16.2 19.3 158,517 212,977 286,702 
Delaware .......... 69 64 67 18.9 19.0 21.0 1,298 1,21 1,407 
BEOPTIOME sccccccves 377 366 370 19.6 20.0 21.0 7,389 7,320 Po gs 
VIPEIRIE bicscccceves 532 451 487 15.0 18.5 17.5 7,976 8,344 8, 
West Virginia ..... 114 77 86 15.7 19.0 20.5 1,766 1,463 2 
North Carolina 476 371 497 13.6 17.0 17.0 6,456 6,307 8, 
South Carolina 216 164 264 11.9 16.5 16.5 2,612 2,706 4, 
CHOCO. cc ccce veces 186 161 240 11.0 13.0 14.0 2,049 2,093 3, 
Kentucky -.......... 406 297 324 15.2 14.0 16.0 6,246 4,158 5, 
Tennessee .......... 393 277 346 12.8 14.0 16.0 4,981 3,878 5, 
Alabama ........... 11 12 10 12.6 14.5 15.5 151 174 
Mississippi ......... *9 9 20 *25.7 22.0 23.0 *226 198 
Arkansas .......... 46 28 24 10.8 15.0 15.5 485 420 , 
Oklahoma .......... 4,501 6,087 6,757 12.7 14.5 15.5 57,681 88,262 104,7: 
WED sadicnndoceces 3,598 5,992 7,310 11.3 10.5 17.0 41,287 62,916 124, 
Montana ..........- 3,482 4,133 4,306 15.1 15.2 14.9 54,564 62,888 64 
BEND sc ccncsceseser 1,024 1,266 1,315 26.7 27.5 28.8 27,297 34,846 37 
Wyoming ........... 215 255 296 14.9 24.4 20.7 3,290 6,232 6, 
GOIOPEGO oc scccceces 1,207 1,875 2,523 16.6 19.8 23.4 20,670 37,080 39,052 
New Mexico ....... 266 350 649 11.2 8.3 14.5 3,047 2,895 9, 
APIBOME cevicccsccose 33 27 28 22.0 21.0 21.0 738 567 
i SP Perreeer ree 258 310 326 22.5 22.5 24.8 5,812 6,981 8,082 
N@VAGR swecccccscces 17 20 21 26.2 27.2 29.1 442 545 612 
Washington ........ 2,162 2,642 2,719 24.7 29.5 23.8 53,182 77,965 64,750 
CE. Acsckssecsvs 874 984 949 23.8 25.6 22.8 20,585 25,168 21,615 
California .......+..- 708 663 729 18.2 19.0 16.5 12,942 12,597 12,028 

United States ..57,036 67,075 74,186 15.6 17.2 18.4 890,306 1,153,046 1,364,919 


*Short-time average. 





UNITED STATES WHEAT ACREAGE HARVESTED IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING STATES 
The following table shows the acreage of all wheat harvested in 


Agriculture, in thousand acres: 


State— 1947 
Pennsylvania ....... 929 
| Vee 2,179 
ee 1,557 
EER id0.acayeeews 1,326 
ee 1,192 
Minnesota .......... 1,169 
TE ave test ocdcwees 159 
Se 1,321 
North Dakota 10,240 
South Dakota 3,703 
nt ee 4,317 
BE. OTe veccicsece 14,855 
Maryland ..... 370 
.. . SASS 187 
Oklahoma .......... 6,757 
| |= ARse 7,310 
Montana ....... 4,306 
ME gh Giccodecacess 1,315 
Colorado ....... 2,523 
Washington ......... 2,719 
CO Sr 949 
GER “evecescete 72 


1946 
885 
1,831 
1,361 
1,207 
864 
1,391 
185 
1,213 
10,192 
3,588 
3,954 
13,147 
366 
451 
6,087 
5,992 
4,133 
1,266 
1,875 
2,642 
984 
663 


1945 
932 
2,129 
1,555 
1,339 
982 
1,100 
140 
1,304 
9,855 
3,201 
3,596 
13,416 
366 


1944 
923 
2,035 
1,325 
1,248 
987 
1,224 
120 
1,294 
9,909 
3,058 
2,778 


11,277 


1943 


790 
1,604 
955 
1,029 
660 
1,102 
129 
973 
8,343 
2,889 
2,948 
10,159 
289 
451 
3,338 
3,306 
3,490 
820 
1,410 
1,970 
728 
456 


1942 
806 
1,724 
1,123 
982 
681 
1,112 
178 
695 
7,321 
2,630 
2,947 
10,374 
307 
470 
3,477 
2,875 
3,267 


the principal 


1941 1940 
867 884 
1,959 1,959 
1,476 1,433 
1,716 1,745 
741 779 
1,471 1,622 
181 312 
1,336 1,713 
8,155 8,025 
2,864 2,693 
2,354 2,630 
11,799 8,739 
345 363 
511 §27 
4,543 4,020 
2,614 2,904 
3,703 3,917 
954 980 
1,368 1,028 
2,098 2,136 
820 839 
752 783 


producing states, 


1939 
926 
1,906 
1,534 
1,980 


United States Durum Wheat Crop 
Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, Nortn 
and South Dakota and Montana since 1924, 
as reported by the Department of Agricul- 


as reported by the Department of 


1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 ture (000’s omitted): see 
1,050 1,073 1,033 ~ 1,004 946 937 ° Zuo 
2,381 2,432 2,177 2,132 1,994 2,089 mn = — 
1,803 2,171 1,775 1,906 1,845 1,577 41947% 2.925 15.0 43-988 
2,259 2,621 2,082 2,074 2,080 1,874 4946*....1.1°°"* 2,453 14.6 35,836 
913 1,011 823 874 855 885 1945*...... 2004 16.4 32/840 
2,616 2,160 1,736 1,874 1,322 1,629 944°..°°°'° °°" 2,116 15.1 31.933 
584 817 407 401 298 | i eee 2,095 17.0 35,574 
2,432 3,198 2,095 2,054 1,643 1,362 j9420.//°'°°°°*: 2,109 21.2 44,660 
8,512 7,018 3,699 7,823 3,430 10,098 1941°.......°°°° 2,524 16.5 41,653 
3,108 2,738 840 3,153 e5. Geee | SOOO... coc .ss., 3,029 11.1 33,479 
4,691 3,601 3,338 3,070 2,251 2,437 1939*.../../°°7° 3,058 11.2 34,264 
14,497 13,172 10,464 6,888 8,610 7,361 1938*........° °° 3,569 11.4 40.697 
471 476 449 428 108 See MG OS doce 2,786 10.0 27,971 
609 648 629 629 605 ~ a | Ree 1,538 5.2 8,073 
5,607 4,610 3,440 3,308 3,543 3,093 1935............ 2,262 10.5 23,821 
3,894 3,933 2,458 1,639 3,094 2,105 1934............ 876 7.4 6,507 
4,288 2,624 2239 3,434 2.481 3.512 1933............ 2,304 7.3 16,715 
1,159 1,153 1,112 78 885 930 ESTE 3,984 10.3 41,063 
1,315 1,136 853 553 704 583 err 2,964 ten 21,133 
2,205 2,317 2,164 1,998 1,934 2,163 BPG s cecvccesece 4,701 12.2 57,391 
1,068 993 = 1,000 878 835 903 1929 5,571 9.8 54,710 
749 832 858 766 615 696 *Not including Montana 
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UNITED STATES CROPS AND VALUE 


Department of Agriculture estimates of acreage, yield per acre and weighted average 
price for crop marketing season (000’s omitted in total crop and acreage): 








-~——_Crop——— 
Winter Bu. Total 
Acres acre bu. 
1948... $58,648 eos 838,705 
1947.... 54,780 19.5 1,067,970 
1946.... 48,350 18.1 870,725 
1945.... 46,989 17.4 817,834 
1944.... 40,560 18.7 758,930 
1943....*°33,975 15.6 631,481 
1942.... 36,436 18.3 696,450 
1941.... 39,485 17.0 670,709 
1940.... 35,809 16.5 690,212 
1939.... 37,680 15.0 565,642 
1938... 49,567 13.8 685,178 
1987.... 47,075 14.6 688,574 
1936.... 87,944 13.8 523,603 
1935.... 33,602 14.0 469,412 
1934 34,683 12.6 438,683 
1938.... 30,348 12.5 378,283 
1932.... 36,101 13.6 491,511 
1931.... 43,488 19.0 826,315 
1930.... 41,111 15.4 633,809 
1929.... 41,241 14.2 587,057 
1928.... 36,853 15.7 579,066 
1927.... 38,195 14.4 548,188 
1926.... 37,697 16.8 631,607 
1925.... 31,964 12.5 400,619 
1924.... 35,418 16.2 673,563 
1923.... 38,712 14.3 655,299 
1922.... 41,649 13.7 571,459 
1921.... 43,160 14.0 602,793 
1920.... 40,409 15.2 613,227 
Spring wheat, including durum— 
1947.... 19,406 15.3 252,966 
1946.... 18,725 15.1 246,485 
1945.... 18,131 16.0 290,390 
1944.... 18,535 16.9 313,247 
1943.... 16,673 18.6 309,542 
1942.... 13,764 20.2 277,726 
1941.... 16,157 16.9 272,418 
Eeeesass Bare 13.0 223,093 
14,988 11.7 175,538 
19,630 12.0 234,735 
17,094 10.8 185,340 
11,181 9.5 106,277 
17,703 9.0 158,815 
8,664 10.1 87,369 
19,076 9.1 173,932 
21,750 12.2 264,796 
14,216 8.2 116,225 
21,526 43.7 
22,151 10.7 
22,373 15.0 
21,433 15.3 
+» 19,019 10.5 
1925.... 20,479 13.1 268,081 
1924.... 17,045 15.7 268,054 
1923.... 18,208 11.2 204,183 
1922.... 19,748 13.9 275,190 
1921.... 21,406 10.1 216,171 
1920.... 21,949 10.5 230,050 
All wheat— 
1947.... 74,186 18.4 1,364,919 
1946.... 67,075 17.2 1,153,046 
1945.... 65,120 17.0 1,108,22 
1944.... 59,095 18.1 1,072,177 
1943.... 50,648 16.6 841,023 
1942.... 49,200 19.8 974,176 
wr “1941.... 55,642 16.9 943,127 
1940.... 62,988 15.3 813,305 
1939.... 52,668 14.1 741,180 
‘ 69,197 13.3 919,913 
9: 64,169 13.6 873,914 
1936 49,125 12.8 629,880 
1935.... 61,305 12.2 28,227 
1934 43,347 12.1 626,052 
1933.... 49,424 11.2 §52,215 
1932.... 57,851 13.1 756,307 
1931 57,704 16.3 941,540 
1930 62,637 14,2 886,522 
1929 63,392 13.0 824,183 
1928.... 69,226 15.4 914,373 
192 +» 59,628 14.7 875,059 
1926.... 56,616 14.7 832,213 
1925.... 62,443 12.8 668,700 
1924.... 62,463 16.0 841,617 
1923.... 56,920 13.3 759,482 
1922.... 61,397 13.8 846,649 
1921. 64,566 12.7 818,964 
1920. 62,358 13.5 843,277 
Corn— 
1947 83,981 28.6 2,400,952 
1946 88,489 36.7 3,249,950 
1945 88,079 32.7 2,880,933 
1944 97,078 33.0 3,203,310 
1943 94,455 32.1 3,034,354 
1942 89,021 35.2 3,131,518 
1941 86,186 31.0 2,675,790 
1940 86,738 28.4 2,462,320 
1939 88,279 29.2 2,580,912 
1938 92,160 27.7 2,648,753 
1937. 93,930 28.1 2,642,978 
1936. 93,154 16.2 1,505,689 
1935. 95,974 24.0 2,299,363 
1934. 92,193 15.7 1,448,920 
1933 105,918 22.6 2,397,593 
1932... 110,577 26.5 2,930,352 
1931... 106,866 24.1 2,575,927 
1930... 101,465 20.5 2,080,130 
1929.... 97,805 25.7 2,615,937 
1928... 100,336 26.6 2,665,516 
1927 98,357 26.6 2,616,120 
1926... 99,452 25.6 2,546,972 
1925... 101,331 27.6 2,798,367 
1924... 100,420 22.1 2,223,123 
1923 101,123 28.4 2,876,292 
1922 100,345 27.0 2,707,306 
1921 103,155 28.4 2,928,442 
1920 101,359 30.3 3,070,604 
$1.5 1,215 
34.7 1,4 ¢ 
36.6 1,535,676 
29.8 1,154,666 
29.6 1,137,504 
35.6 1,349,547 
31.1 1 
35.2 1 
28.6 
30.2 
33.1 
23.6 
30.2 
18.5 
20.2 
30.1 





Value 
bu. 


BS cass 
2.360 


1 
1 
1 


1, 
1, 


= 


~ 


+ 
- 


tt pe et et BD 


— 


ee 


.900 
-500 
.430 
390 
111 
-957 
-690 
-694 
-573 
-978 
-020 
-827 
.844 
777 
391 
-881 


365 
454 
615 
.019 
-897 
038 
202 
297 
290 
-832 
-882 
-793 
.313 


410 
910 
.500 
410 
.363 
098 
945 
-682 
-691 
.562 
.962 
.025 


-671 





Winter 
Acres 
1930.... 39,847 
1929.... 38,153 
1928.... 40,128 
1927.... 40,360 
1926.... 42,854 
1925.... 44,240 
1924.... 41,857 
1923.... 40,245 
1922.... 40,324 
1921 - 45,539 
1920.... 42,732 
Barley— 
1947 10,947 
1946 10,411 
1945 10,465 
1944. 12,104 
1943.... 14,768 
1942 16,850 
1941 14,220 
1940 13,476 
1939 12,738 
1938 10,610 
1937 9,969 
1936 8,329 
1935.... 12,436 
1934 6,577 
1933... 9,641 
1932 13,206 
1931 11,181 
1930 12,629 
1929.... 18,564 
1928 12,735 
1927 9,465 
1926. 7,917 
1925 8,186 
1924 7,038 
1923.... 17,161 
1922. 6,601 
1921 7,074 
1920.... 17,439 
Rye— 
1947 2,022 
1946 1,607 
1945.... 1,856 
1944 2,228 
1943.... 2,755 
1942 3,860 
1941.... 3,570 
1940.... 3,194 
1939.... 3,822 
1938.... 4,087 
1937 3,825 
1936. 2,694 
1935.... 4,066 
1934. 1,921 
1933.... 2,405 
1932.... 3,350 
1931 3,159 
1930 3,646 
1929.... 3,138 
1928 3,310 
1927 3,458 
1926 3,419 
1925 3,800 
1924.... 3,941 
1923 4,936 
1922 6,757 
1921 4,851 
1920 4,825 





1929 
value. 


*Previous to 


Dec. 1 farm 
tPreliminary. 
tSeeded. 





-———_Crop——-- 
Bu, Total 
acre bu. 


1,444,291 


279,182 
262,258 
266,833 
278,561 
324,150 
429,167 
362,082 
308,944 
278,163 
256,620 
221,899 
147,740 
288,667 
117,390 
152,839 
299,394 


bo HBS PS BS BO BS BS DS po ld HD tt DD BD PD DD OO OY DV OD DD 
OL W EARNS SIVA IGIV ROAM ATH 
SCMONWNAMNOHWBISDOIOHNHNIWNHBDOUMAIBSOMNM cr 


55,961 
100,986 
61,023 
61,915 


~ 
Dji0 G0 HH DO DOs RR NAN SOME AION ROAD 


edad 
to bo > 
ons, 


7,334 


0S 00S tO NIHON GK bd 
= 
rn 
. 
o 


FRLAMARAALSDHYOAKAWDANAAABRANANH H&S 
wm 
oy 
= 
° 


Dee et tt et tte tt et et pk at tt ft et et et tt tt pt 
So ee 

= 

i~) 

a 

a 

) 


12,193 


9.9 39,763 
9.3 22,585 
9.1 34,557 
23,135 
51,946 
41,053 


5m OM Wis DH IONMOSCONSOwWOeR 
ao 
I 
_ 
© 


AGRAISCHHAMONIAAISAAMNASNDOOOOWD 
t mone 

mee 

PFs 

on 

to 

— 


we 

~ 
aS 
n13e 
aS 
oo 


this figure 


Value 
bu. 


1.710 
1.360 
1.020 
1.010 
.990 
631 
.528 
.397 
.405 
.368 
1542 
.782 


1.464 


+1.970 
1.480 
1.190 


1.264 


16.230 
4.040 
2.890 
2.900 


4.421 


represented 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION WHEAT LOANS 


April 27, 1948 





United States wheat placed under loan in 1945, 1946 and 1947, as reported by the 
Regional Offices of the Commodity Credit Corp. through Dec. 31, 1947, in bushels: 




























co 1947 c 1946———_ + cr 1945 
Farm Warehouse Farm Warehouse Farm Warehouse 
storage storage storage storage storage storage 
California .......... 38.076 8 «sb osece ee 194,301 53,112 
CUNO ceccccscres 676,306 695,609 536,392 238,447 711,643 1,052,222 
SED ovccvdancte | Sthedy Waeee. = ebesne 24,197 150,080 
BNO. cede sccacoecs 686,807 1,141,511 839,954 1,129,144 4,253,898 
pee 3,495 13,306 136 1,090 9,024 
REED sccccdcosers 7,35 2,002 2,690 754 1,613 
BI, acces ccvescens 3,722 30,545 1,073 6,037 36,504 
TEGRORS cccccsccccve 2,862,885 3,183,041 929,474 387,348 3,817,059 
BULLET ee oS i jsssene ¢ne6ne 12,805 
PE 2505400066. /ehebes nee —i‘’é Goa 65,592 242,368 
Michigan ...0...0. 34,810 52,690~ 6,621 20,807 85,820 
Minnesota ........-. 64,464 49,269 199,538 90,839 374,963 
BEIMROUTE ce cscccvova 1,955 52,929 964 16,086 25,185 
Montana ........+. 602,168 164,638 1,061,347 268,315 747,521 
Nebraska .......... 1,118,346 818,857 2,032,380 497,593 1,990,300 
New J@rsey .....600 § cvceee See = “a0 wae 1,848 10,970 
New Mexico ....... 422,791 500,490 18,435 20,500 32,970 
New York .ccccssce ae ‘keeeew tadeara/ . Tene 3,105 
North Carolina 467 See - .beetxee i leehene — 62 ME | 5 teehee 
North Dakota ..... 1,391,632 377,391 2,319;741 557,720 2,731,075 
GED sc beat sescdvece 28,430 147,875 10,177 80,011 370,245 
Oklahoma ......... 298,956 3,689,854 49,042 78,955 1,752,877 
OPOBOM csccccccccce 108,992 600,644 411,412 1,318,285 6,119,672 
Pennsylvania ...... «eres 74,393 351 20,289 71,021 
South Dakota ..... 1,741,597 36,809 2,732,641 228,526 798,409 
TWOMMOSNES ccccccccee seeeee a. se¢ebe | | eeemea 70,109 
TED svbecseccecsa 1,231,446 3,758,759 155,759 98,749 256,031 1,467,506 
WR sccticccccceces 257,802 245,340 222,621 152,093 337,360 188,522 
WER ncccccesess eevess ae... «babe 725 667 24,426 
Washington ........ 176,258 1,398,678 1,203,920 3,556,968 1,815,772 10,967,354 
Wyoming ........+-. 202,663 46,603 320,898 11,671 364,798 37,108 
Total csccceseces 11,939,628 17,683,745 13,114,689 8,872,589 22,182,381 37,497,843 
UNITED STATES WHEAT MARKETINGS 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates of the percentage of wheat sold by 
farmers of the United States by months: 
Sea- 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June son 
1946-47..... 10.1 18.9 3.5 10.2 6.8 5.8 5.1 10.4 6.6 5.1 2.8 3.2 1.5 100.0 
1945-46...... 6.1 22.7 18.4 10.2 8.6 4.8 3.6 8.1 3.2 2.0 1.7 9.3 1.3 100.0 
7.0 22.4 12.5 9.1 7.9 4.9 4.8 6.4 4.9 5.6 4.9 6.0 3.6 100.0 
3.9 16.9 10.8 8.5 6.8 7.2 8.3 10.1 7.9 5.9 5.5 4.7 3.56 100.0 
3.3 14.5 9.0 9.0 7.4 6.2 6.6 7.5 8.1 11.2 9.2 4.9 4.1 100.0 
5.0 21.9 14.4 11.4 7.4 5.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 5.1 4.0 4,1 3.1 100.0 
5.6 22.0 13.0 8.9 6.1 4.1 3.8 3.8 3.8 6.2 8.8 8.8 6.8 100.0 
7.6 23.0 13.4 9.0 6.1 4.1 §.2 3.6 6.6 7.9 10.6 2.4 1.1 100.0 
6.8 24.9 17.2 11.6 7.8 4.7 4.7 3.6 3.2 3.7 3.9 5.2 3.7 100.0 
- 91 30.2 16.3 10.4 6.0 $.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.3 3.9 3.3 2.0 100.0 
- 6.8 365.4 15.8 8.7 6.8 4.3 5.6 3.1 3.4 3.8 2.7 2.9 1.7 100.0 
- 2.6 19.2 26.8 17.7 9.7 4.5 3.8 3.7 2.6 3.4 2.6 2.2 2.4 100.0 
11.9 30.4 15.3 9.4 6.2 4.2 4.4 2.9 3.5 2.9 4.4 3.6 2.0 100.0 
9.3 21.9 19.8 13.3 7.0 5.0 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.6 2.7 3.1 8.6 100.0 
1932-33...... 4.9 18.6 19.3 14.0 7.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 4.4 5.4 4.7 100.0 
1931-32...... 6.2 26.9 18.5 10.0 7.9 4.6 45 3.9 5.5 3.4 3.4 3.8 1.4 100.0 
1930-31... 4.4 26.0 20.2 11.9 6.9 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.8 3.5 3.2 4.0 1.3 100.0 
1929-30...... 6.2 26.6 22.2 14.0 8.6 4.8 4.5 8.1 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.6 1.6 100.0 
1928-29...... 1.4 18.8 18.4 17.3 12.0 7.2 5.4 4.2 4.2 3.5 2.8 2.7 2.1 100.0 
1927-28..... - 2.7 15.1 18.0 19.8 12.6 7.8 5.3 4.6 4.0 3.7 2.5 2.7 1.3 100.0 
1926-27...... 1.7 22.2 20.8 13.6 9.6 5.9 5.1 4.6 4.7 3.7 2.7 3.4 2.2 100.0 
MONTHLY MARKETINGS BY STATES, 1946-47 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June 
——_———1946——__ —________,__ _+-____ 1947 
Pe -taneeeds ous 2 5 7 7 9 10 8 9 13 15 12 3 
Ow TOPM cccuc cs 15 38 16 7 4 4 4 3 3 3 2 1 
New Jersey ..... 49 12 8 6 6 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 
Pennsylvania ..... 31 18 8 6 5 4 7 5 5 4 4 3 
Peery, 47 15 6 5 4 4 6 4 3 3 2 1 
BGOMD eccccsrvens 61 11 5 4 3 3 4 3 2 2 1 1 
pi GCL - 69 13 5 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 
BEIGRIGOR oc ccccces e» 35 15 6 6 5 6 9 7 5 3 2 1 
Wisconsin ....... os 10 25 8 11 8 4 4 10 11 5 2 2 
Minnesota ....... 26 3 26 13 8 6 3 13 8 8 3 6 3 
g GREE ELE TEES 45 18 6 i 4 + 4 4 3 2 3 3 
ee ore aa 65 13 6 3 3 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 
North: Dakota ... .. 2 17 16 10 7 5 13 8 8 3 6 5 
South Dakota ... .. 6 18 3 10 9 4 9 9 8 3 7 4 
Nebraska ........ es 29 13 7 6 5 6 11 10 6 4 2 1 
BN Sicivvcsss 17 23 7 4 5 6 7 13 7 5 3 3 es 
Delaware ........ 48 7 §. 7 7 5 5 4 4 3 4 1 
Beryiang 2c cccces 55 17 5 5 3 2 4 2 2 2 1 2 
ViFGIMIG ceccccces wa 39 15 9 6 5 4 5 4 5 3 2 3 
West Virginia ... .. 22 17 9 7 6 6 8 5 6 5 5 4 
North Carolina .. 29 15 9 7 6 5 4 5 4 6 5 5 ee 
South Carolina .. 28 13 10 8 7 6 5 5 5 5 4 4 es 
OGTR. cv cdseves 55 18 s 4 3 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 oe 
MEOMtGCRF occ. cces se 61 14 8 4 3 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 
Tennessee ....... 25 38 9 5 4 4 3 2 2 3 2 3 ee 
BEGDOTRE 260s ccccs 25 30 15 7 5 6 4 3 2 1 1 1 oe 
Mississippi ...... 45 25 12 5 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 o° 
Arkansas ........ 35 25 18  f 5 3 2 1 1 4 1 1 ee 
Oklahoma ....... 49 15 4 3 4 4 4 S 5 2 1 1 ee 
Cheb ke eet 42 21 5 5 4 5 4 8 3 1 1 1 ee 
| lt SS ere 3 19 20 10 6 3 13 s 5 4 6 3 
BGGRO sesccvccescs 2 18 24 11 7 6 11 6 6 4 4 1 
Wyoming ........ 1 17 22 21 15 7 3 3 5 2 3 1 
QGISTREO csscvesi a% 19 20 8 6 5 6 11 10 6 5 3 1 
New Mexico ..... 20 35 13 . 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 1 we 
pee 27 28 10 2 1 1 3 8 10 5 2 3 oe 
ae 11 23 17 9 7 10 6 5 3 4 3 2 
) See 8 27 18 15 8 1 2 9 3 1 4 4 
Washington ..... 5 32 19 9 7 6 14 6 6 3 2 1 
GHOMGM  cccccscccs ‘ 4 18 26 10 7 5 9 7 8 2 2 2 
California ....... 7 21 18 15 7 7 4 6 6 5 2 2 os 
The Bushel seed (linseed), 56; oats, 32; peas, 60; pota- 
The volume of a bushel measure in the toes, 60; sve, 66; wheat, 69. 


United States (called Winchester bushel) is 
2,150.42 cubic inches; this is equivalent to a 
cube each side of which is about 12.9 inches, 

The volume of a bushel measure in Eng- 
land (called imperial bushel) is about 3.1 
per cent greater than the bushel measure 
used in the United States; it contains 
2,218.192 cubic inches which is equivalent to 
a cube each side of which measures slight- 
ly more than 43 inches. 

Transactions in wheat are now made al- 
most wholly on the basis of bushels, not of 
a certain volume but of a definite weight, 
60 Ibs. 


A legalized bushel weight has been estab- 
lished by the United States government 
(mainly for customs purposes) for a few 
agricultural products, as follows: barley, 48 
Ibs; castor beans, shelled, 50; buckwheat, 
48; corn, shelled, 56; corn meal, 48; flax- 





The bushel weights adopted by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture are as follows: 


Barley, 48 Ibs; beans (dry), 60; buck- 
wheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn, shelled, 56; 
corn on cob, 70; flaxseed, 56; oats, 32; 
peaches, 48; potatoes, 60; rye, 56; timothy 
seed, 45; wheat, 60. 





Kernels in Bushel of Wheat 


Calculations made by the North Dakota 
state seed department on hard red spring 
wheat indicate the number of kernels in 
a measured bushel to be as follows: 1,000,- 
000 in 60-lb wheat, 1,300,000 in 55-Ilb wheat, 
1,500,000 in 50-Ib wheat, 1,700,000 in 45-Ib 
wheat, 1,800,000 in 40-lb wheat. 








31,075 
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UNITED .STATES CENSUS REPORTS ON THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


(No Census of Manufactures Since 1939) 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1939, 1937 AND 1929 


This industry embraces establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of flour, 
meal and feed from wheat, corn and other grains, including mills whose chief products are 
cracked and ground grain for stock and poultry feed, but not including establishments using 
such grain and other materials in the preparation of mixed feeds. Other mills whose 
principal products are the result of further manufacturing processes are classified else- 
where. For example, those making cereal breakfast foods are classified in the cereal 
preparations industry. Although some manufacturers of cereal preparations and pre- 
pared feeds purchase certain grain mill products and put them through further manufac- 
turing processes, others use grain as their basic raw material and perform all the processes 
necessary to convert it into the finished product. The flour and other grain mill products 
industry does not, therefore, as defined by the United States Census Bureau, embrace 
all the mills that use grain as material. The manufactures census is restricted to 
merchant mills—that is, establishments that mill purchased grain and sell the products 
made therefrom. Some mills report both merchant and custom business, but all such mills 
are treated as merchant mills, even though their custom work constitutes more than half 
their total business. Establishments producing goods valued at less than $5,000 are also 
omitted from the census. 


SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1899 TO 1939 


‘tin 
' 393 
‘ > a aoe 3 
a <3 225 3 B 
2 es 33° 3 i 38 
: ¢ «gS 368 E He iM 
$ 2 B E 33 a PB) oo 
~ ® ec ao os ww 33 BE 
@ wis ° af ° 
g 33 ) g ono .t 3 ae 
3 °fs © 2H > .) eg og 
a g to to wad we 5 5§ a & 
: SE gS S SBS55 = ag Se 
3) Z B E er > > % 
1939.:.. 2,143 24,771 $28,369,796 $506,061,519 $649,943,088 $143,881,569 228,867 
1937.... 2,238 26,390 30,185,843 722,710,661 856,310,470 133,599,809 Bicise 
)| are 2,193 26,495 27,104,722 716,222,181 853,219,061 136,996,880 Gecee 
1933.... 1,932 23,207 22,591,371 432,670,740 567,003,086 134,332,346 Suiccce 
1931.... 2,412 22,840 27,298,079 461,090,593 598,040,724 136,950,131 Sresce 
1929.... 4,022 27,028 35,072,386 868,872,569  1,060,269,418 191,396,849 308,022 
1927.... 4,035 29,982 37,559,472 972,711,040 1,148,760,360 176,049,320 331,828 
1925.... 4,413 31,988 39,700,239 1,125,378,941 1,298,014,788 172,635,847 367,058 
1923.... 5,232 35,194 41,704,297 885,971,543  1,048,577,459 162,605,916 413,231 
1921.... 6,485 35,378 43,142,734 993,809,720 1,179,740,131 185,930,411 Secceve 
1919.... 10,708 45,481 50,888,383 1,799,180,987  2,052,434,385 253,253,398 611,967 
1914.... 10,788 39,718 24,593,162 762,270,021 877,679,709 125,409,688 708,965 
1909.... 11,691 39,453 21,464,386 767,576,479 883,584,405 116,007,926 800,383 
1904.... 10,051 39,110 19,822,196 619,971,161 713,033,395 93,062,234 768,755 
1899.... 9,476 32,226 16,285,163 428,116,757 601,396,304 73,279,547 666,513 


*Figures for years prior to 1935 do not include cost of contract work. tValue of products 
less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. See gen- 
eral explanations—value added by manufacture. {Not called for on schedule. {Data not 
available. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR UNITED STATES 














1939 1937 1935 1933 
Number of establishments ..........- 2,143 2,238 2,193 1,932 
Proprietors and firm members ........ 1,913 1,864 1,694 1,559 
Salaried personnel, totalf .........++. 6,548 6,587 7,310 © ee 
Salaried officers of corporations... 1,131 971 1,242 Pas 
Manufacturing: 
Salaried employees .......... 4,417 
Distribution ......+++- eeseees 4,895 
— Covercccccsesence 387 
Other ...... Porrey TT Tree cece 377 oees Seine Tr 
Salaries sald, totalf .....se- eeeeencees $12,517,968 $13,821,809 $14,754,951 Soe 
Salaries and wages, total...........++- $49,374,893 $44,007,652 $41,859,673 OS 0% 
To salaried officers of corporations $4,711,539 $4,166,064 $4,823,421 Goce 
To supervisory employees ........ $7,806,429 $4,123,958 ETT ere $3,760,155 
Wage earners (average for year).. 24,771 26,390 26,495 23,207 
WABZCB .ccccccccccccccee ecccceces $28,369,796 $30,185,843 $27,104,722 $22,591,371 
Cost ae materials, etc., total. poceeccone $506,061,519 $722,710,661 $$716,222,181 %$432,670,740 
Cost of materials, supplies and 
COMEBINEFD 2c ccccccccccccccccees $497,474,371 $714,205,750 $707,943,746 *, 
Cost Of TUG) once ccccccccccsccccces $2,256,405 $2,592,497 $2,488,025 *. 
Cost of purchased electric energy.. $6,226,425 $5,874,706 $5,779,982 .. 
Cost of contract work ........6+5. $104,318 $37,708 $10,428 _ ele 
Value of productS ....-.seeeeeeeereee $649,943,088 $856,310,470 $853,219,061 $567,003,086 
Value added by manufacture rere t $143,881,569 $133,599,809 $136,996,880 $134,332,346 


*No data or data incomplete. tNo data for employees of central administrative offices 
are included in the figures for any year. {Includes processing tax. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES IN DETAIL, BY STATES: 19389 
Persons reported by 














Number manufactur- Value 

of estab- ing estab- Cost of Value added by 

lishments lishments materials, etc. of products manufacture 

United States—Total ..... 2,143 35,978 506,061,519 649,943,088 143,881,569 
AlaDOMA 2... ccccccccccese 11 67 457,499 627,022 169,523 
APREERD occ ccccccssesecee 10 28 139,266 172,012 32,747 
Califormia ....cscesececees 26 843 13,696,456 18,985,809 5,289,353 
Colorado ...cecesececcccces 38 611 5,235,766 6,916,494 1,680,738 
EE vv ve soccsedecescs 20 97 678,990 856,460 177,470 
GOOPBIR 2. cccccccccseccccs 39 447 4,044,439 4,942,527 898,088 
TAGMO .ccccccccsecccevcece 28 238 2,008,012 2,729,867 721,855 
THMMOIS «ce cacccccccccsccccs 58 2,250 31,999,229 42,765,720 10,766,491 
IM@IANA 2c cccccccccvcceees 126 1,669 17,798,418 24,567,462 6,769,044 
TOWR cc ccccccccccccccccees 25 388 7,821,202 10,021,474 2,200,272 
KOMGOS 2. cccccccccccccees 86 3,289 55,643,571 69,858,640 14,215,069 
Kentucky 134 1,143 11,571,063 15,157,323 3,586,260 
Maine ...... ose 5 13 115,010 153,940 38,930 
Maryland soe 53 280 ~ 2,785,175 3,554,194 769,019 
Massachusetts 7 49 710,543 796,624 86,081 
MIGMIGON 2. ccccccscecscncs 74 936 9,848,262 12,686,185 2,837,923 
Minnesota ..iceccccccccess 62 2,943 53,835,109 67,437,432 13,602,323 
Migsouri .....ccecccesscees 111 2,335 39,393,604 48,096,783 8,703,179 
MOMtAMG ..nccsccccccesees 24 342 4,528,486 6,254,698 1,726,212 
N@Draska .....cccccccecces 63 1,097 13,539,057 17,485,317 3,946,260 
New Jersey .....eeeeeeees 9 90 1,119,324 1,378,916 259,592 
New Mexico ......+-++++++ 10 39 225,613 297,298 71,685 
New York ..... cee. ee 44 2,631 58,207,845 75,590,791 17,382,946 
North Carolina oe 118 1,015 10,069,563 12,261,290 2,191,727 
North Dakota 19 382 3,996,546 5,303,788 1,307,242 
QMO cccccccrsecccsscccees 147 1,556 21,256,938 25,610,800 4,353,862 
Oklahoma .....eeeeeeeeeee 40 1,397 16,727,117 23,023,319 6,296,202 
QOPOBOM 2. ccccccccccccccees 20 742 14,175,517 17,344,119 3,168,602 
Pennsylvania ......0+++++- 219 923 9,747,620 12,430,004 2,682,384 
South Carolina ........+++ 17 115 710,732 911,904 201,172 
South Dakota .......-++++. 14 90 926,121 1,227,318 301,197 
Tennessee 126 1,375 12,670,801 16,147,788 3,476,987 
Texas ..... 67 2,649 31,381,626 41,250,858 9,869,230 
Utah .. 34 398 4,749,844 6,399,572 1,649,728 
Virginia 155 957 11,537,507 14,338,259 2,800,752 
Washington ....seeeeeeeee 26 1,336 18,979,821 25,018,207 6,038,386 
West Virginia .........++- 32 246 1,877,550 2,461,944 584,394 
Wisconsin ......seeeeeeees 18 485 6,733,988 8,355,087 1,621,099 
Wyoming ......6eeeeeeeees 8 70 457,523 639,950 182,427 


1,226,118 


4,660,775 


Other states .........+-++- 20 416 5,885,893 








1939 1937 1929 
Flour and other grain-mill products industry, all prod- 
WOR, COCR] WRENS ccccccccveccscsecconcesecs $649,943,088 $856,310,470 $1,060,269,418 
Flour, m@al, 1000, Ot. .cccccciccvesvesesescscece 592,760,885 786,651,625 995,910,661 
Miscellaneous products, not specified ............. 3,737,665 


Other products (not classified in this industry)... 
Merchandise (goods bought and sold without 
DOOCORTERE) oo 06.0 8606s 6 otbececssoccsevceosese 
Receipts for contract work .. 
Flour meal, feed, etc., total value 


*43,731,197 } 68,990,589 
8,918,499 64,358,757 
794,842 


668,256 
634,348,050 838,706,561 1,040,185,248 








WMaGe im the IMAUSIY 2 acecdcereccccsccsseccecses 592,760,885 786,651,625 995,910,661 
Made as secondary products in other industries.. 41,587.165 52,054,936 44,274,587 


*Value of corn grits and hominy for human consumption, cereal breakfast foods, and 
prepared feeds for animals and fowls, including dog and cat food, 


PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY AND VALUE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
1939, 1937 AND 1929 


























~~ 1939 
Produced 
Produced in in other 
Product— theindustry industries Total 1937 1929 
Flour, meal, feed, ete., : 
total value ........+.. $592,760,885 $41,587,165 $634,348,050 $838,706,561 $1,040,185,248 
Wheat and prepared flours— 
Total barrels ......... + *110,536,801 831,926 *111,368,727 105,273,951 120,094,451 
Total value ......... ++ $455,039,488 $3,316,835 $458,356,323 $617,024,692 $737,308,563 
White flour, for sale as 
such—Barrels ....... 95,167,415 723,771 95,891,186 
VOIUS ccccedec - $385,602,183 $2,841,442 $388,443,625 
Blended, phosphated, ‘self- 
rising, and other pre- 
pared flours (made in 
this industry) t— 
Total barrels ...... O.OUeGeS == cc ete 9,896,692 
Total value ....... $47,608,995 ...... $47,608,995 
oy plain—Barrels 402,995 402,995 
VOIRO ccccccsccccscce $1,657,410 $1,657,410 | $101,416,069 $115,773,234 
Phenphates—iarreis . 3,381,296 3,381,296 [ $591, 360,916 $711,997,506 
VEER ccccssvevcccces $14,351,017 $14,351,017 
Self-rising—Barrels ... 5,394,454 5,394,454 
Value ..... eeccccocce $24,895,496 $24,895,496 
Other prepared flours 
(biscuit, cake, dough- 
nut, pancake, etc.)— 
Barrels ..cecscccses A, SLO 717,947 
VORUO cccccsccccses $6,705,072 = ..seee $6,705,072 
Semolina flour—Barrels .. | eee | ere 3,393,796 2,479,030 2,959,322 
WORE ccccccccccccccces Bocese Goce $13,423,319 $17,529,631 $16,895,342 
Graham and whole-wheat 
flour—Barrels ....... | Peer Gococe 2,187,053 1,378,852 1,361,895 
VRS ccccccscrpeeveses Boeces Becccs $8,880,384 $8,134,145 $8,415,715 
Rye flour—Barrels ......... 1,424,467 6,229 1,430,696 1,424,015 1,678,822 
VORRO cccccccccccsccece $4,063,972 $27,631 $4,091,603 $6,707,573 $9,179,272 
Buckwheat flour—Pounds .. 19,801,049 2,838,563 22,639,612 26,550,235 38,452,929 
Value cecccccccccscess $554,212 $79,395 $633,607 $844,287 $1,569,923 
Other flour, except corn 
flour (rice, soybean, 
ned )—Pounds 18,142,102 17,900,604 36,042,706 13,120,438 21,090,575 
Value ......- ° $461,909 $504,421 $966,330 $1,091,501 $781,708 
Pearl bastiodounie aeeee 5,681,237 14,699,977 20,381,214 «= =§ §..... | eaeeet 
VOIRG ceccccseccccsecs $171,408 $561,555 $732,9€3 Siscee | eae 
Corn products (other than 
cereal preparations and 
corn grits and hominy 
for human consump- 
tion] )— 
Flour—Barrels (200 Ibs). 279,868 37,170 317,038 310,955 589,073 
VOlUO cccccccccsccsecs $759,223 $149,209 $908,432 $1,573,106 $3,120,580 
Meal—Barrels (200 Ibs).. 5,057,715 2,016,211 7,073,926 6,950,444 10,488,083 
Value ccccccccccccccece $15,491,405 $7,104,722 $22,596,127 $32,642,130 $52,399,787 
Corn grits and flakes for 
brewers’ use— 
Tons (2,000 pounds).... 188,271 13,490 201,761 195,037 Bisces 
VOIR ccocccvcccescccces $5,000,599 $409,589 $5,410,188 $9,458,302 Besser 
Other corn products— 
POUMGS .ccccccccsecces Guoccce Gococe 5,482,916 Benaee Ae 
VOIUO cccccccccccccees Doccce Goccce $80,833 Bw'xsce Beescs 
Bran and middlings— 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .. 4,441,092 58,831 4,499,923 4,183,806 4,681,802 
VOIRO cecccccccscccces $90,757,068 $1,138,936 $91,896,004 $116,434,273 $141,985,187 
Feed,** screenings, etc.— 
Tons (2,000 pounds) ... 836,640 1,165,525 2,002,165 1,596,601 2,471,661 
VAIO ccccccccccccccecs $20,439,058 $28,236,582 $48,675,640 $52,930,697 $93,840,228 


*Includes the duplication of a small amount (less than % of 1%) of wheat flour ground 
in certain mills and sold to other mills classified in this industry, for making blended and 
prepared flours. tFor production in all industries, see report for “Blended and prepared 
flour made from purchased flour.’’ tDetailed data on blended and other prepared flours not 
called for on the 1937 and 1929 schedules, as a result of which data for a considerable 
amount of such flours were included in the figures reported for ‘‘White flour.” {Not shown 
separately to avoid disclosing approximations of data reported by individual establishments. 
Not called for on schedule. §Data on production of these items will be found in the report 
on the “Cereal preparations’ industry. **Not including prepared feeds, statistics for which 
will be found in the report for the “Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and 
fowls’ industry. 


Principal Grains Ground and Processed in Grain (Ground or Milled) and Other Ma- 
the United States, by Kind, Quantity terials Consumed, by Kind, Quantity 


and Cost: 1939 and Cost, for the United States: 1939 





— 
Processed into flour— Quantity 
Wheat .....se08- 603, 099, ath #375, ‘a, 669 bus Cost 
BVO cecccccciseses 6,553,40 4,511 
Dachwheat ...... 597,634 $300,764 galled “<a aa 
Processed into feeds for animal (“es , . . ° 
or fowl consumption— GUE syanetatavenss 8,846,555 3,162,241 
Wheat 3,933,338 2,879,746 BRV@ ceccccccccccces 7,703,000 3,766,965 
COPR ccccce ° 29,322,405 16,939,837 BAPICY ccccccccsoce 5,645,124 2,866,887 
OOEB cccscccccces 8,717,015 3,118,724 Buckwheat ........ 783,575 506,315 
nae see eseeeceene ase . esa sae Rice, other grains. . 959,553 573,720 
APTICY ..ccsesess ’ ’ . ’ Soy beans— Lbs 
ty Repo 186,941 115,661 Whole beans .... 26,388,970 339,539 
rocessed into cere- 
al breakfast prep- Bean oil cake.... 58,098,718 865,496 
arations, wheat .. 976,045 786,133 Sugar ..cseeeeeeees 189,599 8,051 
Processed into meal, Gallons 
ae —- and Blackstrap molasses 6,471,506 430,857 
grits or uman Flour— Lbs 
consumption, and = 
grits and flakes for Wheat .......++. 54,486,323 1,050,087 
brewers’ use, corn. 32,144,666 19,050,686 Corn ....eeeeeeee 14,978,252 211,783 
Processed or used ‘ Buckwheat ...... 5,590,796 159,736 
for other purposes errr r errr es 1,347,231 37,896 
re pearl GENEE veccscscass 4,298,134 70,641 
barley): phi ,940, 1,595,704 
ot ee 187,457 eenncg 4Teeenee .... sao a roe dee 
matey .......... 240,924 147189 SOU@ «..-.seeeeeees 15,361,383 . 
uae Lbs SR Sihss tivcktnhee 22,245,455 224,552 
Wheat and oats*. 6,809,640 74,966 Seasonings, shorten- 
*Includes a small amount of oats used for ing and enriching 
cereal preparations. materials ....... 8,725,866 626,668 








UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORTS ON 
PREPARED FEEDS 


(No Census of Manufactures Since 1939) 











































This industry embraces establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds from milled grain and ingredients such as alfalfa meal, soybean flour and meal, bone 
meal, molasses, etc. Alfalfa meal and soybean flour and meal are also made for sale as 
such in sonfe cases. Some of the establishments in this industry mill the grain that they 
use, and others purchase all their materials. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR UNITED STATES 


1939 1937 1935 

Number of establishments ........ccceeeeerevereces 1,383 1,126 942 
Proprietors and firm members ......+..+ 981 717 486 
Persons reported by ne establishments, 

COCAIS ccccccccsvcese Cece cccccevessescoesees 24,177 eee 006 
Salaried personnel, totals® PTUTUTTT TL TTT E Tre r et 3,541 4,793 3,821 

Salaried officers of corporations ........++e005 794 605 636 
Manufacturing: Salaried employees .........+. eos 2,747 _ eve 

Wage earners (average for year) .....eseeeeees 915,401 14,397 11,606 
DIStriDUtlOm ceccccccccccccccvscescsscvsvevecsevces 4,761 eee eee 
COMSBEPUCTION ccoccccccsccccccvcceccccecevecerceseeee 243 eve 
|| SST reerrr  TTETURI CTI; ChE ETL Te ta 231 ° 





Salaries and wages, totals $31,803,464 $24,485,576 $18,349,316 





WOUESIOE GHIOOED os506cccseciveceses A * 3,875,937 2,606,429 2,608,929 
Manufacturing: Salaries 4,436,823 eee eee 
WME Zoi cecaes cob pode deer ase vertacrs ts 16,252,988 











Distribution cccccccccccccccccccccccvesscseseons 6,694,642 

COMBEPORIOM occ cece asec deeederceseoceovecses 295,114 238 

CURSE, cccccccccceccsevecceseccescosescsececece 247,960 sen ake 
Wamestg ccccccccccccccces $6 606006 b Poe deeesesneses $16,252,988 $15,838,679 $11,068,152 
Cost of materials, etc., totalst.........eseeeeeeeeees $302,640,178 $338,505,107 $230,621,859 

Cost of materials, supplies and containers..... $298,420,369 $334,955,975 $227,754,114 

Come GF TUG ccccccssecccsteséecccvecesces ° $1,113,775 $914,945 $722,748 

Cost of purchased electric energy ......-..+se+% $3,030,845 $2,618,448 $2,111,551 

Cost of contract WOrk ....ccccccccsccccccesene $75,189 $15,739 $33,446 
VGIUS Of HPFOAWCEBT 2 ccscsccescecescccccscessereces $401,880,238 $415,211,162 $288,661,804 
Value added by manufacture§ ........eeeeeeeeeees $99,240,060 $76,706,055 $58,039,945 


*No data for employees of central administrative offices are included in the figures for 
any year. tProfits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data 
are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance 
and advertising. tNumber of employees and salaries reported separately for 1935 only, as 
follows: supervisory, 744; salaries, $1,716,508. Technical, 110; salaries, $193,107. Clerical, 
2,331; salaries, $2,762,620. {The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers re- 
ported for the several months of the year and includes both full-time and part-time workers. 
The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage 
earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by 
full-time wage earners. §Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1939, 1937 AND 1929 
1939 1937 1929 
“Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals 
and fowls” industry, all products, total value. $401,880,238 $415,211,162 $402,752,534 





Prepared feeds and alfalfa meal .......+++++-+ 844,456,102 367,973,846 366,672,665 
Miscellaneous products ....... e 3,797,279 
Other products (not classified in ‘this’ industry) . 41,212,232 46,915,445 36,079,869 
Merchandise (goods er and sold without 
processing) .......s++:. Prey Ty eotsesdccsene 11,823,287 
Receipts for contract work ...... PPTTTTIT TTT TT 691,338 8 : rer re 
Prepared feeds, etc., total value.....c.esecceeseees 445,425,953 482,758,767 494,515,693 





Made in the industry ........sseeseeess cescceces 344,456,102 367,973,846 366,672,665 
Made as secondary products in other industries. 100,969,851 114,784,921 127,843,028 
*Value of flour, corn meal, corn grits, cereal breakfast preparations, and grain offal. 


PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY AND VALUE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1939, 1937 AND 1929 





r 1939. 
Produced 
Produced in in other 
Product— the industry industries Total 1937 1929 
Prepared feeds, vereryl total 
VAlUC .seceees ° eosece $344,456,102 $100,969,851 $445,425,953 $482,758,767 $494,515,693 
Prepared feeds: ‘ 
Made chiefly from milled grain*— 
aod WOrTTerrrerrs re ee 5,384,297 999,651 6,383,948 7,470,946 7,353,244 
VORES 0cc0cceceesccesesss $188,900,929 $29,868,547 $218,769,476 $313,692,377 $331,220,654 


Made chiefly of ingredients other 
than grain, total value... $139,809,610 $71,013,790 $210,823,400 $161,566,142 $155,067,763 
Dog and cat food— 








Total pounds .......... 501,102,916 230,991,789 732,094,705 641,117,262 
Total value .........66+ $22,331,958 $11,135,299 $33,467,257 $27,687,489 
Canned—Pounds ......... 323,832,860 177,544,929 601,377,789 412,435,254 
VaOlme® « cccccccccccccccce $13,175,434 $9,772,531 $22,947,965 $20,317,230 
Dog — es 59,286,618 2,408,998 61,695,616 
VOIR ccvcccccrccccccece $3,887,771 $119,845 $4,007,616 | 128,681,008 } Pocwce 
All ether—Pounts os eenes 117,983,438 61,037,862 169,021,300 { $7,370,259 > 
Value cocccccsccecccecses $5,268,753 $1,242,923 $6,511,676 
Other${—Tons ......ceeeee 3,432,672 1,839,906 5,272,578 Peccce 
Value cccccsccccccscceses $117,477,652 $59,878,491 $177,356,143 $133,878,653 
Mineral feeds (minerals only)— 
TOMB cccccvcvcccscccceses 301,800 5,917 307,717 
VOIR ccccccccccenccocccs $7,714,237 $35,868 $7,750,105 Poccee 
Alfalfa meal (leaf and stem)— 
TOMB cccccccccccssescscece 416,157 2,969 419,126 $91,173 314,074 
VOlUO ccccccccccccevceces $8,031,326 $51,646 $8,082,972 $7,500,248 $8,227,276 


*Feeds made by milling grain and mixing the resultant products with molasses and 
other materials. This item does not include dry feeds made in the “Flour and other grain- 
mill products” industry, statistics for which will be found in the report for that industry. 
tNot called for on schedule. {Stock feed made of meat scraps, tankage, etc., by establish- 
ments classified in the “meat packing’ industry; stock feed made of cottonseed-mill by- 
products, by establishments classified in the “‘cottonseed oil, cake and meal, and linters’’ 
industry; stock feed made by establishments in the “corn syrup, corn sugar, corn oil, and 
starch” industry; feed for fowls, produced by establishments classified in the “rice cleaning 
and polishing” industry; and prepared feeds for goldfish, birds, etc. 
























































































































































UNITED STATES CENSUS DATA ON PREPARED FEEDS—SUMMARY BY STATES State— Tons Value 
1939 Rs esc diheens 235,327 7,464,594 
3 o ' > Kansas .........++ 69,121 2,660,336 
a Z 3 Lats Len Kentucky ....... Ge 40,447 1,249,804 
2 22 i 2B°s of Louisiana ......... 24,199 781,502 
8 8 eg qe Og oS Maryland ......... 83,173 1,365,727 
2 oe bot E335 28 %% Massachusetts ..... 37,133 ‘1,708,214 
bm v8 ou * uwSaaek os 38 Michigan .......... 23,653 1,029,497 
o% < a os” a 8 ° es ~ os © 8 Minnesota 167,970 6,826,049 
_§ ay > © " to gat BS BS Bg Mississippi 18,663 517,092 
o§ da S25 3 ~ Og aES o6 ag Missouri ..... - 309,733 6,794,640 
- 2 a E aH E } > - Montana . ess 1,464 34,804 
Alabama 10 13 194 $60,388 $166,344 $4,823,746 $5,667,124 $843,378 Nebraska $1,528 2,816,385 
Arizona ... 4 4 49 18,078 30,613 242,796 377,933 135,137 New Jersey ....... 138,535 4,547,565 
Arkansas 11 17 1465 36,699 110,744 2,352,812 2,889,302 536,990 New York ........ 1,303,034 44,532,730 
California 130 67 1,647 399,061 2,086,671 30,300,577 42,188,409 11,887,832 North Carolina SE oe 17,703 609,577 
Colorado 38 13 369 95,967 253,484 2,829,806 4,202,078 1,872,272 Ohio ...... SeuAches 268,817 10,487,458 
WUOPIAR cccccccccsecccvccccesssecees 15 12 142 27,212 91,791 894,572 1,326,496 431,924 Oklahoma ......... 28,195 879,198 
GE Ga viveduivekastekiaeenceetes 14 15 224 44,765 124,836 3,467,029 4,312,672 845,643 Oregon ........... 52,245 1,947,959 
NE iis vhndraihccescaperenbe ts 11 a 46 12,038 29,421 261,802 $76,683 114,881 Pennsylvania ...... 151,558 5,780,597 
Illinois ... 55 30 1,115 322,937 1,356,091 23,378,266 33,082,962 9,704,696 Rhode Island ..... 2,345 98,697 
Indiana . 48 17 323 135,346 $24,597 6,657,868 9,917,586 3,259,718 South Carolina ... 9,452 287,544 
Iowa 77 32 433 150,845 433,538 5,711,404 9,042,560 3,331,156 South Dakota .... 10,291 441,073 
Kansas ......... ‘ 37 17 366 109,868 294,749 3,645,141 » 6,108,183 1,463,042 Tennessee ......... 117,396 3,848,635 
Kentucky ee 9 5 91 15,265 90,318 2,062,126 2,615,865 SORUEG SERED sicssacecssse 228,384 6,545,881 
Louisiana 9 9 261 23,474 179,995 2,638,268 3,687,479 1,049,216 Virginia .......... 61,156 2,100,832 
Maryland 28 17 468 77,038 ° 384,429 7,479,884 9,440,922 1,961,038 Washington ....... 99,097 3,225,853 
Massachusetts .......cccsescsccccees 24 19 318 71,812 359,436 7,330,717 9,383,169 2,053,052 j# Wisconsin ......... 42,869 1,532,829 
MICHIGAN sccccccccssccvecsovcsceces 31 13 162 63,383 155,308 1,546,505 2,537,778 973,273 Other states ...... 167,687 6,609,133 
I oe 5 fon 1h oes bs casa canese§ 37 23 238 67,781 266,508 3,620,805 5,185,190 1,564,385 
ME 5 66540 0endavessctac¥saes 6 1 100 39,260 69,780 1,800,092 2,284,931 484,839 United States ... 5,272,578 $177,356,143 
nt oc tl avsevicuviakiaskss 45 50 641 173,956 733,078 18,964,155 20,533,366 6,569,211 
MOMEADR .cccsccseceseceesscsceseees 6 os 50 12,610 49,697 374,118 557,340 183,222 DOG AND CAT FOOD—CANNED 
Nebraska ......... “* 34 & 236 73,678 216,661 3,252,199 4,341,159 1,088,960 
New Hampshire ... : 5 5 44 27,257 47,575 1,529,975 1,909,892 379,917 roe ae 
SE EE 6.0 0:5.4.00.60.5066.0.002 060R08 31 16 301 119,133 325,436 4,879,435 6.672.648 1 793,213 California ......... 81,766,991 $3,620,092 
SE EE ann.osncnvcans nus snehapa 123 122 2,242 913,267 3,031,973 74,977,618 «92,881,744 17,904,231 ‘Tlinols ...... arses heer 6 aneens 
North Carolina ........ssccscceceee 16 18 180 31,072 129,569 2,257,011 3,129,594 "s7a.ces Tatiana ........... 8,709,424 276,430 
UE LaeeNaab Es Abas vachaxesetaniates 70 44 1,056 273,968 1,110,953 17,560,825 «24,171,683 6,610,858  ansas ........... 18,445,108 894,529 
ED, bagck.neh.o6nesegh406eseeas 25 8 247 45,427 215,041 3.252.184 4.626.374 1.374.190 Massachusetts ..... 3,983,650 157,361 
ME Sains 6s f5005hdnvuasebasests 43 35 279 66,597 310,772 4,874,896 6,144,482 ee 2 em veeesess Sieress 686 Seeman 
Pennaylvania .......c.ececcee cece es 183 39 161 161,410 234,084 © 14,724,505 18,475,281 S760,776 Otto ----0- one eeees 32,562,206 922,890 
Gouthh OCAFOMNA 22s. cccsccseccccccecs 10 5 15 17,390 18,730 798.591 1,145,529 "346.938 Pennsylvania ...... 23,866,897 1,406,144 
Tennessee 23 16 116 93,967 195,661 9,884,585 13,218,476 8.339.891 TOZAS ce ceeceeeees 25,488,885 908,020 
Texas .. 59 33 114 113,083 160,268 9,578,936 12,601,582 oy BB mye I ba poo 
Utah .... 12 8 11 16,538 14,616 2,027,469 2,676,087 oT Se Se 
Virginia 16 5 28 14,598 32,647 2,734,798 3,461,671 726,873 
CED. Cd csc ckacaventivecta’ 67 17 59 45,558 87,840 9,000,407 11,616,208 2,615,796 United States ... 501,377,789 $22,947,965 
Wet VETS ccccccccccccccccesees 3 3 2 6,020 1,612 ; 80,045 "124/026 ¥ 43,981 
CEE hs LS ccahasiiceaecebetetees 33 16 28 75,129 41,879 2,178,746 3,336,813 1,158,067 DOG AND CAT FOOD 
Other states§ ....cceccccesceccesecs 45 25 70 200,618 141,854 13,653,074 16,628,366 2,975,292 (Other than canned, including dog biscuit) 
United States .....0..eeeeeeeees 1,383 794 15,401 $4,436,823 $16,252,988  $302,640,178  $401,880,238 $99,240,060 —— vase 
§Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. Connecticut, California 11,353,575 $726,409 
6 establishments; Delaware, 6; District of Columbia, 1; Maine, 4; w - . Tilinois ..+.--+++++ 30,638,786 793,873 
New Mexico, 3; Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 3; Vermont, 19. 4 Massachusetts ..... 16,679,916 665,430 
Michigan ......... 11,507,016 557,643 
Minnesota ......... 3,442,286 185,914 
UNITED STATES CENSUS DATA ON FEED PRODUCTION BY STATES—1939 State— Tons Value at — pl 1,337,860 37,368 
Statistics are given for all states for which separate figures can be published without Utah .............. 86,732 2,452,867 pat + esa pipe ae by oe a et 
disclosing, exactly or approximately, the production reported by individual establishments. Virginia ........... $1,629 2,632,157 oO ears ssstre +s se 1031.00 42.65 
Certain of the “other states,” however, are more important in the industry than some of the Washington ....... 279,948 9,131,454 a ae Ramet 5.575, : ese 
states shown separately. West Virginia ..... 4,849 168,785 — Pebiet "864:990 th 
Wisconsin ..... x BY Bp eaeeness 8,08 net 
PREPARED FEEDS State— Tons Value Other states ....... 447,161 16,068,706 oe te 
(Made chiefly from grain) Minnesota 107,710 3,103,657 
Sat sod TaN rr +p MM eee United States ... 6,383,948 $218,769,476 United States ... 230,716,916 $10,519,292 
aaa sevecccces a 3,858 $346,182 meen etRtH = tas, $54 PREPARED FEEDS aa tee eB 
A anu ; “ 
—-. meee e: apa a aaa eee Nebraska 79,746 3,034,038 (Made chiefly of ingredients other than (Minerals only) 
Florida 20,693 "606.665 oo inna $eveeee 27,208 835,921 grain) Tons Value 
Georgia .. 108,089. 4038088 ee gon t 8S 1.008 food 38, ere see State— Tons Value California ......... 19,921 $179,800 
Idaho ... 7,620 265,193 orth Oarctinn "109:057  4'679,669 Alabama ....... ie 45,221 $1,480,614 Indiana ........... 5,321 403,723 
Illinois: 344,454 10,262,127 = Gnig ~ Ree 477.580 161386668  ‘ATizona . ......... 9,014 a Saererer 21,006 1,628,148 
Indiana pe ee RRR. EI , »136, Arkansas ......... 34,554 878.631 
. Oklahoma ......... 91,933 3,091,878 Minnesota ......... 1,218 63,367 
ER 4 cuss ox oss 204,451 5,016,303 Oregon 110-783 3.650734 California ...... rae 292.365 10,450,157 5, 1 5736 345,053 
Kansas ........... ee ~~ —- Se 316326 113246 Delaware ......... 3,750 a ee ote ‘ . 
Kentucky ......... TT RE eR ee pr 18538 ye ere 17,015 419,300 Texas ......---..-. 12,767 294,331 
Louisiana ......... $1,937 1,238,804 20U Sroline .... 668,548 Georgia .......0.0- 46,302 1,643,869 Washington ....... 5,669 98,010 
Maryland ......... 197,201 7,080,715 South Dakota ..... 3,210 111,123 Idaho ..... enecabie 1,358 50,532 Other states ...... 236,089 4,907,783 
Massachusetts ..... 180,493 6,462,990 Tennessee ......... 249,186 9,169,472 Illinois ...........- 844,408 26,588,181 
SEE nccnws 055% $4,013 2,888,908 Texas .....ccccceee 230,242 7,713,308 Indiana ........... 248,416 8,837,340 United States ... 307,717 $7,760,106 
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DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 


FOR WHEAT FLOUR AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Definitions and standards of identity for 
wheat flour were promulgated in 1941 by 
the Federal Security Agency, effective Jan. 
1, 1942. under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. Previously it had 
been the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to provide standards of identity 
for flour under the Federal Food and Drug 
Act of 1906, but standards thus established 
were informal and without the force and 
effect of law. The act of 1938 not only 
broadened the government’s pure food ac- 
tivities but greatly enlarged its regulatory 
powers. As amended in 1943, when an order 
covering enriched flour was promulgated, 
the standards and definitions follow: 

Authority: Sections 15.00 to 15.150, inclu- 
sive, issued under 62 Stat. 1046, 1055; 21 
U.S.C. 341, 371 (e). 

Source: Sections 15.00 to 15.150, inclusive, 
contained in Regulations, Federal Security 
Administrator, May 26, 1941, effective Jan. 
1, 1942; 6 F.R. 2579. 

Section 15.00. Flour, white flour, wheat 

, plain flour; identity; label statement 
of optional ingredients. (a) Flour, white 
flour, wheat flour, plain flour, is the food 
prepared by grinding and bolting cleaned 
wheat other than durum wheat and red 
durum wheat; to compensate for any natu- 
ral deficiency of enzymes, malted wheat, 
malted wheat flour, malted barley flour, or 
any combination of two or more of these, 
may be used; but the quantity of malted 
barley flour so used is not more than 
0.25%. One of the cloths through which 
the flour is bolted has openings not larger 
than those of woven wire cloth designated 
“149 micron (No. 100)” in Table I of 
“Standard Specifications for Sieves,”  pub- 
lished March 1, 1940, in L. C. 684 of the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards. The flour is freed 
from bran coat, or bran coat and germ, 
to such extent that the per cent of ash 
therein, calculated to a moisture-free basis, 
is not more than the sum of one twentieth 
of the per cent of protein therein, cal- 
culated to a moisture-free basis, and 0.35. 
Its moisture content is not more than 15%. 
Unless such addition conceals damage or 
inferiority of the flour or makes it ap- 
pear better or of greater value than it is, 
one or any combination of two or more 
of the following optional bleaching in- 
gredients may be added in a quantity not 
more than sufficient for bleaching or, in 
case such ingredient has an artificial aging 
effect, in a quantity not more than suf- 
ficient for bleaching and such artificial 
aging effect: 

(1) Oxides of nitrogen. 

(2) Chlorine. 

(3) Nitrosyl chloride. 

(4) Nitrogen trichloride. 

(5) One part by weight of benzoyl perox- 
ide mixed with not more than six parts 
by weight of a mixture of either potas- 
sium alum or calcium sulfate and mag- 
nesium carbonate. 

(b) When any optional bleaching in- 
gredient is used, the label shall bear the 
word “Bleached.” Wherever the name of 
the food appears on the label so con- 
spicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the word 
“Bleached” shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name, without 
intervening written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter; except that where such name is a 
part of a trade-mark or brand, other writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter, which is 
also a part of such trade-mark or brand, 
may so intervene if the word “Bleached” is 
in such juxtaposition with such trade- 
mark or brand as to be conspicuously re- 
lated to such name. 

(c) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) Ash is determmed by the method 
prescribed in the book “Official and Ten- 
tative Methods of Analysis of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 6tb 
edition, 1940, page 212, under “Method I 
—Official.” Ash is calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis by subtracting the per cent 
of moisture in the flour from 100, dividing 
the remainder into the per cent of ash, 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

(2) Protein is 5.7 times the nitrogen 
as determined by the method prescribed 
in such book on page 26, under “‘Kjeldahl- 
Gunning-Arnold Method—Official.” Protein 
is calculated to a moisture-free basis by 
subtracting the per cent of moisture in 
the flour from 100, dividing the remainder 
into the per cent of protein, and multiply- 
ing the quotient by 100. 

(3) Moisture is determined by the meth- 
od prescribed in such book on page 211, 
under “Vacuum Oven Methed—Official.” 

Sec. 15.10. Enriched flour; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. En- 
riched flour conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of op- 
tional ingredients, prescribed for flour by 
Section 15.00, except that: 

(a) It contains in each pound not less 
than 2.0 milligrams and not more than 
2.6 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 
1.2 milligrams and not more than 1.5 
milligrams of riboflavin, not less than 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacin amide, not less 
than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
16.5 milligrams of iron (Fe); 

Note: As amended July 1, 1943; 8 F.R. 
9115. (The above riboflavin requirement, 
after postponement, 6 F.R. 6175, 7 F.R. 
3055, 8 F.R. 3358, became effective Oct. 1, 
1943, 8 F.R. 9115.) 

(b) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched flour contains not less than 250 
U. 8S. P. units and not more than 1,000 
U. Ss. P. units of vitamin D; 

(c) Calclum may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched flour contains not less than 600 
milligrams and not more than 635 milli- 


grams of calcium (Ca), except that en- 
riched flour may be acidified with mono- 
calcium phosphate irrespective of the mini- 
mum limit for calcium (Ca) herein pre- 
scribed; 

(dad) It may contain not more than 5% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat germ; and 

(e) In determining whether the ash 
content complies with the requirements 
of this section allowance is made for ash 
resulting from any added iron or salts 
of iron or calcium. 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless and assimi- 
lable. The substances referred to in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this section may 
be added in a harmless carrier which does 
not impair the enriched flour; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admix- 
ture of such substances with the flour. 

Sec. 15.20. Bromated flour; identity; la- 
bel statement of option ingredients. Bro- 
mated flour conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to 
the requirements for label statement of 


optional ingredients, prescribed for flour . 


by Sec. 15.00, except that: 

(a) Potassiumi bromate is,added in a 
quantity not exceeding 75 parts to each 
million parts of the finished bromated 
flour; and 

(b) Its protein content, calculated to a 
‘moisture-free basis, is not less than 15% 
(determination and calculations of protein 
are made as prescribed in Section 15.00 
(c) (2) ). 

Sec. 15.30. Enriched bromated flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. Enriched bromated flour conforms 
to the definition and standard of identity, 
and is subject to the requirements for 
label statement of optional ingredients, 
prescribed for enriched flour by Section 
15.10, as amended, except that: 

(a) Potassium bromate is added in a 
quantity not exceeding 75 parts to each 
million parts of the finished enriched 
bromated flour; and 

Note: The effective date of the re- 
quirement that each pound of enriched 
bromated flour contain not less than 1.2 
milligrams of riboflavin was postponed un- 
til Oct. 1, 1943; 8 FR. 3358, 9115. 

(b) Its protein content, calculated to a 
moisture-free basis, is not less than 15% 
(determination and calculations of protein 
are made as prescribed in Section 15.00 
(c) (2) ). 

Sec. 15.40. Durum flour; identity. (a) 
Durum flour is the food prepared by grind- 
ing and bolting cleaned durum wheat. One 
of the cloths through which such flour is 
bolted has openings not larger than those 
of woven wire cloth designated ‘149 micron 
(No. 100)” in Table I of “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Sieves,"" published March 1, 1940, 
in L. C. 684 of the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. 
It is freed’ from bran coat, or bran coat 
and germ to such extent that the per 
cent of ash therein, calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis; is not more than 1.5%. 
Its moisture content is not more than 15%. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
ash and moisture are determined by the 
methods therefor referred to in Section 
15.00 (c). 

Sec. 15.60. Self-rising flour, self-rising 
white flour, self-rising wheat flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. (a) Self-rising flour, self-rising white 
flour, self-rising wheat flour, is an inti- 
mate mixture of flour, sodium bicarbonate, 
phate or both. It is seasoned with salt. 
When it is tested by the method pre- 
scribed in paragraph (c), not less than 
0.5% of carbon dioxide is evolved. The 
acid-reacting substance is added in suf- 
ficient quantity to neutralize the sodium 
bicarbonate. The combined weight of such 
acid-reacting substance and sodium bicar- 
bonate is not more than 4.5 parts to each 
100 parts of flour used. Subject to the 
conditions and restrictions prescribed by 
Section 15.00 (a), the bleaching ingredi- 
ents specified in such section may be added 
as optional ingredients. If the flour used 
in making the self-rising flour is bleached, 
the optional bleaching ingredient used 
therein (see Section 15.00 (a) ) is also an 
optional ingredient of the self-rising flour. 

(b) When any optional bleaching in- 
gredient is used, the label shall bear the 
word “Bleached.” Wherever the name of 
the food appears on the label so con- 
spicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the word 
“Bleached” shall immediately and con- 
spicuously precede or follow such name, 
without intervening written, printed, or 
graphic matter; except that where such 
name is a part of a trade-mark or brand, 
other written, printed, or graphic matter, 
which is also a part of such trade-mark 
or brand, may so intervene if the word 
“Bleached” is in such juxtaposition with 
such trade-mark or brand as to be con- 
spicuously related to such name. 

(c) The method referred to in para- 
graph (a) is the method prescribed in 
“Official and Tentative Methods of Analy- 
sis of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists,” 6th edition, 1940, begin- 
ning on page 186 under “Gasometric Meth- 
od with Chittick’s Apparatus—Official,” ex- 
cept that the following procedure is sub- 
stituted for the procedure specified therein 
under ‘“6—Determination”: 

Weigh 17 grams of the official sample 
into flask A, add 15-20 glass beads (4-6 
mm. diameter), and connect this flask with 
the apparatus (Figure 22). Open stop- 
cock C and by means of the leveling bulb 
E bring the displacement solution to the 
25 cc. graduation above the zero mark. 
(This 26 cc. is a partial allowance for 
the volume of acid to be used in the 


decomposition.) Allow the apparatus to 
stand 1-2 minutes to insure that the tem- 
perature and pressure within the apparatus 
are the same as those of the room. Close 
the stopcock, lower the leveling bulb some- 
what to reduce the pressure within the 
apparatus, and slowly run into the decom- 
position flask from burette F 45 cc. of sul- 
furic acid (1+5). To prevent the liberated 
carbon dioxide from escaping through the 
acid burette into the air, keep the dis- 
placement solution in the leveling bulb at 
all times during the decomposition at a 
lower level than that in the gas-measur- 
ing tube. Rotate and then vigorously agi- 
tate the decomposition flask for three min- 
utes to mix the contents intimately. Allow 
to stand for..10 minutes to bring to 
equilibrium. Equalize the pressure in the 
measuring tube by means of the leveling 
bulb and read the volume of gas from the 
zero point on the tube. Deduct 20 cc. 
from this reading (this 20 cc. together 
with previous allowance of 25 cc. compen- 
sates for the 45 cc. acid used in the de- 
composition). Observe the temperature of 
the air surrounding the apparatus and 
also the barometric pressure and multiply 
the number of cc. of gas evolved by the 
factor given in Table 24—Chapter XLIII 
for the temperature and pressure observed. 
Divide the corrected reading by 100 to ob- 
tain the apparent per cent by weight of 
carbon dioxide in the official sample. 

Correct the apparent per cent of car- 
bon dioxide to compensate for varying at- 
mospheric conditions by immediately assay- 
ing a synthetic sample by the same method 
in the same apparatus. 

Prepare the synthetic sample with 16.2 
grams of flour, 0.30 gram of monocalcium 
phosphate, 0.30 gram of salt, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of sodium bicarbonate U. 8. 
P. (dried over sulfuric acid) to yield the 
amount of carbon dioxide recovered in 
assay of official sample. Determine this 
quantity by multiplying weight of carbon 
dioxide recovered in assay of official sample 
by 1.91. 

Divide the weight of carbon dioxide re- 
covered from synthetic sample by weight 
of carbon dioxide contained in sodium bi- 
carbonate used. 

Divide the quotient into the apparent 
per cent of carbon dioxide in official sam- 
ple to obtain per cent of carbon dioxide 
evolved from the official sample. 

Sec. 15.60. Enriched  self-rising flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Enriched self-rising flour con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for self-rising flour 
by Section 15.50, except that: 

(a) It contains in each pound not less 
than 2.0 milligrams and not more than 


- 2.5 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 


1.2 milligrams and not more than 1.5 milli- 
grams of riboflavin, not less than 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacin amide, not less 
than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
16.5 milligrams of iron (Fe), not less than 
500 milligrams and not more than 1,500 
milligrams of calcium (Ca); 

Note: As amended July 1, 1943; 8 F.R. 
9115. (The above minimum riboflavin re- 
quirement, after postponement, 6 F.R. 6175, 
7 F.R. 3055, 8 F.R. 3358, became effective 
Oct. 1, 1943, 8 F.R. 9116. 

(b) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched self-rising flour contains not less 
than 250 U. 8S. P. units and not more than 
1,000 U. 8S. P. units of vitamin D; 

(c) It may contain not more than. 5% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat germ; 

(ad) When calcium is added as dical- 
cium phosphate, such dicalcium phosphate 
is also considered to be an acid-reacting 
substance; and 

(e) When calcium is added as carbon- 
ate, the method set forth in Section 15.50 
(c) does not apply as a test for carbon 
dioxide evolved; but in such case the 
quantity of carbon dioxide evolved under 
ordinary conditions of use of the en- 
riched self-rising flour is not less than 
0.4% of the weight thereof. 

Iron and calcium may be added only in 
forms which are harmless and assimilable. 
The substances referred to in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section may be added 
in a harmless carrier which does not im- 
pair the enriched self-rising flour; such 
carrier is used only in the quantity neces- 
sary to effect an intimate and uniform 
admixture of such substances with the 
flour. 

Sec. 15.70. Phosphated flour, phosphated 
white flour, phosphated wheat ie iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredients. 
Phosphated flour, phosphated white flour, 
phosphated wheat flour, conforms to the 
definition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label dec- 
laration of optional ingredients, prescribed 
for flour by Section 15.00, except that: 

(a) Monocalcium phosphate is added in 
a quantity not less than 0.25% and not 
more than 0.75% of the weight of the 
finished phosphated flour; and 

(b) In determining whether the ash con- 
tent complies with the requirements of 
this regulation allowance is made for the 
added monocalcium phosphate. 


Sec. 15.80. Whole wheat flour, graham 
flour, entire wheat flour; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Whole wheat flour, graham fiour, entire 
wheat flour, is the food prepared by so 
grinding cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in para- 
graph (c) (2) of this section, not less 
than 90% passes through a No. 8 sieve 
and not less than 60% passes through a 
No. 20. sieve. The proportions of the 
natural constituents of such wheat, other 
than moisture, remain unaltered. To com- 
pensate for any natural deficiency of en- 
zymes, malted wheat, malted wheat flour, 
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malted barley flour, or any combination 
of two or more of these, may be used; 
but the quantity of malted wheat flour 
so used is not more than 0.5%, and the 
quantity of malted barley flour so used 
is not more than 0.25%. The moisture 
content of whole wheat flour is not more 
than 15%. Unless such addition conceals 
damage or inferiority of the whole wheat 
flour or makes it appear better or of great- 
er value than it is, the optional bleaching 
ingredient nitrogen trichloride, chlorine, or 
a mixture of nitrosyl chloride and chlorine, 
may be added in a quantity not more than 
sufficient for bleaching and artificial aging 
effects. 

(b) When any optional bleaching ingredi- 
ent is used, the label shall bear the word 
‘Bleached.” Wherever the name of the 
food appears on the label so conspicu- 
ously as to be easily seen under customary 
conditions of purchase, the word “Bleached” 
shall immediately and conspicuously pre- 
cede or follow such name, without inter- 
vening written, printed, or graphic matter; 
except that where such name is a part 
of a trade-mark or brand, other written, 
printed, or graphic matter, which is also 
a part of such trade-mark or brand, may 
so intervene if the word “Bleached” is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 
or brand as to be conspicuously related to 
such name. 

(c) For the purpose of this section: 

(1) Moisture is determined by the meth- 
od prescribed in “Official and Tentative 
Methods of Analysis of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists,” 6th edi- 
tion, 1940, page 211, under “Vacuum Oven 
Method—Official.” 

(2) The method referred to in para- 
raph (a) of this section is as follows: 

se No. 8 and No. 20 sieves, having stand- 
ard 8-inch full height frames, complying 
with the specifications for wire cloth and 
sieve frames in “Standard Specifications for 
Sieves,” published March 1, 1940, in L. G 
684 of the U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, National Bureau of Standards. Fit 
a No. 8 sieve into a No. 20 sieve. Attach 
bottom pan to the No. 20 sieve. Pour 100 
grams of the sample into the No. 8 sieve. 
Attach cover and hold the assembly in a 
slightly inclined position with one hand. 
Shake the sieves by striking the sides 
against the other hand with an upward 
stroke, at the rate of about 1650 times 
per minute. Turn the sieves about one 
sixth of a revolution, each time in the 
same direction, after each 25 strokes. Con- 
tinue shaking for two minutes. Weigh the 
material which fails to pass through the 
No. 8 sieve and the material which passes 
through the No. 20 sieve. 


Sec. 15.90. Bromated whole wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Bromated whole wheat flour 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for whole wheat flour 
by Section 16.80, except that potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 75 parts to each million parte of 
finished bromated whole wheat flour. 


Sec. 15.100. Whole durum wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Whole durum wheat flour con- 
forms to the definition and standard of iden- 
tity, and is subject to the requirements 
for label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents, prescribed for whole wheat flour by 
Section 15.80, except that cleaned durum 
wheat, instead of cleaned wheat other than 
durum wheat and red durum wheat, is 
used in its preparation. 


Sec. 15.110. Crushed wheat, coarse ground 
wheat; identity. Crushed wheat, coarse 
ground wheat, is the food prepared by so 
crushing cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in Sec- 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), 40% or more passes 
through a No. 8 sieve and less than 60% 
passes through a No. 20 sieve. The propor- 
tions of the natural constituents of such 
wheat, other than moisture, remain un- 
altered. Orushed wheat contains not more 
than 15% of moisture as determined by 
the method prescribed in “Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 
6th edition, 1940, page 363, under “Prepara- 
tion of Sample—Official” and “Moisture I. 
Drying with Heat—Official.” 


Sec. 15.120. Cracked wheat; identity. 
Cracked wheat is the food prepared by so 
cracking or cutting into angular frag- 
ments cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in Sec- 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), not less than 90% 
passes through a No. 8 sieve and not more 
than 20% passes through a No. 20 sieve. 
The proportions of the natural constitu- 
ents of such wheat, other than moisture, 
remain unaltered. Cracked wheat con- 
tains not more than 15% of moisture as 
determined by the method prescribed in 
“Official and Tentative Methods of Analy- 
sis of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists,” 6th edition, 1940, page 
363, under “Preparation of Sample—Of- 
ficial” and “Moisture I. Drying with Heat 
—Official.” 


Sec. 15.130. Farina; identity. (a) Farina 
is the food prepared by grinding and bolt- 
ing cleaned wheat, other than durum wheat 
and red durum wheat, to such fineness 
that, when tested by the method prescribed 
in paragraph (b) (2) of this section, it 
passes through a No. 20 sieve, but not 
more than 3% passes through a No. 100 
sieve. It is freed from bran coat, or bran 
coat and germ, to such extent that the 
per cent of ash therein, calculated to a 
moisture-free basis, is not more than 0.6%. 
aoe moisture content is not more than 
15%. 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) Ash and moisture are determined 
by the methods therefor referred to i 
Section 15.00 (c). 
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(2) The method referred to in para- 
graph (a) is as follows: Use No. 20 and 
No. 100, sieves, having standard 8-inch full 
height frames, complying with the speci- 
fications for wire cloth and sieve frames 
in “Standard Specifications for Sieves’” pub- 
lished March 1, 1940, in L. C. 584 of the 
U. 8. Lepartment of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards. Fit a No. 20 sieve 
into a No. 100 sieve. Attach bottom pan 
to the No. 100 sieve. Pour 100 grams of 
the sample“into the No. 20 sieve. At- 
tach cover and hold the assembly in a 
slightly inclined position with one hand. 
Shake the sieves by striking the sides 
against the other hand with an upward 
stroke, at the rate of about 150 times per 
minute. Turn the sieves about one sixth 
of a revolution, each time in the same 
direction, after each 25 strokes. Continue 
shaking for two minutes. Weigh the mate- 
rial which fails to pass through the No. 
20 sieve and the material which passes 
through the No. 100 sieve. 


Sec. 15.140. Enriched farina; identity; la- 
bel statement of optional ingredients.. (a) 
Enriched farina conforms to the defini- 
tion and standard of identity prescribed 
for farina by Section 15.130, except that: 

(1) It contains in each pound not less 
than 1.66 milligrams of vitamin B,, not 
less than 1.2 milligrams of riboflavin, not 
less than 6 milligrams of niacin or niacin 
amide, and not less than 6 milligrams of 
iron (Fe); 

Note: The cffective date of the require- 
ment that each pound of enriched farina 
contain not less than 1.2 milligrams of 
riboflavin was postponed until Oct, 1, 1943: 
6 F.R. 6175, 7 F.R. 3055, 8 F.R. 3358, 9115, 
and is still in suspension since no final 
order amending the standard has been 
issued. 

(2) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched farina contains not less than 
250 U. 8. P. units of the optional ingredi- 
ent vitamin D; 

(3) Calcium may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched farina contains not less than 600 
milligrams of the optional ingredient cal- 
cium (Ca). 

(4) It may contain not more than 8% 
by weight of the optional ingredient wheat 
germ or partly defatted wheat germ. 
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(5) .It may contain not less than 0.5% 
and not more than 1% by weight of the 
optional ingredient disodium phosphate. 

(6) In determining whether the ash con- 
tent complies with the requirements of 
this regulation allowance is made for ash 
resulting from any added iron or salts 
of iron or calcium, or from any added 
disodium phosphate, or from any added 
wheat germ or partly defatted wheat 
germ. 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless and as- 
similable. Dried irradiated yeast may be 
used as a source of vitamin D. The sub- 
stances referred to in subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph may be added 
in a harmless carrier which does not 
impair the enriched farina; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admixture 
of such substances with the farina. 

(b) When the optional ingredient di- 
sodium phosphate is used, the label shall 
bear the statement “Disodium phosphate 
added for quick cooking.” Wherever the 
name of the food appears on the label so 
conspicuously as to be easily seen under 
customary conditions of purchase, such 
statement shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name, without 
intervening: written, printed, or graphic 


matter; except that where such name is a° 


part of a trade-mark or brand, other writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter, which is 
also a part of such trade-mark or brand, 
may so intervene if such statement is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 
or brand as to be conspicuously related to 
such name. 


Sec. 15.150. Semolina; identity. (a) Sem- 
olina is the food prepared by grinding and 
bolting cleaned durum wheat to such fine- 
ness that, when tested by the method pre- 
scribed in Section 15.130 (b) (2), it passes 
through a No. 20 sieve, but not more than 
3% passes through a No. 100 sieve. It 
is freed from bran coat, or bran coat and 
germ, to such extent that the per cent 
of ash therein, calculated to a moisture- 
free basis, is not more than 0.92%. Its 
moisture content is not more than 15%. 

(b) For the purpose of this section: 

Ash and moisture are determined by the 
methods therefor referred to in Section 
15.00 (c). 





DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 
FOR ALIMENTARY PASTES 


The Definitions and Standards of Iden- 
tity for Alimentary Pastes (macaroni, noo 
dles, macaroni and noodle products) in 
clude an amendment permitting the use 
of gluten in such products as an optional 
ingredient. The original definitions have 
been effective under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act since March 21, 

owl9id, and the amended definitions since Oct, 


9, 1946. 


Sec. 16.1 Macaroni products; identity; 
label statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Macaroni products are the class of food 
each of which is prepared by drying formed 
units of dough made from semolina, durum 
flour, farina, flour, or any combination of 
two or more of these, with water and with 
or without one or more of the optional in- 
gredients specified in subparagraphs (1) to 
(5), inclusive: 

(1) Egg white, frozen egg white, dried 
egg white, or any two or all of these, in 
such quantity that the solids thereof is not 
less than 0.5% and not more than 2.0% 
of the weight of the finished food, 

(2) Disodium phosphate, in a quantity 
not less than 0.5% and not more than 
1.0% of the weight of the finished food. 

(3) Ontons, celery, garlic, bay leaf, or 
any two or more of these, in a quantity 
which seasons the food. 

(4) Salt, in a quantity which seasons 
the food. 

(5) Gum gluten, in such quantity that 
the protein content of the finished food is 
not more than 13% by weight. 

The finished macaroni product contains 
not less than 87% of total solids as deter- 
mined by the method prescribed in “Of- 
ficial and Tentative Methods of Analysis of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists,” Fifth Edition, 1940, page 235, 
under “Vacuum Oven Method—Official.” 

(b) Macaroni is the macaroni product 
the units of which are tube-shaped and 
more than 0.11" but not more than 0.27” 
in diameter. 

(c) Spaghetti is the macaroni product 
the units of which are tube-shaped or 
cord-shaped (not tubular) and more than 
0.06” but not more than 0.11” in diameter. 

(d) Vermicelli is the macaroni product 
the units of which are cord-shaped (not 
tubular) and not more than 0.06" in 
diameter. 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Macaroni 
Product"; or alternately, the name is ‘‘Mac- 
aroni,” “Spaghetti,” or ‘‘Vermicelli,” as 
the case may be, when the units of the 
food are of the shapes and sizes speci- 
fied in paragraphs (b), (c), or (d), re- 
spectively, of this section. 

(f) (1) When disodium phosphate is 
used the label shall bear the statement 
“Disodium phosphate added for quick cook- 
ing.”’ 

(2) When any ingredient specified in 
paragraph (a) (3) of this section is used 
the label shall bear the statement “Sea- 
soned with ...... ." the blank being filled 
in with the common name of the in- 
gredient; or in the case of bay leaves the 
statement “Spiced,” “Spice added,” — or 
“Spiced with bay leaves.” 

(3) Wherever the name of the’ food 
appears on such tabel so conspicuously as 


to be easily seen under customary con- 
ditions of purchase, the words and state- 
ments: herein prescribed showing the op- 
tional ingredients used shall immediately 
and conspicuously precede or follow, or in 
part precede and in part follow, such name 
without intervening written, printed, or 
other graphic matter. 


Sec. 16.2 Milk macaroni products; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredients. 
(a) Milk macaroni products are the class 
of food each of which conforms to the 
definition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label state- 
ment of optional ingredients, prescribed for 
macaroni products by Section 16.1 (a) and 
(f) (2) and (3), except that: 

(1) Milk is used as the sole moisten- 
ing ingredient in preparing the dough; or 
in lieu of milk one or more of the milk 
ingredients specified on paragraph (f) of 
this section is used, with or without water, 
in such quantity that the weight of milk 
solids therein is not less than 3.8%.of the 
weight of the finished milk macaroni prod- 
uct; and 

(2) None of the optional ingredients per- 
mitted by Section 16.1 (a) (1) and (2) Its 
used. 

When the optional ingredient gum gluten 
(Section 16.1 (a) (5) ) is added, the quantity 
is such that the protein derived there- 
from, together with the protein derived 
from semolina, durum flour, farina, flour, or 
any combination of these used, does not 
exceed 13% of the weight of the finished 
food. 

(b) Milk macaroni is the milk mac- 
aroni product the units of which conform 
to the specifications of shape and size 
prescribed for macaroni by Section 16.1 (b). 

(c) Milk spaghetti is the milk macaroni 
product the units of which conform to 
the specifications of shape and size pre- 
scribed for spaghetti by Section 16.1 (c). 

(ad) Milk vermicelli is the milk mac- 
aroni product the units of which conform 
to the specifications of shape and size pre- 
scribed for vermicelli by Section 16.1 (d). 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Milk Mac- 
aroni Product”; or alternately, the name 
is “Milk Macaroni,” “Milk Spaghetti,” or 
“Milk Vermicelli,” as the case may be, 
when the units of the food comply with 
the requirements of paragraph (b), (c), 
or (d), respectively, of this section. 

(f) The milk ingredients referred to in 
Paragraph (a) (1) of this section are con- 
centrated milk, evaporated milk, dried milk 
and a mixture of butter with skim milk, 
concentrated skim milk, evaporated skim 
milk, defatted milk solids (dried skim 
milk), or any two or more of these, in 
such proportion that the weight of nonfat 
milk solids in such mixture is not more 
than 2.275 times the weight of milk fat 
therein. 


Sec. 16.3 Whole wheat macaroni prod- 
ucts; identity; label statement of optional 
ingredients. (a) Whole wheat macaroni 
products are the class of food each of 
which conforms to the definition and stand- 
ard of identity, and is subject to the re- 
quirements for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for macaroni prod- 
ucts by Section 16.1 (a) and (f) (2) and 
(3), except that: 


(1) Whole wheat flour or whole durum 
wheat flour or both are used as.‘the sole 
wheat ingredient; and 

(2) None of the optional ingredients 
permitted by Section 16.1 (a) (1), (2), and 
(5) is used. 

(b) Whole wheat macaroni is the whole 
wheat macaroni product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for macaroni by Section 
16.1 (b). 

(c) Whole wheat spaghetti is the whole 
wheat macaroni product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for spaghetti by Section 16.1 
(¢). 

(4d) Whole wheat vermicelli is the whole 
wheat macaroni product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for vermicelli by Section 
16.1 (da). 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Whole Wheat 
Macaroni Product”; or alternately, the name 
is “‘Whole Wheat Macaroni,” “Whole Wheat 
Spaghetti,” or ‘“‘Whole Wheat Vermicelli,” 
as the case may be, when the units of the 
food comply with the requirements of para- 
graphs (b), (c), or (d), respectively, of this 
section. 

Sec. 16.4 Wheat and soy macaroni prod- 
ucts; identity; label statement of optional 
ingredients.. (a) Wheat and soy macaroni 
products are the class of food each of 
which conforms to the definition and stand- 
ard of identity, and is subject to the re- 
quirements for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for macaroni prod- 
ucts by Section 16.1 (a) and (f) (2) and 
(3), except that: 

(1) Soy flour is added in a quantity 
not less than 12.5% of the combined weight 
of the wheat and soy ingredients used (the 
soy flour used is made from heat-processed, 
dehulled soybeans, with or without the re- 
moval of fat therefrom); and 

(2) None of the optional ingredients 
permitted by Section 16.1 (a) (1) and (2) 
is used. 

When the optional ingredient gum glu- 
ten (Section 16.1 (a) (5)) is added, the 
quantity is such that the protein derived 
therefrom, together with the protein de- 
rived from semolina, durum flour, farina, 
flour or any combination of these used, 
does not exceed 13% of the weight of the 
finished food. 

(b) Wheat and soy macaroni is the 
wheat and soy macaroni product the units 
of which conform to the specifications of 
shape and size prescribed for macaroni by 
Section 16.1 (b). 

(c) Wheat and soy spaghetti is the 
wheat and soy macaroni product the units 
of which conform to the specifications of 
shape and size prescribed for spaghetti by 
Section 16.1 (c). 

(4) Wheat and soy vermicelli is the 
wheat and soy macaroni product the units 
of which conform to the specifications of 
shape and size prescribed for vermicelli 
by Section 16.1 (d). 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Wheat and 





Soy Macaroni Product,” “Wheat and Soy- 
bean Macaroni Product,” “ and Soy 
Macaroni Product,” or ‘“-—— and Soy- 


bean Macaroni Product,” the blank in each 
instance being filled in with the name 
whereby the wheat ingredient used is des- 
ignated in Section 16.1 (a); or alternately, 
the name is “Wheat and Soy Macaroni,” 
“Wheat and Soybean Macaroni,” ‘——— 
and Soy Macaroni,” or “ and Soy- 
bean Macaroni’ when the units of the food 
comply with the requirements of paragraph 
(b) of this section; or “Wheat and Soy 
Spaghetti.” “Wheat and Soybean Spa- 
ghetti,” “ and Soy Spaghetti,” or 
and Soybean Spaghetti’ when such 
units comply with the requirements of para- 
graph (c) of this section; or “Wheat and 
Soy Vermicelli,” ‘“‘Wheat and Soybean Verm- 
feelli,” and Soy Vermicelli,” or 
* and Soybean Vermicelli’” when such 
units comply with the requirements of para- 
graph (d) of this section, the blank in each 
instance being filled in with the name 
whereby the wheat ingredient used is des- 
ignated in Section 16.1 (a). 

Sec. 16.5 Vegetable macaroni products; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) Vegetable macaroni prod- 
ucts are the class of food each of which 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for macaroni products 
by Section 16.1 (a) and (f) (2) and (3), 
except that: 

(1) Tomato (of any red variety), artichoke, 
beet, carrot, parsley or spinach is added 
in such quantity that the solids thereof 
is not less than 3% by weight of the fin- 
ished vegetable macaroni product (the vege- 
table used may be fresh, canned, dried, 
or in the form of puree or paste); and 

(2) None of the optional ingredients 
permitted by Section 16.1 (a) (1) and (2) is 
used. 

When the optional ingredient gum glu- 
ten (Section 16.1 (a) (5)) is added, the 
quantity is such that the protein derived 
therefrom, together with the protein de- 
rived from the semolina, durum flour, farina, 
flour or any combination of these used, does 
not exceed 13% of the weight of the fin- 
ished food. 

(b) Vegetable macaroni is the vegeta- 
ble macaroni product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for macaroni by Section 
16.1 (b). 

(c) Vegetable spaghetti is the vegetable 
macaroni product the units of which con- 
form to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for spaghetti by Section 
16.1 (ce). 

(d) Vegetable vermicelli is the vegetable 
macaroni products the units of which con- 
form to the specifications of shape and 
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size prescribed for vermicelli by Section 
16.1 (4). 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “-——— Mac- 
aroni Product,” the blank being filled in 
with the name whereby the vegetable used 
is designated in paragraph (a) of this 
section; or alternately, the name is “ 
Macaroni,” “ Spaghetti,” or “ 
Vermicelli,” as the case may be, when the 
units of the food comply with the re- 
quirements of paragraph (b), (c), or (d), 
respectively, the blank in each instance 
being filled in with the name whereby 
the vegetable used is designated in para- 
graph (a) of this section. 


Sec. 16.6 Noodle products; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) Noo- 
dle products are the class of food each 
of which is prepared by drying formed 
units of dough made from semolina, durum 
flour, farina, flour, or any combination of 
two or more of these, with liquid eggs, 
frozen eggs, dried eggs, egg yolks, frozen 
yolks, dried yolks, or any combination of 
two or more of these, with or without 
water and with or without one or more 
of the optional ingredients specified in 
subparagraphs (1) to (3), inclusive. 

(1) Onions, celery, garlic, bay leaf, or 
any two or more of these, in a quantity 
which seasons the food. 

(2) Salt, in a quantity which seasons 
the food. 

(3) Gum gluten, in such quantity that 
the protein derived therefrom, together 
with the protein derived from  semolina, 
durum flour, farina, flour or any com- 
bination of these used, does not exceed 
13% of the weight of the finished food. 

The finished noodle product contains not 
less than 87% of total solids as deter- 
mined by the method prescribed in “Of- 
ficial and Tentative Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists,” Fifth Edition, 1940, page 235, 
under “Vacuum Oven Method — Official.” 
The total solids of noodle products con- 
tains not less than 5.5% by weight of the 
solids of egg or egg yolk. 

(b) Noodles, egg noodles, is the noodle 
product the units of which are ribbon- 
shaped. 

(c) Egg macaroni is the noodle product 
the units of which are tube-shaped and 
more than 0.11” but not more than 0.27” 
in diameter. 

(d) Egg spaghetti is the noodle product 
the units of which are tube-shaped or 
cord-shaped (not tubular) and more than 
0.06” but not more than 0.11” in diameter. 

(e) Egg vermicelli is the noodle prod- 
uct the units of which are cord-shaped 
(not tubular) and not more than 0.06” in 
diameter. 

(f) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is ‘“‘Noodle Prod- 
uct” or “Egg Noodle Product’; or alter- 
nately, the name is “Noodles” or “Egg 
Noodles,”" “Ege Macaroni,” “Egg Spa- 
ghetti,” or “Egg Vermicelli,”” as the case 
may be, when the units of the food are of 
the shapes and sizes specified in para- 
graphs (b), (c), (d), or (e), respectively, 
of this section. 

(g) When any ingredient specified in 
paragraph (a) (1) of this section is used 
the label of the noodle product shall bear 
the statement “Seasoned with .” the 
blank being filled in with the common 
name of the ingredient; or in the case 
of bay leaves the statement “Spiced,"" “Spice 
added,” or “Spiced with bay leaves.”” Wher- 
ever the name of the food appears on such 
label so conspicuously as to be easily seen 
under customary conditions of purchase, the 
words and statements herein prescribed 
showing the ingredients used shall im- 
mediately and conspicuously precede or fol- 
low, or in part precede and in part fol- 
low, such name without intervening written, 
printed, or other graphic matter. 


Sec. 16.7. Wheat and soy noodle products; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) Wheat and soy noodle prod- 
ucts are the class of food each of which 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for. noodle products 
by Section 16.6 (a) and (g), except that 
soy flour is added in a quantity not less 
than 12.5% of the combined weight of the 
wheat and soy ingredients used (the soy 
flour used is made from heat-processed, 
dehulled soybeans, with or without the re- 
moval of fat therefrom). 

(b) Wheat and soy noodles, wheat and 
soy egg noodles, is the wheat and soy 
noodle product units of which are rib- 
bon-shaped. 

(c) Wheat and soy egg macaroni is the 
wheat and soy noodle product the units 
of which conform to the specifications of 
shape and size prescribed for egg mac- 
aroni by Section 16.6 (c). 

(ad) Wheat and soy egg spaghetti is 
the wheat and soy noodle product the units 
of which conform to the specifications of 
shape and size prescribed for egg spa- 
ghetti by Section 16.6 (d). 

(e) Wheat and soy egg vermicelli is 
the wheat and soy noodle product the 
units of which conform to the specifica- 
tions of shape and size prescribed for egg 
vermicelli by Section 16.6 (e). 

(f) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Wheat and 
Soy Noodle Product,” “Wheat and Soy 














Egg Noodle Product,” “Wheat and’ Soy- 
bean Noodle Product,” “Wheat and Soy- 
bean Egg Noodle Product,” “ and 





Soy Noodle Product,” “* and Soy Ege 
Noodle Product,” “——— and Soybean 
Noodle Product,” or “———— and Soybean 
Egg Noodle Product,” the blank in each 
instance being filled in with the name 
whereby the wheat ingredient used is des- 
ignated in Section 16.6 (a); or alternately, 
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the name is “Wheat and Soy Noodles,” 
“Wheat and Soy Egg Noodles,” ‘‘Wheat 
and Soybean Noodles,” ‘“‘Wheat and Soy- 
bean Egg Noodles,” “ and Soy Noo- 
dles,”” ** and Soy Egg Noodles,” “ 
and Soybean Noodles,” or “* and 
Soybean Egg Noodles” when the units of 
the food comply with the requirements 
of paragraph (b) of this section; or 
“Wheat and Soy Egg Macaroni,” ‘Wheat 
and Seybean Egg Macaroni,” “ and 
Soy Egg Macaroni,” or ‘“* and Soy- 
bean Egg Macaroni” when such units com- 
ply with the requirements of paragraph 
(ec) of this section; or “Wheat and Soy 
Egg Spaghetti,” ‘“‘Wheat and Soybean Egg 
Spaghetti,” “ and Soy Egg Spaghetti,” 
ee and Soybean Egg Spaghetti” 
when such units comply with the require- 
ments of paragraph (d) of this section; 
or “Wheat and Soy Egg  Vermicelli,” 
“Wheat and Soybean Egg Vermicelli,” 
- and Soy Egg Vermicelli,” or “ 
and Soybean Egg Vermicelli,” when such 
units comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (e) of this section, the blank 
in each instance being filled in with the 
name whereby the wheat ingredient used 
is designated in Section 16.6 (a). 

Sec. 16.8 Vegetable noodle products; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) Vegetable noodle products 
are the class of food each of which con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for noodle products 
by Section 16.6 (a) and (g), except that 
tomato (of any red variety), artichoke, 
































beet, carrot, parsley, or spinach is added in 





such quantity that the solids thereof is 
not less than 3% by weight of the finished 
vegetable noodle product (the vegetable 
used may be fresh, canned, dried or in 
the form of puree or paste). 

(b) Vegetable noodles, vegetable egg 
noodles, is the vegetable noodle product the 
units of which are ribbon-shaped. 

(c) Vegetable egg macaroni is the vege- 
table noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for egg macaroni by Sec- 
tion 16.6 (c). 

(d) Vegetable egg spaghetti is the vege- 
table noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for egg spaghetti by Sec- 
tion 16.6 (d) 

(e) Vegetable egg vermicelli is the vege- 
table noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape 
and size prescribed for egg vermicelli by 
Section 16.6 (e). 

(f) The name of each food for which 
a defini‘ion and standard of identity is 
prescribea by this section is “ Noo- 
dle Product” or “ Egg Noodle Prod- 
uct,” the blank being filled in with the 
name whereby the vegetable used is des- 
ignated in paragraph (a) of this section; 
or alternately, the name is “ Noo- 
dles” or “. Egg Noodles,” “——— 
Ege Macaroni,” “ Egg Spaghetti,” or 
Ege Vermicelli,”” as the case may 
be, when the units of the food comply 
with the requirements of paragraphs (b), 
(c), (da), or (e), respectively, the blank 
in each instance being filled in with the 
name whereby the vegetable is desig- 
nated in paragraph (a) of this section. 























DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 
FOR ENRICHED ALIMENTARY PASTES 


The Definitions and Standards of Identity 
for Enriched Alimentary Pastes (enriched 
macaroni, enriched noodles, enriched mac- 
aroni and enriched noodle products) per- 
mitting the use of vitamins, minerals, wheat 
germ, and dehydrated yeast as optional 
ingredientr, have been effective under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
since Oct. 7, 1946. 

Sec. 16.9 Enriched macaroni products; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 

ients. (a) Enriched macaroni products 
are the class of food each of which con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for macaroni products 
by Section 16.1 (a) and (f), except that: 

(1) Each such food contains in each 
pound not less than 4 mgs and not more 


than-5 mgs of thiamine, not less than 1.7 
mgs and not more than 2.2 mgs of ribo- 
flavin, not less than 27 mgs and not more 
than 34 mgs wf niacin or niacin amide, 
and not less than 13 mgs and not more 
than 16.5 mgs of iron (Fe); 

(2) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added vitamin 
D in such quantity that each pound of the 
finished food contains not less than 250 
U.S.P. units and not more than 1,000 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin D; nities 

(3) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added calcium in 
such quantity that each pound of the 
finished food contains not less than 600 
mgs and not more than 625 mgs of cal- 
cium (Ca); 

(4) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient partly defatted 


From wheat to oyster shells you can rely 
on the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder to blend 
or feed dry free flowing materials accurately 
and quickly, because the flow is controlled by 
the weight of material being fed. 


Handling up to 1000 pounds per minute, 
this sturdy, compact Feeder requires no 
power source other than gravity in its opera- 
tion. It is equally at home weigh-blending 


M-5 


in scratch feed plants and 
terminal elevators, or gov- 
erning grain flow in such 
spots as the first-break rolls 
of flour mills. 


The Feeder is soundly built 


cottonseed meal 


middlings oats 
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wheat germ but the amount thereof does 
not exceed 5% of the weight of the finished 
food; 

(5) Each such food may be supplied, 
wholly or in part, with the prescribed 
quantity of any substance referred to in 
subparagraphs (1), (2) and (3) through 
the use of dried yeast, partly defatted 
wheat germ, enriched farina or enriched 
flour, or through the direct additions of 
any of the substances prescribed in sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2) and (3). 

Iron and calcium may be added only in 
forms which are harmless and assimila- 
ble. The substances referred to in ‘sub- 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph 
may be added in a harmless carrier which 
does not impair the enriched macaroni 
product, such carrier being used only in 
the quantity reasonably necessary to effect 
an intimate and uniform distribution of 
such substances in the finished enriched 
macaroni product. 

(b) Enriched macaroni is the enriched 
macaroni product the units of which con- 
form to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for macaroni by Section 
16.1 (b). 

(c) Enriched spaghetti is the enriched 
macaroni product the units of which con- 
form to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for spaghetti by Section 
16.1 (c). 

(d) Enriched vermicelli is the enriched 
macaroni product the units of which con- 
form to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for vermicelli by Section 
16.1 (d). 

(e) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Enriched 
Macaroni Product”; or alternately the name 
is “Enriched Macaroni,” “Enriched Spa- 
ghetti,” or ‘Enriched Vermicelli,” as the 
case may be, when the units of the food 
comply with the requirements of para- 
graphs (b), (c), or (d) respectively of this 
section. 

Sec. 16.10 Enriched noodle products; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) Enriched noodle products 
are the class of food each of which con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the requirements 
for label statement of optional ingredients, 
prescribed for noodle products by Section 
16.6 (a) and (g), except that: 


(1) Each such food contains in each 
pound not less than 4 mgs and not more 
than 5 mgs of thiamine, not less than 1.7 
mgs and not more than 2.2 mgs of ribo- 
flavin, not less than 27 mgs and not more 
than 34 mgs of niacin or niacin amide, 
and not less than 13 mgs and not more 
than 16.5 mgs of iron (Fe); 


(2) Bach such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added vitamin 


COfn tnea; 
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D in such quantity that each pound of 
the finished food contains not less than 
250 U.S.P. units and not more than 1,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D; 

(3) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added calcium 
in such quantity that each pound of the 
finished food contains not less than 6500 
mgs and not more than 625 mgs of cal- 
cium (Ca); 

(4) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient partly defatted 
wheat germ but the amount thereof does 
not exceed 5% of the weight of the fin- 
ished food; 

(5) Each such food may be supplied, 
wholly or in part, with the prescribed 
quantity of any substance referred to in 
subparagraphs (1), (2), and (3), through 
the use of dried yeast, partly defatted 
wheat germ, enriched farina or enriched 
flour, or through the direct additions of 
any of the substances prescribed in sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless and assim- 
ilable. The substances referred to in sub- 
Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph 
may be added in a harmless carrier which 
does not impair the enriched noodle prod- 
uct, such carrier being used only in the 
quantity reasonably necessary to effect an 
intimate and uniform distribution of such 
substances in the finished enriched noodle 
product. 

(b) Enriched noodles, enriched egg noo- 
dles, are the enriched noodle products the 
units of which conform to the specifica- 
tions of shape and size prescribed for noo- 
dles in Section 16.6 (b). 

(c) Enriched egg macaroni is the en- 
riched noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for egg macaroni in Sec- 
tion 16.6 (c). 

(ad) Enriched egg spaghetti is the en- 
riched noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for egg spaghetti in Sec- 
tion 16.6 (d). 


(e) Enriched egg vermicelli is the en- 
riched noodle product the units of which 
conform to the specifications of shape and 
size prescribed for egg vermicelli in Sec- 
tion 16.6 (e). 


(f) The name of each food for which 
a definition and standard of identity is 
prescribed by this section is “Enriched 
Noodle Product” or “Enriched Egg Noodle 
Product”; or alternately, the name is “En- 
riched Noodles,” or “Enriched Egg Noo- 
dles,” ‘‘Enriched Egg Macaroni,” ‘Enriched 
Egg Spaghetti,’ or ‘Enriched Egg Vermi- 
celli,”” as the case may be, when the units 
of the food comply with the requirements 
of paragraphs (b), (c), (da), or (e), re 
spectively of this section. 


and is so designed that a change in feed rate 
can be made simply and easily by setting the 


weights on the Feed Beam. 


In addition, 


when equipped with the Automatic Shut-Off, 
almost any type of synchronized or pro- 


grammed operation is possible. 


For more details call your nearest W&T 
Representative. He’ll be glad to explain how 
Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used 
profitably in your mixing or blending 


program. 
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U.S. Government Export Licensing Policy 


Beginning with the first quarter of 1948, 
the U. 8. Department of Commerce, through 
its Office of International Ttade, shifted 
from the basis of historical experience as 
a primary factor in approving export li- 
censes on flour to the factor of price 
criteria. 

Exporters were required to submit with 
each licensé application evidence of an 
accepted firm order, including specifica- 
tions for the commodity, and the total 
price which the exporter will receive for it. 

Following is the complete text of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 431 issued Dec. 
31, 1947, by the Office of International 
Trade, effective Jan. 2, 1948, and sum- 
maries of supplementary bulletins No. 434 
and 440 


CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN NO. 431 
(Price Criteria) 
ar ay ta EXPORT LICENSING POLICY 
It has always been the desire of 
wine responsible for the administration of 
export control to employ a procedure for 
the distribution of licenses which would 
maintain the greatest degree of competi- 
tive private trade. 

Throughout the war years and the early 
postwar period, many \factors combined to 
dictate a policy of reserving the bulk of 
export quotas for the firms which had 
established America’s foreign trade during 
a base period of severe competition and no 
controls. These concerns were generally those 
best able to supply a given market; they 
had earned their position in the market 
by an investment of effort, resources, and 
“Yankee ingenuity” which investment could 
not properly be subjected to a _ hostile 
licensing procedure; if they had converted 
to war production, they were entitled to 
a period of reconversion in which foreign 
markets would not be arbitrarily assigned 
‘o others, 


However, the historical method of se- 


lecting exporters has become increasingly 
anachronistic. It depends upon base peri- 
ods which are becoming more and more 
remote. Prewar bases are now almost a 
decade removed from today’s trade condi- 
tions. Further, the reconversion argument 
has, after two years, lost most of its 
force. Freezing a pattern of shipment which 
was once fiercely competitive can no long- 
er assure competitive conditions in foreign 
trade. 

The Office of International Trade, there- 
fore, seeks a modification of its licensing 
policy which will supplant the anachronism 
of so-called “traditional” licensing with a 
more competitive selection of the export- 
ers who supply foreign markets with the 
limited quantity of scarce material which 
can be authorized for export. 

No single solution of this problem seems 
possible, but one basic principle may pro- 
vide guidance; that distribution of li- 
censes is most nearly competitive which 
permits shipments most closely approxi- 
mating those which would take place in 
the absence of any U.S. government re- 
strictions on export. The application of this 
principle, as contrasted with the histori- 
cal method, would not discriminate against 
small businessmen and merchant exporters, 
who would be able to share in export 
trade to the full extent of their ability 
to meet more truly competitive conditions. 

If this principle be accepted, two main 
types of licensee selection suggest them- 
selves: First, the approval of those ex- 
port shipments which the Office of In- 
ternational Trade and the importing gov- 
ernment find make the least demand upon 
the latter’s limited supply of dollar ex- 
change; second, the approval of those li- 
cense applications which are accompanied 
by evidence of the lowest price contracts 
for comparable material under comparable 
conditions of supply. Licensed exportations 
from the U.S. have recently come into se- 
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vere criticism because of the very wide 
disparity sometimes existing between pre- 
vailing domestic prices and those charged 
foreign purchasers. Discussions with mem- 
bers of the U.S. trade community, the 
Congress, and foreign governments has em- 
phasized the necessity of checking this add- 
ed drain on limited dollar exchange bal- 
ances. 

Beginning with the first quarter of 1948, 
the Office of International Trade, in an 
effort to reduce both the dollar burden 
abroad, and the inflationary impact at home, 
of U.S. exports, establishes the following 
licensing policy:* 

B. Licensing Policy 
1. Private Trade Channels: 

a. Where the American exporter is the 
presently established channel, through 
which shipments of a given commodity to 
a given country are effected, whether the 
purchaser abroad is a private importer or 
an agency of an importing government, 
licenses will continue to be issued to the 
private American exporter, but on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Where the customary channel of 
importation is through a private importer, 
licenses naming private importers as con- 
signees will be given preference and li- 
censes for shipment to foreign government 
distributive agencies will be considered only 
under the most exceptional circumstances. 

(2) Where the importing government 
desires the Office of International Trade 
to approve export license applications nam- 
ing an agency of the importing government 
as consignee, requests for this privilege 
will be considered by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, provided such requests do 
not constitute an unwarranted departure 
from current established trade practices. 

b. If under either of the conditions de- 
scribed above, the importing government 
desires to recommend the approval of cer- 
tain of the applications submitted by Amer- 
ican exporters, the Office of International 
Trade will issue its licenses after review 
of the recommendations received from the 
embassy of the importing country. For the 
purpose of this review, the importing gov- 
ernment will submit to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade through its embassy in 
Washington complete specifications of the 
commodities being purchased, together with 
the prices to be paid to the exporters. 
The Office of International Trade will 
review all export license applications sub- 
mitted. With respect to those quotas on 
which the recommendations of the import- 
ing government are appropriate, and where 
the Office of International Trade concurs 
in those recommendations, such cases will 
be approved; all other cases will be re- 
jected or returned without action to the 
applicant. 

c. Where the embassy of the import- 
ing country is not in a position to assist 
in the identification of those export con- 
tracts which will provide the desired ship- 
ments with minimum impact on dollar ex- 
change balances, applications will then be 
approved so as to minimize the consump- 
tion of dollar exchange in the acquisition 
of goods of comparable type, grade and 
condition of supply. 

dad. Exporters are required to submit with 
each license application evidence of the 
accepted firm order covering the proposed 
shipment. This evidence must include the 
specifications for the commodity and the 
total price which the exporter will receive 
for it. Where the normal trade practice 
in a commodity precludes the establish- 
ment of a firm export price at time of ac- 
ceptance of the foreign order, applications 
will be considered in the absence of an 
answer to question 9 (dad) of Form IT 419, 
provided the manner in which price will be 
determined is shown (eg., price on U.S. 
commodity exchange plus specified mark- 
up). 4 

e. Where commodities are licensed for 
export on a basis of the specific end use 
to which the material will be applied abroad, 
applications will be considered for approval 
only if they satisfy the applicable end 
use requirements. Quotas oversubscribed by 
applications covering valid end uses will be 
distributed among applicants in accordance 
with the foregoing. 

2. Foreign Governmental Purchasing Mis- 

sions: 

a. Where the importing country main- 
tains a purchasing mission in the U.S. for 
the procurement of any commodity, the 
country may request a continuation of 
governmental procurement with respect to 
such commodity. Where these requests are 
approved, the Office of International Trade 
will validate export licenses submitted in 
accordance with part B 1 above for those 
firms with which the foreign purchasing 
mission makes contracts. It is not intended 
to extend by this procedure the use of the 
foreign purchasing mission as a procure- 
ment device; the necessity for such pro- 
curement will be subject to continuous re- 
view in line with the announced policy 
of the U.S. to maximize the restoration 
of private trade. 

b. The purchasing mission will, more- 
over, before it buys the commodity, es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of the Office of 
International Trade the competitive nature 
of its procurement. This will take the 
form generally of a public request for 
sealed bids from American suppliers, giv- 
ing complete specifications for the com- 
modity to be purchased. The mission will 
furnish the Office of International Trade 
with a copy of the specifications, a list 
of the suppliers submitting bids, the bids 
submitted by each, and a statement of the 
amounts purchased from each firm. Upon 
receipt of this information, the Office of 
International Trade will validate licenses 
for the bidders successful in making con- 
tracts with the purchasing mission. Sub- 
sequently, the Office of International Trade 
will examine the bids in detail and any 
necessary modifications will be brought to 
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the attention of the purchasing mission 
for consideration in future contract negoti- 
ations. 

ce. While it is the wish of the Office of 
International Trade to minimize the issu- 
ance of export licenses to applicants other 
than private U.S. exporters, it is recognized 
that during a transition period, the length 
of which may vary with the commodity 
or destination in question, it may be neces- 
sary to authorize the exportation of some 
quotas in the name of the foreign pur- 
chasing mission itself. Where this is the 
case, the above-described procedures will 
be modified accordingly, but the same evi- 
dence of competitive practices will be re- 
quired. 

3. U.S. Government Procurement: 

Certain allocations will continue to be 
programmed for purchase in their entirety 
by agencies of the U.S. government. Where 
this procedure must be continued, licenses 
where required will be issued to the U.S. 
purchasing agency making the export ship- 
ment. The Office of International Trade re- 
iterates, however, its continued desire to 
minirhize the extent of governmental pro- 
curement for export whether such procure- 
ment is performed by U.S. or foreign gov- 
ernment agencies. Exports of such gov- 
ernmentally-procured material will be au- 
thorized only where it is evident that 
alternative techniques are inappropriate. 

C. Transition Period: 

The new export licensing policy an- 
nounced in this bulletin will become ef- 
fective Jan. 2, 1948. Because of the physical 
task involved in implementing this policy 
it cannot be made immediately applicable 
to all commodities presently controlled for 
export. The commodities listed in Part D 
will be subject to the revised policy in the 
first calendar quarter of 1948. Many of these 
commodities have already been licensed to 
specified areas in this manner. Licensing 
of commodities not listed in Part D will 
follow present procedures until further an- 
nouncement, 

All export license applications for the 
commodities listed below which have not 
been validated against further quarter 
quotas will be returned, if necessary, to 
the applicants for resubmission, along with 
the required information on price and the 
required evidence of an accepted firm or- 
der. In order to obtain consideration against 
first quarter quotas, all applications for 
the listed commodities, including resub- 
missions, should be filed on or before 
Jan. 23, 1948. 


D. as Subject to New Licensing 
ey: 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
FrooD 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
AGSU 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
CHEM (except streptomycin, Schedule B 
No. 813575) 

-All commodities with the Processing Code 
STEE 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
TEXT 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
TNPL 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
TINL 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
MSMN 

All commodities with the Processing Code 
TRAN 


All commodities with the Processing Code 
CONT 


Sched. B No. 
Cadmium metals ......cseeecsceeee 664915 
GUNTER GEUGNS icc wccccccccecscsues 664917 
Wood, unmanufactured ..... 401200-403400 
PRMTIPORE COW ce cccccccovcccececcase 415600 
Ce OEE 6S Wale cces cb eedesbdseeeed 413100 
Other hardwood flooring ........... 413200 
PIF WORE. cc wcvceccccscece PTT TTT eT TT 421407 
Port Orford cedar veneers .......... 421603 
TIOGSS 0 vce cccnicdeccec covdecessoeces 422600 
Trim and moulding ..............4. 422800 
GROG GME DERE oi ccc ccccccsccedscess 423200 
Wood prefabricated houses ......... 423950 
Panels and sections .......ceseeeess 423990 
QDUMGW TRTIWOG cc ccccsevesccecevses 423990 
Port Orford cedar battery 
GERRTRRNEE sccdeicccccescceseesens 429900 
Coal and coke .......... ++e-+ 500100- cease 
WOCTOROUER GOMO occ ccceveanceceveees 04800 
Mineral wax: ceresin, orange and 
white; and hardening ............ 590205 
Steel prefabricated houses .......... 604600 
GCOme IG CO MIPS oo ct cdicc cvccess 606805 
Cast iron soil pipe fittings.......... 606898 
ADBMBIMGT BOM 660s ccccvccccccess 630998 


FRANCIS McINTYRE, 


Director, Export Supply Branch. 
*The requirements set forth herein have 
been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and assigned number BB 41-R1046, In ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN NO. 434 
(European Licenses) 


Effective March 1, the U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 434, dated Jan. 31, 1948, 
that validated licenses would be required for 
the exportation of all commedities to des- 
tinations in Europe and certain contiguous 
areas. Theory behind the controls was that 
the Office of International Trade would be 
able to program exports of commodities 
essential to the economic recovery of Eu- 
rope, to restrict exports of commodities 
of a nonessential character and to provide 
adequate export quotas. 

In order to implement this program, al! 
destinations were reclassified into two new 
country groups designated as group “R” 
and group “O.” Group R included all of the 
countries of continental Europe, the British 
Isles, Iceland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., all 
Asiatic possessions of the U.S.S.R. and 
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Turkey, Portugal, including the Azores and 
Madeira, Tangier, Spain and all of Spain's 
colonial possessions and the Mediterranean 
islands. 


CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN NO. 440 
(Multiple License Procedure) 


Supplementing Current Export Bulletin 
No. 434, the Office of International Trade 
issued Current Export Bulletin No. 440, 
dated Feb. 12, 1948, announcing a simpli- 
fied procedure for the exportation to des- 
tinations in Group R of commodities not 
included on the Positive List. 

Under this procedure a single license docu- 
ment—a multiple consignee (MCL) export 
license was issued to an exporter who held 
firm orders from two or more consignees 
in a single Group R destination covering 
the same commodity not included on the 
Positive List. 

This was done to reduce the detail work 
of exporters and the OIT in license appli- 
cation filing, but the information of price 
and evidence of accepted firm orders re- 
quired under the price criteria provisions of 
Current Export Bulletins No. 431 and 434 
still was required. 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


War Food Order 63, providing for food 
import controls, is the only federal regula- 
tion remaining in effect. 

Remnants of the war agencies were con- 
solidated in December, 1946, in a new or- 
ganization called Office of Temporary Con- 
trols, which was charged with winding up 
the affairs of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. 4 

With the formation of the new agency, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization was 
discontinued. The Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, which had statutory 
life until June 30, 1947, was consolidated 
with the new agency. The office of con- 
tract settlement was transferred to the 
Treasury Department. 

On April 23, 1947, an executive order to 
be effective June 1, 1947, wiped out the 
OPA, the CPA and the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls. Litigation arising out of 
OPA regulations which had been terminated 
was transferred to the Department of 
Justice. 


Second Decontrol Act of 1947—Passage 
July 11, 1947, of the Second Decontrol Act 
of 1947 continued certain import, export 
and allocation controls to Feb. 29, 1948, 
later extended to May 31, 1948. The act 
provides authority for the exercise of dis- 
tribution and use controls over various 
products; import controls over fats and 
oils, rice and rice products and nitrogenous 
fertilizer; and priorities assistance for the 
prompt export of any material when this is 
clearly advantageous to the national in- 
terest. 

Rice Ceilings Terminated—Price control 
over rice, transferred by executive order 
from the Office of Price Administration to 
the Secretary of Agriculture as of May 4, 
1947, was delegated to the sugar rationing 
administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, effective May 9, 1947, and all price 
restrictions on rice were terminated June 
30, 1947. 

Sugar Controls—The Sugar Oontrol Ex- 
tension Act of 1947, passed March 31, 1947, 
continuing some of the controls of the 
Second War Powers Act, provided for ex- 
tension of controls on sugar and molasses 
until expiration of the Act Oct. 31, 1947. 
All existing regulations governing sugar 
rationing, allocation and price and import 
control were continued in effect until modi- 
fied or rescinded by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who was authorized to carry on 
the responsibilities in this connection pre- 
viously vested in the administrator of OPA. 
Sugar rationing books were kept in use and 
a sugar rationing administration within the 
Department of Agriculture was established. 

Sugar rationing to household consumers 
and institutional users (hotels, restaurants, 
ete.) was discontinued as of June 12, 1947, 
but price control of sugar and most sugar 
syrups, together with industrial sugar ra- 
tioning and inventory controls on whole- 
salers and retailers was not affected. 

Termination of ration controls on indus- 
trial sugar was effected July 28, 1947, but 
sugar inventory controls remained until 
Aug. 30, 1947, while authority for price 
ceilings did not expire until Oct. 31, 1947. 

The Sugar Act of 1948, effective from 
Jan. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1952, requires the 
secretary of agriculture to establish annual 
quotas for domestic cane and beet sugars 
and for Hawaii, the Philippines, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico. The deter- 
mination is based on a consumption of sugar 
amounting to 7,431,000 short tons, raw 
value, for the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 
1947, the statutory base period. In addition 
allowances have been made in the amounts 
of 60,000 short tons for deficiency in in- 
ventories and of 319,000 short tons for 
changes in population and in demand con- 
ditions. 

Price Support Measures—Prices of ‘‘basic”’ 
commodities—corn, wheat, rice, tobacco and 
peanuts—are supported through mandatory 
loans at 90% of the parity price for the com 
modity as of the beginning of the market 
ing year. Under the law, these rates will be 
maintained through Dec. 31, 1948. 

With respect to wheat, a price support 
program for the 1947 crop was announced 
on June 30, 1947, at a national average 
of $1.83 bu. to farmers, which is 90% 
of the parity on June 15, 1947, which was 
$2.03. Both loans and purchase agreements 
were made available by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. on that basis through Dec. 
31, 1947. As of that date, loans had been 
completed on 29,623,373 bu. of wheat. 

The 1947 loan rates at selected terminals 
were as follows: No. 1 hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City, $2.03; at Omaha, $2.03; at 
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Galveston, $2.11; at Chicago, $2.08; at St. 
Louis, $2.08; No. 1 soft white or western 
white at Portland, $1.98; No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring at Minneapolis, $2.05; No. 1 
red winter at Chicago, $2.08; at St. Louis, 
$2.08; at Philadelphia, $2.19; at Baltimore, 
$2.19; at Louisville, $2.10. 





FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Food Research Institute was estab- 
lished at Stanford University in 1921, joint- 
ly by the trustees of Stanford University 
and the Carnegie Corp. of New York. 

The institute is organized primarily for 
research. Although its status is that of 
a department in Stanford University, it 
offers féw courses of instructions and rec- 
ommends no students for undergraduate 
degrees, but concentrates instructional ef- 
forts particularly on research guidance of 
students seeking advanced degrees. Its 
active staff exercises full control over 
choice of research projects and over sub- 
stance and form of publications. 

The foundation of the Food Research 
Institute was a direct outcome of war ex- 
perience. The war of 1914-18 forced upon 
nations the necessity of intensive studies 
of food production and distribution, mass 
nutrition and international trade in food- 
stuffs, as pressing national and internation- 
al problems. Vast funds of information 
were assembled for the first time. The 


founders of the institute were convinced 
that co-ordinated intensive study of food 
problems, in their economic as well as 
their scientific aspects, was no less im- 
portant in peace than in war, and that 
competent researches would materially fa- 
cilitate dealing with these problems and 
would help to lay a foundation for the 
determination of sound policies in respect 
to food. These hopes and expectations 
have been realized in a remarkable de- 
gree. World War II found the nation and 
the world far better equipped to deal 
with the pressing problems of food supply 
and distribution; and to this outcome two 
decades of the institute’s work contributed 
significantly. The publications of the Food 
Research Institute were standard works of 
reference in governmental organizations. 

Financial support is at present derived 
jointly from endowment granted by Car- 
negie Corp. to Stanford University in con- 
tinuing support of the institute, from uni- 
versity appropriations, and from short-term 
grants provided by foundations and other 
private organizations. Grants from founda- 
tions and industry are accepted only on 
agreement that full publicity be accorded 
to research findings. 

The general objective of the Food Re- 
search Institute is to promote understand- 
ing of food production, distribution and 
consumption. International aspects of com- 
modity problems are emphasized in the 
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conviction that the behavior of most major 
foodstuffs within the nation cannot be fully 
understood except in their world frame- 
work. 

In September, 1946, the institute received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation a five-year 
grant of funds totaling $300,000 to be de- 
voted to preparation of an International 
History of Food and Agriculture in World 
War II. Plans contemplate the eventual 
publication of some 21 volumes, tentatively 
titled as follows: International Commodity 
Studies, Studies in International Organiza- 
tion and Control and Studies in National 
and Regional Food Management. 

The institute’s published products have 
appeared chiefly in three forms: (1) books, 
for the most part published by the in- 
stitute itself; (2) briefer but substantial 
monographs, mostly published in the in- 
stitute’s periodical Wheat Studies; but more 
recently also in a series of ‘‘War-Peace 
Pamphlets”; and (3) still briefer papers 
published in professional and trade journals. 

For 20 years Wheat Studies was the 
channel of publication for a substantial 
portion of the work of the institute. With 
wheat as the common focus, these studies 
reach over a wide range of economic, sta- 
tistical, historical and geographic subjects. 
Wheat Studies was discontinued in 1944 but 
certain features formerly appearing in it 
are now being carried forward in book 
and pamphlet forms. 





HIGH SPEED... 
COUNTS IN SIFTING TOO 





High speed, an important design 
factor in modern aviation also plays 
a head role in sifting. Major advan- 
tages — such as small installation 
space, low power requirements, and 
a greater capacity per square foot of 
screening surface — are all found in 
Niagara High Speed Sifters. More- 
over: these sifters are carefully de- 


signed to meet rigid sanitary speci- 


fications and all ledges, 
crevices, etc. where in- 
festation could breed 
have been eliminated. 

All of these features 
are available on a large 
variety of models that 
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come with bolting surfaces ranging 
from 5 to 500 square feet and produce 
up to 36 separations, per machine. 
However regardless of size, into each 
modelis putall the skill ofRichmond’s 
eighty-five years’ experience, backed 
by thousands of installations. 

For more details on modern high 
speed sifting get in touch with 
Richmond today. There’s no obliga- 


tion and they will be 
glad to answer your 
questions as well as 
study any phase of your 
separation problems 
in the range of 1 to 250 
mesh per lineal inch. 
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TRADEMARKS 


Federal flour brand registration is con- 
trolled by the U.S. Trademark Act of 1946, 
generally known as the Lanham Act, which 
became effective July 5, 1947. Final rules 
and regulations governing registrations 
have not been established, pending adjudica- 
tion in test cases, but registrations are be- 
ing accepted by the Patent Office. The 
terms of fhe Lanham Act were reviewed 
in the 1947 edition of the Almanack. Sec- 
tion 45 contains the following definitions: 


“Trade-mark” includes any word, name, 
symbol or device, or any combination there- 
of, adopted and used by a manufacturer or 
merchant to identify his goods and dis- 
tinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others. 

“Service mark’ means a mark used in 
the sale or advertising of services to iden- 
tify the services of one person and dis- 
tinguish them from the services of others 
and includes without limitation the marks, 
names, symbols, titles, designations, slo- 
gans, character names, and distinctive fea- 
tures of radio or other advertising used 
in commerce. In this connection it should 
be noted that there is no requirement that 
the service mark actually be borne by 
the goods in commerce. Therefore, the 
service mark might be used locally while 
the services are rendered in commerce. 
The display of such a service mark in 
advertising services entitles the mark to 
registration. Examples of such service 
marks are those used by trust companies, 
savings banks, national banks, insurance 
companies, dry cleaners, laundries, names 
of characters used in radio advertising, 
and trade slogans and symbols. Under 
the new act, registrations of such service 
marks can be had and they are protected 
in substantially the same manner as trade- 
marks—even though they are not actually 
borne by the goods. However, protection 
is denied such service marks when they 
are used falsely to represent that the 
owner makes or sells the goods on which 
the mark is used. 

“Collective mark’ means a_ trade-mark 
or service mark used by members of a co- 
operative, an association or other collec- 
tive group or organization, and includes 
marks used to indicate membership in a 
union, an association, or other organiza- 
tion. These marks may be registered by 
persons exercising legitimate control over 
the use of the collective mark—even though 
not possessing an industrial or commercial 
establishment. When registered, they are 
entitled to protection like trade-marks ex- 
cept when used falsely to represent that 
the owner or a user thereof makes or sells 
the goods or performs the services in con- 
nection with which such mark is used. 

“Certification mark’ means a mark used 
upon or in connection with the products 
or service mark used by members of a co- 
than the owner of the mark” to certify 
regional or other origin, material, mode 
of manufacture, quality, accuracy or other 
characteristics in such goods or services, or 
that the work or labor on the goods or 
services is performed by members of a 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











union or other organization. These reg- 
istrable marks are protected in the same 
Manner as trade-marks if the owner of 
the registration exercises legitimate control 
over the use of the mark—even though not 
possessing an industrial or commercial es- 
tablishment. However, if such a certifica- 
tion mark is used falsely to represent 
that the owner, or a user thereof, makes 
or sells the goods or performs the services 
in connection with which the mark is 
used, then protection is denied. Such a 
certification mark is subject to cancellation 
if the registrant does not control, or is not 
able legitimately to exercise control over, 
the use of the mark; and such a cer- 
tification mark is subject to a cancella- 
tion proceeding if the owner itself engages 
in the production or marketing of any 
goods or services to which the mark is 
applied, or if the owner permits the use 
of the mark other than as a certification 
mark, or if the owner discriminately re- 
fuses to certify the goods and services of 
any person who maintains the standards 
or conditions which such mark certifies. 





UNITED KINGDOM FOOD IMPORTS 

United Kingdom food imports, reported 
by the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, from official government records (in 


tons): 
Rice, Other 
other Maize & animal 
Wheat & grains& maize feeding- 
flour pulses meal stuffs 
1947... 5,089,000 75,835 517,858 512,058 
1946... 3,927,000 75,255 161,317 115,932 
1945... 4,307,000 92,300 648,700 199,730 
1944... 3,923,000 113,000 164,000 97,967 
1943... 3,975,000 258,000 66,000 12,000 
1942... 3,864,000 164,000 135,000 74,000 
1941... 6,099,000 514,000 702,000 325,000 
1940... 6,331,000 1,095,000 2,192,000 1,058,000 

Av'ge— 


1934-38 5,451,000 1,524,000 3,395,000 1,719,000 





United Kingdom Wheat and Flour Imports* 

Total imports of wheat and flour into the 
United Kingdom, reported by the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller, by fiscal 
years ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 


Calendar Total as 

Years Wheat, bus Flour, bbls wheat, bus 
Aer 153,776 8,621 192,570 
1946...... 126,672 7,214 169,135 
1946...... 132,537 6,204 160,455 
1944...... 105,728 9,047 146,439 
1943...... 121,368 8,201 158,272 
1942...... 130,176 4,265 149,368 
1941...... 201,326 8,090 238,241 
1940...... 214,816 6,698 244,607 
1939...... 198,016 4,190 216,871 
1938...... 189,702 4,387 209,443 
1937. ..... 186,536 4,709 207,726 
WSBS cece 191,496 6,062 214,275 
oo Ber 186,920 4,659 207,886 
2986. cccce 199,640 6,131 227,230 
1933...... 202,504 5,242 226,093 
BOSS... cee 224,672 5,698 250,313 
1939 ...00% 214,520 6,378 243,221 
BORG. cccce 187,070 6,530 216,455 
BOBS. ccces 194,774 4,968 217,132 
Ca 196,048 5,668 221,554 
| Bee 199,402 6,445 228,404 
BOSE... cece 187,418 6,722 213,168 
1926...... 194,448 6,235 222,507 
ee 207,678 5,734 233,481 
1928...... 183,538 5,779 209,543 
1932...... 173,827 8,792 213,390 
1931...... 164,000 8,271 201,220 
1920...... 190,309 5,948 217,075 
1919...... 130,650 10,637 178,516 
1918...... 128,000 14,560 193,500 
3) Bee 148,000 7,400 181,000 
1916... cee 189,904 5,668 + 215,412 
1915...... 184,335 6,055 211,583 
1914...... 188,420 6,370 217,089 
C.F 210,627 6,376 239,317 
|) | Ps 188,798 5,700 214,450 


*Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 
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United Kingdom Grain Imports* 
Imports of grain into the United King- 
dom, reported by the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, by fiscal years ended 
Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1947... 153,776 13,431 11,670 
1946... 126,672 6,188 4,960 
1945... 132,537 20,422 7,312 
1944... 105,728 4,682 osee 
1943... 121,368 2,614 eee 
1942. 130,176 5,314 cece 
1941... 201,336 27,111 7 
1940... 214,816 83,751 5,720 
1939. 198,016 93,749 5,140 
1938. 189,702 115,162 6,513 
1937. 186,536 149,040 5,897 
1936... 191,496 136,020 9,720 
1936. 186,920 117,549 10,719 
1934. 199,640 112,700 15,606 


Barley 
2,573 
6,648 
4,888 
2,986 

21,325 
32,058 
46,375 
40,376 
43,998 
29,456 
41,472 


*Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 





Average Native Wheat Price in England 

Average yearly prices for wheat in Eng- 
land, reported by the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, per quarter of 480 lbs 





and per bushel of 60 Ibs: 
Perqr Per bu Perqr Per bu 
£ead &- 6 @ 
1947. 3 11 9 $2.15% 1923. 2 2 4 1.27 
1946. 3 3 3 1.90 1922. 2 7 9 1.43% 
1945. 3 1 3 1.85 1921. 3 11 11 $2.15% 
1944. 3 4 3 1.92% 1920. 4 0 9 2.42% 
1943. 310 0 2.7%0 1919. 312 11 2.18% 
1942. 3 8 3 2.04% 1918. 312 9 2.18% 
1941. 3 210 1.88% 1917. 616 8 2.30 
1940. 2 3 4 1.30 1916. 218 3 1.74% 
1939. 1 1 8 0.65 1915. 213 0 1.59 
1938. 1 9 3 0.87% 1914. 115 1 1.05% 
1937. 2 0 2 1.20% 1913. 111 8 0.95 
1936. 111 1 0.93% 1912. 114 9 1.03% 
1935. 1 2 & 0.67% #1911. 111 9 0.95% 
1934. 1 0 8 0.62 1910. 111 8 0.95 
1933. 1 211 0.68% 1909. 11611 1.10% 
1932. 1 5&5 4 0.76 1908. 112 2 0.96% 
1931. 1 4 6 0.73% 1907. 110 7 0.90% 
1930. 114 4 1.03 1906. 1 8 4 0.85 
1929. 2 2 6 1.27% 1905. 1 9 9 0.89% 
1928. 2 3 2.1.29% 1904. 1 8 4 0.85 
1927. 2 9 4 1.48 1903. 1 6 9 0.80% 
1926. 213 3 1.60 1902. 1 8 1 0.84% 
1925. 212 4 1.57 1901. 1 610 0.80% 
1924. 2 9 6&6 1.48% 1900. 1 611 0.80% 
France, 1947, Grain Imports 
Grain imports into France, reported by 
the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, from official returns, in bushels (60 
Ib.), 000’'s omitted: 
Hard Soft 
wht. wht. Rye Corn Oats 
Canada 324 184 rr 155 
OU. Gy .svsdo~ 945 7,456 3,424 12,339 Sees 
Argentina ...... 382 401 5,314 2,089 
Brasil 22.00 cece cece 2,278 « seve 
Chili eats one 144 
Other 
countries . 62 1,264 398 874 1,278 
Totals 1,332 10,618 1,630 19,704 3,644 





Northern Ireland Imports of Grain and 
Grain Products 


Imports by Northern 
the London office of The 
er, from official records: 
Wheat 
Wheat flour 
bu. sacks* 
Oo ere 6,721,816 233,985 
1946 4,915,407 179,875 
*Sacks of 280 Ib. tTons of 2,24 
Corn and Oat Products 
Corn 
Corn products Oats 
1947.... 62,262 1,798 31,582 
1946.... 20,598 1,419 45,025 


Ireland, reported by 
Northwestern Mill- 


Feeding- 
stuffs 
tonst 
164,841 
169,646 

0 Ib. 


Oat 
products 
3,826 


4,438 
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JOUNCIL ON FOODS AND NUTRITION 

In 1929 it became apparent to the board 
of trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation that an authoritative body was 
needed to evaluate nutritional claims in 
food advertising and encourage the de- 
velopment of foods of greater nutritional 
merit. From 1929 until 1931, a subcom- 
mittee of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry functioned in this field. This was 
followed by an independent Committee on 
Foods which in 1936 became the Council on 
Foods and is now known as the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition. 

The scope of the council has been broad- 
ened by rapid advances in the science of 
nutrition but its purpose remains unaltered. 
Emphasis is now given, in its food accept- 
ance program, to special purpose foods. A 
few general purpose foods such as vita- 
min D milk and iodized salt are also con- 
sidered for acceptance and others may 
be added as the need for education con- 
cerning their use becomes apparent. 

Rules and regulations have been gradu- 
ally developed to better influence and 
evaluate the quality, labeling and adver- 
tising cf foods, 

Council acceptance of a food indicates 
that the food product is as represented 
and that its label and the nutritional claims 
made for it are consistent with established 
knowledge or the best authoritative opinion. 

But food acceptance represents only a 
part of the council’s work. Its nutrition 
education program includes the assembling 
of pertinent information dealing with ad- 
vances in the science of foods and nutri- 
tion and its presentation to the profession. 
The council aims to keep the profession 
informed of the merits and demerits of 
foods and does not hesitate to publish 
reports both favorable and unfavorable 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. 

The council’s officers state that they have 
had splendid cooperation from industry. 
They hope that through such effort estab- 
lished knowledge can be applied to the 
food industry in an ever increasing degree 
for the welfare of the public and the en- 
tire food trade. 





DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


The baking school of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
was established in 1915. The institute itself 
was founded in December; 1914, with an 
endowment that ultimately amounted to $5,- 
000,000, by William Hood Dunwoody, Min- 
neapolis flour miller and philanthropist. 

Courses are offered to students in both 
day and evening classes, including classes 
in bread and rolls, cakes and pastries, but- 
ter cream icing, commercial cooking, ex- 
perimental bread baking, baking and mill- 


ing chemistry, experimental cakes and 
pastries and cake ornamenting and decorat- 
ing. 


Adrian J. Vander Voort has been head 
of the baking school since 1934. For three 
years prior to assuming that position he 
was in charge of the cake and pastry 
department of the school. 

Former heads of the baking school in- 
clude: John Summers, Peter Pirrie, Charles 
Ferrari, A. F. Gerhard and Roland Davis. 

On the 1948 teaching staff of the school 


are: Rudolph Harder, cake instructor; Ed- 
ward Harding, bread _ instructor; ernest 
Johnson, experimental bread instructor; 
William Thorn, experimental cake instruc 


tor, and Sherman Casselton, cake and pastry 
decorating instructor. 
Day school enrollment as of March, 1948, 


totaled 101, while evening school enroll- 
ment was 88. Enrollment of veterans of the 
armed services under the “GI Bill of 
Rights” totaled 80% of the day school stu- 
dents. More than 600 persons were included 
on the list of prospective students waiting 


to enter the school. 












Cable 
Address: 
“MIDNET” 


We Offer Aggressive, 


Experienced Service 


in Sale of Clears 


and Export Flour. 


Call Us. We Can Help You 


e FLOUR DEPARTMENT 


1o-Continent Grain Co. 


1055 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
WAYNE FORCADE, Vice President 


JOHN STARK, President 
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Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 
could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 


Special studies in wheat varieties and soil fertility, shining laboratories and 








gleaming ovens, and all the facilities of modern . technology are now employed in the 





control of 











the purity and condition of the grain before it ever meets the break rolls. 


And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness and purity of the finished flour for bakers use. 


So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 


; expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
\ which the baker places such confidence today. 
\ There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 


‘ from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 
\ COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
exclusively. The choice is yours. 








NORTHWESTERN SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD SPECIAL PURPOSE 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS SOFT FLOURS 


of? 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


72 


FLOUR MILLING IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM 


The flour milling industry of the U. K. is 
comprised of about 400 mills, of which sev- 
eral are owned by o other of five 
tmportant groups, namely, Ranks, Ltd, 
Spillers, Ltd., Hovis, Ltd., Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (England) and the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholcsale Society. Some 
of the large independent millers also operate 
two or more mills. 

The total milling capacity of the country 
is around 100,000 tons per week, for in spite 
of some of the large plants being destroyed 
during the war several of the mills, closed 
down by the Millers Mutual Assn., as re- 
dundant before the war, were recommis- 
sioned and their total capacity helped to 
maintain the lost output of the destroyed 
plants. This also was made possible by the 
high extraction rate of 85 to 90% instead 
of the prewar 70%. The present extraction 
rate is 85% and the mills are permitted to 
manufacture one grade of flour only, known 
as “national” flour. 

The sackage capacity of the individual 
mills is always regarded as confidential and 
is never divulged to competitors or for 
publication. The Ministry of Food, under 
whose controi the mills now operate, also 
requires this rule to be maintained strictly. 


British Flour Mills Destroyed by Enemy 
Action (1940-1944) 

G. W. Chitty & Co., Ltd.—Dover (shelling). 

J. W. French & Co., Ltd.—Bow. 

Paul Bros., Ltd.—Homepride Mill, 
head. 

Joseph Rank, Ltd.—Premier Mills, London; 
*Solent Mills, Southampton; Clarence 
Mills, Hull. 

Reckitt & Colman, Ltd.—Norwich. 

Samuel Smith (Sheffield), Ltd.—Sheffield. 

Spillers, Ltd.— Millennium Mills, London; 
Swan Mills, Hull. 

John Thompson & Sons, Ltd.—Belfast. 

W. H. Yeatman & Sons, Ltd.—Poole. 
*The Solent Mills are in course of being 

rebuilt. 


Birken- 





Finland Imports of Wheat and Rye 


Grain imports into Finland, reported by 
the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, from official records for the cal- 
endar years 1945, 1946 and 1947, in tons 
of 2,000 lb.: 

Wheat Rye 
Beet strccaccasaceses (ienuas | chee 
. SPPPPTTTEry TT ere 96,419 156,129 
LOGS. ccccesccccesece 69,726 149,863 





United Kingdom Bread Subsidy 


Since March 30, 1947, the subsidy paid 
to bakers in England and Wales on bread 
flour is 6s 3d ($1.25) per 280 lb.; in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, 6s 0d ($1.20). The 
subsidy can be claimed only for bread flour 
and when bread is sold at not more than 
the maximum price fixed by order. 
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UNITED KIN@DOM WHEAT ACREAGE 
PRODUCTION AND YIELD 

Total area under grain crops in England 
and Wales in 1943 d 1944 was greater 
than at any time sigce agricultural sta- 
tistics were tabled. The maximum wartime 
acreage in wheat was the highest since 
1874, in barley since 1901, in oats since 
1919. The maximum wheat acreage was 
reached in the crisis year of 1943, viz: 
3,461,000 acres. Official returns of acreage 
and production of wheat in the U. K., re- 
ported by the London office of The Nortn- 
western Miller (000’s omitted): 


Yields per 
Area Crops acre 
Year— acres bu. bu. 
SPs 2,163 62,179 28.8 
BOGO. coccceves 2,066 68,696 33.3 
2946. occcccece 2,365 81.950 34.8 
BOOS. ccvocccces 3,230 118,160 36.6 
ROSE. cv-cccces + 3,461 129,680 37.4 
1942...... ° 2,616 96.480 38.3 
Pere 2,265 75,840 33.6 
BOO. cc cdccces 1,809 61,680 34.1 
BOSD. cccccccce 1,766 61,840 35.0 
Average 
1934-1938..... 1,861 64,160 34.6 





CONSUMPTION OF BREAD IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Previous to the war, bread provided about 
20% or one fifth of the daily diet in the 
U. K. During the war years and since, 
owing to restriction by rationing of vari- 
ous staple foodstuffs, the consumption of 
bread has increased to about 33% or one 
third of the total diet. 





NETHERLANDS FLOUR IMPORTATION 
Up to 1931 wheat and flour imports into 
Holland consisted of about 75% grain and 
25% flour. Under free trading the Nether- 
lands consumers preferred 25% imported 
flour and 75% home milled. In 1931 the 
government introduced a mixing-in law 
which reduced the possibilities for import 
flour. However, this Wheat Law of 1931 is 
no longer in force and the importation of 
flour is now only governed by the amount 
of allocations granted. At present the gov- 
ernment is the sole buyer, but it acts 
through its advisers and chief flour buy- 
ers, J. P. Meurs and Th. C. Verkley. 
Methods of Purchase—The import flour 
business. is conducted through an organ- 
ization known as the “Importbloembureau” 
(Flour Import Bureau), or IBB, of which 
all the importers are members. This organ- 
ization was formed immediately after World 
War II to protect the interests of the flour 
importers and to maintain close contact 
with the government in all matters per- 
taining to the importation and distribution 
of flour, and through it the import flour 
business is conducted under the control of 
the government. The officers of the Import- 
bloembureau are: J. P. Meurs, Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co.'s Handelmaatschappij N. V., 








fine beltings. 


EXPERIENCE 


UNDERSTANDING 


Leading millers have found these two factors of prime 
importance in selecting GLOBE WOVEN COTTON 
BELTING products. Years of interested service to the 
milling industry — continual study of millers needs in 


practical usage—have made GLOBE a leading name in 


and 





We'd like to discuss 
your needs. We think 


information on any or 
all of these products. 





GLOBE SOLID WOVEN WHITE 
COTTON BELTING 


GLOBE WET GRAIN BRAND 


you'll find experienced, aan ‘anit TEX SIEVE 
intelligent interest. LINING nae 

GLOBE SIFTER OR CLEANER 
Write for samples and BRUSHES 


GLOBE ENDLESS WOVEN BELTS 
—for ROLLER MILL FEEDER 
DRIVES 








Main Office: 
1396-98 Clinton St., 
BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 





GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO. 


Branch Stock: 
9 S. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Amsterdam; Th. C. Verkley, Grippeling & 
Verkley, N. V., Amsterdam; J. B. Schudde- 
boom, N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam; K. Heslen- 
feld, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam; J. 
L. van Walbeek, Jas & van Walbeek, Rotter- 
dam; P. C. Donszelmann, Donszelmann & 
Co.’s Graan & Graanproducten Mij., Rotter- 
dom. The offices of the Importbioembureav 
are at Prins Hendrikkade 20-21, Amsterdain. 

When the government is in the market, 
usually at monthly periods, it asks for offers 
from members of the Importbloembureau, 
who cable out to their mill connections. 
When offers are received they are submittea 
through the Importbloembureau to the gov- 
ernment officials, with whom rests the 
final decision. 

Terms of Shipment— These are on a 
cost and freight basis Rotterdam/Amster- 
dam. Payment is made in New York 
by the Chase National Bank through credits 
opened by the Netherlands government, 
in United States currency against full set 
of “on board” bills of lading and commer- 
cial invoices. Freight must be deducted 
from invoice and is paid in Holland. 

ity—In general only hard wheat flour, 
80% extraction, with an ash content of .65 
to .70% on a 14% moisture basis, pro- 
tein about 10 to 11%, is required in jute 
bags of 60 kilos (110 lbs). Purchases are 
also sometimes made of soft flour and hard 
spring wheat flour for special purposes. 

Terms of Purchase—It has been agreed 
that all purchases be made under the terms 
and rules of the Flour Contract of the 
London Flour Trade Association (Canadi- 
an and United states of America Flour 
Contract), and that arbitration, if any, be 
inp London. 

Insurance—To be covered by buyers from 
mill to port of destination, but the ex- 
porting mill has to tender every shipment 
by cablegram, stating port of shipment, 
name of steamer and quantity shipped. 

Brands—Flour is sold by brand in Hol- 
land and preference is given to the offers 
of those mills which have been repre- 
sented in Holland for many years and 
whose brands are well introduced and are 
of uniform quality, known to consumers. 

Distribution of Flour—This is made 
through the Importbloembureau by the im- 
porters, who received allocations of flour 
for distribution among their baker cus- 
tomers, but the allocations are not con- 
fined to specific brands. 

Flour Importers Asen.—The Flour Im- 
porters Association for the Netherlands was 
liquidated by the Germans during the occu- 
pation (as were all private associations 
which were not working in the interests of 
the Germans), but the importers are now 
on the point of reinstating this association. 
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Flour Extraction Rates 


Flour extraction rates in effect in speci- 
fied importing countries in 1947, as report- 
ed by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations: 

(Pounds of flour from 100 lb. of grain) 





Wheat Rye 
Europe— 
MED 6 0.6¢avin6s sd an bdgas 90 90 
,\.xhea¥ame ahaa’ deo 85 = 
BOE: ws cpcéashbehetne 90 90 
Czechoslovakia .......... 85 85 
Denmark 80 98 
Finland 80 95 
France 82 82 
Germany 95 95 
BOGRNE | Si sccasgcdeveccices 85 85 
Sg oe, LTE EE 85 + 
SE xi eseewons thee ees 68s 85 80 
Netherlands ............-. 85 80 
PT: ‘einvabboekecire us 83 83 
EE . en tbedehs ane beues *96 90 
PUNE . walcas aectbdcane 90 90 
SEE Ee 82 98 
Switzerland ............. 90 75 
United Kingdom ........ 85 
South America— 
MEE Wo ee cast nde vbecess 75 60 
GE. dneacs sacesccnscees 75 as 
Asia— 
CRIM cv ccivescdiseapiccse 85 ee 
BOUtR MOTOR csccccvccdcs 90 96.5 
MEE CEET TPE LIPET le +92 t92 
Ryukyu Islands ......... 85 ee 
Africa— 
BIBOTIR a ccvisess ese veees 88 
BONO iki cc cbectoveses 86 
.. .. SEPT at ricyee ee 90 e 
Union of South Africa... 96 +80 


*80 for small proportion. 
plies. tSome at 65. 


tImported sup- 





U. S. Per Capita Flour Consumption 

Civilian per capita consumption of flour 
as computed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


in pounds: 

Calendar Flour, Calendar Flour, 
year— lb year— lb. 
Seer ee SESGD BOGS. oc sicdcccs 155.7 
BOGS: so evccses BBB.6 20GB. oc cccsece 152.2 
LET Eee 260.7 2960. .ccccovss 147.4 
os EEE 163.2 1039. ...ccssecs 151.4 
en as 163.7 1938... .ccccses 153.4 

5-yr. averages 5-yr. averages 
1935-39..... 153.1 1920-24..... 179.2 
1930-34..... 158.4 1915-19..... 192.7 
1925-29..... 175.4 1910-14..... 208.8 


*Equal to 3.36 bu. wheat. 














EUROPEAN FLOUR MILL CAPACITY 

The flour milling capacity of Europe as 
shown in the following table covers the 
more important mills in each country where 
figures are available. It would be impossible 
to estimate the total milling capacity of 
each country, particularly the more back- 
ward countries, because of the large number 
of very small mills, many of them with 
lp.) per hour ca- 


less than one sack (28 





pacity. For certain countries no milling 
capacity figures are available. 
Est. daily 
No. of cap., sacks 
mils (100 Ib.) 
BelBiwM wacvcccccese 118 103,752 
Bulgaria .......+-+. 400 56,358 
Czechoslovakia .... 837 202,888 
Denmark ........+. a 
658,560 
71,496 
67,728 
95,688 
INGEWOS cecccctsesss 6 oe0 42,777 
POCCMBRR ac cvecccee 110 72,024 
Rumania ........+. 314 138,276 
GROOM . gaccdercdeces 750 34,056 
U. K. (ine. Bire)... 400 475,776 
Yugoslavia ........ 900 120,960 
Austrajia .......... 200 *340 
New Zealand ...... 50 *25 
Palestine .........+. 50 *28 
South Africa ...... 75 *115 
SOU. 6 o6:664504000%% 25 *15 
*Estimated total capacity in tons (2,240 


Ib.) per hour. 

Figures not available for Finland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and U. 8. 3. R. 





CANADIAN BREAD OONTROLS 


Canada’s wartime restrictions governing 
the sale and manufacture of bread, such 
as limitations of loaf size and the return 
of unsold bakery products to manufactur- 
ers were removed on Sept. 15, 1947, by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Because 
of paper shortages bakers still are limited 
to buff colored paper for wiapping their 
bread. 

“Canada-Approved” Flour and Bread 

In regard to vitamins in bread there has 
been no change in public policy since the 
present program for nutritional improve- 
ment went into effect. The plan is limited 
to the use of natural vitamins. Under 
“Order in Council” provision was made 
Jan. 22, 1942, for the production of vitamin 
flour and bread which would be known and 
sold under the label “Canada-Approved.” 
The order, effective April 1, 1942, provided 
for two types of flour—white flour, con- 
taining per pound not less than 400 inter- 
national units of vitamin B,, the other a 
whole wheat grade. It limits the vitamins 
of Canada-Approved flour to those of the 
wheat berry. The order also provides that 
vitamin B white bread (Canada-Approved) 
shall be bread baked solely from a dough 
in which this is the only flour used and 
shall contain per pound not less than 220 
international units of vitamin B,;. Produc- 
tion of Canada-Approved bread was not 
made compulsory. 


American Feed Control Officials 
Shortly after Maine in 1898 enacted the 
first feed law, other states, including New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Mary- 
land, followed. With varying legislation 
came the confusion of diversified labeling 

requirements and enforcement policies. 
After formation of the American Feed 


Manufacturers Assn., Inc., in 1909, feed 
control officials realized they, too, must 
organize and act as a unified body and 
check the spreading confusion. According- 
ly a temporary organization was _ estab- 


lished in September, 1909, at the request 
of the feed manufacturers ‘to meet the 
greatest demands of the manufacturer and 
consumer.”’ Early problems studied includ- 
ed attempts to standardize existing feed 
laws and regulations and those to follow. 

A permanent association, representing 16 
states, emerged on Jan. 26, 1910. The orig- 
inal name finally became the ‘Association 
of American Feed Control Officials, Inc.,”’ 
as it is known today. Its growth is attested 
by the attendance of delegates from 41 
states, Canada, and the federal government 
at the 37th annual convention in October, 
1947. 

During its 37 years the association ha» 
enjoyed cordial relations with the indus 
try. Major speakers are exchanged at an 
nual meetings, and joint committees meet 
to consider mutual problems. In addition 
matters affecting the national feed pic 
ture are passed through appropriate fed 
eral agencies for suggestions. Thus the 
association works for satisfactory solution: 
of knotty questions. 

Purposes of the organization have neve! 
wavered. They can be summarized as: Con 
sumer protection, furthering a model fee 
bill, standardizing feedstuff definitions, sup 
plying label counsel to manufacturers an¢ 
suppression of unfair trade practices. 


It soon became evident that universa 
acceptance of a single feed law was im 
possible. Geographical differences, sectiona 
traditions and localized feeding requirement 
combined to defeat the project as a unit 
However, sections of the model bill are in 
corporated into many state laws. 


In standardizing ingredient definitions th 
association has found its greatest worttl 
As by-product feedstuff ingredients, vitami 
and mineral supplements and other special 
ized materials grew in number, a lack c 
definite component terminology could hav 
produced chaos. In all, 216 official and 3 
tentative definitions have been assembled. 

For combating unfair practices and pr 
tecting the consumer the association ha 
urged refusal to register products und< 
false and misleading designations. Federe 
aid in this respect is available when inter 
state commerce is involved. 

To give control officials effective work 
ing tools the association has accepted with 
out qualification analytical methods de 
veloped by the Association of Official Agri 
cultural Chemists. With permission of th« 
AOAC, selected procedures relating to feed 
stuffs appear in the association’s officia 
publication. 
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PMA GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED PURCHASES 










































































Purchases of grains, cereal products and feed by the Production and Marketing Ad- Bushel. 
ministration (formerly Office of Distribution and Food Distribution Administration) of the Kern 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, for the supply program, price support and other purposes, Volu 
for 1941 to 1947, inclusive, are shown in the following table: : Weig 

Cereal Foods, sacks 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 *1941 Teaco 
Flour, white ...... 849,700 211,111 1,065,534 81,906 78,141 3,752,400 50,568 Cable— 
Flour, white, Caicos 

enriched ...... 35,478,730 26,570,367 12,128,317 7,013,003 10,327,914 1,207,007 1,353,743 Grair 
Flour, rye .....--- 44,800 teen =BSTELD AS 444,158 197,680 ee Calciur 
Corn meal’........ 60,000 it 115,291 144,879 48,655 489,016 55 Califor 
Bulk Grains, bu. hens 

, ay, 

Ww nag Sanen? 274,165 111,846 21.887 4.403 772 101 Abbreviations—Cable Language .......- 44 Bakery— Gouna 
GoPk eel, GASTS | «ALSSB 18,881 1,858 as 227 16 ee See Lee Fe ee “ Canada 
PPP ree 24,025 2,985 sew aves teks pea ee iat Activity—Canadian Mills .......---.++- 28 Flour Contract se skseeten yee gteieede’ 48 Breas 
SEER: Sicpiks oa heu se 7,954 5,374 158 49 102 306 3 Fort Worth-Dallas Mills ........... 29 Ingredients, Supplies ............++. 16 Carr; 
Grain sorghums .. 5,936 seer see sone sees sees toes dit ME oo ofan. saw.es doee be 29 Baking Industry— Ceres 
rR 19 ened eeee ose éueé a'gke Sebo MMMM en oo eed ea ald 29 Census Reports, U. 8. .......0ssseees 47 Crops 
Milo, yellow ..... Peas sete 4,955 163 432 119 ae npg confi FR A a 29 Cost of Materials, U. S. ............ 47 ye 

Seulin: tate celia te Bi A Wage oti sie 28 Employees, U. 8. .......-..+0e0e0000 47 Bleve 
Dairy feeds, mixed 590 2,330 71,796 10,360 15,641 6,950 hee SMintighSOl Mle oo soc cc eae iv hent. 28 Employees’ Wages, U. S. 47 Eleve 
Barley ....-+eess- eee 35 12,611 14,100 11,580 eoee onee Mi ta Mill 28 istablishments, List of Larger, a | Flaxs 
Wheat bran ...... 66 714 91 2,495 2,040 699 350 2 peta i Mg pate CRN Ti. 28 Establishments, U. S., Number of..... 47 Flaxs 
Wheat mill run .. Sie 70 2,073 8,135 7,913 8,091 isos Montana MING ..-.-----+ssererrrrees = Expenditures, U. 8 Te ae Flour 
Wheat shorts bene esse 404 1,755 eee sen 300 Nebraska Mill8 .....+---+-++sseerers = Fk Cons ™ ti i ee ke ee Flour 
Wheat middlings . 54.9% cece sees 230 2,631 2,204 300 North Dakota Mills .....++++++++++5 28 die Rhee, coppers co UW. Be. vee eeseeees 47 Flour 
Alfalfa meal ...... eee 974 1,114 3,693 2,200 1,100 60 ateleMendil “MANA. <2 5. 55.450 304Kbia 0 28 I roducts, U. Bi Vale OF. bi6 66065 « 47 Flour 
Linseed meal .... Pre wees 200 2,148 2,007 375 200 Gittahewin MH osiccces veeseba esses 29 Promotional and Public Relations Flour 
Soybean meal .... eee 10 10,970 7,320 44 sees eeee cee a AMR a) SLO aay 29 PRGREORT 2 occ ces sivescecstnsobeswe 16 Flour 

*March 15 to Dec. 31, 1941. ee MR Se a Shr eae De 29 Baltimore—Elevators .............:06. 50 Flour 

. ‘ eas F BESS ee ore re 59 Flour 

eee 28  —-—- RECCUPTS oe eee ee eee eee cece eee eens 52 

suet Deas eM series SE IRM cecneetcota ween in 
CCC Wheat, Flour and Other Grain Stocks, Purchases, Exports, Inventories ee “ Mills peel: porta” fate Gs 29 Chamber of Commerce, Officers ..... 32 wea 

CCC wheat, flour and other grain stocks, purchases, exports and inventories, as reported ok Mills Ae es aa AP oka te) 28-29 Barbados—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 10 Flour 

by the Production and Marketing Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture: Wichita heptane 29 Barley—Contract Grades ............ 17-19 Flour 
Flour, grits, meal and . CE RE PE Se ee 59, 60, 62 Grain 

r Alabama—Crops a: - t P , Moor ~ 
—o Wheat, bu. related products, Ib. Alaska—Flour Imported From U. 36 Definitions, Feedingstuffs ........... 21 Srem 
Stocks, June 30, 1947 ..ccececcceeereerreceeee 18,556,237 501,724,565 5 Exports, Canada, Crop Years 33 yrain 
Purchases, July 1-Jan, 31 .....ceeeecceeeeeees 223,235,109 1,790,983,345 Albania—CropB «..-.+---eerserereceress = Baports, sana nit ies aiahaticld ag hate ws pea 
cmeapeterpeatetne os Duties on Flour and Grain .......++ _ pag SSID newer c were eee eenees train 

Cee ee yee mes re ere er ere 241,791,346 2,292,707,910 Albert Chouteau’s Mill of 1850 ........ 38 Exports, U. 8. ath needa bie x wp wheat sede 37 Grain 
Sales, July 1-Jan. 31 188,788,225 1,822,676,731 Alberta—Crope oo sec cccccccccccrvcccove 60 Exports, U. S., Lend Lease Grain 
Inventory adjustment —445,581 —2) 493,819 eM PLS a hg va badusvhe Cu heh 51 ea o. Se. ee Hay" 
Feb. 1, 1947 inventory 52,557,540 467,537,360 Alcohol—Corn, Used for ....--++eee005 46 Sutaeae rede onsumption - & pee ll 

— at = a fai: RAW OEE hes bi vciceesetinr i ee 16 un SS hy lca cael ad - Millfe 

Stocks, June 30, 1947 553,940 1,110,315 358 Rye, Used for ... sseecrectertedeess ” Mill Grindings | ale 63 mony onag 

Purchases, July 1-Jan. 5,452,249 13,775,002 3,571,914 Alfalfa Meal—Production ...........4+ 64 Focmercg Index Numbers of ........... 32 ees 
epetmemvansitite ae we ee ee eee ere ae 58, 59 De ob bec + Uw Fe he dba he end 6048 Ud 3 

RN, cain adhoc badsn see chUEEAD 9,211,934 6,006,189 14,885,317 3,572,272 Duties on Flour and Grain ......... 11 eee FAME was these yas ohan ads “+4 Oats, 
Sales, July 1-Jan. 31 ..cceeeeeee ne tee 9,045,670 4,876,007 13,960,469 3,537,000 Alimentary Pastes— Definitions and Suieasente > Oats, 
Inventory adjustment ......+seeeeeees —137,187 —19,021 —8,555 —358 Standards of Identity ............. 66-67 Weight Per Bushel 62 Rye, | 
Feb. 1, 1947, inventory ......sccccers: 9,077 1,111,161 916,293 34,914 Allied Trades of the Baking Industry.. 42 Belgium—Crops ........-...----...-- .67-89 Termi 

Allied Trades of the Baking Industry Duties on Flour and Grain ......... 9 ee 
RS Es, i Sit avans maenalhie de 43 RE.» sired a 66 oe nave ae ha Mie vie ae 6 72 arth 
American Bakers Foundation ENRICHMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND Pe Sats ge 9 le Sil I g9 Bleached Fiour—State Labeling Laws. 2-5 Whea' 

The American Bakers Foundation was Newfoundland’s enrichment standards for RIMRGAR. MOMBIY. .3\ oo'ees o4<toxedeoue 16 Benzoy! Peroxide—Flour Bleacn ...... 65 Whea 
established soon after World War I and flour, established in 1944, are still in effect ; ‘ MOD eee pM a A Rermuda—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 10 Whea‘ 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois and are being rigidly enforced. The stand- American—Association of Cereal Chem- Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers Associ- Whea: 
by leading bakers and allied tradesmen = ards of enrichment are as follows: ists ...... se eeeeseesewes seebecenes 40 ation Of AMeTCR .....0...5 505000 42 Wrap} 
who raised a fund of $315,000. pec ib _ Association of Cereal Chemists ...... 40 Biscuits (Also See Baking Industry) Canadia 

The foundation is a nonprofit organiza- Min. OM “1 PRES,” RAED <0 vhs 5:2 08% 09:2 6F900 4% : Biscuite—Bxports, U. B.. vve ccc eeccnced 36 Feed 
tion whose certificate holders and con- Thiamine (vitamin B;) 20 wd = ae Bakers Foundation, History ........ 74 oy SO ey ae eee 37 Natior 
tributors are both bakers and allied trades = ipoflavin (vitamin B,).. 12 etd is _ Corn Millers Federation ............ 10 BlORChHING—PFIOUL osc ses c ese ecesece 65 : Net V 
firms. Its purpose is to promote the cause Nicotinic acid a ee a. 20.8 on Dehydrators Assn. ........+-. ss. 40 Boards of Trade (See Grain Exchanges) Capacity 
of education, in nutrition and in the sci- tnt ahaa ioe tale eh aes ada 13.6 aia. 166 aS. oo ee. haere eye ee 40 Bolivia—Duties on Flour and Grain....- 10 Canad 

once, art and industry of baking for the = “"""""""""*""°7*""""" oe 8. -9 ms. Dry Milk Institute, Inc. ............ 42 Wt —— TI VOEORD ox ve wd 60 0 66 ta ctcnecne 50 Canad 
advancement of human welfare; to estab- Feed Control Officials, History ...... 72 Master Bakers Association of Greater Chica 
lish, endow and aid institutes, schools, de- . Feed Manufacturers Association, Inc. 40 POON 6 0s crenedeeneabiede cencdeae es 42 Chicas 
partments, libraries, fellowships, scholar- THE FAMILY FLOUR INSTITUTE, INC. Pamtibee OF MORINS 6 occ se va sc ccrwervnss 42 DUN. sss Coan nei eaan es exacaarns 52 Dulutl 
ships, scientific research and publications The Family Flour Institute, Inc., was Te en Pee ee eee eee ee 15 cnet, dein, sa EET OE ee es ee 52 Blevat 

The principal beneficiary of the founda incorporated Oct. 23, 1944, under the gen- Institute of Nutrition .............. 40 Bran—Definition, Feedingstuffs ....... 22 Foreig 
tion is the American Institute of Baking. eral welfare statutes of the State of Ten- Medical Association— Exports, U. 8. .......... cece eeeeeeee 38 Fort V 
In 1943, the fund was reopened and a na- nessee. The primary purpose of this cor- Council on Foods and Nutrition .. 70 BreGeetion, GoM gov inks cia hssateos 63 Grain 
tional effort was started to increase the poration is to promote the use of family National Livestock Assn. ....... ee | Brand (See Also Trademarks and Label) Hutch 
fund, It is now up to the $900,000 mark. flour by such media as advertising, lec- Seed TAGS AGG. 60ch sc tle ccc devcias 41 ie ee Tee Te Pee Cee 58 Kansa 

tures, demonstrations, canvasses and re- Society of Bakery Engineers ........ 42 Duties on Flour and Grain ......... 11 Kansa 
— r search work. Membership is available to Ce a er a er ere 41 Bread—“Canada-Approved” we Minne: 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE family flour millers and blenders Antigua—Duties on Flour and Grain 10 Canadi: b an gecesi | etnies Boke: me Minne: 

The Wheat Flour Institute, educational The institute operates on a fiscal year Apples, BUPP]Y .,..cccccscecsesescves 16 Sasaenatien te ees restrictions 72 Monta: 
-division of the Millers National Federation, basis. The first fiscal year starting Oct Pp en rer ree rae Enrichment, Standards ............. 6 Nebrat 
was organized in 1935, an outgrowth of 1, 1944, was devoted mostly to organiza- Argentina—Crops ...........ss08. ...57-59 Imports, U. § i i EARN SR me North 
the work done earlier by the National Food tional work and to soliciting new member- Flour, Consumption ..............05: 38 Label Regulations ................ i4, 15 North 
Bureau under the direction of H. T. Cor- ships. However, a 13-week newspaper ad- i ae ee eee ee Label Statement ............... ae pag 
son whose work had been chiefly with ele- vertising program was started Sept. 6, 1945 Flour and Grain, Duties on ......... 11 Wiles CM Pe eee, 12 Omahe 
mentary teachers, doctors and public health and ran in 98 southern and southeastern Flour, Production .............. man oe Prices, U. S., Average .............. 20 St. Lo 
groups. To these activities the institute markets, selected by the members as their Wheat, Amount Ground ............ . 38 Rationing, U. K. ..... ; 2 ie d : ; ; ; : : ‘ é 12 Saline 
added work with nutritionists, home econ- best outlets. Wheat, Consumption ............... 38 Regulations, State 14, 15 Seattle 
omists, press, radio and others interested At the last annual meeting, Aug. 8, 1947 gg eer ere 33, 38 Mameintiebe WS, Me kek kc. vccccc cn an South 
in the use of flour and baked products by timaninious action, the cetanee, S BOst. WVMOME, PRORMCCION 2850 o oei sc cctecccee 38 Size, Regulations . rion api Sigh sic a ae Southv 
as well as their food value. ing program was revised, making it possible Ash—Content, Flour ...........seeee0e 65 WONMOOPOR 66.86.6056 vec ke 5 eae Ee racom 

Originally the institute had four de- for the individual member's +7 P Associated— OES OR Me tials keene nt pe = Texas 
partments: education, advertising, foods and brands to appear in {1 aman w* * Bakers of Minneapolis ...........%.. 42 Breakfast Foods—Corn Used for ...... 46 U. & 
nutrition and publicity, As the program of - and radio spot akpaumatinaane tae = Bakers of Minnesota ............... 42 ‘British (See United Kingdom) ss U. 8. 
the institute took form changes in organ- radio programs featuring pont hed Bry or an ae a ae 42 British Gelemnbie~nieentens B Wichit 
ization followed. Advertising as such was baking powder outs yee an ee AGIC Sitio of Manses Wheat .....:... x. 40 British Guiana. rat hes Br aN sk 51 Carolina: 
discontinued; publicity, education, foods and members. This action ‘eahen tee eB Retail Bakers of America........ ooo 4 Grain ..... wehsanien j eh , See 11 — 
nutrition were gradually merged into one advertising closer to’ an individual advertis- Retail Bakers of Western Michigan.. 42 British Honduras—Duties on Flour ‘and bs yd 
large activity under the general direction jing program, yet retains tl ; : Associations (Look under name of As- Grain Canadé 
of Herman Steen, vice president of the features, Individual members have ee ave sociation) British Isles (Also See Great Br eae 29 Cat Foor 
Millers National Federation. res. *ndividual members have the right Amsootation of Atneries i Van atl Sat ae a on eee ccc—In: 

of deciding what sort of advertising is to , rican Feed Control and U. K.)—Flour and Wheat, Im- > 

sommnn iaat aa ae = Py Sane be done for their account, newspaper, radio OFPICIAIS 6.1 eee eee eee ee eee eee eens 41 ports, Crop Years ; Po 
’ . s ame me . Associatio °o ‘ie . itis aleve. ie 7 *nsus— 

testing. recipes, taking food photographs [ee such as store posters, recipe ie 2 ae ls cana “ — ee Duties on Flour and 7 Feedin 
and providing material for publicity. Association of Operative Millers ...... 40 British West Indies— Duties ‘oo hee Flour 
The goal of the ee is = pore 7S RE a a eee a hy 16 and Grain 10 a FI 
the interest of wheat flour and its prod- . ‘ Atlanta Bakers C . 5 itis a RAO ae! 6s She eee “4 -repar 
ucts, Educational activitig@ consist of sup- The Self-Rising Flour Institute pipeen de ‘Flour Militia Capacity ..... - aimed Fonkotode i tatedh - Wheat 
plying booklets and guide® to teachers and The Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., was PR earn ne F Rip 1 Pin 2s Standard eae. Gat ENees. 4 Central— 
others in educational work. Field repre- organized in Chattanooga, Tenn., May 27, Atlanta—Flour, Prices ............... 30 weenie’ Sue 5"... wee 4 Retail 
sentatives call on state and city super- 1933, for the purpose of creating better PEENOEE, PEOOOE. civics cus deesdese ek : 30 Buckwheat _Crops lie eae oe Le 57 pod Central | 
visors of home economics, heads of home trade practices among blenders and to pre- RRO ii ata Fos 0b 3S8 CoN 57-59 Flour, U. S., Production ........... hes 63 Cereal—( 
economics departments in colleges and pub- pare the industry for the coming of NRA. “lour and Grain, Duties on ......... 66 Mh CII SS sca ou eee c's 3 Export 
lic health nutritionists. Baking demon- The institute has served the blending in- Flour and Wheat, Exports, Crop Years 33 Buckwheat Products — Definition. Feed. d _ Milling 
strations are given for teachers, college dustry since then in many other ways. AMBRE GHEE: fe ctis cccenceneee 57-59 ingstuffs ‘ Cereal In 
classes in home economics, extension lead- At its last semi-annual meeting in Octo- Duties on Flour and Grain ........ 9 Buffal lanaatan J ag nes So ale ‘Certifica 
ers, 4-H club groups and school lunch ber, the institute sponsored a_ sanitation Saei—Cereal. Prodncts age cats p> rags anadian Grain Recbvipts Chamber. 
cooks. Assistance is given in preparation meeting for blenders and miller friends. rag Ty ae ga Regulations Pro- Corn Uxchange, Officers change 
of bulletins. Radio talks, speeches at meet- This program proved most helpful and Flour. ‘= -] =f Pe cinedeaionn eee Testes 7 Elevator Charges wee Cherries, 
ings of teachers and dietitians, and also launched a general program of sanitation Fiour. Gest ap, rai msn Used ot 55 Elevators a a) or ‘? Chicago- 
workshops for teachers and school lunch among the regular members of the institute. Tour. Gudea t . ae Used ..... 55 Erie ( anal Shipments aris 
managers are on the agenda of the institute The institute operates on a fiscal year sum stio he a Me its --* be a ae 55 cea : _ i Midian abe Bakers 
staff. In addition, training schools in bak- basis ending March 31. This fiscal year Fioer P Be Seenad write lll ae eee - Flour Milling Capacity reves 2 Bakers 
ing are conducted for home service staffs has been very satisfactory, but the work Flour. are ati pl ee pee ie Fiour MINS ose eee eee eect eee eee cuees 28 Bakery 
with utility companies, for 4-H Club lead- done has not been very spectacular. The Flour. ~, hat ions Prohibiting Re-Use os Flour Prices RES. eb evesdinseescans { Board 
ers, and for Home Demonstration Agents. institute is in a good strong position, and Flour. enee Res? Tate piece i ah eit ale ne re Flour Production .............. ed Conti 
The institute is available for consultation is looking forward to its next year's work, Fiocur. Deed ral ep °F tek deed Gee “< Millfeed, Prices ................. eer Futu 
in response to requests for special help. believing that it can continue to increase ini "aD a or Secondhand ..... 7 Receipts rT Se notice ’.ocwics Office 

The Durum Wheat Division is a separate its service to the institute. eee 0x se teeees se theeeeeee wee eees 7 Retail Bakers Association, Inc. Corn, 
part of the institute work supported by The 14th annual meeting of the institute a a gag and Grain.. 10 Bulgaria—Crops OOS Sb eR wd meee es 6600 ¥ af Elevate 
durum wheat millers. This program is will be held Friday, April 9, 1948, at the a tae a 47 Duties on Flour and Grain ......... Elevate 
similar to that for wheat but less ex- Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. In addition nine = Ore 47 CEU bee pAbeatscrwesdcd ddevs bad Goled TS Elevato 
tensive. Publicity releases for newspapers to the regular annual business, several aoaeennts é tha Cee Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Feed © 
are sent out every month. A _ bulletin important topics of interest to the industry Club of Onte the Carolinas 42 Economics—Table of Nutritive Values Flour ] 
called “Durum Wheat Notes” goes monthly are to be discussed, the most important Club. Inc Oy Sp ie peat ale emia ty 42 of Grain-Product Foods ............ 25 Flour } 
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from amber waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
_ used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas consistently produces higher 
quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WINONA 
GOLDEN LION 


vee eee 


DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 


WHEAT FLOURS 


WINGOLD SPECIAL 





Bay STATE 
STRONGFELLOW 


BaKERS FLAvor Basco 


BoUNCER (Hi-Gluten) 
GOLDEN TIGER (Hi-Gluten) 


WHITE RYE 
MeEbIUM RYE 


Bay STATE (Hi-Gluten) 
WHOLE WuHeEAT (Fine, Medium, Coarse) 





RYE FLOURS 


SPECIAL MEDIUM RYE 
Ry-Do Dark and Light 





Clear “Boxer” 
Rye Meal Coarse, MEDIUM-FINE 


WINGOLD MELLow 


Dark RYE 
Pure Licut RYE 





Millera of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS- 













BAY STATE MILLING CO. 











WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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i = EN-A’s FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION IS 


JZ ‘ ppsuteed tie He 


ag tle! 


When you were in school the answers in the back 





of the book were always a help in checking the 
accuracy of your work. But in flour treatment there 


isn’t any book of answers. That’s why so many mills 





have turned to N-A’s Flour Service Division for 





practical answers to maturing, enriching and 
bleaching problems. 

They've found by money-making experience that 
this team of flour treatment specialists, field-proved 
products and hard-hitting laboratory research, 
working with their own consultants and technicians, 
fills the bill for both the know-how in solving 
treatment problems and the right answers to check 
procedures—keeping treatment techniques 
always on the right track. 

This “book of answers” is ready to go to work in 


your mill, too. Why not call today? 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR. owe 
for flour maturing 
: OVADEL-AGENE . *=-: 
oes for a whiter, brighter flour 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 
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FOR THREE SCORE 
AND FOUR YEARS 


This company has sold wheat to 
the flour millers of the nation from 
Coast to Coast—probably to more 
millers than any other grain con- 


cern in the land. 


Scores of them continue to be our 
customers because of their con- 
fidence in our proved fairness, 


dependability and integrity. 


We invite your favor. 


SIMONDS -SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Frank A. Theis, F. L. Rosenbury, 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


F. J. Fitzpatrick, Willis C. Theis, 
Vice President Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


H. W. Johnston 


Operating ‘‘Rock Island’’ Elevator, Storage Capacity 
4,008,000 Bushels 
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